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PREFACE 


The First Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition, containing 
Dr. Sukthankar’s Critical Studies tn the Mahabharata, was Published 
by me on behalf of the Memorial Edition Committee on 21st January, 
1941, the First Anniversary of Dr. Sukthankar’s demi 1 * On the 
occasion of this Anniversary the Committee was fortunate enough to 
have as President Dr Baba Sahib (M R ) Jayakar, m a, li.j> and 
Shn K. M Munshi, B.A , llb as lecturer. These two great friends of 
the departed savant paid glowing tributes to the sacred memory 0 f Dr 
Sukthankar and his epoch making work on the Critical Edi( l0n 0 f 
the Mahabharata A ful! account of the Anniversary function h^ s 
published m the Netv Indian Antiquary, Vol VI (pp 225-234) f or the 
information of Dr. Sukthankar’s friends all over the world i have 
to convey the best thanks of the Committee to Dr. Jayakar and Shn 
Munshi for making this function a grand success 

In his Presidential remarks Dr Jayakar expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the work of the organizers of the Meraonal Edition and 
observed that there should be no hiatus between the publicat t0 n of 
the First Volume of the Edition and that of the Second Volume 
promised by the Memorial Edition Committee In accordance w th 
this observation of an eminent friend of the departed scholar cc )U p]ed 
with an additional personal donation of Rs 200/- for the Second 
Volume announced by Dr Baba Sahib Jayakar I lost no tu^e m 
commencing my work of collecting funds for this volume The p U b 
lished Volume of the Edition, copies of which were distributed to 
donors and subscribers immediately after the Anniversary, proved my 
great friend and ally in my arduous work This Volume was hailed 
with debght by scholars in India and outside and before any renews 
of the Volume appeared in Oriental journals it put me m touch ^th 
an eminent friend of Dr Sukthankar, I mean Sir C R Reddy,, kx t 
DL1TT, the Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, who informed 
me that he was a contemporary of Dr Sukthankar at Camb n dge 
as early as 1906 and that he desired to have a copy of the Sukthankar 
Memorial Edition as a souvenir of his life-long friendship with the 
eminent Orientalist. On getting the First Volume of the Edition Sir 
C R Reddy wTote to me as follows on 11th March, 1944 

“ I have gone through the First Volume which j ou sent i 
am wonder struck at the deep scholarship, penetrating judgment and 
elegant style of Sukthankar When I looked at the photos of $,uk 
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•rmNKAR included as illustrations I missed his dear old Cambridge 
face with its fine wealth of curly hair, which he subsequently seems 
to have mislaid 1 1 have a photograph* of his, taken in 1906 or a 
while before, with his autograph If required I can send it to yOu for 
making a block " 

The sentiments of deep devotion to his old friend Dr SUKTHAN 
kar evinced by Sir C R Reddy in his letter referred to above embold 
ened me in my appeal to him to use his good offices in collecting some 
funds for the Second Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition 
M> confidence m this genuine old friend of Dr Sukthankar was more 
than justified as I found to my agreeable surprise that with Sir Reddy 
words meant acts On 12th May 1944 Sir Reddy forwarded to me a 
copy of the appeal sent by him to his personal friends for "funds to 
complete the work of the Memorial Edition The eminent friends 
of Sir Reddv w ere prompt and generous in their response to his appeal 
as wall be seen from the following donations received and kindly for- 
warded to me by Sir Reddy between 3rd June and 30th August 1944 — 

Rs SOd— Raja Saheb of Bobbih, K c i e , d utt 

Rs 500— Honble the Maharaja of Parlahimidi Prime Minister, 
Cuttack (Onssa) 

R« 500— Raja Saheb of Munagala Saifabad (Hyderabad) 

Rs 250 — Hon’ble Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, kcie led, 
Raja of Chettmad Madras 

Rs 250— Sir C P Ramaswami Ai>er, kcs 1 , k c i E , Dew an 
of Travancorc Trivandrum 

R c 100— Hon ble Sir Manohar LnJ Kt Finance Minister, Gov't 
of Punjab Lahore 

Us, 25 — Sir Alladi Krishna Swarm Ijer, KT Madras 

Us 2125 

1 cannot adequatelj express the «cnsc of gratitude both of the Memo 
rial Committee and my«cH to these distinguished donors for their 
gcncrocit) and um tinted rc^pon-c =o promptly given to Sir Reddv s 
peronnl appeal to them I Tow true are the words of the Dhammn 
pada? — 

The ■-cent of flowers mcen«e and ja<rmne cannot travel agatmt 

• Ttjwith the courtety ard kind favour ol Sr Hnor lha rare CarrbmLe 
fL*)Osfvr>rt> ot Dr S.T.T1I 'nkaj? ha* been rrpmijmd in I he prc»au vularre (h 
ot Mmocjil Ldn cm Comrtutiee 1 hate to rcrvry to s,r Rupy then 
bc't thank* fx th-t rJicrtoeT* to th^r noun? at a!«o for remlttinc i * 

irpfpdxuoo **uc*) fca* ftratly ct-nthc*J the Fd !m 
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the wind, but the fragrance of good deeds travels in all directions. 
Sweeter than the scent of incense and jasmine is the fragrance of good 
deeds.” 

I am personally indebted to Sir Reddy for his continuous active 
interest in this work to such an extent that 'I must ever remain grate- 
ful to his obligations at a time when his help came to me almost by a 
Providential arrangement. It was the clarion-call to duty from Maha- 
rsi Vyasa with which Sukthankar dosed his Introduction to the 
Aranyakaparvan of the Great Epic and to which he made a prophetic 
and pointed reference in the following parting words : 

“ Across the reverberating corridors of Time we his (Vyasa’s) des- 
cendants can still hear dimly his darion-call to Duty.” 

That this "luminous message of Maharsi Vyasa” as Sukthankar 
put it, was heard by Sir Reddy himself will be dear from the following 
extracts from his personal appeal to his friends issued on 9th May, 
1944 : 

~ “ Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, whose early death was the most senous loss 
to Sanskntic and Oriental Learning generally that India has sustained since 
the death of Dr. R. G Bhandarkar, was a contemporary' of mine at Cam- 
bridge. Even in those early years he had quite a reputation for original 
thinking By far the greatest undertaking of modem India is the Critical 
Edition of the Afahabharata . The Editorship of such an undertaking 

required colossal scholarship, vast patience and a cnticai acumen of the 
highest type. Dr. Sukthankar who had studied Sansknt both in Cambridge 
and in Berlin was appointed Editor. How well he has done the work is 
proved by the remarkable reception given to it by Sanskntists of all the 
Universities of the world It may be remarked that under him the Amencan 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Yale was editing one of the Par- 
vans. Dr. SuktIhankar died before the Critical Edition, as it is called, 
of all the Eighteen Parvans could be published But by the publication of 
5 or .6 Parvans he had set the standard and the model for all future work. 

It will be recalled that tins Critical Edition has been under preparation for 
over 25 years Imagination staggers at the volume of labour, comparative 
study and critical work involved 

Dr. Sukthankar embodied some of the results of his studies in Sans- 
krit Mahabharata in a senes of astoundingly profound and brilliant Prefaces, 
Essays and Lectures. These are now under publication and the First Volume 
has bcoi published / have read this First Volume! end my advice to ctery 
Hindu is that he must regard the study of it as cn indispensable part of hs 
culture ” 

As a colleague of Dr. Sukthankar for seventeen years prior to 
his lamented demise I fully endorse the foregoing estimate of Dr. 
Sukthankar’s scholarly work in the field of Indology, the beginnings 
of which were noticed early by his Cambridge contemporaries like Sir 
C. R. Reddy, Dr. M. R. Uyakar and others but which found a con- 
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Rema l soil and a bracing atmosphere at the Bhandarhar Oriental 
Research Institute and put forth its richest blossom and fruit tn the 
shape of his Critical Studies m the Mahabharata and the published 
volumes of the Critical Edition of the Great Epic 

The tabula graiulatona appearing in this Second Volume of the 
Memorial Edition includes the names of all donors and subscribers 
whose generosity has been responsible for the publication of this 
olume I comey to these friends the best thanks of the Memorial 
Edition Committee In particular I hav e to convey the special thanks 
of the Committee to the following contributors whose timely help as 
indicated below has enabled the Committee to complete the Memorial 
Edition in spite of all difficulties — 

Rs 300-—' The Government of Bombay purchased 20 copie- of 
the First Volume of the Edition 

Rs 200 — Right Hon’ble Dr M R Jayakar, Bombay (This is 
an additional donation for the present volume in 
addition to Rs 100/ received for the First Volume ) 
Rs 200— The University of Bombay (in addition to Rs 150/- 
received lor the First Volume’) 

Rs 100 — Shn Han Narayan Purohit, b a , Vidyabhushan, 
Jaipur (m addition to his subscription for the Edi- 
tion) 

Rs 50— Raja Saheb of Aundh (in addition to Rs 100/- received 
for the First Volume) 

I hope I shall not be exceeding the bounds of official decorum if I record 
here the best thanks of the Memonal Edition Committee to Mr S N 
Moos c i.e , mjv , i e s , the Director of Public Instruction and Prof 
R P Patwardhan, M.A , i e s , the Deputy Director of Public In- 
struction who recommended to Government the purchase of 20 copies 
of the First Volume of the Edition Similarly I must not fail to convey 
my personal thanks to our Vice-Chairman, Dm an Bahadur K M 
Jhaveri and other fnends at the University of Bombay, 
v. lore good offices have been responsible in securing from the 
University an additional donation of Rs 200/- for the present volume 
o my octogenenan friend Shn Han Narayan Purohitji of Jaipur, 
w ose close contact with me during the last ten years has enlivened 
my interest in the history of Jaipur and Rajputana, I am deeply 
obliged for hrs voluntary gift of Rs 100/- on his receiving the Fret 
o ume While rending me his blessings for the completion of the 
1 Fanditji wrote " The present edition of Vol I is re valuable 
a production that even crores of rupees would not be equal to its 
value In my preface to the Firet Volume I obrened that “the 
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valuable and scholarly contents of the present volume speak for them 
selves and will continue to speak with greater resonance as years pass 
by Judging by the correspondence from scholars received by me 
since the publication of the First Volume I ha\e reason to believe that 
my observation has been fully vindicated 

I am personally indebted to the Raja Saheb of Aundh the Chair 
man of the Memorial Edition Committee and Dewan Bahadur K M 
Jhaveri the Vice Chairman for their continued help and guidance m 
my work on the present \olume They were kind enough to attend the 
function arranged by me on 21st January 1944 and encourage me m 
my efforts to push on the work projected by the Memorial Edition 
Committee by sending me token donations for the Second Volume in 
addition to the donations sent by them for the First Volume. The 
blessings of these two grand old friends of Dr Sukthankar I mean 
the Raja Saheb now running his 77th year and the Dewan Bahadur 
now in his 76th year have been responsible for bnnging the work of 
the Memorial Edition to a successful conclusion and while conveying 
to them my humble thanks for these blessings I wish them happy long 
lives and increasing prosperity to continue their disinterested services 
to the sacred cau«e of Indology in the widest sense of the term with 
which Dr Sukthankar had completely identified himself to the last 
moment of his conscious life 

As regards the writings of Dr Sukthankar included in the 
present volume I tender ray most grateful thanks — 

(1) To Mr B T Anklesaria M \ the Hon Secretary of the 
K R Cama Institute for securing the permission of his Institute to 
include Dr Sukthankar s two papers in the Memorial Edition one 
of which viz Arjunami<ra has been published in the First Volume 
while the other on An Excursion on the Periphery of Indologica! 
Research has been included in the present Volume I shall not for 
get the kindness of this sincere friend of Dr Sukthankar m sending 
me free copies of the^e papers It is unfortunate that this learned 
friend of ours should pass away* before Dr Sukthankar s second 
paper is reprinted in this Volume * May his c oul rest m peace t 

(2) To Rao Bahadur K N DlKSHiT m a Director-General cf 
Archeology m India for permission to include in the Memorial Edi 
lion Dr Sukthankar s papers in the Efngraphta Indica 

(3) To the authorities of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for permission to include in the Memorial Edition 
Dr Sukthankar s papers originally published in the Society s 
Journal 

•Mr ASKUSMU* pa**d November 
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(4) To Dr R N Sardesai, lcp s , Proprietor, Onental Book 
Agency, Poona, for permission to reproduce Dr. Sukthankar’s Eng- 
li«h Translation of the Vasavadattd in the Memorial Edition 

(5) To the Editors of the Oriental Literary Digest, Poona, for 
permission to include in the Memorial Edition some reviews of books 
by Dr Sukthankar 

(6) To the Editors of the Annals (BOR Institute) , Dr. R 
N Dandekar and Prof K V. Abhyankar for permission to repro 
duce in the Memorial Edition Dr. Sukthankar’s papers originally 
published in this journal 

(7) To the Editors of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society for permission to reproduce Dr. Sukthankar’s Studies in 
Bhasa in the present Volume 

(8) To the Editor of the Journal of the Mythic Society, Banga- 
lore, for permission to include Dr Sukthankar's papers originally 
published m their Journal 

(9) To Dr. N P Chakravarti, Deputy Director-General of 
Archaeology m India for sending me a complete list of Dr Sukthan- 
kar’s contributions to Eptgraphta Indica and other publications of 
the Archaeological Department along with extracts from Dr. Sukthan- 
kar’s application at the time of his joining the Archaeological De- 
partment In forwarding the extracts Dr Chakravarti wrote to me 
on 12 6 1943 “ Professor Luders always thought very highly of his 
pupil Sukthankar Even when I met him as late as 1922 he told me 
that Dr Sukthankar was still the best pupil he had, from India ” 

It was not possible for me owing to the present war to seek permis- 
sion of the publishers of Dr Sukthankar’s thesis on “ Die Gram- 
mattk Sakatayatuf s ” and the Editors of the Z D M G who published 
Dr Sukthankar’s paper entitled " Miscellaneous Notes on Mam- 
mal a' s Kavyaprakasa" I offer to these publishers the apologies of 
the Memorial Edition. Committee for including these writings of Dt 
Sukthankar without their formal permission owing to circumstances 
beyond the control of the Committee I beg also to be excused for 
any infringement of the rights of any publishers that I may have over- 
looked in bringing out the Memorial Edition m haste solely with 
the object of commemorating Dr Sukthankar’s services to Indology 
and thus redeeming at least partially the debt I owe to his inspiring 
scholarly contact of seventeen years at the Bhandarkar Onental Re- 
search Institute, Poona 

As in the case of the First Volume of the Memorial Edition the 
entire editing of the present volume has been carried out by my most 
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esteemed friends Dr S M Katre and Pi of D D Kosambi They 
have tned their best in editing this voiume as - neatly and accurately 
as possible in spite of the diversity of material which required lynx 
eyed proof correcting coupled with an expert knowledge of printing 
and typography not to say a clo^e knowledge of German m which Dr 
Sukthankar s thesis appears in the present volume The ta^k of 
editing this thesis has been considerably lightened by the willing and 
disinterested co-operation of our fnend Dr V V Gokhale who a* a 
friend and admirer of Dr Sukthankar s work joined the Memorial 
Edition Committee in the \ery first week of our enterprise and offered 
his ungrudging co-operation in the execution of the Committees pro 
ject I have therefore to thank most cordially all these three friends 
for their harmonious co-operation which has crowned the Committees 
efforts with success Dr Sukthankar and Dr Katre were Mathe 
maticians in their early careers though later they took to Indology 
Prof Kosambi though at present a renowned Mathematician is lean 
ing towards Indology and let me hope that Indology is benefited before 
long by His rigid mathematical training and scientific outlook on life 
and literature 

In the preliminary appeal issued by me on behalf of the Memorial 
Edition Committee reference was made to the intention of the Com 
mittee to include m the present Edition a literary biography of Dr 
Sukthankar on the strength of materials gathered by me from the 
numerous friends and admirers of the great Savant A few of thc«e 
friends* have forwarded to me some letters of Dr Sukthankar receiv 
ed by them but they are hardly sufficient for a comprehensive literary 
biography of Dr Sukthankar contemplated by the Committee Under 
the^e circumstances it was thought advisable to include in the Edition 
Dr Katre s elaborate monograph op Vishnu Sitaram Sukthankar 
and his Contribution to Indology which was published last year m the 
Sukthankar Memorial Volume of the Bulletin of the Deccan College 
Research Institute Poona This monograph prepared as it is with 
meticulous care by my learned fnend Dr Katre now takes the place 
of the contemplated literary biography and has accordingly been includ 

• Among fnends who wer kind enough to 'vnd me some correspondence Iron 
Dr Sukthankar received by than I may mention Rn H Heras of St. \n\»cr , » 
College, Bombay Dr S h. Deo! Dacca Dr Ruben- of \nkara (Turkey) Mr 
y R. Gem: of rwiu and Dr A. N Upadmye of Kolhapur Some other fnendi 
had promised to send some letters of Dr Sukthankar but they have not stilt 
been received. I have however to convey llte best th_nks of the Committee to 
the above men! oned fnendl for the material sent by them. If add lionJ mate 
nal ii received by the Committee it may still be pewnbfe to it for some memoir 
an D- Sukthankar as a man and scholar with a vie* to str^enert Dr UxtttS 
tnonografh published In the jrewrt vo ume. 
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ed in the present Volume with the kind permission of the authorities 
of the above institute. - 1 have- to convey the best thanks of the Com- 
mittee to these authorities for this permission. I have also to thank 
Dr. Katre for his devoted labour of love in the preparation of this 
monograph which is based on the published writings of Dr. SuktHAN- 
KAR and as such contains a literary* biography of this great Orientalist 
as revealed by his own writings. Dr. Katre’s close personal contact 
with Dr. SUKTHANKAR during a decade preceding the latter’s demise 
and his thorough understanding of Dr. Sukthankar's critical philo- 
logical method have enabled him successfully to trace the growth and 
expansion of his monumental scholarship which gave a stately stature 
to Indian critical scholarship by his masterly editing of the Maha- 
bharata. 

In concluding this preface to the Second Volume of the Memorial 
Edition I cannot adequately express my sense of gratitude to our 
friend Mr. M. N. Kulkarni, who has done yeomen service to Indo- 
logy by shouldering the heavy responsibilities of publishing many 
works on Indology on behalf of his Kamatak Publishing House in the 
best possible form and character. The name of Mr. Kulkarni and 
his Kamatak Publishing House and Kamatak Printing Press have 
now become proverbial as a guarantee for good printing and publish- 
ing of every work undertaken by them and the Sukthankar Memorial 
Edition has enjoyed the fullest benefit of this guarantee. In spite of 
every conceivable difficulty consequent upon war conditions such as 
scarcity of paper and labour, inconveniences and delays created by 
the recent paper control order and similar handicaps, Mr. Kulkarni 
has stood by me and fulfilled his guarantee to the letter in completing 
the work of this Edition most promptly, efficiently and zealously like 
my esteemed friends Dr. Katre and Prof. Kosambi. But for the loyal 
co-operation of these sincere friends it would have been impossible 
for me to undertake the work of the Memorial Edition and complete 
it within two years. 

In presenting this Second Volume to the public on the Second 
Anniversary of Dr. Sukthankar’s demise the Memorial Edition Com- 
mittee has completed one of its projected tasks. The second task of 
the Committee which remains to be completed is the investment of 
the proceeds of the Edition for instituting a special medal, fellowship 
or lectureship in connection with Epic Studies. The execution of this 
task depends on the quick realization of the sale-proceeds of the entire 
edition. It is hoped, therefore, that friends and admirers of Dr. Suk- 
thankar all over the world will readily come forward to purchase the 
completed Memorial Edition and thus help the Committee to com- 
memorate Dr. Sukthankar’s signal services to the Great Epic of 
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India, the Mahabharata, the richest heritage of the Aryan race and 
the national saga of India. 

Finally I convey my most grateful thanks to all my colleagues on 
the Memorial Edition Committee with whose initial blessings, good 
wishes and sincere co-operation I started my work on the Memorial 
Edition and with which alone I have been able to carry it to a success- 
ful conclusion without a hiatus. I fully endorse the hope expressed by 
one of my colleagues, Dr. N. P. Chakravarti in the following memor- 
able words 

"So long as the Bhandarkar Research Institute will be in exist- 
ence and his colleagues and pupils will be there, the same spirit with 
which the Mahabharata work was started, I am sure, wall prevail.” 

Though Dr. Sukthankar has done his part of the Mahabhjarata 
work nobly the responsibility of completing it w r holly lies not only on 
the shoulders of his colleagues and pupils at the Bhandarkar Institute 
but on those of all his countrymen and the Memorial Edition com- 
pleted to-day stands as a permanent reminder to his countrymen to 
revere "this deathless traditional book of divine inspiration un- 
approachable and far removed from possibilities of human consti- 
tution.” 


Poona A, 

2]st January, 1945 


P. K. Gode, 

Hon Secretary and Managing Editor, 

Dr, V. S Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee 
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FINLEITUNG 

I 

Die vorliegende Arbeit gibt ein Specimen der grammatischen Sutras 
Sakata yana’s nebst dem Kommentar Cintamam Den ersten ausfuhrlichen 
Bericht 1 * 3 fiber diesen Grammatiker gab Georg Buhler, Orient mid Occident, 
2 (1864), 691 ff Er hielt den unter dem Namen des Sakatayana uberlie 
ferten Traktat fur das Werk des alten von Paruni erwahnten Sakatayana und 
glauble, dass die Grammatik Panini s nur “ erne verbesserte, vervollstandigte 
und teilweis umgearbeitete Auflage der Grammatik’ Sakafayana’s sei (a a 
O S 703), wobei er sich hauptsachhch darauf stutzte, dass sich znei von 
Panrni semem Sakatayana zugeschnebene Regeln auch in den lhm vorlie- 
genden Blattem des Sabdanusasana fanden Diese Ansicht spncht er wieder 
in einer kleinen Mitteilung aus, die kurz darauf in derselben Zeitschnft ers 
diten Or und Occ 3 (1864), 181 ff Sie hat sich jedoch mcht bestatigt In dem 
Aufsatz ‘ On the Grammar of Sakatayana’, Indian Antiquary, 16 (1887), 
24 ff wies Franz Kielhorn darauf hin dass unser Grammatiker mcht nur 
lm vollen Besitz alles de«sen sei, was Pagmi Katyayana und Patahjali gelehrt 
haben * sondem dass er auch die Lehren die zum erstenmal bei Candra auf 
kommen, berucksichtigt habe Dieselbe Abhandlung enthalt femer cine 
llbersicht des Inhalts der Grammatik und ein Verzeichms einer Anzahl von 
grammatischen Werken wie Kommentare, probriyas usw, die sich an das 
Werk eng anschliessen s Eimge Jahre «pater (1893) gab Gustav Optert die 
grammatischen Sutras Sakatayana s mit dem Praknyasaipgraha \on Abhaya 
candra £6] siddhantasuri 4 unter dem Titel Sakatayana s Grammar, Vol 1, 

1 Noch fruhere Notizen bei Wilson Mackenzie Collection 1 160 und 
GoldstVckes Patmn his place, in Sanskrit literature (1861) S 163 

* Burnell hatte ubngens auch Jchon erkannt, dass die Sakatayana Gram 
matik junger als die Grammatik Panini s stin musse memte aber dass das uns 
\orhegende W erk erne Neuiedaktion der Grammatik des alten Sakatayana sei Cf 
On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians (187a) S 97(1 

3 Diesen sind noch folgende hinzuzufugen Mamprakaiika (horn zuro Data 
magi) von Ajitasena Amogkavrttt (ein ausfuhrlicher Korn etwa wie die K&uka) 
Nyasa (Kom. zu der Amoghavrtti) son Prabha candra endlich noch eme "pka von 
Bhavasenatmidyadeva. Diese Lisle habe ich aus der Bombayer Ausgabe entnom 
men Mir waren die tterke unzugangheh. 

* Zum zweitenmal abgedruckt \on den Jama Gelehrt en Pandit Jyc$thara 
mamukundajiSarma und Pannalala unter dem Titel inmadabhayacandtasuttprant 
taprakriyasa>nv a hasahitaiii iahafayanant Vjakarariam (Bombay, 1907) Trotz der 
zahlrcichen kleinen Druckfehler empfiehlt sich diese Aussabe durch die gelegent 
lichen Auszuge aus dem Gntamam und die Erlauterungen die in den Fussnoten 
enlhalten smd. Die letzteren smd mir erne wescntliche Hilfe zum Verstandms der 
Grammatik gesresen. 
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heraus Dcr incite Band solltc die Amoshnvrtti cinen ausfuhrlichcn Kom 

mentar zu alien Regcln Sikatiiamas cnthallcn ut uber nicht crschiencn. In 

der kurcen EinleiUinft zu dem erechicncnen Band vcrtrilt Ottcrt die ir ^ m 
liche, \on Kielhorn cndgultig zurackgmicscnc Ansicht liber das Alter 
unsere Grammatikere und Obergeht stillsdraciecnd den oben emihntcn ira 
Indian Antiquary crecluenenen Aulsatz Kielhorns Dies veranlasstc KirL 
HORN nod, mats all! die &.ka t !lyana Grummet, k zumctaikommen In einem 
Aufsatze ,n den NcchmM'n ton id, kernel G'S'lUch dc, II m in Go,lm 
cm (Phil hist ia 1S95) vergleicht Kielhorn erne lortlaulendc Reihe von 
Regdn dcr Sakatayana-GrammaUk (2 4 128 289) nut den Regcln Peflim s und 
den Lehren seiner NachWgcr und £ibt das Rcsultat dicscr Vcrgleidlung 
Diese Untereuchung stellte in bezug aul unserc GranunaUk folgendes feet 
Sic enthalt Rege2 n 1 die dasselbe lehren wie die Rcgdn Papini s , 2 filr 
die bei P&ijini Aequivalcnte nur dann sich fmden wenn wir seine Rcgeln 60 
erweitcm beschranken oder andervveitig Sndem wie dies m den einzelnen 
Fallen von den Verfassem der V&rttikas oder des MahabhSshya vorgcschne 
bai wird (a a O S 10) und solche die erst von Katya yana und IPataii 
jali vorgetragen worden smd 3 fur die man entsprechendes nur in den 
Gan as zu Rinmis Regeln oder in der ka$ika nachwetsen kann 4 die en>t 
bei Candra aufkommen und 5 endlich auch solche die weder bei Kujini und 
semen ErkMrem noch bei Candra nachweisbar smd Wichtig war der Nach 
weis Kielhorns dass die Verfasser der Kasika auf eine ’Regel Sakafcayana s 
keinen Bezug nehmen m der 6aka(ayana allein das nchtige gelehrt hat 
und wo sie [d 1 die Verfasserl einem sprachlichen Faktum gegenliber 
«tehen das durch keine Regel Parum s order dessen Interpreten seme Er 
klarung frndet (a a O S 13) Die ganzliche Abhangigkeit Hemacandra s 
\on Sakatayana hat Kielhorn schon m dem Aufsatz im Indian Antiquary 
(Bd 16) behauptet und nachgewiesen Weitere Belege dafur wird man in 
memen Erlauterungen linden Damtt ist die relative Chronologie der Gram 
matiker von Pajjmi bis Hemacandra emwandfrei festgelegt 


II 

Ich wende mich jetzt zu den Ergebmssen memer Untersuchung des l 
pada des 1 adhyaya Die einleitenden Strophen in dem £7]} Kommentar 
geben wichtige Aufschlusse sowohl uber Sakatayana a!s uber den 
Kommentar und dessen Verfasser die z T schon von verschiedenen Gelehr 
ter mitgeteilt worden sind 5 Ich fuge etne worthehe Obersetzung bei da 
sie etn dem Kommentar bezugliches wichtiges Faktum zu Tage bringen wird 
das von anderen ubersehen zu sejn schemt D e Fbersetzung Iautet 

* ^ )en Te*t der euileitenden Strophen gab zum erstenmal Buhler in Or 
un Oce 2 €91 f Oppert und der Herausgeber der Bombayer Ausgabe haben e n ge 
von a esen Strophen wieder abgedmcjct Erne Auswahl gibt Weber in Hand 
sc! rtf ten Veuetchnts der Komgl B bl z t Berl n (3886) S 205 Vgl we ter BURNELL 
op e t (passim) Ind Ant "16 24 ff 
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1. Es moge das allwissende Licht der Erkenntnis, (namhch) der 
das Weltafl erleuchtende, alle Wunsche gewahrende Cintamam Euch un- 
vergangliches Gluck bnngen 

2 Verehrung der Sonne, (namhch der Offenbarung des) Brahman 
als Wort, die die Welt fordert, (mdem sie) die Erleuchtung der von der 
Macht der Finstemis ubencvaltigten Erde bewirkt 

3 Heil tSakatayana, das Oberhaupt der grossen Gememde der 
Monche, der die Kaisenvurde (im Reiche) aller Erkenntnis erlangt hat, 

4 der allem den Ozean der Worte nut dem Mandara( berg seines) 
Geistes quirlte und den ganzen Nektar der Gramraatik nebst der Sri dea 
Ruhmes herauszog 

5 von dem erne Grammatik erfunden® ist, die genngen Umfang 
hat, leicht zu erlemen, vollstandig, alien Nutzen bnngen d und die beste 
ist (und daher) der Lehre der Arhats gleicht (die dieselben Vorzuge 
bcsitzt), 

6 m dessen Grammatik ausserhalb der Regeln (sutra) kem Desid 
eratum (isti) aufzustellen ist, kein Nachtrag ( vaktavya ) zu machen. 
kern Zusatz (upasatftkhyane) hmzuzuhigen ist, — 

7 indem Yaksavarman dessen (d i Sakatayana’s) sehr umfangrei 
chen Kommentar zusammengezogen hat, wird er diesen kutzeren, (den- 
noch) in alien Bestandteilen vollstandigen Kommentar 7 vortragen. 

8 Dieser Versuch, (das Lehrbuch) zusammenzufassen dient dazu, 
denjenigen, die sich vor umfangreichen Texten scheuen (und) deren 
Verstandeskraft noch unentwickelt ist, Tugenden wie Gehorsam gegen 
fcanomsche Werke und andere beizubnngen 

9 Die Zahl der Slokas des Cintamam, des Kommentars des sabdd 
nusasana, der den Sinn treu wiedergibt, ist als 6000 festgestellt 

£8] 10 Die von den Grammatikem Indra, Candra usw gelehrten 
grammatischen Regeln stehen alle hier Was mcht hier steht, stel t 
nirgends. 

11 Man wi«se, dass die ganas und die Wuizeln in den gana und 
dhatupafha, alfes was das Genus betnfft in dem hnganusasaita, die rmt 
un und anderen (Suffixen) gebildeten (Nominalstamme) m den unadi 
( -sutras ), das ubnge alles in diesem Kommentar zu finden sind 

12 Sicherlich werden mfolge des Studiums dieses Kommentars so- 
gar Kinder und Frauen mnerhalb ernes Jahres die ganze Sprache 
beherrschen. 


0 Fur die Bedcutting von upaktamo neutr am Ende ernes TatpunK* vgl 
P 2 4 21, upajnopabramatti tad ad ) Scikk yasaj am 

* D h em Kommentar, der die cnuvflti vdahaiana , pratyudahaiara die 
opal ados usw und etwa die in Betracht kommenden panbha^as angibt 
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Aus den Worten Yaksavarman’s geht deutlich hervor, dass der Verfas- 
,er des ttmfangreichen Kommenlars, dessen gurze Fassung der Cintamarii 
farstettt, Sahafdyana setbsi ist. Derm das lasya in Vers 9 muss das Korrelat 
j er i n den vorangehenden Strophen befmdlichen Relativa sein. Sonst wurde 
iberhaupt den relativen Satzen ein entsprechender unabhangiger Satz fehlen. 

Diese Tatsache, welche Buhler und Kiel horn 3 ubersehen zu haben 
scheinen macht den Cintamaiji um so wertvoller. Der Umstand, dass Sak- 
atayana seine eigenen Sutras kommentiert hat, bietet nichts aussergcwbhn- 
liches. Hat doch Hemacandra zwei Kommentare zu seiner Grammatik verfasst. 
Es ist auch sehr wahrscheinlich, dass Candra ebenfalls seine Sutras kommen- 
tiert hat 9 . Also hat 6akatayana einen Kommentar zu seiner Grammatik ver- 
fassL Daraus erklart sich abet die Kurze der Sutras. Sie ist entstanden nicht 
sowohl aus einem „ krankhaftcn “ 10 Streben die Sutras moglichst kurz aus- 
zudrucken, als vielmehr daraus, dass zwischen der Zeit Paijini's und Sakata- 
yana’s das Schwergewicht in dieser Literaturgattung verschoben war. Nun 
bildet der Kommentar einen integrierenden Teil des Werkes. Die Sutraperiodc 
war langst zu Ende. Der Sutrastil geht dann in den Bhasyastil iiber. u Und 
unsere grammatischen Sutras sind schwache Reflexe einer eigentlichen Sutra- 
litcratur, sind nur Stichworte, blosse Hilfsmittel zum Memorieren, die bis zum 
heutigen Tage eine grosse Rolle im Unterrichtsvcrfahren der Inder spielen. 
Denn nicht nur sind die spatercn Sutras an und fur sich volkommcn unver- 
stindlich ; sie sind sogar in sich nicht vollstandig « Es ist wohl bekannt. dass 
in der [93 Candra-Grammatik einige von den unentbehrlichsten Paribha?as 
fehlen und dass sie in der Regel keine Definitionen der Termini gibt Die pari- 
bhd$a : yalhasat/ikhyom anudesah samdnam (P. 1. 3. 10) ist in der Sakala- 
yana-Grammatik nur im Kommentar erwahnt Das Sutra 5aka(ayana's 
Sidatiidal (S. 1. 1. 49) das dem Sutra Pajjini’s ariekalsit sarvasya (2. 1. 55) 
cntspricht, heisst an und fur sich gar nichts. Die Beispiele kann man nach 
Belieben vermehren. 

Dennoch hat Sakatayana die technischc Scite seiner Grammatik keines- 
wegs vemachlassigt. Er hat aufs gewissenhafteste vcrsucht sein Werk von 
Fehlem des anukta und durukta frei zu machcn. Man vergleiche den Gebraucb 
des tVortes bhdvya in 1. 1. 4. asraya in 50. das Sutra 65. die Formulierung 
des Sutra 51, usw., wie dies eben in den einzelnen Fallen in den Varttikas 


8 Kin. HORN, litd. Ant. Bd. 16: In the Introductory ^versed . ... f lhe author 
states that he has compiled his work from a more extensive commentary (S. 25). 

9 Cf. Liebicii, Cdndra-Vyakarana, Abh. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandcs hrrg. 
von d. D. M. G. Bd. 11, No. 4. Vorwort S. VIII. 

10 So Kielhorn, Naehrichten ton der Kgl. Gescltxh. der U’irs. in Gottingen 
(phil.-hist. Kl. 1895), S. 10. 

11 Cf. Hermann Jacobi, Cber die Echtheit des Kautitiya, Sitzungsb. d. 
konigl. preusf. Akad. d. TI'iiJ. fur 19l2,'S. 8-12. 

** Nur insofem bilden die Sutraa cine Einhrit, als Stichworte auch von andcren 
benutrt und rum Ogenstand der Kommcntierung gemaeht worden. 
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bezw dcm Mahabhasya torgc*chncbcn wird Vor allcm zcigt sich dies in 
t’em Sutra ifucigaiat ( l 1 52) Dies ist cane ton den cchr schwiengcn pan 
bhajas P 2 1 56 IT die zur ErklSrung Bcrichtigun# und Envatcrung fiber 
75 t arttikas hervorgcnifen haben Der Em«chluss ton fried ist notwcndig 2 ur 
Bildung der Form at od ace. ncutr d3s dem Sutra Sakatayanas zugrunde 
hegende tartlika wird aber ton Kdtyayana mcht untcr semen Bemerkungen 
zu den Sutras P 1 1 56-59 wo cs Iogisch hmgehSrt, vorgetragen sondern 
an cincr ganz entlcgencn Stcilc. 

Da Sakata j ana offrnbar cm Jama war \crstcht cs s:ch ton sdbst dass 
cr den tedischcn Dialckt garmcht hat bcrficksichtigen wollcn Dcmzufolgc 
hat cr mcht nur alle Akzcntrcgcln bci Pimm weggehssen sondem auch z. 
13 Regeln fiber die Bildung zahlreicher tcdischer Infimtiva Absolutiva usw 
usw Doch ist cr mcht ganz kon sequent verfahren und auf Sdintt und Tn t 
lygegncn uns Rcgeln fiber Worte und Bddungsdemente die nur /fir die 
\edischc Litcratur gdten odcr jedenfalls lm klas6ischcn Sanskrit rue zur 
Amvendung kommen. Man vcrgleiche z B acchaiad ( 1 1 30) upaje 
amaji »* (33) f iiiiadryac adadryac amumuyac amudryac 11 (1 2 45 und 
2 2 65) usw Lchrreich ist die Regel 1 1 104 die die Substitution ton 
u ffir u Ichrt well dicse Substitution lhre Stelle eigentlich nur im Padapafha 
hat 1 * Die Aufnahme dicscr Regd bei Sakatayana ist daraus zu erklaren 
dass PS»ini diese Substitution fur die mcht vedische Sprache {anar$e) 
lehrt Und was mcht vedisch ist konntc mit gutem Gewissen mcht ausge- 
la'^cn werden Man darf also behaupten dass Sakai ay ema ausser dm Akzent 
regeln nur die Regeln Pamn?s auslasst die ausdruckhch mit dem Vemterk 
chandasi usw gelehrt werden 

£10} Wie schon oben erwdhnt, begnugt Sakatayana sich mcht damit 
die Lehrcn seiner Vorganger zusammenzufassen und sie systematisch 
anzuordnen sondem er geht fiber sie hinatrs und tragt — freilich nur sehr selten 
— auch neue Lehrcn vor Ich konstatiere folgende Neuerungen im 1 pad a des 
1 adhyaya Der Auslaut der Partikeln ca usw (ausser a) darf mcht in der 
Pause nasahert werden (Sutra 68) zulassig stnd im Kompositum die Formen 
sukherta, ptarrta usw (89) , gavak$a kann nur Fenster bedeuten sonst 
muss man g oak$a Oder go k$a sagen (95-98) die auf emdn anusvara bezw 
vnarjamya folgenden Tenues konnen terdoppell werden (115) nach einem 
pluta Vokal am Ends ernes pada kann ch verdoppelt werden ( 125) vor (r a 
durfen 4 und n bezw n die Gleitlaute t bezw ; mcht angefugt werden (146 
147) saskartr als erne Nebenform von saqiskartT (152) uber den sandhi in 
Fallen iwie yajus 4- tntakam sarpis + kalakam usw (172) 

** In der Literatur s nd s e mcht belegt 
u Eelegt ist nur vtjvadryae im Rgveda. 

i* Ahnl ch ist die Ausschliessung von tti in 1 1 99 zu beurteilen 
i« Die Verdoppelung ist n sudmdisdien Handschr ften sehr ver breitet Nadi 
WackerNAGEL (Altmd Cram 1 42 § 98 a) auch insChnftlich hrnter anusvara 
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Hiemut ist die Wichtigkeit der Grammatik Sakatayana’s fur die Gesch- 
ichte der Entwicklung der mdischen Grammatik sat Patanjali an die Hand 
gegdxm Auf die Rolle. die sie fur das Veretandms der Grammatik Hema- 
candra’s spielt, hat schon Kielhorn hmgewissen Ich envahne nur, da*s all 
die obengenannten Neuerungen ausser der Zulassigkeit der Formen sukhtifla, 
pTajna usw , sich bei Hemacandra wiederfinden Der Ansatz des Wortes 
saskartr von Hemacandra, das auf Mreverstandms einer i?/i PatafijaliV 
seitens sakatayana beruht, zeigt, dass Hemacandra seinem Vorganger auch 
m Fehlem folgt Doch zeigen die Sutras Hemacandra’s 1 1. 25, 26 , 2 3 14 
und andere, die Lehren des Mahabha$ya emeuem, auf seiche Sakatayana 
mcht Bezug rummt, dass der grosse Jainai-Kompilator gelegentlich auch die 
alteren Quellen benutzt hat 


III 

Zur Herausagabe dieses Specimens der Sakafayana Grammatik nebst dem 
Kommentar Cintamasu habe ich die folgenden Manuskripte benutzt 17 
E - London, India Office Buhler MSS 138, 141, 142, 143 Aufrecht, Cat. 
Cal I, 638, Buhler, Two lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts, ZDMG 42, 
544 Em ganz junges Papiermanu'knpt in Devanagari Schnft, namlich 
die von Buhler veranlasste ** Umschnft ernes alten Hala Kamata M«cpt 
der Madras-E T H [11} library lm alphabet ischen Catalogs mit nro 
1083 bezel chnet 1,1 8 — schon und deutlich geschneben und lm grossen 
ganzen fehlerfrei Leider ist es unvohstandig, da es in der Mitte des 
42, Sutra des 3 Pad a des 1 Adhyaya abbricht 13 lm 2 Pada hat der 
Schreiber mehrere Lucken — haufig von betrachtlicher Ausdehnung — 
gdassen. 

P — London, India Office, Mackenzie Coll XII 8 Wilson’s Catal Vol 1, 
S 160 No XXXIV — Vorzughches Manusknpt, sorgfaltig geschrieben 


1T Ausserdem habe ich noch die von dem Herausgeber der Bombayer Ausgabe 
des Prakttyaiarji gratia in den Anmetkungen gelegentlich zitierten Auszuge aus deni 
Cintamaru benutzt und verglichen Die Gottmger HSS der Sakatayana Grammatik 
enthalten nur den Text der Sutras, em alphabetisches Verzeichms der Sutras und 
eine modeme Ab schnft des Prakri) asatpgraha Die smd hier welter mcht beruck- 
fichtigt vorden 

l * BOiiler Uber die Grammatik des Cakatayana Or Occ 2 691 
10 Dass das Berliner Manusknpt des Ontumam (Ms or lol 872, 1Vee£R, 
verzeichmss Bd 2 [1886) S 2(6) eine Absdinft des MS. B ist, ergibt sich aus 
folgenden ErwSgungcn Es mcht gleichfalls bis zu 1 3 42 Die Mehrzahl seiner 
Fehler smd in B schon sorhanden, andere lasscn sich duxch jdie typographischen 
Eigcntumhdikencn von B erklarcn , um nur zwa von den letzteren herauszugrafen 
B zeigt Formen von ta und Ira die na resp pra schr ahnltch smd Haufig gibt 
das Berliner MS. tatsachlich jene Buchstaben nut diesen wieder, so z. B gleich das 
ente V> ort des Kora, napra fur talra In nnem Fallc findet sich dassdbe Zeichen 
fur jho in bdden MSS. 
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und fast fehlerfrci Es ist eme kurzere Rezenaion des Kom indem the 
udabarancs und die praiyudah&anas und was sonst einen voltetandigen 
Kom 10 zugehort ausgelasscn wird Es enlhalt mit einer Ausnahme nur 
cme Paraphrase der Sutras mit Angabe der Worter die durch anuvjtti 
fort gd ten Est ist gut erhalten abgeschen davon da«s der obere Rand 
von emigen 50 Blattem am An fang beschadigt ist, wodurch aber in der 
Regel nur der Anfang der ersten bezw der letzten Zeile gelitten hat 
H = London Indian Office, Burnell Sanskrit Manuscript No 4(to die son 
Burnell veranJasste Umschn/t in Telugu emes MS Ha la Kama {a 
Schhft’ 1 Es i«t voUstandig aber v oiler FehJer Die ersten Seiten stnd \on 
anderer Hand komgient worden. In dem Verzeichms der vanae Iectiones 
(p 46 ff) «ind die Verbesserungen vorausgesetzt 
Die drei Handschnften obschon sie der Hauptsache nach von einander 
wemg abweichen smd unabhangig von einander Bei der Feststellung des 
Textes bm ich hauptsachhch B gefolgt Ich habe es fur unzweckmassig 
gchalten, jeden Fehler von H zu verzeichnen da die Anzahl von solclien un 
gemem gross ist die abvrachenden Lesarten von P aber sind voUatandig 
cngegeben Haufig verwechselt H postkonsonanti«ches o nut a dh mit d 
u mit d Hingegen schreibt B haufig / fur fc v fur p und stets lu fur das 
'onantische / Betreffs der Verdoppelung von Konsonanten verhalten sich die 
MSS ausserst mkonsequent Das avagraha Zeichen wird in B regelmassig 
ausgelassen m P aber in der Regel emgesetzt B gibt £12} das Zeichen (3) 
fur die Plutierung durch nu wieder was sich aus giossen Ahnlichkeit der 
# Zeichen in Hala Karnataka erklart 

Man wird in meinem Specimen sehr oft d e sandhi Regeln verletzt finden 
Bei der Entscheidung bin ich m der Regel dem Manusknpt B gefolgt doch 
habe ich mich stets durch die Deutlichkat leiten las^en Nach dem Vorgang 
Kielhorns und zwar aus dem MBha§ Vol 1 Emleitung S 9 f angegebenen 
Grunde, habe ich die Verdoppelung von « n und n zwischen Vokalen durcli 
gangig unterlassen 

VERZEICHNIS 

der von nur benutzten Textausgaben •» 

Pamms Grammatik herausgegeben ubersetzt erlautert usw von Otto Bohtlinck, » 
Leipzig 1887 

Vyakarana-Maftfibhaskya of Pat an] all edited by F Kielkorv Vol 12 3 Bombay 
1892—1902 

Mah&bhaskya by Patanjali Mum with M M Kaiyatopadhysy® s Pradipa and 
M M NagO]”bhatta s uddyota [B barana] edited by Pandit Devi Datta 
PARAJULL Chawkhamba Sansknt Senes Benares 1908 


•v Ich verweise auf die mletenden Strophen 7 10 und II 
* Nach der handscnftlicfaen Angabe Burnells auf dem Titelbatt des MS 
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Kaiika, edited by Pandit Bala SXsrfd Second Edition, Benares) 1898. 

PccTibhashendusekhaja of Nagojibbatta edited and explained by KielhoRN. Part. 
1, The Sanskrit Text and various readings, Bombay 1868 Part. 2, Transla- 
tion and Notes, Bombay 1874 

Siddhaniakaumudi with the Taltvabodhm Commentary of Jranendra Saras vati 
and the Stibodhipi Commentary of Jayakpshna edited by Vasudev 
Lakshman Shastri FanSIkah. Fourth Edition. Nimayasagar Press, Bombay 
1908 

Laghukaumudi ed by James R, Baixantyne. Fourth edition, Benares 1891. 

Candra Vidkarona herausgegeben von Bruno Liebich [ = Abhandlungen fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, XI Bd. No 4), Leipzig 1902. 

Sakatayana-Vyakarana rrut dem PrakriyasaifliTaha von Abhayacandra Sun, Bom- 
bay 1907. [Es w»rd hier nach dieser und nicht nach der Oppert'schen 
Ausgabe zitiert.1 

Siddhahemlsic !1-Sabdanu5ana by Kalikila Sarvajoa-Sri-Hemacandrfich4ryavarya 
.. Benarea 1905. 


Nur die folgenden AbkQrzungen bedurfen besonderer Envahnung : 
P. = Paiym ; Cj“ Candra ; S. « SakatSyana ; H.= Hemacandra ; 
V2. = VSrttika ; Bh. =s Mahabhajya, 



£13} 


1 . TE1L. 


Text der Sutras nebst dem Komlncntar 
|j iritntaragaya namah || 

Snyapi knyad vab sarvajnajnanajjotir anals'arlm | 
vidvarp prakaSayajpS cmtan&jtfa ontarthasadhanab j| 1 |J 
namas tamabprabhavabhibhutabhud> otahetave | 
lokopakarine dabdabrahmarie dvadaSatmane |] 2 || 
svasti Srisakalajnanasamra j yapa dam aptavan | 
mahasramanasarpghadhipatir yab Sakata yanah |f 3 [| 
ekah sabdambudhirp buddhunandarepa pramathya yah | 
sayasaferi samuddadhre viSvaip vyakarapamrtam || 4 ][ 
svalpagranthaip sukhopayarp saippuroaip yadupakramam [ 
sabdanuffisanaip sarvam arhacchasanavat param [| 5 || 
i$pr nesta na t-aktavyarp vaktavysm sutra tab prthak | 
saipkhyataip nopasarpkhyanam yasya SabdanuSsane |] 6 ][ 
tasyStimahatup vrttirp sarphrtyeyaip laghlyasl | 
saippuroalaksapa vjttir vaksyate yaksavarmana [| 7 || 
granthawstarabhlrimam sukumaradhjyam a yam [ 
SuSrusadigurian karturp Sstre saipharapodyamah J] 8 |J 
6abdanuSasanasy5nvarthayas cintamaner idam | 
vrtter granthapramajiaip tu satsahasraip mrupitam || 9 [| 
indracandradibhib Sabdair yad uktam sabdalak$aijam J 
tad ihasti samastajp ca yan nehasu na tat kvaat |J 10 || 
gapadhStupathayor ganadhatul 
IrnganuSasane lmgagatam | 
aupadikan upadau &$aip 
ni&esam atra vjttau vidyat {{ 11 (| 

£14} balabalajano ‘py asya vrtter abhyasavjttitab J 
samastaip vanmayaip vetti var^epaikena mscayat [| 12 || 


tatra sutrasyadav ayaip maagalaQokah j 
namah snvardhamandya prabuddhose$avastave | 
yena iabd&rthasawbandhdh sartena sumrupitah || 
iabdarthasaipbandha vacafcavacyayogyatab ( athara agamaprayojanopayo- 
peyabhavah te yena sarvasattvahitena tattvatab prajnapjtab tasmai inmate 
mahavlraya safesatkrtasakaladravyaya namah | na m a sk a r omity adhyaharab j 
iti vighnapia§amanarthan> arhaddevatanamaskaraip paramamaftgalam 5ia 
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bhya bhagavan acaryah SakatSyanah £abdanu§asanaip Sastram tdaip prara- 
bhate |] 

dharmarthakamamok^egu tattvarthavagatir yatah | 
gabdarthajnanapurveti vedyam vyakarapaip budhaih || 
aiun\ rk \ e o n \ m auc | ha ya va to lan } 
na ma na n a narn \ ja ba ga da da§ j jha bha gha dha 
dho$ 1 kba pha cha fha that |>«* ta tav ( ka pay | 
sa s am ah X ka ^ par j hal |j 13 H 
jti vatnasamamna yah | kramanubandhopadanah pratyaharayan fiastrasya 
Laghavarthaij | sarnanyasrayanad dlrghaplutanunasikagrahapaip J 
hrasvadirghaplutahalo hy ekadvitryardhamatnkah | 
nasikam anuyatag ca vanjah sySd anunasikah || 
uccair udatto nlcaih syad anudattab svaras tatba ] 
vyamiSrah svarito jneyab pratyekaip vibudhair iha || 

T lty anena Jvamasyapi grahanam bhavati \ durad lamantryasya gurur vaiko 
lanrt 12 3 27] iti Igrahaijat ] tatha ca ] Tty akah [ 1 1 75] iti Jkfire ’pi sid 
dhaTp | hakarasya dvir upadeso a§adau valadau 1 } ca grahanarthab | hakara- 
di?v akaradaya uccSranarthah ]| 

satmetel ]] 1 1| 

sarpjnasutram etat | ita sahoccaryamajjo varpab samudayo va atmanah 
prabhrty a tasmad ito vyavasthitanaip saipjna bhavaty atroana sahaj ap | 
ak | ac | hal | sup | sut l tin | ptasu* ]| 

sarrJjnamyamani§edhSdhiteramtyapavadavidhiparibha$ah | 

atidesavikalpav iti gatayaft SabdanuSasane sutrapam |] 

£153 svab !|21] 

ukaiepeta sahopadiyamano vanjah svasya vargasya saipjfia bhavaty 
atmaru saha ) ku J cu | tu | tu ( pu || 

teyan ||3i| 

takarepeta sahopadiyamano varna iyan ] ySvanmatra upattas tavanmatra 
evasau veditavyah | at ] it ) ut Jj 

bhavyo ’g ||4 |J 

bhavjo \ idhcyah prat> a> avikaragamarupab agakarako vanja iyan eva 
veditavyah I bhik$ub | asyai I astabhib 1 lavita II ag iti kim II amum | 
nmu\ l] , 

eprayaglt |j 5 j> 

ihopadiiyamano vanjah samudajo v5 >o laukike Sabdaprajoge na 
dffyate sa ttsamjrto bhavati | cdhi | edhate j aiun | ap | tu\epr* 1 vcpathuh | 
dukrft | krtnman || 


Cl J 1 w 
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St ah stkanasymkye |] 6 || 

sthararp kaptfudi J 3syam mukham J o^that prabhrti prak kakalakat J 
tatra bhavaip spi^atSdi prayatnapaficakam asyam | kaptoethamurdhap 
hvadantorastalunasika ranjamm sthanany Ssyam spr^cjatspretavivjtasam 
\ rtc$adu\Ttam | tayor abhede \aroo varpasya s\o nama \cditavyab 
akuhavisarjanlyajih\3mufiyab kaxrthyub | kur jihvamulc | havisarjaruyav 
urasyau 1 jthvSmGli) o phvyab | sarvamukhasthanam avanjam tty eke { 
icaicuyaSas tulavyab | eai kanthatalavyav ckesam | uoaupupadhrmnlya 
osthyab I oau kaiAbofthyav ekcsaip | \o dantosthyah j srk vaslhanam eke$am | 
rturasamurdhanyuh | repho danjamuJa ekefam j JtuJasa dantyab J nastkyo 
’nusvarab | kaitfhanasikya cke$am || asyam || spRtaip karatjam sparsamm | 
Katsprstaro antassthanam | vjvrtam u$mapam s\aranam ca [ eo vivrtatarau | 
tabby am aiau | tabhyam avaipah | ifadvivjtam u?manam | saipvrtam 
akarasya | & a & tty akarab udatto 'nudattab svaritas cinanasiko ’nanuna 
sikaS ceti | evaip dlrghaplutav iti dvada^avartiabhedah parasparasya sve 
‘hhavanti | evam lvarnadmarp tv {16} a?tada4a bhedab | Ivarpasyanukarapad 
anyatra dirgho nastiti dvSdaSa bhedab ( ccaip hrasvabhavad dvadaSa bhedab | 
yavalaram anunasiko ’nammasikaS ceti dvau bbedau | vargyab pa/5ca panes / 
rephajmapam sve na santi || 

asannak []7|( 

lhasannanasannaprasange sthanagupapramaijadibhir yathasvam asanna 
eva VJdhir upatto veditavyab || tatra sthanena || dirghab (/ 1 77] [ Iofcag 
ram | munmdrab || ginjena || kte ’m^cajab kur gghjti [4 1 171] | pakalj | 
lyagah | cakarasyaghcsasyalpapraijasya tadrSa eva kakaro bhavati | jakar 
asya ghoeavato Ipaprapasya tadfsa eva gakaro bhavati || pram&nena || do 
mo ’syadaso mad gu$ casrny asan 1 2 2 44] ] amusmai | amubhyara | 
matnkasya matnkah | dvimatrasya dvimatrah I 1 arthena || mamstry ekar 
thayob stryanyato ’nub \2 2. 41] | vatapdyayuvatib | daradavrndankt ) 
vatayxjlsabdasya apatyarthasya tadartho vatandyabhavah | daracchabdasya 
daradab [[ 

saijtbandhinarfl sawbandhe { |8f| 

sarpbandhisabdanazn yat karyam ucyste tat sarpbandhe saty eva bhavati 
tianyatra | svasurad yab \2 4 94] Svasuryab I ^arpjnayarn svaSurad in 4 
eva | svgiurib || 

ghatfdatt satjtkhya || 9 |[ 

ghatudatipratyayantam 5 sarpkhyavad bhavati j ekadika sarnkhya 
tatkaryam pratipadyata ity arthab I yavatkam | yavaddha | yavatkftvab i 
yatidha l yatikrtvab 8 || 


4 2 4 21 5 3 3 68-71 4 3 4 27 32 
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DIE GRAMMATIK SAKATAYANA’S 

bakuganatji bhede || 10 j| 

bahugai>a ity etau Sabdau bhede vartamanau sarpkhyavad bhavatah [ 
bhedo naratvam ekatvapratiyogi [ bahukah i bahudha j bahukftvah* i 
g3 ?iakah 1 pujadha | gauakrtv-ah 8 f| Eheda lti kim || vaipulye saipghe ca 
ma bhut || 

kasamasd 'dhyardhah |J 11 )J 

adhyardhasabdah kapratyaye vidhatavye samase ca saipkhySvad bhavati J 
adhyardhakam 1 adhyardhalurparp krlte || pratyayasya dvigoh 7 sluk || 

£17^ ardhapuTvapado dot II 12 || 

ardhapurvap3do datpratyaydntah Sabdah kasamasayob sarpkhyavad 
bhavati 1 dad itt sarpkhyapurane dat 13 3 76] ity arabhya a dvitre^ 3 

tlyatas takarcpa pratyaharab | ardhapasicamakam \ ardhapancamafiurpam || 

pautradt vfddham || 13 || 

paramaprakrter apatyavatah yat pautrady apatyaip tad vrddhasaipjnatp 
bhavati | Bargasyapatyaip pautradi gargyah | vatsyah® ( anantarapatyaip 
gargili | vatsir 10 ity eva bhavati \\ 

prapcutrady o$tn vainsyajyayobkrdtToh satt yuva || 14 1| , 

prapautrab pautrapatyaip paramaprakjteS caturthab ] vaiji^e bhavo 
varpSyah pitradir atmanah kSrai jam | jyayan bhrata vayo’dhika ekapitrha 
ckamatrko \3 | pararmpraJqteh pra pautrady apatyarp stnvarjitarp varpiye 
sail jivati putradi yyayasi ca bhratan kaniyan bhrata yuvasaipjno bhavati J 
gargyayanah j vatsy5yanab u || paramaprakrtir gargab | tasyanantarapatyaip 
gargib'® | tadanantarapatyaip vrddho gargyah® trtiyab syat J caturtho 
gargyayano yuva |] prapautniditi kim J| pautro gargyah |1 astriti kim || strl 

8*»S l * 1| 

sol sapmde ’ dhtvaiassthane va l|15|j 

yzycfo purvah saptamah purusa ekas tav any onyasya sapii>dau | vayo 
yauvanSdi j sthanarp pita putra ity3di | paramaprakrteh prapautrady 
apatyarp strivarjitarp \ayassthanabhyarp drabhyam apy adhtke sapiijde 
;lvati sail saj jivad cva yuvasaip;daip I'd bhavati | pitrvye pitrvyasya pitan 
pitamahe putrc va vayodhike pvati gargyasyapatyarp jivad gargyah gargj-5 
yapo“ va J vatsyab vatsyayano” va )j sad ityadi kim || anyatra gargyah* (} 
stii gargt J * {) 

yuicirddharp kul iarce |}16|J 

yuva ca vrddham c5patyarp yathakramam kuts3j3m arc3y3ip ca vi^aye 
yuvasaipjftaip v5 bhavati | gargasyfipatyarp yuv3 kutsito gargyah I C3rgy3- 


* 2 4 18, 38. 
i> / 3 15 


» 3 3 « 
*• 2 4 2t 


* 3 3 86 
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yaijo 1 * va 1 1 jalmab guru man bhutva svatantra ucyate | anyatra giirgyayaija 
eva (] gargasyupatyaip vfddham arcitatp gargyayanal) | gargjo va | anyatra 
gargya eva || 

[18} ndrtta dufy |[ 17 || 

yan namadhyeyarp sarpvyavaharaya hathan myujyate devadattadi tad 
dusarpjnarp va bhavati ( devadattiyab u | daivadattah |J 

tyadodih ]| IB |( 

tyadadayah <abda nityam dusamjna bhavanti | tyadiyam 14 | tadiyam | 
kintfyam | tadayanifr 15 J yadayanih |j tyadadih sarvadyantargzujab || 

yasyokfv adir adaic || 19 jj 

j'a'ya *abdasyacarp madhye adir ac likara aij va sa dusarpjno bhavati J 
amraguptayaniV’ | Smba^hyal) 14 J sauviryah 1 * ] aitikayamyah' 4 ] aupaga/i 
yab” || 

desa tiam chad an || 20 || 

desa eva vartamanasya yasya ^abdasyacam adir en bhavati sa chadau 
pratyayc vidhatavye dusarpjno bhavati | saipunkl | saipunka | skaunaganki | 
e.kaunaganka ] scpuraip skonagaratp ca bahikagramau || evakaro myamar 
thalj | tena dcse nyarthatra ca vartamanasya na bhavati || chadav iti kim |f 
phinadau na bhavati || 

piagdcse j] 21 |( 

pragdeSe vartamanasya yasya ^abdasybcam adir en sa chadau pratyaye 
dusarpjno bhavati | saravati nama nadi | tadapek$a pragudagvyavastha J 
enipacaruyah 1 * [ gonardiyah | ekacakrakah \ myamamvrttyarthaip vaca 
nam [| 

knyartho dhaluh J| 22 || 

knyapravrttih purvaparlbhuta «3dhyamanarupa | sa artho bhidheyaip 
yasya sa sabdo dhatusaipjno bhavati | bhu | bhavati J edhi | edhate gopaya | 
gopayati \ papacya papacyate \ putratamya” [ putrakamyati \\ ie&apra 
yoganusniitval lakjanasya anapayatyadmivTttili |[ 
dadha ghi ab || 23 || 

dadharupopalaksito yo dhatub so bakaranubandho ghusarpjno bhavati | 
dariipas catvarah | dharupau dvau |] dap | pramdata | den | £19} pram 
day-ate | dudaii | prapidadati I do J prapidyati | dhet | prapidhayati j dudhan | 
pramdadhati" || ab iti kim || dab | dataip barhih | daib | avadataip mu 
kham jl 


u 2 4 38 33 20 

« Cl P 4 1 149 171 


u 3 1 26 
v i i i7 


1* 3 1 28 
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DIE GRAMMATIK SaKAJ A YANA’S 

pradif ndpralyaye || 24 1), 

pradilj svaradyantargaijab 1 sa na dhatuh | dhator avayavo na bhavali ( 
tam vyudasya tatah para eva dhatusaipjfio veditavyah 1 apratyaye | na cel 
tatalj pa raJi pratyayo bhavali | abhyamanayata 10 ) abhimimanayisatc | abhi- 
manayya 50 1 prasadiyat 1 prasisadlyisati | prasadiyya |j apratyaya iti kim || 
autsukayata n | utsukayi§atc 1 utsukayitva?* [| asaipEramayatasura ity atra 
eaipgrama ity etavan yuddhartho dhatur natra sarp pradih || 

tasyagataTthadhipaTyarcdsvatyQlikramdty upas argali prak ca j| 25 j| 
tasya dhatoli sarpbandhi tadarthadyoti pradir upasargasaipjno bhavati 
prak ca tato dhator bhavati | yau gatarthav adhipari iti yau csrcavigayau 
fuati iti yaS catikramavisayab ati iti tan dan varjayitva J pralambhalP 3 J 
parhjamati 14 | abh'^incati 53 || upasargatvena madi || tasyeti kim || VTksaip 
vtk^am abhi sicyate (| agalctyadi kim || adhyugacchati | agacchaty adhi ( 
paryagacchati j agacchati pari | adhyagamanikah | paiyanltam J upari 
bbavasya sarvatobha vasya ca prakarapadcb pratipattau gatarthatvam J apra- 
Upattau adhyagacchati paryagacchaUti priktvam eva || arcSsvati || su sik- 
tarn bhavatu 1 ati stutaip bhavata | atra dhatvarthab praiasyatc I anyatra 
sufikbup bhavateti kiitsj-ale atikraa&li || ati siktam era bhavata | ati 
?lutv5 | yadarthaip kriy3 tasmin kSryc nispannc *pi kriyapravrttir atikra* 
mab 1 anyatra ati&yya 1| prak cety adhikarab piSg avyayasarnjnay;tb ]( 

datCvyuTyadyonukaranaw ea ti || 26 \\ 
dajantarp cvyantam firitjcvamady anukarapam upasargasamidaip ca 
dli-ltotj saipbandhi tisamjfiam bhavati |{ dac (| patapatukrtya* 0 | sapattra- 
kriya )) cv» || {uklJkrtya” } ghatikjlya |) firyadi || Crikitya | urarikTtya™ |} 
nnukarapam || kltitkrtya 1 phalkytya 59 || upasargah {j prakrtya panhrtya , ° | 
c\ Kj^csidharmyad flryadircirn krbhvastibhir eva yogc tisarpjfiS || uryftdayo 
Rana pTiihc dra^tavyaij || 

[20) kali kalamado' nTahsadaal slkUyadibhutenupadciapari- 
grckadarcktrpe }| 27 |j 

ithHySdau bhu£i anupadc^ aparigraKa-Sdara-k^pa ity ctc-su dtrthcpi 
yatKlsarnkhi-am fc\rik 3 -abm adavantar-sat aiat ity etc <abctt dhStos tisamjiU 
bhavanti J[ tthrtir maryddi vrtUr \* \ Sd^bdJd yatnddi grhyate ( tatra 
kirikaVitya 39 11 bhO*i tnaodanam ) tatra alaipkltya’* |j mpm parflmnrk) 
'nupadKab | tatra adabkflya** H parigrahab stfkSrab I tadabtfivc antar. 
hat)a f * U fidarab prftya *ambhramab i tatra wtfcrtya 3 * |( k?<pab panbha- 
\-ab } tatra aratkitya" || tthnySddv iti kim \) kSnifim kmfi j kartrtm ity 
anliab | alam km* I n& kirity anivd) S »dab kjtvr* catalj | nj-arp paraty^ 


” * 2- 131 ** .* 2. 17J ?» j x UX 
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pade4ah [ antar halva mu?ikarp Syeno gatah | pangrhyety arthah | sat krtva i 
vidyamanam ity arthah | asat krtva | avidyamanam lty arthah J| 
kaiienumali iraddhocchede {| 28 |[ 

ka^e-manas ity etau £abdau Sraddhaya abhilasasyocchede dhatos tisarp 
jriau bhavatah || kaijohatya' 8 | manohatya ! Sraddham ucchidyety arthah i 
anyatra tandulasya kaije hatva mano hatva gatah || 
astampuro * vyctyam || 29 || 

astam puras ity etav avyayau dhatos tisaipjnau bhavatah | ast3ipgatya | 
puraskttya* 7 | astam iti na*e vartate || anavy aye | astaip krtva ksiptam ity 
arthah I purah krtva nagarlr ity arthah II ' 

gatyarthaiado * cchah |j 30 || 

accha ity etad avyayam abhi^abdurthe dfdharthe ca vartate | tad gat 
yarthasya vadeS ca dhatoh sarpbandhi tisaipjnarp bhavati | acchagatya 3 ’ 1 
acchavrajya | acchodj’a |] avyayam iti kim || accham udakarp gatva J| 

tiro 'nlardhau || 31 ]| 

tiras ity etad antardhau vyavadhane vartamanaip dhatoli sarpbandhi 
tisaipjnaip bhavati | tirobhuya*® | tirodhaya | anyatra tiro bhutva sthitah | 
tiryag bhutvety arthah j| 

kjiio t a || 32 || 

liras ity etad antardhau vartamanaip krho dhatoh sarpbandhi tisarp 
jnam va bhavati | tiraskjtya 29 1 tirahkftya | tirah kjtva | [ anyatra tirah krtva |] 
l 21 } men,a *yu rasyupaf? tivajemadhyepademvacane || 33 || 

manasi urasi upaje anvaje-madhye-pade-nivacane ity etany avyayuri 
krno dhatoh sarpbandhmi tisarpjnam va bhavanti | urasi manasi anatya 
dhanavisaye | atyadhanam upaSleja ascaryaip ca \ manaskrtya 3 * \ manasi 
kftva | urasikjtya | urasi kftva | upajekrtya j upaje kftva | anvajekftya | anvaje 
krtva | madhyekrtya | madhye krtva | padekrtya | pade krtva | mvacane 
kftya | mvacane krtva |[ 

svamye 'dhik || 34 || 

adhir ity ayam upasargah svamibhavavisaye kjno dhatoh sarpbandhi 
tisarpjno bhavati vS | devadattaip grume dhikjtya 3 ® | adhi kftva [ svaminarp 
krtvety arthah | anyatra acity adhikrtya” |j pradir 30 upasarga” rti vartate | 
tenopasargasarpjnapi vikalpyata iu kftvadhlti praktvasyamyamah |J 
sakfadady acvi || 35 || 

sakgadityadi Sabdarupam acvi cvyar{ham acvyantarp krfiah sarpbandhi 


« I 1 168. 

u 1 1 24 


« 2 1 167 
»» 1 I 25 
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DIE CRAMMATIK SaKATaYANA’S 

lismpjnam v5 bhavati | Sk*5tkjtya'» | $5k?at krtva J mithyakftya J mithva 
fcjtva ({ acvitt kirn {{ tevatffcrtya { «$nikrija JJ> {{ 

mtyatfl hastepanau sukjtau jj 36 )) 

haste-pariav ity ctav avyayau atmlyikanuje krnah saTpbhandhinau 
ti«aipjnau nityam bhavatah | hastckjtya j pcmaukrtya* 9 | anyatra Juste kjtva 
K'ir$apanam gatafo {{ 

fit jikopant$ad we JJ 37 }} 

jtvika upantsad it> etau <abdau lvarthe gamy attune kpialj sarpbandhi 
nau tisarjyftau mtyaip bhavatali J jivikam lva krtva pvikakftya* 9 | jivika-' 
karoti 3 ’ 1 upanisatkjlya } upamjatkaroii | anyatra jivikarp krtva | upamsadajp 
krtva it 

pradhvatji bandhe J| 38 )| 

pradhvam ity ctad makiirnntam avyayam unukulye vartate | tadanu- 
kiilye bandhahetuke vartamanaip kptab saipbandhi tisaipjnarp bhavati j pr2 
dhvarpkrtya' 9 anyatra pragatam adhvanaip pradhv aip krtva Sakataip 
gatah tl 

£22} tasvanuamadhanlasySwktvawhtWtKwiPtasvabhaSiaradiny 
avyayam }| 39 }j 

tas vat ham ityetadantam dhaijvarjitatasyanUni am krtva am turn ityeta 
dantam tisaipjtiam sunptasupratirupam svaradim ca £abdarupaoy avyaya 
sarpjhani bhavanti || tas |) ekadisitab pilumulato” vidyotate ]| vat Jj munivad 
vjttam || nam |[ uccaistamam {( adhantasi || ramatah 3 * j ravapatah | sarvatah j 
sarvatra 35 | bahu^ah ( tasiti vyairaye tas (3 4 4J ity arabhya Saser 3 ® lkarena 
pratyaharah \\ adhan iti kirn \\ pathidvaidhani | saip^ayatraidham” || am |J 
dayaipcakre J vidaipkarotu 33 ]J ktva )j krtva ) hjtva ]| am )J purvarpbhojam J 
kanyadareaip 39 varayatz || turn (j kartum | hartum || ti || adafclgtya J 
avyayan na sdj |( sunabhalj |j ratrau j vela yam ( astt | syat || ptasvabhah ( t 
yatha | tatha \ katham | kutalj ( ptasu iti ptaspratyayad 10 arabhya 6 katham 
dihamor 4 ukatesja pvaAyabartb \ ti^baU avAa 0 

ti ? thati ) upa karoti JJ 

sadfsarp tn$u lmge§u <arvasu ca vtbhakti$u j 
vacane^u ca sarve$u yan na vyeti tad avyayam || 
tasadigrahanam kim JJ ekah J dvau J bahavah J apab J var$ah jj svaradayo 
ganapajhe dragjavyab JJ 

ghy asakhyadvmtdiapatidut 1140|| 

lkarantam ukarantaip ca fcibdariipam ghi'aipjnaip bhavati sakhisabdam 
dvandvanavayavaip ca patiSabdam varjayitva | munina | sadhunS j mum 

“221 33 3 3 179 180 **344 

IS 3 4 17 38 3 A 64 ** 3 4 31 

” H 83 f » 4 4 150 ‘ « 3 4 12. 
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Mitau | sSdhuguptau*’ [] a'akhyadvandvapatiti kim |j sakhya | sakhye | 
pat} a | patye || advandvagrahanarp kim || patisutau | pati^akhayau |t 
patisakhiSabdayor ayarp prati§edhah | na samudayasya | teneha bhavaty 
eva | atisakher agacchati | bahupateh svam |[ 

pralyayah kjto satfhyah |j 41 ]| 

lha yah kfto vihitah sa pratyayasarpjno veditavjah | a$a$thyah | $a?tby 
antarthah $a§thi | na eet sa sasthyantarthasya vihito bhavati | agano 
\ikaro vety arthah | ru | rajni | su au jas 42 | vrk$ah vrk$au vrksalj || 

J[23J 1 jaiy ayat tcddhitah |j42j| 

ij yuddlie [2 1 135] ity arabhja gupaudhubvicchipanpaner ayah [4 1 
1 ] Uy fiyapratyayat prag yat pratyayasarpjnajp tat taddhitasajpjnam 
hhavati ] keSakeSi 43 aupagavah 4 * jj 

ghyady ‘atm kjt | j 43 1 1 

ghyanadi 45 pratyayaSaipjnarp tmvaqitaip krtsaipjnarp bha\ati | ghana 
gliatyah godayo vrajati J| atm iti kim || pranupste [| 

pcrrah [| 44 || 

yah pratyayah sa prakjteh para eva bhavati | vrksah | \ 7 k 5 au | vrk?ab || 
mid aco ntyat ||45|| 

makaranubandhako yasya vidhiyate tasyacam antyat paro bhavati | ' 
\andate | vanani 48 [| 

spardhe ||46j] 

dvayor vidhyor anyatra savaha^ayos tulyabalayor ekatra vmipatab 
*pardhas tatra yah sutrapathe parah sa vidhir bhavati | utvam 41 | ko 
hasati | ko dhavati | luk 48 ] e§a karoti | sa saratiti ubhayapraptau paratval 
luk | e$a hasati | sa dhavati || 

pararp syat purvaparayor mtyaip syat paramtyayoh | 
rutyat tathantarangaip syat tato py anavakasakam |j 
fa$thyah sthane nte lah || 47 || 

§a$thyantarthasya vidhiyamano vidhis tasya yo ntyo 1 tasya sthane 
prasango bhavatiti veditavyam | napo co hrsvah [2 2 1] gramani kulam | 
^naru kulam |] 

lasmad adelj, |] 48 || 

tasmad $a$thyah pancammh?tasya §a§thyantarthasya parasya vidhi 

4 2 3 97 43 2 1 13o 

« 4 3 60 48 1 z n 

48 l 1 158. 


« 2 1 119 
44 2 3 82 
4 2 1 157 
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yantino v,dh« wader abb sthiae bhavat. | dvyantoropasanpd Id apo 
'nat 12 2 1381 1 dvipam 1 antanpam [( , _ 

£24} Sutantdal ||49|[ 

4ic cafndal fide&d) easthyantartliasya tasyaiva sthane bliavati iude> 
antasya vatab |1 «it || jaSSasab 41. II 2 18) vanam | dhanjm H afi.dal |J 
tam amah [1 2 1761 | sarvesam | vi4ve$am j| mdalparyudjsal) kim [| jaia)^ 
nas" 1 jarasa 1 jarase 1 jho 'ntalj H 4 881 iti yah sa mrd.SyanunasyadeSal) || 

slhanivanddsraye (| 50 1| 

yasya sthane ya vidhlyate sa sthani J itara udeSalj | sthaniva bhavaty 
:<rlp4ih 1 sthanikaryaip pratipadyata lty arthah | anaCgraye | na cet tat 
karyaip stlnnyala£rayatn bhavati | yuva | ta ja 50 | suval lope ’pi ny ak 
13 2 1241 dirghal? padatvadi ca \ hasmai \ kasroat \ kupvat sarvaditvat 
smayadi” || analaSraya lti kim || sah | panthah 52 | atra 6thamvattvablnvat 
halah paratvalaksana sor lug na bhavati” 1) uSrayagrahanaip kim |[ 
pradivya | prasivya | valader id na bhavati 5 * H 

pare’cah praco ’kvidirghayadvyasadasklugvidhau ]J 51 |j 

ajadesah parammittakas tatab purvavidhau kartavye sthamvad bhavati [ 
hyividhup dirghasya vidhup yakarasya vidhup dvitvasya vidhim a etasmad 
arabhya domo ’syadaso mSd yu§ casmy asan [2 2 44] ity asadadhiknrad 
yo vidhih sajpyogasyadiskor lug [J 2 91] lti lugvarjitas taip ca varjayitva | 
kathayati } avadhit }| atrallugupontyavidhau kartavye sthamvad bhavati || 
padikah 55 || atra padbhave kvividhyadiprati^edhah kim || devayater dyuh ( 
lavam &caste lavayater lauh | atra flilugallopau kvividhav uci na sth5mvat || 
samara Smam \ asami | Sajpsamatp saipsamam asaipSmi | atra myantat 
myaiujyantat ca khamunidau pulugallucau dirghavidhau || saun balaka | 
brahma,nakai*Jutih | atra allug yavidhau || daddhy atra | maddhv apanaya j 
atra yan dhakarasya dvitvavidhau || nayanam | lavanam” | vaiyakaranah j 
sauvasvab” j yam santi | tarn santx” | abh^anti | VE?anti | apayanti [ 
viyanti 59 | atramafiyalluco ’yadav Ssadvidhau [| sklugvidhiprati$edhah S0 | 
kim (] sukusmayateb sukuh | ka^haip tak?ayatlti Ida^Jhatak | atra saipyoga 
syadiskor luk [3 2 91] iti luci sthanivadbhavat padasya [1 2 92] lti luk || 
kasthatad ity anyante || asklug iti prayiko yara msedhas tena madhuScutam 
acaksano £25} madhug ity atra pilopasyasthamvattvat dnas tat so ©cah 
[I 1 146] iti paryudasasamarthyat gakarasyapi sarpyogasyad iskor lug iti 
luk | satfika ity a$ad ity ato ja4 |[ 


*9 I 2 37 
« I 2 213 100-111 
» 3 2 3 ? 

»» A 1 73 


M J 2 95, 134 320. 
53 J 2 120 

« J 1 73 I 

69 2 2 77 


51 1 2 217, 166 

•* 4 2 134 

" 2 3 87, 1 1 71 

eo 1 2. 91 
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slucigmol }} 52 ]| 

parasya pratyayasya sluci saipjatayaip Slugbhutaparaiumittakarp purva 
karyam ik-^nad ity ctavad eva bhavati J veveddhi | f o£aviti | ;arigrhiti j 
enat pa§ya j enacchntakalj 61 |j sthamvanala<raye [2 1 50] lti siddhe mya 
martharp vacanam | tenanyam na bhavanti j tat j gargah [| 
fid adth I| 53 j| 

pd yasya vidhiyate sa tasyadifc piathamavayavo bhavati J dnas tat «o 
«cah [1 1 146] | gutfalitt saye |[ valader it* | vadita | vaditum [| 
kid anlah jj 54 ]j 

kid yasya vidhijate sa tasyanto vasanavayavo bhavati || nab Si jak 
h 1 147] bbavanc churah || hrasvasya tak* 5 J agmcit |] yogavibhaga 
uttararthat; || 

i'i se$anam J) 55 ]| 

visesanaip vi«e§yasya samudayasyanto ntavayavo bhavati || napo co 
hrasvati [2 2 1] kllalapaip I gramaiji kulam J) yvr ity ac 8 ‘ ] jayah | 
stavalj | tarah || 

prak pancami |] 56 ]| 

pancamyantarthavisesapam asamanadhikaranaip vbesyat prak purvaip 
bhavati || padad vakyasya vasnasau yugvibhakteh [2 2 191] dharrao yo 
vardhatam ] dharmo no vardhatam |' lha na bhavati || yn§makain dharmo 
vardhatam |j 

na saptamy aghyadi$u || 57 [| 

iha saptaminirdistam vi«e$aijam vi^ejyat purvam na bhavati ghyanadi 
vidher* 5 anyatra |[ eco cy ayavayav [1 1 71] rnunaye f sadhavoghah 
anena palasyayadi na bhavati || aghyadisv iti kim || smarasi vatsyamah 
kalingesu** | ma bhut” || 

tasyadih 1 1 58 |{ 

tasja saptaroyantasya vi-^sapam tasyadir avayavo veditavyab jj jaraja 
i as indrasyaci [2 2 37] jarasah j jara'am || iha na bhavati |] jara«u tapyatc 
nena | j saptamity asya stntvaip na paramjsyate |[ 

{26} pfatyayanyaksyat prokrtyadek || 59 || 

syad iti gurupottamasyanarse patje runah syan [2 3 2J ity aiabhya a 
>unas tit [2 3 76] iti titas takarepa pratyaharab 1 pratyajo nyan upasar 
janarp ca $yat vivesapam prakrtyadeh samudayasjeti veditavyam nonadhi 
ka«ya ({ pratyayah || matrhhognjab [ kharapayapab |j stirt pa dam [I 1 62] 
iti padasaipjM nnasya na bhavati | tena abhmne ]2 2 56] iti nab |j rajfiab 

el 2 1 33 « 4 2. 13i « 4 1 42 «* 4 4 14 

«J 4 4 1 B ‘*4 3 209 ^ 4 4 137 
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pumsah lajapuiusah 1 ssthy nyatrut 12 1 43] iti samasalj 1 adhikasya 
samudayasya na bhavati 1 vrddhasya rfijnah purujah || putram lcchali 
putrakamjali 1 supah knrtatt fcimjali [•» 1 17) | adhikan na bhavati | 
maluntam putram icchati || nyaksyat || atikari 5 asandhyflbaiidliub [ atikau 
mudayandhyabandhub II bandhau syasye, 12 2 115) ua bhavati«* | anupasar 
pnas tu pyad adhikasyapi bhavati || paramakarlsagandhibandhuh | parama 
kaumudagandtubaiidhub ]| 

kjt satikarakasydpi || 60 j| 

krtpratyayah sati«arpjfiikasyapi <akarahasynpi satikarahasyapi prakrt- 
yndd.i samudayasya vi^csmjarp bhavati | apiSabdat kcvalasySpi j udakcvi ir 
pam | avataptenakulasthitam | devadattanakhamrbhmnam | bhasmamhutam | 
eanikutinam 1 vyavakrosi || 

twa vakyam || 61 || 

iha sak$at paraipparyepa va timntasya vi^anarp prayujyamanam 
aprayujyamanarp va tena tinantcna prayujyamancnaprayujyamancna a a 
saha vakyasaipjnarp bhavati ] dharmo vo raksatu 88 | dharmo no raksatu | 
sadhu vo raksatu | $adhu no raksatu \ Sallnarp ta odanaip dadati j salmaip 
' ma odanaip dadati | kataip kuru3 gramaip ca gaccha | yavan luruhI3 sak- 
tuip£ ca piba | devadattena vo datavyam | dcvadattena no datavyam || sakan 
ksatve ’pi tmantabhedc vakyabhedarthaip vacanam | odanaip paca tava 
bhavisyatt ) mama bhavisyati | paca tava bhavisyati | mama bhavisyati t 
'lodanaip tava bhavisyati | mama bhausyati | arthat prakaranad vavagatav 
” aprayogab |j 

sun padatn || 62 || 

^un 78 iti prathamaikavacanad arabhya a mahino 71 nakaruna pratyali 
arah 1 sunantarp Sabdarupam padasaipjnaip bhavati | d harm all f karma [ 
pacatah | apacan j brumahe | vah || 

{27} narn kye || 63 j[ 

nakarantaip Sabdarupaip kye pratyaye parataJi padasaipjnaip bhavati | 
kya iti kyac pkyan kya§ kyanaip 72 visesakaran anubandhan utsfjya saman 
yena grahajiam | rajiyati 72 | rajayate | carmayatl | usmayate 73 || kya iti 
kim || samanyah || sun ity eva | manya ]| 

stdvaly adhatoh || 64 |1 

siti valadau ca pratyaye pare purvaip padasaipjnaip bhavati | adhatoh f 
na cet sa pratyayo dhator vihito bhavati |! siti || ’bhavadiyah | unjayulj |j 
vali || payobhyam 1 payahsu | rajata | vaktvam H adhator iti kim [| yajva j 
vacmi || 


65 1 3 2 89 J 2 191 o i 3 97, 100 127, 135 152, 165 171 

1 1 4 2 ” 4 1 18, 22, 27, 35 « 4 1 36. 
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na vjtlyantah |j 63 || 

padarthabhidhanaip vrttih | tadvaci Sabdasamudayah samasadih | tas 
yantalj 4abdah padasarpjiio na bhavati | paramaginm | paramadivau | 
Svalihau | goduhau | bahudandmau {| antagrahanaip kim J| rajavak || 

start i matvartke || 6G |J 

sakarantarp takarantam ca Sabdarupaip matvarlhiye pratyaye pare 
padasamjnarp na bhavati [ yaSasvi | yaSasvan | vidusnun | marutvan [| 
mtmuwabho ftgiro vatt || 67 || 

manus nabhas-angiras tty etam vatj pratyaye pare padasarpinam na 
bhavanti | manur lva manusvat 1 nabhasvat | angirasvat || 

vtrume gidanancady an vununasikah || 68 || 

viratir viramab J virame vartamanasyaoo gidanancadivarjitasya tada 
^anno 74 nunasika udeso va bhavati \ sam5 I sama | khatva | khatva ] 
dadhi I dadhl I roadhu 1 madhu || virama iti kim ]| dadhi karoti JJ agida 
nancaditi kim |[ mum | sadhu 7 * | kim u |j anangrahapjarp kim || palah 
putrad g 1 pataliputrad a J| 

car jatah || 69 j| 

virame vartamanasya ja&dj sthane tadasannaS 74 caradeso va bhavati | 
tri§tup | tn$tub 70 | vak | vag 1 §at | §a<J | tat 1 tad [| virama it* kim ], vSg 
atra« || , ^ s 

£28} na I) 70 |] 

ita urdhvarp yad vaksyate tad virame vartamanasya na bhavatity adhi 
kftaijj veditavyam a pddapansamapteh | te ahuh ) bhavan Junati || 
eco cy ayavayav |] 71 [| 

ecah sthane aa pare ay av-ay~&v ity ete kramepadeSa bhavanti | naya 
nam | lavanam | rayau | navau || 

yen evad tkafy || 72 [| 

ecaft sthane avamat'paro ya lg adi$tas TT tasya sthane aci pare yana 
desa eva bhavati nanyah | agama3h agmbhuta3y 77 atragaccha | agamaSh 
pataSv ?f atragaccha || evakaro dirghabadhanarthah s | anyatha hi purve 
pavSda anantaran vidhin badhante nottaran iti hrasvasyaiva 7 * badha syat h 
asve || 73 [| 

lkah sthane asve aci paratas tadasanno yanadeso bhavati | dirgha 
pavadah’ 8 1 dadhy 80 asina | madhv 80 apanaya | pitrarthah | lakftib 


* 1 17 « 1 2 22 14 8 2 2. 75 » 2 3 30 

vs J l 77 78 I 1 74 88 1 2 7 
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dadhy ltakaya dlyatam ity aha || asva iti kim || dadhidam \ madhustrah |j 
iko yanbhir vyavadhanam ity eke | te?am ikah pancaml* 1 || dadhiy atra | 
madhuv atra | tiriyan | bhfivadayab ]J 

hrasvo t Spade || 74 || 

ikah sthane asve act pare hrasvade£o bhavati va yanapav5da^ 8 ' { na 
cet tav igacav ekatra pade 33 bhavatal) | nadi 3 * e?a | nady 8 ’ e§a | dadhi 30 
atra 1 dadhy 83 atra | madhu 80 atra | madhv atra | ati eti | aty eti | anu 
eti 1 anv eti |[ hrasvasyapi hrasvah | parjanyaval iaksaftnpravrttih (( apada 
iti ktm U nadyau 83 ) 1 vadhvau | nadyudakam ) vadhvananam || 

rty akah || 75 |1 

akah sthane jii 7 kare Jkare* 5 cici pare hrasvadelo va bhavati j raaha 
r5 ,h J mahar§Qt s * | dhuliftah j dhulyttah 83 | vadhuinarn | vadhjTjam 8- * | 
kartnsyah \ kartfsyah" || Iti |( tava Jkarah | tavalkarah 88 1| taka rah kim |J 
kany3 fkarah 1 kanyarkarah 88 || 

£ 29 } fS coh sacah (j 76 J( 

uh rvatpiasya (vamasya cakah sthane rtt rk5re Jkare cact pare pareijaca 
sahitasya fn ity acsamudayo 'jvyanjanasamudayo vanjhntaraip va l^atsprsta 
karanam odeso bhavati va l pitrr$abhah | pitp^abhah | pitr$bhah || Jti || 
pitjlkarah | pitflkarah | pitfkarah (| Jvamasya |[ pitjftaka ity aha | pitjrtaka 
ity aha ) pitftaka ity aha )) ]ti Ivamasya | j p alltaka ity aha J pit|ltaka ity 
aha j pitftaka ity aha | jvaipalvanjayor ekatvaprattj nana d Jity adese rphitfa 
didarSanal latvam |[ cakaro vety 88 asyanukarsaajartham f tenottaratra nanu- 
vartate |) saca ity adhikarah padante ’ty enah 1 I 1 94] iti yavat ]{ 

dirghah || 77 |1 

akah sthane act pare pareajaca sahitasya tadasanno mtyaip dargha adeso 
bhavati ] damjagram | sagata | muiundrah | nadiyam J madhudakam 1 
vadhudaram j pitfsabhah |{ Jvanjasyanukarartad anyatra dirgho nastiti Jvar 
gasya fkara eva dirghah H 

sasy ak |] 78 ]J 

akah sasy act pareijaca sahitasya yathasaipkhyam ag dirgho bhavati J 
tah*» | SBh | buddlh | dhenuh | nadlh 1 vadhuh matfh pasya }| 

■t 

ntmlab purflgah {] 79 || 

akah purplmgasaipbandhint 4asy aci pare pareijaca “sahitasya yathasarp. 
khyaip dirgho nakaranta ade£o bhavati [ jinan® 0 | muiun } sadhun j pit pi j| 

81 J 1 46. 82 J 1 73 «* J. 1 62 f »* 1 2 120 

85 Cf OntSm ru den Pratyahara sutras. 88 J 1 82 

83 J 1 77 88 J 1 74 *» 1 2 216 ■» J 2 92, 95. 49 
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tfhralucy anah || 80 |1 

dhakarasya rephasya ca luci 91 purvasySjjo dlrgho bhavati j lidham | 
gudham [ puna ratrau | agni rathena” { patu raja || dhraluksahacaryad iha 
na bhavati || esa karoti | sa dadati 93 || 

sahivaho 'syauff || 81 |j 

sahivahor avamasya dhralucy okaro bhavati ] sodha | \cxjha ] 'odhum | 
vodhum || asyety adhikaras tathanipedhy cny en [l 1 93 J id yavat [| 

£ 30 } iky ntafl || 82 || 

asya saca iti vartate ] avamasya sthane iki pare parenaci sahitasya 
yathasaipkhyam cn ar lty eta ade& bhavanti | devendrah | mhlcyam | gan 
dhodakam { malodha | paramanjib maharjih | tavalkarah | salkara” ityadi l, 

e]iicy ate || 83 [| 

avamasya sthane cci ujade£c ca pare sacas tad5sanna aij adtso bhavati | 
tavai?a | khatvaisa tavaindri tavaudanali | tavaupagavalj || uci || dhautab | 
dhautavan || 


prasyo4ho4hyuhaifaiiye || 84 || 

prasabdasya yad avamarp tasya ethane uijha udhi uha esa esya ity etesu 
saca asanna aijadeSo bhavati | praudhah I praudhih [ prauhab [ prai§ah | 
praisyab || 

svairasvoiTyakjauhitiyam || 85 ]| < 

svaira svairin afcjauhipi ity etesv avaijnasya saca ejadeso bhavati | s\a s ya 
irab | svairah | svayam Tnturp silam asyeti | svam | ak^rtam uho syain 
astlti | akjauhuji sena || 

otnant par ah || 86 [i 

avamasya sthane omiabde Snadese ca sacah paro jade&i bhavati ( 
tavoipk5rah | kom ity avocat || ani || a rsyat j arsyat 95 | adya ars 
yat | adyarsyat | khatvarsyat | a lhi | ehi BS | upa ehi | upehi | parehi | a 
fidha | odha 95 j adyodha | khatvodha j| 

eve ’trtyoge || 87 |j 

avamasya evalabde sacab paxo jaddho bhavati | na cet sa evasabda 
niyogavisaye 'vadharape- vartate | myogah | idam eva kartavyam itt | iheva 
drsyate I adyeva tisthati | tattvanvakhyanam etat || anij’oga it; kim f[ 
atraiva 9 * tvarp tistheti myujyate |l 


si I 1 131 » J 2 72 1 131 »* I 1 158, 46 

»* Cf Cmtam. zuJ 1 76. « I 1 82 »« J 1 83 
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vausthautau samase || 88 j) 

avanjasya o&ha&ibde otuiabde ca pare sacab paro ’jadcso bhavati va { 
tau cen mmittammittinav ekatra samase bhavatah | bimbosthl | bimbau 
5thi ss 1 sthulotuh 1 sthulautub || samasa iti him j| rajaputrau?tham paiya | 
devadattautuvijrxnbhitam pa^ya \\ 

£31} or trtiyoya jte J| 89 || 

trtlyantasambandhmo ’vamasya sthane rta^abde pare saca aradeso bha 
vati samase 1 sukhartah | duhkhartab || Tty ar upasargasya [1 1 91) iti 
punar argrahanad hrasvo 97 na badhyate 1 duljkhartah | sukhartah 97 [| trtl 
yaya iti kim j| paramartah 98 || samasa iti kim \\ duhkhenartah 98 || 

pradaSarnavasanakambalavatsatarasyariie || £0 || 
pra da$a rna va«ana kambala vatsatara lty etesam avanjasya rpa^abde 
pare saca ar bhavati samase | pragatam pjam prarpam | da&nam pjaip 
dasamam | daia rnam yasyam sa dalama nadi dasamo janapadah j rnapa 
nayanaya rnam rnatpam | pjasya rnam rpamam | vasanam eva p?am vasanar 
qam I) evam kambalarnam | vatsataraipam j) hrasvo na badhyata iti prar 
paro 97 jtyadi bhavati JJ 

jty ar upasargasya }| 91 || 

upasargasya yad avarparp tasya 'thane ykaradau dhatau pare saca ar 
bhavaU | sarvapavadah | prardhnoti | prarcchati || punar argrahaijatp hra«- 
vabadhanartham® 7 || 

supi i a || 92 || 

upasargasya yad avanjam tasya sthane supi subantavayave rkaradau 
dhatau pare saca ar bhavati va | pakse yatha praptam | upanjabhiyati | 
upaisabbiyati 98 | uparsabhiyab 97 |J upalkariyati" | upalkariyati ] upajkari 
yaU|l 


talhSmncdhy cny en || 93 || 

upasargasya yad avamam tasya sthane m gatau edhi vrddhau lty eta 
bhyam anyasminn enadau dhatau pare sea enadeso bhavati | tatha subdJia 
tau tu va | prelayati | presayati | upokhati \ prokhati || subdhatau || upe- 
lakiyati | upailaklyati 100 | upodanlyati J upaudanlyati [| anmedhy iti kim H 
upaiti 1 ”® | praidhate (| 

’ padanie 'ly enah || 94 H 

padante ya en tasya alcare pare saca en bhavati | te ’tra | pato ’tra || 
padanta iti kim || nayanarn 1 | lavanam || takarab kim 1| patav assva 1 |{ 


» T 1 1 75 
> M ; i 83 


08 1 J 82 
1 1 l 71 


os Cf oben &. 14 24 f 
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{52} gor od ta j] 95 || 

saca* itx ruvTttam ( go&bdasya yah padanta en tasya aldire pare okaro 
vS bhavati \ or odvacanain pralqtibhavurtham | goagram | gavagram* | go 
’gram * || he citrago 'gram ity atra atrago&abdasya* laksapikatvan na bha 
vati | Iak$apapratipadoktayoh praiipadoktasyaiva grahaoam j na tu lak?aKu 
kasya || 

cvo ’ey cnakse || 96 |j 

gosabdasya padantc vartarrnnasya cnab aci pare ava ity adeso va bha 
vati ] na cet =o 'j akra^ibdasthah J gavagram J go’gram 4 j goagram* J gaves- 
varah | gavisvarah* |] padanta lti kim || gavi T || anaksa iti kim || goaksam* | 
goTejam* J| 

tndre || 97 |) 

gosabdasya padantc vartamanasya enah mdrarabdasthc ’ci pare ava ity 
adeso mtyarp bhavati | ga vend rah |( 

talayane 'kfe J| 98 || 

gosabdasya padantc vartamanasya enah ak$asabdasthe "a pare vatSyanc 
V4C>e a\ety ade=o bhavati \ gavak$afr | vatayanam ity arthafc || anyatra ]| 
gok§am 4 | goak$am* [| 

tia plutasyarutau || 99 (| 

plutasyarutav aci pare yat prapnoti tan na bhavati | devadatta3» alra 
nv asi | jmadatta3 idam anaya || amtav iti kim | su9oka3 iti ) susloketi* j| 
gitah || 100 || 

ganubandhakasyaci pare tanmnuttaip yat prapnoti tan na bhavati | 
mum 10 etau | sadhu etau | pacete atra | pacSvahe” avam |( 

coder aco ’ndtioh Jl 101 |1 

cadir asattvavad anvarpto yo ’c tasyaci pare tannimittarp na bhavati | 
a apehi | i mdram paiya | u utti^tha J a evarp nu manya*^ | 3 evaip kila 
fat // anana itt kua a uftam J cenam 9 J Jjad u&sm } [33} a ihi j etu J a 
udakantat odakantat pnyam anuvrajet | a aryebhyah | arjebhyo ’sya ya*o 
gatam || 

I$adarthe knyayoge maiyadabhividhau ca yah | ^ 
flam Btarp nitaiji vidjad vakyasmarapayor amt || * 

* otoJy |J 102 H ;•»* 

cider okarantasyaa pare yat prapnoti tan na bhavati \ aho idam | 
utaho evam | atho asmai | no indnyam || * •* 

* i i~76 3 2 1 96 * J 1 91 * 2 l 123 

# j 1 95 M171 *5327 * H 82. 

io 1 2, 22 ii 2 4. 93 
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sou vetau || 103 || 

summitto ya okaras tasya lU^abdc pare yat prapnoti tan na bhavati va 1 
palo iti | patav iti”) || sav iti him || gav ity aha || 

f ( conah J| 104 |( 

un jty ctasya itau pare fi »ty ayarp dirghanunasika adcso bhavati va \ 
caSabdad yad anyat prapnoti tac ca va bhavati | evaip trairiipyaip bhavati ] 
u lU 1 U lU 13 | V itl“ II 

mayo ’ct vo 'san || 105 || 

may iti pratyaharah I niaya uttarasya ufiah sthane aci pare vakaro 
bhavati va l sa casan abhutavat | krunn ,s v astc j krunn u Este 13 | kim 
v 1130am j kim u u§pam 1J | tad v asya matam I tad u asya matam | kim 
v iti | kim q iti 1 * | kim u iti 1 * ( kit ji v iti lT asve [J 1 73 1 iti yail // 
asattvad 1 * dvitvam 19 anusvaranunasikabhavaS ca |[ 

halo ’mmasikd nutiasikah svah || 106 || 

padante vartamanasya halah sthane anuriasike pare sthaninal? svo 
nunasika adeSo bhavati va | van madhura | rag 0 madhura | $an nayafe j 
Sad nayah | tan nayanam ] tad 30 nayanam 1 kakummandalam | kakub 
maodalam 20 | halmatram | halmatram | tvan o ,# iti 1 tvag n iti || asan 18 
ity eva | tvann iti l hrasvan namah [1 1 123] iti dvitvam na bhavati [j 
pralyaye || 107 [| 

padante vartamanasya halah sthEne anunasikadau pratyaye pare sthani 
nab svo nunasika Edeso bhavati nityam | vanmayam 1 ?an:n2m J] padanla 
iti kim || yajnah 1 svapnah || 

£34} rtsyoh j| 10S || 

padante vartamane rephe sakare ca ikaranubandhe pare yah purvas 
tasya sthane svo 'nunSsika adeso bhavati | n$b pahi* kaskan 22 \ bhav f 
chadayati” j| 


mnatfl jayy apadante || 109 || 

makarairakanapam apadante vartamanan&rp jayi pare nimittasvo 
nunasiko bhavati || masya || ganta | gantum || nasya || fiankita | sankitum || 
bahuvacanarp nasya ioatvabadhanartham j| visrambhaJj | abhi?anti |] apa 
danta iti kim |j bhavan paramah || 


22 I 1 71 
i* 1 1 122L 
28 1 1 105 
» 1 1 148. 


>* 1 1 J01 

18 i 1 im 
*• ctii 123 

”11 149 


i« 1 1 73 
22 / 1 73, in 
*° J 2 75 
as j 1 150 
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Saly tmtuiarah || 110 |[ 

makaranakarifrdm apadante vartamarunarp s thane £ah pare 'nusvSro 
bhavati |1 masya ]| puipsi | pupsjate |] nasya |j daip&h, | yaSjpsi || 
tnatfifno hah iau J| 111 || 

padanta hi variate marpgrahapjt | mamagamasya padante vartamanasya _ 
ca makarasya sthune hah pare tau nimittas\o ’nunasiko 'nusvarai ca parya- 
yaja bhavatah | cankramyate | caipkramayate 51 | abhraHiho vayulj [abhraip 
liha vayuh | masys || tvan karogi | tvaip karo$i | sayyanta | saipyanta || 
padanta iU kim (| gamyate | ramyate [| 

hi Ivyarnm H 112 |J 

padante vartamunasya makarasya sthane lavayamana lty etadvamapare 
hakare pare teyup svo ’nunasiko 'nusvara4 ca paryayerja bhavatah | kil 
hladayati j kup hladayati j kiv hvayate | kup hvayate | kiy hyah j kup 
hyaJj ( kim hmalayati | kup hmafayati ( km hnuse | kup linuee || 
samrat [| 113 || 

sam »ty etasya rajatau kvibante pare anusvarabhavo mpatyate j 
samrafsu pancama); Santd; |{ 

khay khayah Sari va |j 114 || 

padanta ltx mvrttam | khayah €an pare khayiadeo bhavati va | tacch 
■^'te J tac sete J vathsah ) vatsah j aphsar^h j apsarah JJ 

£35J Soto ’nu dve ]• 115 j| 

ear ah parasya khayah sthSne anu yad anyat prapnoti tasmm kjte pa§cad 
dve riipe bhavato va | ka£ cchadayati** | kas chadayati | tvaip kkhanasf* | 
tvaip khanasi j stthali | sthah || anv ity uktatvad asan z *„ lti mvrttam iU 
dvitve cartvadi 25 bhavati || punah khayah parasya sarah sthane dve riipe 
bhavato va 1 tac fcete [ tac sete | vatssah | vatsah || 
yano mayah || 116 || 

yanah parasya mayah sthane dve rupe bhavato vq | vrksav kkaroti | 
Vfkjav karoti | vaJmnukah | valmlkah jj anv' 7 ity eva || prorppunava J 
ur]jijayi?ati || punar mayah parasya yanah sthane dve rupe bhavato va || 
dadhyy atra | dadhy atra J madhw atra | madhv atra | trapw atra J trapv 
atra |] 

aco kxo krecah jf 117 || 

acah paro yo hakaro repha§ ca tabhyarp parasya ahracah hakarad rephad 
aca§ canyasya vamasya sthane dve rupe bhavato va ( brahmma | brahma f 

« 4 1 88. * 5 J 1 135 M J 1 105 

« 1 1 11 
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sarvva!)‘| sarvah | dirgghalj” | dirghai) || ahraca iti kim || barhah | dahrab | 
a ham {{ 

adirghat jf 118 (j 

adirghad acab parasyahracah sthane dve riipe bhavato va | daddby"' 
atra j dadhy atra ) patthy" s adanam | pathy adanam | tvakk | tvak | 
tvagg 1 tvag j go3ttratal> | go3tratah \\ any’ 7 ity adhikarat kutvadau 23 *■ 
krte dvitvam (j adirghad ekahality antiktva na sarpyoga U 1 119] tv aci 
[1 1 121] iti yogadvayarambhSd virame 'py ayam adesab || ahraca iti kim | 
sahyam 1 vary ah ] titaub ]| adirghad iti kim [| sutram | patram | vak || 

na satnyoge |] 119 || 

halo ’nantarab saipyogah J sarpyoge pare ahracah sthane dve rupe na 
bhavatab | indrab I krtsnam |j 

putrasyadiputradtny akrose )| 120 [| 

putra&bdasya adirt&bde pare putradinSabde ca pare akn*>avi§aye dve 
rupe na bhavatab ] putradini tvam asi pa pc | putraputradmi bhava ]J anya- 
tra puttradini §i^umari |) 

£36} cci |1 121 {J 

adirghat parasya ahracah stlune aci pare dve rupe na bhavatab 1 dadhi | 
madhu || 

Sarah (| 122 || 

&iro 'ci pare dve rupe na bhavatab | dar&nam | var$ab | taream |( 
hrasvan namah padante || 123 (| 

hrasvat parasya padante vartamanasya hamah sthane a a pare dve riipe 
bhavatab | krunfi bste | sugar** lha | kreann iha (| asiddhaip bahinuigam 
antarange iti no na bhavati || 

d»T£hec cJio vo \\ 124 

padante vartamonad dlrghat parasya chakaras>a dve riipe bhavato va | 
kanya cchatram 50 | kanya chatram )| 

plum j/ 125 ;/ 

padante vartamonad dirghastKinjlcU plutst parasya chakarasya dve rupe 
bhavato vi | Sgaccha bho tndrabhutc3 cchatram 70 Snaya | agaccha bho 
indrabhute3 chatram finaya |{ dlrghid jti kim || Sgacclia bho devadatt53 
chatram finaya |) 


** J 1. 13G. 


** 1 2 . 88 . 


J. 1 135. 
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ajatimafiah || 126 Jj 

a call uno manaS cav>a>ad uttarasja chakarasya dve riipc ratjaip 
bhavatah | icchati 30 | mlccehati 1 ® | acdunatti J ma cchidat ({ anv” itj 
eva 1| pra'mah | praftu || 

(jajbkaja T to lug itau || 127 || 

d5cbhajalj 35 anekacts ’vyaktanukaranasja jaJj at&ibdas tasya ltisabde 
pare lug Iopo bhavati | chamat iti | cham iti | patat Ui | pat it: | asiddhaip 
bahirangam anta range iti luci jaStvaip** na prapnoti || 

cakad it: taditapi lqtam | 

iti dakarantarp dra^avyam || dajbhaj lU kim || chat lU | chad iti j jagat 
it: | jagad iti {| 

[37J na dvyukteh || 128 || 

dve uktl yasya tasya dajbhajo 3 * >o ’tiabdas tasya itau pare lug na 
bhaval: | patatpatad lU | ghatadghatad iti f vipsayaip dvyuktih 33 | patatpatad 
it: samudayanukaranam j| 

tab II 129 || 

dvyukter fJajbhajo 34 to yas takaras tasya itau pare lug bhavat: | patat 
pa{eti J « k aroti | ghatadghafct: karoti || 

dacy adau || 130 j| 

dvyukter adau purvasyam uktau ato yas takaras tasya daci parato nit- * 
>arp lug bhavat: I patapatakaroti | dhamadhamakaroU || 
dhro dhn || 131 || 

dhakarasya rephasya ca yathasamkhyani dhakare rephe ca pare lug 
bhavati | Edham 5 ’ J gudham | agru rathena | puna rauti || 

* halo yarn yamo va || 132 [| 

halah parasya yamo yathasarpkhyaip yam: pare lug bhavati va | adityab | 
adityyah 38 |[ ke§aip cid yamam iti pathah | te§aip vacanabhedad yathasaip 
khyarp nastity udaharanam idam || babhyate | babhryate ||i 
]<nt jarah sve va If 133 || 

halah parasya jarah sve jan pare lug va bhavati J bhintah | bhmttalj | 
bhmtam | bhinttam || sva iti kim || taptva I 1 

udah sthaslambhah || 134 || 

udah parasya sthastambhor dhatvor avayavasya jaro jan pare nityaip 
lug bhavati | utthata ] utthatum | uttambhita f uttambhitum (| uttthata | 

„ l i ns 32 3 4 Si ”2 1 136 136. 

«, 2 3 8 « J 1 82 •» 1 1 80 » J 1 116 
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uttambhiS iti trisaniyoeal) adirglfit U. 1. 1181 ill dvitvcna bhavati 1 1 

sfeander atfcirKfato toga ili P!?«iaffidisu draslavyah j) 

car H 135 || 

j ara ij ethane jari pare earadeSo bhavati j vedacchatram | gudalit tarati j 
natsyatc \ lapsyatc || ja§i )zi II. 1. 136] vacanat khari cartvam || 

{38} jefi jas || 136 |f 

jaraij sthSne jasi pare ja$ bhavati ] caro ’pavada); J Jabdha | labdhum J 
dogdha l boddha | §a<Jbhyab | vidyud bhadra || 

Scan Scu stvo [ t {j 137 || 

sakarasya Sakare cavarge copa§h§tasya sthanc Patera adeso bhavati j 
talha tavargasya cavargab | aptai iobhate ) tapas carati | ya£a§ chatram | 
Scyotati | bhrijati 39 || tavargasya || tac £ete | bhavafi £etd | tac carati | tac 
chadayati ] taj jayati ] taj jha$ayati J bhavan jakareria | rajna | yajfiah || 
samavacane yathasarpkhyam \ laillyam acaryasya | na fiat [I. 1. 139,] tolj 
padanta iti ni?edhat pare toJ? $i [J. 1. 141] iti ni$edh5t purve ca icutv a$- 

tutve 10 1| 

stou flu II 138 11 

sakarasya $akare tavarge copa§li$tasya §akaro bhavati | tatha tavargasya 
tavargah ] ka§ §ajnde-| ka§ tikate | ka§ thakarena || tavargasya ]| pe>ta | tat 
trkate | tat thakareija |J 

na sat || 139 || 

sakarat parasya scutvarp na bhavati | asnati | klisnati j | 

. » / oh padante 'natrinagafinavoleh || 140 || 

*■, 

padante vartamamt tavargSd uttarasya stutvaip na bhavati I narpna- 
garmavatiSabdan varjayitvQ ( madhuht sldati | sadnayam 41 | $aij nayah f| 
anaipnagarinavater iti kim \ §an|nam 4J | §aipjagari | eaijtjavatib 1 1 padanta iti 
kim || Stfte || padanta ity adhikara a padapansamapteh || 

tok fi || 141 || 

tavargasya padante vartamenasya §akare pare ^-tutvarp na bhavati | 
agrucit sadikab 1 mah5n saajdalj |j 

K lak || 142 || 

padante vartamanasya tavargasya sthane lakare pare ]akarade&> bha- 
vati | tal lunati | bhaval likhati || 

J. 1. 136 « 2.1.138. « 2.2 152 ** 1 - 2 l 52 * 34 * 
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£39} itio ho ]ka$ vd [| 143 |] 

Padante vartamanaj jafah parasya hakarasya sthane yathasaipkhyatp 
}ha$ va bhavati 1 ajjhalau [ aj halau f tnstubbhutam | tnstub-hutam [ vag 
gtiasati ( vag hasati | sad dhalam | sad halani | taddhitam | tad hitam |j 

SaS cho 'mi J| 144 || 

Phdante vartamanaj jafa uttarasya fakarasya ami pare chakaro bhavati 
va | tac chobhate J tac fobhate | tnftup chrii>3te | tn?Jup Sruyate |J 

tmo gag<}ak sort J| 145 || 

padante vartamanayor nakaranakaraj o)) fan pare yathjsaipkhyaip ga* 
dak ity etav agamau va bhavatah | krnnk fete 1 krun fete | sugary fete > 
sugan fete || 

4 ms tat so ’icah || 146 || 

padante vartamanad dabaran nakarac ca parasya sakarasya tadagatno 
va bhavati | afcah | Scasarp>ogasyavayavaf cet sakaro na bhavati | madhu 
htt sldati | bhavSnt saipsadi || asca iti kim j] sat Scyotanti ] bhavan fcyotati ,1 

nah il jak || 147 |! 

nakarasya padante vartaxnanasya sakare pare jagagamo 43 va bhavati j 
a&calj | Scasaipyogasya tn Sakare na bhavati | bhavaiic fete 44 | bhavan 44 fete | 
kj-sanc fete | krsan sete | bhavafic furab | bhavan Surah j| 

njnah pi nrak || 148 |j 

n m ity etasya nakarasya padantasthasya pakare pare n 4S it* ibaranu 
bandha Sdet^o rak 43 vagamah paryayqpa bhavato va | n^h w pa hi | njrph," 
pabi J nfn pahi || 

karflskan stsak J| 149 J] 

kan ity etasya* fasantasya dvirvacane kjte purvasya si 43 it* Iharlnu- 
bandha adeSah sak« vagamah parySyeija mpatyate | klskan' 5 | kaipskan 45 | 
nsyor ikaro nsyoh [J 1 108} iti visasararthah [| w 

£40J chavy amy aprasanah |l 150 (| 

prafan varj itasya yo nakaras tasya padantasya ampare chavi para tab 
sir 4 * adefab sak 30 vagamah paryayepa bhavatah | bhavif 51 ctedayab j bha 
varpf 51 chadayati | bhavis 50 tarati | bhavaips 3 tarati 1 1 chaviti kim 1 1 bha 
van phalati |J anub kim j| bhavan tsarukah || apraSana iti kim |j praf33 
carati || 


43 1 A 54 44 1 1 127 

«« I 1 108 , 2 67 41 J 1 HO , 2 67 

»» 1 \ 108 60 J 1 54 

« j 1 110, 137 33 J 1 no 


2 1 108. 
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puntah khayt || 151 || 

pum ity ctasya yad antyarp tasya padantasya ampare khayi paratah 
sJ«akau bhavatah | pvUkokilah 4 ’ i purpskokilab J puskhStam ! purpskhutam / 
pukali l pui^cali |1 

samah skjsi gluk ca jl 152 j| 

skrsi sasatkasya kpto 'vaya\e sakare pare sam ity ctasja sisakau gluk ca 
bhavanti | sasskarta 49 I sasskartum 1 sarpsskarta 1 saipsskartum | saskarta | 
saskartum J| gitvam uttarartham )} 

vyo Vy aghobhobhagoh || 153 ({ 

avan>ad agho-bho-bhago ity etebhyaS ca parasya padantasya \akarasya 
yakarasya ca$i pare glug bliavati J vrk$a hasati 1 vrk§avrs«im ucatejSiijo vrksav | 
deva 81 yanti \ agho hasati 8 * j bho dadati | bhago dehi |f padanta iti kim |j 
gavyam | jayyam | bho vyoma || 

acy aspa$fa$ ca || 154 || 

avarpud aghobhobhagobhj’as ca parayoh padantayor vyor aci pare g!ug 
aspa$tah avyaktaSrutiS casanno bhavati 1 pata u | patav u 5S | ta u | lay u | 
agho u | aghoy u 1 agho'* atra 1 aghoy atra | bho 58 atra | bhoy atra | bhago 
atra 1 bhagoy atra H gluci gitah 11 1 1001 ‘ti sandhiprati$edliarthah ]j 

vanuny at 1| 155 H • • 

avarpat parasya padantasya vyalj uiwarjite aci pare glug aspa$ta$ cade 
£au va bhavatab 1 pak$e tadavasthyam j pata lha | patav lha | patav iha | 
deva a sate | devay 6sate j devay 5sate ]| padanta iti kim || nayanam ' | 
lavanam H 

£41} rer yah J| 156 |1 

avanjSd aghobhobhagobhyai ca parasya rer lkaranubandhasya sthane 
asi pare yakaro bhavati | devay 88 Ssate | deva 59 hasanti | aghoy 80 atra | 
agho hasati | bhoy aste ( bho raja j bhagoy Sssva | bhago dayase |] rer iti 
kim Jl antar dayate \[ 

ato ’ddha$y uh \\ 157 |[ 

aka rat parasya re!? sthane akare ha$i ca pare ukara adeso bhavati J 
yatvapavSdab 1 sramano 81 ’smi 1 dharmo 58 jayati || takarah kim j| deva 82 
atra | deva yanti [ susrota3 atra nv asi J susrota3 dehi | sarvajna a3ste j| 
rer iti kim |( antar asmi U 

holy onansamdse luk tah sat lj 158 |J 
takSirasthamkat* 3 sakarat parasya rer hall pare lug bhavati | na cet sa 
sakaro nansamase bhavati 1 e^a*‘ karoti j sa dadati ] paramai$a karoti { 

85 I 1 155 86 J 1 156 

68 j 2 72 80 1 2 72 , 1 153 

81 J 2 72, 1 SM 8 * J 2 72 , 1 156, 155 
81 1. 2. 15, 72. 
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paramasa dadati || habti kim [| e4o ’smi 93 | so ’smi || anansamasa itt kim jj 
ane?o gacchaU ] aso gacchati || 

tadah padapurane [| 159 {[ 

tadadesat sakarad uttarasya rer aci pare anansarria=e lug bhavati [ pada 
puranavisaye | lope cet padah puryate | 

sarja dasarathi ramah sai?a raja yudhisthirab | 
saica kamo mahatySgl sai?a partho dhanurdharah || 
padapunuja lti kim || 

sa e?a bharato raja yo nyayye pathi vartate [| 

to 'hno $y asttb TuparatJi ralnantare [j 160 [] 

ahan 89 lty etasya rer a§i pare rephSdeso bhavati na subruparatnrathan 
tare§u | ahar 69 eti | ahar dadati || asubruparatnrathantara iti kim '| aho- 
bhyam 87 | ahobhih | dirghahayam 89 | ahorupam | gatam aho 89 ratnr agata | 
aho rathantaram l| 

£42} visarjamyasya || 161 || 

visarjamyasySgi , ° pare repho bhavati | mumr 71 asti | sadhur asmi | 
c ajur f2 jayati | pitur dayase ]| vnsarjanlyasyety adhikara a padaparisamap 
•steb 

vaharpatyadiju || 162 || 

ahaipatity evamadisu iabdesu visarjaruyasya sthane repho bhavati \a | 
aharpatih | ahaljpatih T3 | girpatih | gflipatilj j dhurpatdj dhuhpatih | praceta 74 
rajan | praceto rajan || va rephad atra rer utvabadhaya pak?e visarjaniyah || 
chavy asari || 163 || 

visarjamyasya sthane asarpare chavi paratah ^akaro bhavati | kas cha 
dayati j kas 7S tarati j antas thudati | matas takarena 1 1 asanti kim 1 1 areft 
tsaruh 1| ** * 

sort va || 164 H 

visarjamyasya asarpare san pare sakaro va bhavati | kas dobhatc * | 
kah sobhate | matas sandhe | rnatah saijdhe | antas siktah | antah siktab ,| 
luk khayi pare || 165 j| 

visarjamyasya khayi pare sari parato lug va bhavati | anta sklialati | 
antas skhalati | an tab skhalati | cak§u spandate | cak$us spandate | cakjuh 
spandate |j 


« 1 2 72 1 157 94 « 1 2 72 « I 2 72 , 1 157 

8* 1 2 95 134 I 1 157 70 1 2. 67 

m 1 2 72 67 1 2 72 73 J 2. 72 1 160 . 2 67 

« 1 1 130, 80 « 1 2.72 67 
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A upatt x la X pam J! 366 JJ 

\ ]samniy 3 S)’a kavargiy e pavarglye caferpare khayi pare x kaSpa lty etau 
jihramun>opadlmfim>au jatMsamkhyam odetot \i bhavata), | to X karoti | 
kail karoti I tax khanati I tab khanati lanta~ pacati ) anlab pacati I anta* 
pbalati | antal) phalati || a<aipara iu kim || vasal) fcjaumara | abdlulj psj 
taro |1 khayiti kim || antar gacchati | antar bhjsatc || 
t: rasas leli Silt )} 167 j| 

usarpjilakasya 75 tirasab febdasya saipbandhmo visarjaruyasya slhSnc 
kavargljc pavargiye cafe rpare kliayi pare silj ikaranubandha adtso bhnxati 
va j tiraskplya J Urahkftya | tiraskaroti \ tirabkaroti || ter iti kim || tirab 
krtsa 11 

[45] tuztnaspurasalf || 168 || 

namaspuras 77 lty etayos tisaipjhakayolj saipbandhinor visarjamyisya 
kupav asa rpare khayi pare mtyaip sir bhavati | namaskjtya j namaskaroti | 
puraskrtya | puraskaroU [J ter iti kim {| namab krtva | purab krtva (| yoga 
vibhago mtyarthab || 

caturmrdurbahtravispradusam {| 169 || 

catur ms-dus-bahis-Svis pradus ity ete$aip visarjaruyasya kupav aferpare 
khayi pare sir bhavati ) catu?kam 78 | catuspatram | mskaroti | ni$pacati f 
duskaroti | duspacati ( bahiskaroti | bahi?pacati | aviskaroti | avtjpacati j 
pradu§karoti | praduspibati | nt$kulah J ciuspuru$ab f| 

suco va (J 170 jj 

suepratyayantasya visarjamyasya kupav aferpare khayi pare sir va 
bhavati ) dvts 0 karoti 1 dvih 7 » karoti j tri? khanati | trih khanati | catu? 
pacati 1 catuh 90 pacati || 

ismso pek$ayam || 171 |j . 

isuspratyayantasya sarpbandhmo visarjaruyasya kupav aferpare khayi 
•'pare sir va bhavati | sthanimnuttapade cet parasparasyapeksayam bhavatah { 
«arpi 5 karoti 18 | sarpih karoti ( saipi? pibati j sarpih pibati 1 dhanus khaij 
dayati 1 dhanuh khandayati | dhanus phalati ) dhanulj phalati paramasarpis 
karoti 1 paramasarpih karoti 1 paramadhanus phalati 1 paramadhanuh 
phalati |) isa sahacarySd uso tmo tra grahanad iha na bhavati || cakmb 
kalaham j bhmdyuh pQp5m |[ apek§ayam iti kim || tisihatu sarpih piba 
tvam udakam {] 

nakuyatkarthe |) 172 j| 

isuspratyayantasya visarjaruyasya sthane kupav aferpare khayi knya 

79 i 1 31 77 / 1 29 h j Z 6S 
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35 


padavarjitasamanadhikararjapadasthe pare sthammrmttayor apeksayam sii 
na fahavati j saipih 91 fcalakam [ yajuh pitakam || knyapratisedhah kim f, 
saipi? knyate 82 | sarpih knyate |1 ekartha iti kim j| sarpig kurabhe | sarpih 
kumbhe J] 

£44^ samase 'samastasya |{ 173 l| 

lsuspratyayantasya purvenasamastasya saipbandhmo visarjaniya'ya 
kupdv asarpare khayi pare sir bhavati ] te cet sthanmimittapade eka samase 
bhivatah | sarpj^kunclam* 3 J sarpi$panam j dhanuskhandam | dhaniifpha 
lam || samasa iti kim || tijthatu sarpih 84 piba tvam udakam |j asamastasyeti 
lim || paramasarpihkupdam 8 * | indradhanuhkhandam || 

pade ’dhasstrasah || 174 || 

purvenakjtasamasayoh adhas-Siras jly etayor visarjanlyasya padaSabde 
pare samase sir bhavati | adhaspadam 84 | Siraspadam j| samasa iti kim |) 
adhah 84 padam | 4irah padam || asamastasyeti kim || paramasirahpadam |j 
kjkamkarfisakusakafnikumbhapatTe ’to ' navyayasya || 175 || 

anavyayasya purvenasamastasya saipbandhino ’karat parasya visarja 
myasya sthane dukpi karatje karaun kantau kamsa kuS kanjl kumbha patra 
ity eteeu paratah sanfise sir bhavati | ayaskrt | ayask^ralj | payaskamab | 
askamaft { ayaskarpsah / aysskuS / ayaskarm ( payaskiwtbhaij { payaj 
kumbhl | payaspatram | payaspatri || pratipadikagrahane hngavHistasyapi 
grahapajp bhavati || anavyayasyeti kim || svaljkamah || samasa iti kim || 
ayah karoti [| asamastasyeti kim || paramayalabkamah || QUkamJti 85 pavi- 
dhau kamigrahanad atranyantagrahapam | tena striyapi payaskamiti bha- 
vati || 

puAyayt || 176 || 

anavyayasya saipbandhino visarjaruyasya kupav asarpare khayi pratya 
yasthe pare sir bhavati | kamya kalpa ka pakih pratyayali | tan kavayah 
prayojayanti | yaSaskamyati ] gifkalpam 8 ' | ya^askam | yuspala 8 " | suyu,- 
paQ || 

tta rakttah kdrttyd // 177 jj 

rcphantasyahnaS ca visarjaniyasya kamyapratyaye sir na bhavati | 
dhubkamyati” | ahahkamyati* 4 |l 

£4 53 hJastal supas It |l 178 || 

hrsvat parasya visarjaruyasya subantad vihite takaradau pratyaye sir 
bhavati \ tara tama tas-taya tva tal tyafc pratyayab tan kavayah prayojayanti | 


»« 1 2. 72 67 « / I 171 Z 65 ” J 2 tt 
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PIE CKAMMATJK SXKATAYANA'S 
I sandman. | saipi** !' ca«u 5 tiyam | caWvam | catu 5t a | 

nislyab II 

hi so ’nasevayaw tape J| 179 || 

nisal, sambandhino visarjaniyasya takaradau tapatau paratal, air bha- 
.■ 1 nuannati 88 svanjam H anasevayam ill kira ]| mstapati svamarp 
"aJakdriMI Uti kim II "iratapat II SapnirdeSd iha na bhavat, || mAta- 


tapti || 


tipa 6apanubandhena nirdistarp yad gapena ca | 
yac caikajgrahapam kim at paScaifini pa yanMuci || 

kaskadifu || 180 |] 


kaska iti evamprakaresu Sabdesu visarjaniyasya ethane kavargiye pavar- 
ciye caiarpare khayi pare sir adeso bhavati 1 kaskaJj | kautaskutah || sar- 
pieknotfikadigauapothah samastarthal) | tena paramasarpi?kiujdiketyadi 89 sid- 
dham || bahuvacanad aktfigano 'yam \ tena bhlskara ityadi siddham || 


iti snsmtakevalideSyac5rya§akatayanakrte 

4abdanuSasane cmtama^au vfttau 
prathamasyadhySyasya 
•» prathamah padah |j 


2. 2 65. 


•* Cf. 1 . 1. 173. 



£ 46 } VARIAE 

S Z 

H auf dem Titelblatt . 
sakafayanavyakaronapraraiii - 
bhah j| kijinendraya namalj || 
P faugt mit Verehmng au«- 
driickenden Worten an, wo 
\on jch nur "namab | ’/w 
mah zu lesen vermag 

13 3 prakasayakirnta 0 P, ptakala 

yacanta 0 B, °yaipSata (corr 
Q ja va/fttS 9 } H [St 1] 

7 0 paliyyab BP. (St 3] 

8 Die Strophen von 4 an fehlen 
bej P. 

8 sarvasastrarjibudhirribudhi * 

(corr wie lm Text) H 

9 sayasabfrl B (St 4] 

10 '‘grandham B |St 5] 

10 sarppurva II 

11 • nmhatsyisana’ H 
14 tasydn* H [St 7] 

17 Sastrasatphaheno 0 II (St 8] 

21 •dthasthi 11. [St 10) 

22 °dhatu B (St 11) 

25 t ft taut tau II 

14 4 B ktirzt den Vers namah in* 

usw mit »• frit ardhemena 
yetyedi ab 
G yogyala elhtna B 
8 sdk}atsakcla* II 
8 HB om. nmrah 

14 ff Die Lcsartcn von H IG* 
die piety chi' a Sutras *ind 
nidit anKCRcbcn. wcil dcr Text 
in vhr verderbt ist 

14 14 m rcr Jen B 

15 •pcdkcrch II 


LECTIONES 

s z 

22 BH om den Vers uccatr 
udatto usw. 

24 H om j tty aneiia tty a 
kah 

24 f B om. I in Ivarnasyapt 

25 lugrahanad B 

26 lukau ° B, lukaram 3 H 
29 t a ya atmanah B (l]* 1 
31 at (st ak) B 

31 H add klati hinter plant 

15 2 varnasya B [2[ 

3 at mafia s aha bhaiah H 

6 H add jt hinter ut |3J 

7 jvyon H (4) 

8 vide yah P 

9 agakduaia II 
9 asmat II 

13 bhaiat B [5J 
15 Mss. sis [6] 

17 katalakat H 

19 spTftcsatspntaw tnita * P 

20 stfumama II 

22 iiictnctt* B 

23 o*[hyah B 

23 kanfhoyhaw J tkejain II 

24 'flfuim BP. 

24 ffburapa B 

25 l ttulaha B tutu!a m P. i tula* H 
C<7J IS 26 kenthycra* P 

29 Mss cac 

16 1 luccrra* B 

S ktattfieh II [7[ 

O B om. elpep’anaya 

10 gkauxeta B 

11 H on bloch 

12 emu yen II 

13 tPyenye , e>ruk B 


[jfrml tr tV nltma* ir •qua'e bmArt* art Xo 
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14 yuvatx B 

18 H fugt tu hrnter samnoyatfl 

19 svasttfi B 

22 vatkaryam H [9] 

22 yavaddha B 

29 °masedkyartthah B, °mase 
dhyarddah H 4111 

30 t idhalavye nach ca PH 
32 psluk B 

17 12 bhrata dayodhtkah H 114] 

13 ekapitjkamatikah ( paramo * 
H. 

14 fivasatt H fivali salt P 
14 putradth B 

14 P hat ca nach •bhratan 

15 f paramaprakjttT gargah syat | 
gargts tadanantarah \ vjddho 
gargyas titty ah H 

17 gargyayane yuva B 
17 H om yuva 
24 pttfpye B 1 15] 

24 ptiarn B 

25 jivddgargyah H 
25 B om gargyah 

29 ° pat yam kulsau yuva B f 16 1 
18 2 harant H [17] 

3 devadallah B 

8 yasyakamvadt ° B 

9 (abdas y acdmad t va ° B 
9 B om. sa hinter id 

12 “ccotnc/icdcu B, d*savy*»tcft& 
dan H {20/ 

13 B om. ycsya 

13 °re»i bbhaiati sa a P 

14 PH om pratyaye 
IS 14 P om. bhaialt 

14 tirfatffij-c P 

15 H om sfcffwnag<mfc1 
15 bahka* II 

17 H add gonarddiyal zwivhen 
bhaialt und chdda • 

17 phibbadau na bhaiatah B 


£akatayana’s 

S Z . * 

20 °pek$aip H [21] 

21 atkacakrakah BH 

26 H om papacya [22] 

27 mvjlth BH 

2S dada° P, dddaghvabh H [23] 
29 darupo dharupasca B, dada 
rupopaIak$itaro H 

29 sah abakora ° PH 

30 dyarupau B, dhaturupa H 
30 promts H 

19 1 dheth B 

2 ° dadati H 

3 avattadatam B 
5 ghatta B [24 J 
7 P om apratyaye 

7 pralyayah paro B, P om 
parah 

7 abhyamanayatah H 

8 abhimamonunwisati H 
8 prasadiyata H 

8 prasisadiyapati H 

9 utsukailva H 

15 B om Hi nach °pan [25] 

16 °tikTdma° P 

18 viksavi” B 

20 f ° bhavasya cakapraka 0 H 

22 prdktameva B 

23 parasyatc H 
25 yadarlkah H 

28 dajanto B [26] 

30 suktnikjlya B und H s. m 
30 pafekrtya H 
30 uryadi B 
32 0 dacsarlharmyal B 

20 3 * upadesah P [27] 

3 partgraha H 

5 bkaiati B 
8 pity a B 
10 kdnka II 
£48} 20 10 karttram B 

13 usyamana “ B, tidjumana* II 

19 “sc/ft/fto B [29J 



s z 

29 t a nach bhaiati H f 31 J 
33 f B dtd. anyatro usir 

21 4 anatyadanamupasesah H-)33] 

8 samye H 134 J 

101 H om. adhi kjtia 
12 H om tena 
12 °kalpate M 

12 °tiadhiti B 

IS 16 In P ist die Stdle abcrc- 
brochen. (35] 

17 oiomkjtya B 

18 f H \ oiler Febler' 1 36) 

20 PH om. mtyatfl 

21 gatva B kjtah B 

22 1 last cndamcdbcntasyarriklan 

IvanUsuptasia * B * maden 
tasyarji 0 p “mademtasarpkti a 0 
H. (39] 


S Z. 

28 ditpatr B dupafi H (4SJ 
24 1 : r.idav B [49J 
3 jascassi H 
3 Sih B 

3 H om. dhoiiam 
5 H ont jho Utah tU yak 
10 f Horn sutal lope pi {50 J 
13 so H 
13 H om na 
21 tctrallu * B (51) 

27 B add yalua hmter yciidhau 

32 takfalt kaftalat B 

33 kaftataditi H 

34 prayinayamti 0 H 
25 3 fadtk tly aio ;as H 

7 enacchtakah B |52J 

10 didodih H. 1 53) 

11 tastodsorSca H 
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12 $ya$yats B 

16 sakara asy a B {60] 

£493 26 18 " mkulam 9 B 

19 saijtkothwam B, satpkodinatn 
H 

19 vyakroii B, vydkrom H 

24 Horn scdhu no rakfotu [61] 

25 Jt urupi g ramant g acchha B 
kor/itu gramatfl ca H 

26 Mss. om yen an und Ic^cn 
luriihi 

26 soktuw&a B 

26 f H om. deiadaltena no dulu 
xyam. 

28 0 odanarji pattxca no bhaiif 
yat i ] mama bhaiifyali \ 
poea | laid bhatixyatx j oJa 
nam 1 tax a bhausyati ] 
art hat usw II 


28 pafahputrddyd B, °tTadei H 
(nur einmal ') 

28 3 P om. a padapan 0 [70] 

10 P om ndnyah [72] 

10 f B gibt das Zeichen fur die 
Plutierung stets mit nu 
v. leder , bei H fehlt jegliches 
Zeichen 

28 16 jtakaya BH [73] 

17 tko yemtabhir ° B 
20 PH om. i a [74} 

27 sto ta fur va PH {75] 

28 f Die Lcsartcn Hs sind \oller 
Schrcibfehlcr und daher un 
betuckaiduigt gelasscn B best 
durchvreg /« fQr [ 

29 4 fl pitmabhah \ pxtijobhah | 

lutt | piltlkdrah ] pxtflukarah j 
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31 ll jnaiayaiah jnam jmma h i 

B H verderbt * f90] 

32 2 B om. saca th mifttam [95] 
5f lak$anapratipa° usw nur in 

P 

29 Bom a u$ttam op am [101] 

33 9 i iacca va na bhavati p 

1 103[ 

11 v B [104] 

£50} 33 12, 14 u B 
19 krrru B [1&>] 

21 ea bhavantt H 
24 “natkasvoh B ( 106) 

26 hala matron B 
26 f Das Zeichen fur das arm 
rtastka wird uberall weg 
gelassen. 

34 3 c m?.jiJfco bhavatt B [108] 

3 Das anurutstka Zeichen fehlt 
bei B 

6 mmtttasve B '‘tlasyaso P 
°mtrosvo H [ 109] 

14 B om. a ho° [111] 

23 f In B fallt das Zeichen fur 
das cntunasika durchweg aus. 

[ 112 ] 

24 kima hmalayati B beidesmal 
hj$e B 

28 samrat samrajau H [113] 

35 3 B om k as ccha° und has 

chadayaU H hat nur has 
coda* [115] 

6 toe sete tach sele B toe sete 
tacete H 

11 proktunava B [116] 

12 H om madhvi atra und 
madhv° 

13 trasviatra und trail atra B 

36 6 tarsoh B 1 122] 

II ca (st vaj B [124] 

16 ff nu fur das Zeichen der 
Plutierung B [125] 
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19 0 month B [12Q] 

37 3 upsayadvyakltfy B [128] 
10 damadama ka° H [13Q] 

16 yamaditi B [132] 

21 tapta BH [133] 

25 H om trisarjiyogah trisorji 
yoga tti B (134] 

28 cano B [135 J 

30 matsy ate B 

38 4 Scouh B [137] 

8 jhojayati B 

10 tmosat B 

10 f tofpih (st toh $i j») B 

38 11 • fulve B 

12 fu B [138] 

18 tojpada 0 B [1401 
26 iorufhah B [141] 

39 14 dnastaf B [146] 

19 jot B [147] 

21 Scoh sarnyogasya B 

22 Durchweg °t ch° m bhaiac 
Sete usw B 

26 f n ^dhpahi und nrrjidhpa B 
11481 

40 3 bhavanschadayati B [ISO] 

5 sarukah B 

6 prasan caratt B 

11 samaskjst BP [152] 

16 aiamantad P [153] 

18 acaksono B 

28 trkac B 

22 B Die undeutheh au zuspre 
chenden y und v werden in 
B durchweg m t einem can 
drabindu bezel chnet [ 154] 

28 f Das v im ersten patavifia 
und das y im ersten dev ay a 
sate sind in B not candra 
btndu bezeichnet [155] 

41 3 devOy asate B [156] 

4 bhagOyasta B 

8 irnraTio B [157] 
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S Z. 

9 deva yatra H 
13 cetsakaro B [1581 
23 t0|«0° B [1601 

26 digghdhdyayam B dtrgJu | 
hayayam H 

42 3 sajardayate H- [1611 
3 pitardayase B 

7 f B Iiest gtSpati' ’(st g ih°) 
und om [1621 
dhuhpatth und piaceto rajon 
7 f ahoipalih, gtlpalt und dfifit 
pah H 

10 sascavy 0 B [1631 
13 aseda B 

22 kupauffikarpam B [166} 

23 khayi pare nkarpa und «o 
[513 durcbweg n fur X und 
v fur « bei B 

42 26 B om. atitah pacatt 
27 dadbhxh psdlam BH 


S Z 

29 ttrasah steh sth B, tirasaste 
silt P [167] 

43 3 B om mtyatn [168] 

5 ter ill purah kjlva nur m 

H. 

26 pare nach khayi P [1721 

44 19 ayaskumbkak B [175] 

21 ayakah karoti BH 

44 26 f tan kavayah prayojayantt 

nur m H , in P ubrigens falit 
das Ganze mit karnya begin 
nend weg. [176] 

45 3 { lan kavayah ° nur in FT 

[178] 

9 H add ntstapta ar Stay ah || 
anyatra [ nach nitfapatt 
svarnam [179] 

13 “kadgrahanatp B 
13 yad sluct B 
20 ff P om. srj B om Sri 
krtau Vflau PH (1801 



£52} 2. TeU. 

Ubersetzung der Sutras und Erlauterungen. 

Wegen der t)bersetzung der einleitenden Strophen s. Einleitung S 7 / 
Das sabdarthasawbatuiha (S 14, 5) jst sicherlicly dem ersten Varttika des 
Katyayana suJdhe sabdarthasambandhe entlehnt und i*t daher im Sinne Pa tan 
jalis zu fassen, der das Komp als ein dreigJiednges Dvandva auffa«s£ Das 
yogyata des Korn, bedeutet wohl mcht mehr a!s satpbandha oder vielmehr 
das Geeignetsein den Zusammenhang (zwischen dem Auszudriickenden und 
dem Ausdmckenden) herzustellen 1 — dharmartkakama ° usw "Weil der 
Erkenntius des wahren We*ens von dharma, artha, kama und mokta die 
Kenntms der Worte und (deren) Bedeutungen vorau«geht, 'oil der Weise die 
Grammatik kennen lemen “ 

Die Astadhyayi hat 14 fnatyakma Sutras. sakatayana hat die Zahl um 
ems vermindert Emem Varttika Katyayana’s zufolge hat er den onusvara, 
usaryamya jihvamutiya aufgenommen 2 — Gestutzt auf das Varttika (P J 1 
T Va 5) ?koro)kdroyoh sat arnot'xdhih Jasst er den Vokal J nvt t rentgen Aus 
nahmen durchweg unberuck'ichtigt Die Homogemtat von r und / wird zwar 
mcht ausdrucklich envahnt ergibt sich aber nach dem Kom durch cm 
ylapako. £2 3 27 sdirabt die Pluberung der VokaJe mit Ausnahme des r, 
aber einschliesshch des /. unter gevu^n Bedingungen vor Es ware mcht 
noUg gewesen, heisst es, die Einschliessung von / dort ausdruklich zu erwahnen 
uenn mcht j und / homogcn waren und demzufolge die Ausschhessung von t 
auch die von f mit sich gcbracht hatte. Das zweideutige n des Panmi $<-htn 
piatyahara tart (vgl MBhas Vol I S 34 / ) wird hicr durch ein neutrales 
« ersetzt , das f des Sna-SCitra hay mar a! mrd ala znecklos aufgcgeben. Bei 
diescr letzten Andemng ist er Candra gefolgt £53} Femer weicht Sakat 
von semen Vorgangem dann ab dass er die mcht aspmerten Mediae und die 
aspinertfn Mediae und Tenues in drei gleichcn. phonefiscb emhciUicbcn Sutras 
(jabagafcdaS, }habhaghadha<fkas, khaphachafhalhat) angibt dagegen ersch'*! 
ren ste bei P5ijmi und Candra in ‘■■cheinbar willkurlich 2usammcngesetztcn 
Abschmtten (fbabbafi, ghadhadha? yabagatjadas, khcpkccholbathacafctoi ) - 
AllcdreiMSS Ic«en cinstimmig pralyakaraycn (S 14 18) ich boss es aber 
ncht recht zu deuten. 


i Apts pbt yogyata aieder the absence o( absurdity in the mutual rorente 
tton of the thine* signified b> the veorda und vtrwcist auf die Definition im Sahstya 
dtnpctto (ed. Kane Bomba > 1910 S. 8 oben) yotyata portxspara scrpbandkc 

Uadkabkaiah 

* Nadi KlEUiORN, Ind. An! Bd. 16. S 26' 
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die grammatik Sakata va was 


1 (Em Laut odcr em Aggrcgat \on Lautcn das) mit cmcm stummcn 
Buchstabcn (\crsehen ist bczcichnct alles Dizwischcnhegcndc) bis zu dcrn 
stummcn Buchstabcn mit Einschluss «otncr sclbst 

P J 171 C.1 1 1 

Jtet ist in 1/3 a i / aufzuloscn Dcr sandhi crfolgt nach $> 1 1 82 86 
Den ersten drci Sutras Sakats cntsprcchcn die namlichcn in dem Candra 
Vyakarapa 

2 (Em Konsonant) mit (dem stummcn Laut) « (bezeichnet) den 
homogen en ( \sva\ anschliesslich seiner selbst) 

P 1 1 69 C 1 1 2 

Nach 6 i 1 6 hcisst sea em homogener Laut und ist infolgcdesscn gleich 
bedeutend mit dem Fiijini schen saiarna Dem Wortlautc nach also gilt 
die obige Regel fur alle Laute die cinen homogenen Laut aufwciscn In dcr 
Tat aber wird der stumme Laut it nur an k e ( t und p angefugt daher nn 
Kom. svasya vargasya 

3 (Ein Vokal) mit (folgendem) l (bezeichnet) nur cinen so hngen 
(d h. den Vokal seiner Quantitat) 

P I 1 70 C 1 1 3 

Diese und die folgende Regel schliessen em dass em rrut t unver 
bundener Vokal ausser Suffixen Augmenten und Substituten zugleich die 
entsprechenden langen plutierten und nasalierten Formen desselben bezeichnet 

4 Em operativer (Vokal d h ein Vokal der em Suffix oder Augment 
ist bezeichnet nur den Vokal seiner Quantitat) ausser wenn er mit (dem 
stummen Laut) g versehen ist 
Cf P 1 1 69 

Sakat hat das Phmmsche Sutra 1 1 69 mit Rucksicht a lit die Pari 
bha$a (19) bhavyatnanena savarnanam grahanam na verandert Da wird 
dem Wort pralyaya seine etymologische Bedeutung angewiesen Vgl Kaiyata 
dazu pratiyate vidhiyate iti yaugikasyatra pratyayasya graha tam iti bkat ah 

Zu amum atnu des Kom Der stumme Laut g hat zwei Funktionen die 
cme wird hier erwahnt die andere erst m 1 1 100 Wird g einem operativen 
Vokal wie z B einem Suffix angefugt so hat nach dieser Regel das wirkhche 
Substitut ebensoviel matras wie der sthamn z B nach £ 1 2 44 wird 
fur das d von adas m substituiert £54} wobei (g )u fur den unmittdbar 
darauf folgenden Laut antntt Folgt also au des nom oder des acc du auf 
das anga ada so muss das Substitut ebenfalls ztiei matras haben und infolge 
des^en tntt amu (und rncht antu) fur adan (aus ada + au) em Folgt 
dagegen ein kurzes a auf d wie in adatn (aus ada + ant ) so muss ein kurzes 
u fur den folgenden Laut substituiert weiden infolgedessen heisst der acc 
*nng mas amum 1 

5 (Buchstaben oder Aggregate von Buchstaben die in der Grammatik 
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angefuhrt, aber in der gewohnlichen Sprache) mcht gebraucht (v. ctdcn 
heissen) stumme Buchstaben (if) 

CfP 23 29, C 2 1 5 , H 1 1 37 

In iuvepjn {—Vfz vep) sind die Buchstaben t, u r und n it Dieses 
Sutra vertntt die Regeln Parum 313 2-9 

6 Wen n die Artikulationsstelle und die Tatigbeit (des Mundes) gleich 
sind, (heissen die Laute) homogen (sva) 

P 1 I 9 , H 2 1 17 

MS P gibt fur dieses Sutra ausnahmsweise den ganzen, wie m Text 
gedruckten Kommentar 3 — Die MSS lassen emstimmig den usarjantya hinter 
sva aus. Der Ausfalt ist nach S I 1 165 (= P 8 3 36 Va 1) JretgestelU 
Die Lesart ohnc den visarjamya mag rsohl die urspriingliche sein well dadurch 
das Sutra um einen Buchstaben kurzer ist. Der Konsequenz halber habe ich 
die VOllere Schreibung beibehalten — Die Unterscheidung der «echs kurzen von 
den zwolf langen und plutierten a beruht darauf, dass das asya der kurzen 
sarjtvjta, dagegen das der langen vt vjta ist Vgl P 8 4 68 —Nadi dem 
Herausgebcr der Bombayer Ausgabe des Praknyas. (S 4 Anm. 1) hei'St 
sjk oil hay or agtabhagah Es ist mir mcht bekannt, dass man sjkian (oder 
sjkkan , Mundwmkcl ‘ ) als das asya von v angegeben hat, was man sonst 
annehmen musstc.— -Was Piuj asya nennt, heisst bra Sokat slhona dem pro 
yatna Pan s entspncht aber bei Sakat. asya Vgl Cintamaqi und SiddhSntak. 
S. 4 (untcr tulyosyaprayatnarji saiamam) taliddisthanam abhyantara 
prayatnai ca—V icsc Rcgcl felilt ganzlich bo Candra !— Zu anukarmc 
Ausscr in den Ablcitungcn von kip und in den \\ orten die den Laut / bcz» cli 
nen, kommt / nadi den indi«chcn Grammatikcm auch bci der Ncchahmung 
rancr Person \w, die aus UnfihigJccit j auszu^prcchcn an desan Stelle / 
sagt. So sagt z B. one site Brahmancnfrau pit!, \taka und pit I taka amtalt 
pitf bezw jtaka und pitjlaka (MBhfc; Bd 1, S 19 Z. 16 f ) 

7 (Von den verv2iicdcr.cn Substitutcn wird dasjcmge vorgezogen ) das 
(dem wsprQnghdvm Laut) am nSchsten (stcht) 

P l 1 50.11 7 4 120 

Nadi dem Horn, kann die Verwandt'clnft auf der ArtikubUonsUelJe 
Quality QuantitSt und Bcdeutung beruhen In tnun + India (55J must fQr 
die bra dm « nach J 1 77 ran langcr Vokal tub^itmcrt wcTden a m-d in 
diems Falle nach wwr Regel das tange I prarthlt, «rl die mi Vofcak-— 
das kune und das large « — das cloche stkana habm. und kmer ven dm 
Cibtigm dem j.'kcmr n3bcr i*cht als diraer — Zu dm Bosptclm ru preirjrr,^ 
vgl Ann ju J 1 4 —v&leMtycyuvc'i « ran jungrr srriblichft Kxhkrmne 
s-co V direderrndtnk&nd c schfmv u-cr dm D Praam. Das tnU Imi- 
nine Gl.-cd d-s Knmjw turns r-*=nt d*jrugc rwfeJ nr P«n aa *tUx 


* \ t l DJnctS. II ts-'rf 


d-r t Irtefcrnbunt des \tS- 
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dem urspranslicl.ro Tcrammum tws d.e Dcdcutuns anbdangt am niichsten 
•Itht also mrd Mr valmft ntcht talmia substituiert, sondem t>5tei*a (-= 
cm mannlichcr NaeWromme des V.), das jenem noch nShcr steht ah das 
„„ to , ( to di bode den AbkSmmhng bczeichr.ro. 

S (Erne Operation die s.ch aut) ein Verwandlschaft (ausdrfidtrodes) 
Wort (bcz.eht tntt nur dann cm). nenn d.c Vcnrandtschalt (in der Tat) 
vorhanden »st 

R 7 4 121 

ivaSufyo = Sohn des Schwiegcrvaters Schwa ger . aber SvaSurt - Sohn 
emes Manncs der cmem Schw legervater ahnelt 4 * 6 Diese Regel \ermag ich 
weder bei Put) noch bei semen Kom. nachzuueisen. Vgl jedoch Ujjvala 
dattas Kom zu Uo 1 45 senjtbondhiSabdonatii tatsadjSat praUfedhah 
H 7 4 21 gibt das Sutra nut dem Kom fast worthch wieder — -Das Sutra 
dient wahrschcinlich nur dazu den abgeleitcten Nominalstamm svaiurt m 
dem obenerwahnten Sinne zu rechtfcrtigen dessen Btldung sonst gewi«se 
Schwierigkeiten bereitet.® 

9 Die (Wortformen) auf ghat (=« t) und (fati (=<rfi) (sind wie) 
7ah!worter ([samkkya,] zu behanddn) 
p 1 1 23 , H 11 39 

Zum Suffix ghalu Dem Suffix ghatu bei fiakat steht bei Pan vatu 
gegenuber (P 1 1 23) Dies sind beides Sufiixe (Konsonant + at), die 
gewissen Pronomina angefugt werden wie z Be in yavat, tavat, kxyal, \yat 
usw Da bei Plan das normale Suffix vat{u) (wie in den Bildungen yavat 
tavat ) heisst so wird hinter hm und idam fur das t des Suffixes das Substitut 
gh {~ty) e [56} vorgeschneben um die Bildungen kiyat lyat zu ermoglichen 
(P 5 2 40 41) Umgekehrt heisst bei Sakat das normale Suffix in diesem 
Falle ghat (m) = tyai (wie m ktyat lyat 6 3 3 68) , infolgedessen schreibt 
er 3 3 69 70 die Substitution von i> fur gh hinter etad usw (etavat) vor 
Das Ergebnis ist genau dasselbe Warum Sakat die Anderung vorgenommen 
hat lasst sich vorlaufig nicht ermitteln — Bei "Candra wird der Terminus 
satpkhya mcht welter definiert 


4 Vgl Panbha$endu4 (Text) S 15 Z 9 svasuzasadrsasyapatyam tty arikane 
svaiurth usw Nach Ujjvaladatta (Uij. 1 45) ist svaSura hier etn nom. pr ivasuio 

»i atna kasett tasyapatyam T ' 

6 Die Regel P 4 1 137 t ajaivasurad yad wird durch 3ie Panbha§a (15) 
gaunamukkyayor mukhye karyas aippuztyayah modifiziert und infolgededsen wird das 
Suffix ya dem sva&uut nur dann angefugt wenn das Wort seme prunare Bedeutung 
hat these wiederum bedarf der in der Panbha$a selbst mdit ausgedrudeten Ergan 
zung kt>/i caymjt nyayo tta prottpeuhkokarye kvfl tupaltam vzsifyarthopasthapakarp 
ti?t 5 faru£atfi yalra t adjsapadaka rya eva (Paribha$endus Text S 15 Z 5 — 6 
Transl S 88 und Anm. 1 S 89 und Anm. 1) 

6 Nach P 7 12 ebenso sicherlich auch bei SaLnt obwohl tch die. [56} Regel 
bei ihm mdit nachweisen kann vgl jedoch Praknj’as S 183 (untef Sutra 913; 
ghasya ty 
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10 baktt und gana (werden) in {der Bedeutung) Verchiedenheit 
(Mannigfaltigkeit) (wie Zahlworter behandelt) 

P I l 23-f-Kas H 1 1 1 40 

Der Zusatz bhede beruht auf der Angabe der Kasika (zu P 1 1 23) 
bahuganayoT vaipulye satpghe ca vartanumayoT i ha grahanaiji ttaslt | sam 
khyavaanoT eva Vgl Cintam 

11 (Die Wortform) adhyardha (wird) vor (dem Suffix) ka und in 
Kompositum (wie Zafilworter behandelt) 

P 1 1 23 Va S , H 1 1 41 

12 (Erne Wortform, die cm Kompositum ist dessen) erstes Ghcd 
ardha (ist und auf) fat (d h ein Ordnungszahlwort bildendes Suffix: ius - 
lautet wird wie Zahlworter behandelt) 

P 1 1 23 Va 7 H 1 1 42 

13 (Die Nachkommenschaft) von Enkel an (heisst) vjddha 
P 4 1 162 . H. 6 1 2 

In der Grammattk des Candra s md die Termim vjddha und yuvan niciit 
dcfmiert vjddha entspncht Ran s gotra 

14 Wcnn ein Glted in der aufsteigenden Lime Oder ein alterer B ruder 
nodi am Lcbcn ist (heisn die) nicht wciblichc (Nachkommenschaft) von 
Ur enkel an yuvan 

P 4 \ 163 + Va 7 und Bh H 6 1 3 

votjiSya ist jeder Vorfahr, von dem Vater aufstcigcnd der die Ursache 
eigencn Da«cms ist— Das entspnxhendc Sutra Paints (4 1 163) jhalt lu 
t aipfye yuia ist zwcideutig wed da der satpjmn unspczifizicrt bleibt Der 
Uicnkd ist es erst der uberhaupt yuian genannt werden kann. Die nchtigc 
Konstmktion ist aus dem folgendcn Auszug aus dem Bha$ya zu dem Sutra 
crsiditlich natjt larky a pat yam etabhtsarpbadhyale na tu pcutroprabbjti 
sammadhtkarenam apatyam \ naiiatp ti play ate paulraprabhru yad apalyam 
td } katbar ? i Uffhs | pculraprabhjler yad apalyam tit (MBhS? Vol 2 S 265 
Z 19 f ) Dieser EriJIrungsversuch ist oflcnkundig cm KunstgnfT Pit s 
und bezeugt noch emmal des'en BcmQhung die Unfchlharkeit Pan. s zu doku 
mcntierrn Unscr'Grammatiker Ichnt ihn ab und vcrcmfacht die Sache mdem 
cr £57} prapculradt ausdriieklieh hinrufugt— Der Singular ic(i ist auf/allend 
aber IQr den Sutrastil banchnend Er soil doeh au«drudccn wmn finer von 
den xvci genannten am Lcbcn i*t saiolj wurdc bcdcuten wcnn dor carsya 
und der bkralj bndt am Lcbcn smd Zu set t ist aJ«o enyetcresn-tn zu ergmren. 
Htma cbcnfalls jtart (d h sets H 6 1 3) — dcs Sutra beruht 
auf W ylttirt oben erwahnten Ppiru sdien Sutra— ttddba statt P*u?ir»8 
t ,ta si, Cct rov.u rj )»<. 

j 5 (D'C in Stitra 14 sekhne Baochnung ist) fneg-^tert wtnn cm 
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an Alter und Wurdc libber stehender saptnda des lebcnden (Nachkommen 
\om Urenkel an noch am Leben Jst) 

P 4. 1. 165 + Bh , H 6. 1. 4 

Die Erklaning in dem Korn, von sthana ist wcmg klar Der Ausdruck 
tayassihoito stammt aus dem MBha? her, wo Pat bei Gelegenhett der Erttlar- 
ung \on sthaviratara (P 4 h 165) sich folgendermassen ausscrt * a'ha 
sihavirataragTahanam kimartham \ ubhayato visible yalha sydi | sthanalo 
t ayastaJ ca Dies passt auch gut zu der iiblichcn Bedeutung von sthatnra 
bejahrt und wurdig. Man vcrgleiche den Gebrauch des Wortes (pa theta) 
bet den Buddhisten Wenn Pap nur den Altersuntersducd hatte au c drucken 
wollen, so hatte er emfach jyayast oder ahnliches sagen konnen. Sicherhch 
ist der Ausdruck hier auch so zu verstehen wie bei den alteren Gramma tikcm 
Wanim der Kom sich so ausdruckt, sei dahingestellt 

16 (Die Bezeichnungen) yuvan und vjddha (sind freigestellt), wenn 
Tadel (resp ) Verehrung (auszudmcken ist) 

P 4 1 166, 167 = P 4 1 162 Va 2, 163 Va 3 . H 6 1 5 
yuvavjddhom ist nom. sing und kutsarce ist lok sing ernes Neut 
Dvandva. Sakat gebraucht das Dvandva fast durchweg als sing neut ’ 

17 Em Eigenname<<(wird behebig) du (genannt) 

P 2 1 73 Va 5 , C 3, 2 26 , H 6 1 6 

du entspricht dem vjddha bei PSij , das Sakat fur Pan 's gofra venvendet 
(s Sutra 13, 14 Anm ) 

18 tyad usw (hei'ssen du) 

P2174.C3228.H617 

Zu beachten ist dass der tlbergang von vibhafa zu rntya un Text des 
Sutra nicht ausdruckhch erwahnt wird. Es ist mir nicht kIar,"geworden 
woraus dieselbe uberhaupt zu erschliessen ware 

19 (Erne Wortform) von dessen Vokalen der erste d at Oder au (ist, 
heisst du) 

P 1,1 73, cf C 3 2 24.H61 8 

20 (Erne Wortform, die) nur als Ortsname (gebraucht wird £58} und 

\on deren Vokalen das erste) e Oder o (ist, heisst du) vor (den Suffixen) 
ata { =tya ) usw ** 

PI 1 75 + Bh.H fi 1 9 
Vgl Anmerkung zum folgenden Sutra 

21 (Eine Wortform die) einen Oit in Osten (bezeichnet und von deren 
Vokalen der este e Oder o ist, heisst du tot den Suffixen cha ( ~ iyq) usw ) 

P 1 1 75 + KaS , C 3 2 25 , H 6 1 10 
Die Sutras 20 21 besagen folgendes Em ostlicher Ortsname wird m 

» Cf I 1 11 2628 33 36 f 59 71 81, usw usw 
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gewissen Fallen als em du genanntes Wort behandelt (21), aber auch seiche 
anderen Ortsnamen die nur als Bezeichnungen von Orten auftreten (20) In 
dieser Weise wird die Regel vveder von Panini , noch von semen Kommenta 
toren noch endlich von anderen Grammatikem ausser Hetna formuhert Die 
Regel bei Panini (I 1 75) lautet en pracatti dese, was der Verfasser der 
Rasika so erklart en yasyacam adts tat pTagdesabhidhane VTddhasatflpiatfl 
bhaiati Dass Candra derselben Memung ist geht deutlich aus dem Wort 
laut seines Sutra (5 2 25) enadyacah pragaesat hervor prdcam kann aber 
auch eme andere Bedeutung haben namhch , nach der Memung der ostlichen 
Grammatiker , so z B P 3 1 90 , 4 18 4 1 17, 43 160 usw wo cs 
von den Kommentatoren einstimmig in diesem Sinne erklart wird Leider 
gibt uns das MB has keinen dtrekten Aufschluss da ruber, wie Patanjali sich 
zu dieser Sache verhalt Sem kurzes Bha$ya uber das Sutra lautet en 
pracatti dese saipkesv tit vaktavyam * saipunki saipunka | skaunaganki | 
'kaunaganketi (MBhas Vol 1 S 190 Z 20 f ) Nach der Ansicht 
Kaiyatas aber soil Pat die zuletztgenannte Auffassung billigen Er sagt 
kunind praggrahanam acaryamrdesarthatti vyakhyaiatji \ anydno* tu 
praggrahanarti desavise$anat?i vyakhyatam J bha$yakaras tu kumdaUa tatr 
astsnyat Und Kaiyata hat offenbar Recht Denn die beispielweise gegeben n n 
Ortsnamen Sepura und Skonagara mussen solche Namen vertreten die viddha 
heissen und denen zugleich die satpka Suffixe tki ika angefugt werden konnen. 
Nun aber konnen diese Suffixe tki ika techmsh iU(k genannt, an Ortsnamen 
wie Sepura und Skonagara nur dann treten wenn diese im Gaga Kast enthalten 
(P 4 2 116) oder Dorfnamen der Bahlka sind (117) Das erste ist nicht 
der Fall also mussen sie Dorfnamen der Bahlka sein Da aber das Land der 
Bahika gar nicht im Osten liegt sondem den Teil Indiens bildet der heutzu 
tage das Punjab heisst (s Nagojlbhafta s Pradipoddyota zum oben erwahnten 
Sutra Paijini s) so konnen die zwa Namen bei Patanjali welche als Bei 
spiele der Ortschaften auf die sich das Sutra bezieht dienen mu«sen kerne 
Namen von Orten im Osten sein Folglich kann nach der Ansicht Patanjali s 
pracam nicht mit dese verbunden sem Die Sutras £59} Sakat s wollen nun 
den beiden entgegenge^tzten Ansichtcn — der Ansicht Patanjali s und der der 
Candra KaSikakara — gcrecht werden Der Ictzten gibt er durch das 21 
Sutra Ausdruck der ersten durch das vorangehende Sutra Die durch das 
Wort ei a im 20 Sutra au c gedriickte Beschrankung kann auf der Bemerkung 
der Ka4ika beruhen dtia tit ktm \ gomalyarji bhaia tnatsya gaxematah Das 
Sutra 20 hat meiner Ansicht nadi ledighch den Zweck, die Mcr im MBha? 
vorkommenden Bildungcn saipitnkt usw zu rechtfertigen 

Die Varttikas 6 7 und 8 zu P 1 1 73 modifiziert durch das Bfoi'jya 
golrattlad lasomastaiad ity ei a jyayaft bilden ein Sutra im Absclmitt fiber 
die Taddhitasuffixe (S 2 4 2 = II 6 1 12) 


» Danmtcr ist wohl der Verfasser der KSiika zu serstehen. 

4 
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Das MS H fugt als Beispiel gonardiya zwjschen bhutah und chadou im 
Korn zu Sutra 20 ein, was vollkommen unzulassig ist Denn das Beispiel als 
pratyudaharana musste einen Ortsnamen aufTuhren 1) der nicht ausschlies- 
sbch als Bezeichnung ernes Landes verwendet wird 2) dem das Suffix cha 
c ben ntcht angefugt werden kann 3) der kein Ortsname der 
ostlichen Volker ist Es ist oflenbar aus dem Kom zu 21 emgedrungen 

22 (Erne Wortform ) die erne Tatigkeit bezeichnet, (heisst) Wurzel 
(dhatu) 

Ci V 1 3 1 , H 3 3 3 

Obwohl nach der obigen Definition jede Tatigkeit ausdmckende Wort 
{orm dhatu heassen konnte, werden die halbpraknttschen Verba wie 
anapayah, vaddhait usw aus dem Begnff dhalu ausgeschlos^en, genau wie im 
Paflim schen System (vgL Vartt 12 zu P 1 3 1 und Bhasya daselbst) 

23 (Die verschiedenen Wurzelformen) da und dha, mit Ausnahme der 
mit (dem stummen Laut) b versehenen, (heissen) g hu 

PI1 20, C I l 4 , H 3 3 5 

dan 1 K1 (yacchatt) „geben“, den 1 K1 ( dayate ) „ schutzen “ , 
dudah 3 K1 (dadati) , geben “ , do 4 K1 (dyati) , schneiden " , diet 
1 K1 ( dhayati ) , saugen" , dud hah 3 K1 ( dadhati ) ' setzen“ 

24 pra usw (gehoren) nicht (der Wurzel an), ausser wenn ein Suffix 
tdarauf) folgt 

H 3 3 4 

utsuka wird nach der Ansicht der indischen Grammatiker von ut mit 
dem Suffix suka gebildet ($ 3 3 113) 

25 ( pra usw ,) die sich auf erne (Wurzel) beziehen nut Ausschluss von 
adhi und pan wenn (sie) bedeutungslos (sind), su und all, wenn Lob (aus 
gedruckt wird) und alt wenn Vberschreitung des Masses (ausgedruckt wird 
heissen) Praposition (upcsarga) und (stehen) vor (dem Verbum) 

P 1 4 58, 59 80 93 95 , H 3 1 1 

pralambha Nur nach upasargas wird vor dem Suffix a in {60} labh 
u eingeschoben , so pralambha, dagegen i$allabha labha usw (cf P ? 1 
67) — Wenn adhi, pan kerne upasargas sind konnen sie nach dem Verbum 
stehen, wie in agacchaty adhi oder agacchati pan , hier ergibt sich der Sinn 
hmauf, ringsum" auch sonst, z B aus dem Zusammenhang — su siktam 
usw suftklo driickt einen Tadd aus, wie es aus unserem Kommentar und 
der Bcmerkung der Siddhantak (p 125) susiktaqi ku/i laiotra 9 J kfepo 
'yam hervorgeht Es ist tiber schwienger zu sagen was su siktam eigentlich 
bedeutet Es konnte wohl emfach gut begossen * hasten , allem die Kom 
mentatoren fugen immer alra dhatvaUhah stuyate hinzu, was nur heissen 


* Ironisch gcmcint, \r! im Dcutschen daa hast du gut getan obv-ohl 
die FrageparUkd (Jkim) befremdend wukt. 
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kann hier wird die Bedeutung der Wurzel (mcht etwa die Au fuhning der 
Handlung wie man erwarten wurde ) gepnesen Leider geben die alteren 
kommentatoren keinen Aufschluss daruber mwiefem der dhalvartha gepnescn 
wird In der Siddhantak (p 135 Anm. 2) jedoch findet sich die folgende 
Notiz su siktam t tt | sekagatapujyatvadyotakah suh kUyapujya lakfte 
tattatkTiyakarluh putyalve gamya evtnsa smjijna su deutet die der Vollzie 
bung des Begiessens zukommende Ehrwurdigkeit (oder geradezu das 
Verdienst) an (wie z B des Begiessens ernes heiligen Baumes wie der 
Tulasi) Nur m dem Falle dass wegen der Ehrwurdigkeit gewisser Hand 
lungen die Ehrwurdigkeit des Vollziehers der betreffenden Handlungen aus- 
zudrucken ist, hat der Terminus (namlich karmapravacamya) Gultgkeit 
Dieser Ansicht nach konnte su siktam bhaiata geradezu lieissen es i=t ve 
dienstvoll dass du begossen hast 

Die vier Worter adht pan su und ati in der im Sutra gegebenen B“deu 
tung heissen bei Pamni karmapiatacamya Dieser Terminus hat den Zweck 
dieselben von den Kalegonen upasarga und gait a'jszu«ch]iessen cf Ra&ka 
zu P 1 4 93 gatyupasargasattipiabadhanartha kaimapravacamyasatjij xa 
ndhiyate Sakat kennt die Kategorie karmapraiacatnya mcht und scheidet 
bloss die obengennanten Worter aus dem Begnff der upasatgas und ti aus. — 
Bei Candra werden die upasargas mcht defimert — Der adhikara prak >.a 
gilt fort bis 2 1 3 8 infJusiv 

26 (Wortformen die auf) doc (= -a) cvi (— ») (auslauten die 
Worter) urt usw Onomatopoetika (und die Prapositionen m Verbindung 
mit Verbal 10 ) heissen It 

P 1 44 60-62 C. 2 2 25 26 H 3 1 2 

Zu cvidocsadharmy at vgl MBha$ zu P 1 4 61 — ti ist eine Verstum 
mlung von Paruni s g ati und entspncht diesem ganz genau wie schon Buhler 
lichtig erkannt hat Or u Occ 2 701 Anm. 1 

[61]} 27 (ti heissen in Verbmdung mit Verben ) kanka wenn Regcl 
usw ausgedruckt wird alam wenn Schmuckung ausgedruckt wird ados wenn 
tliuht Mitteilung 1 und antar wenn mcht Ergreifen (Inbesitznahmc) ausge- 
druckt wird sat und asat wenn Hoch respektiv Geringachtung ausgedruckt 
wird 

P 1 4 63-65 70 60 Va 1 C 2 2 25 27 28 32 H 3 1 3 5 

Zu fcanfca Amarak. gibt kanka nut yatana und t till wieder ijtti » t 

>o OntrJ und Occident 2, 69” f hat BChler in s ner NoUz fiber d e Gran 
malik des Cakatfyana dieses Sutra fibersetn. Es heist dort ** Upasargas 
heissen Ti wenn s e in t borrino verbunden and Er glaubt [61] also m den ft 
upamt[as one Vorstufe der iormaprat acartyas b« Papini wjfderruerkennen. Das 
ist jedoch ein Irrtum. wie aus der ErUuterung ru dem vwancehenden Sutra he* 
vorgeht. 

ii Oder poum grsaet wenn Cbcriesunj; (pararrarla) au*grdmckt wird. 
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” Eikl mins “ . also kanka „ crklarende Regel " Darauf dcutet auch sthiti, 
■maryada , festc Rcgcl “ „ Hegel 4 ' im Kom hin« kankokj stammt wahr- 
schcmlich aus der Unternchtssprache der Grammatiker und heisst zur 
Kanka machen **, also „ erne Rcgel Oder erne Erlauterung m der Form eincr 
kartka fasscn' , denn \ue soli es „durch erne kanka erklaren" heissen, wie 
BbHTUNGK in «einem Worterbuch angibt 5 Unter adt verstcht der Kom. yalna 
(Anstrengung) Sollte da nicht yatana („QuaI Pern", also kanka = 
Gefangemchaft " entsprechend dem karyo im Kau(iliya), zu lcsen sem’ 
Hs ist mdcsscn Kaum anzunehmen dass kankakj je im Sinne von etwa 
' Gefangenschaft machen' 4 gebraucht wird Im Sutra steht adt und der 
Kom. musste eben erne zweite Bedeutung angeben — Wegen kartrt vgl 
Vopadeva, Grammatik 8 21 

28 kerne und man as (heissen U), v,enn das Stillen des Verlangens 
ausgedruckt wird 

PI4 66, C 2 2 29. H 3 1 6 

29 Die Indeklinabilen astam und pur as (heissen it). 

P J 4 67, 68 , C 2 2 30. H 3 1 7 

30 accha (in Verbindung nut Verben) der Bewegung und vad (heisst 
U) 

P 1 4 69, C 2,2 31,H 3 1 8 

acchagatya — herangekommen seiend , acchavrajya ~ d s , acchodya 
- emgeladen habend Hier ist zu erwahnen, da*s accha vad im Sinne von 
drdha neu ist accha vad heisst sonst heranrufen begrussen bewillkommen, 
emladen 

31 tiras (in Verbindung mit Verben heisst tt), ttenn em Dazwischen 
treten ausgedruckt wird 

PJ4 71C22 33 H319 

32 (Wenn tiros ) mit kr (veibunden ist, ist die Bezetchnung tt) frei 
gestellL 

P I 4 72,C 2 2 34,H 31 10 

[62} 33 (Wenn die Indeklinabilen) manast urast upaje, anvajd, 
madhye pade und mvacane (mit kr verbunden sind, i«t die Bezeichnung ti 
freigestellt) 

P 1 4 73 75, 76 C 2 2 35, 37 H 3 1 11, 12 

Zu bemerken ist, dass selbst das wichtige Wort anatyadhane in dem 
Sutra weggelassen ist , es wird dem Kom. uberlas°en es zu erganzen Bei 
Hema (3 1 11) lautet die Regel nchtiger 

11 BOiiler gjbt zweifelnd stkilt nut Gesdiaft* wieder (Or u Oca 2 698) 
Der Zweifel ist berechtigt- Nath COOLEbrooke, Grammar 124 soli es in die^em 
Zusammenhang , determination 4 heissen ( Pet W s, v ) Weder das MBhas noth 
oie KaSika erUart die Ausdrucke naher 
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34 (Wenn der upasarga ) adhi zum Ausdruck der Herrschaft (mit kj 
verbunden ist ist die Bezeichnung ft mcht notwendig) 

P I 4 97 98 H 3 1 13 

Die mandukapluti artfge cnuvjtU von upasarga wird durch den Um'tand 
notwendig gemacht da«s adhi in diesem Sinne eigentlich weder gati ncv.h 
upasarga sondem ein karmapravacamya (P 1 4 97) ist welche letzte 
Kategone sich bei sakat mcht findet 

35 (Die Bezeichnung It ist freigestellt fur) sak$al usw (wenn sie 
die Bedeutung von den auf cvi [— i} auslautenden Wortformen haben) ohne 
'aber das Suffix) cvt (I — selfct zu haben) 

P / 4 74 + Va 1 C 2 2 36 H 3 1 14 

Wenn die Worte auf ct» ausgeheh so hassen sie gah (SI 1 26) und 
mussen als solche ein nityasamasa mit k? usw bilden 

36 haste und panau (heis«en in Verbmdung mit hr) stets (It) wenn 
das Sichaneignen gememt ist 

P 1 4 77 C 2 2 38 H 3 1 15 

37 (Die Bezeichung tt i«t freigestellt fur) jivika und upantfad wenn 
■Vhnlichkeit gemeint ist. 

P J 4 79 C i 2 40 H ) 1 17 

38 (In Verbmdung mit Vcrrben heisst) pr adhi am (ti) wenn Fes«elung 
ausgedruckt wird 

P 1 4 78 C 2 2 39 H 3 1 16 

39 avyaya (heissen die auf die Suffixe) las vat und nam { = am) 
(ausgehcnden Wortformen auch diejcmgen welche auf die Reihe \on 
Suffixen) last mit Ausnahme von dhan ( =dha ) (ausgchen) am (in peri 
phrastischen Pcrf ) (die Absolutiva auf) ktia ( tia) und cm (die Infi 
nitivc auf) turn (die) 1 1 (genannten Worter ferner dicienigcn wdche) den 
nut Flexionsendungcn (\crschcnen Oder den auf die Suffix Rcihc) ptasu 
fau'gehcndcn Wortcm) ahneln (und die Wortgruppe) star usw 

P 1 1 37-40 H 1 1 30 36 

Der Umfang des Terminus avyaya ba Paipm und Sakat ist ganz genau 
derselbc. Nur ist die Aufzahlung und Einteilung bei diesem etwas anders 
tP bei setnem Vorganger So hci«sen bei Pan atyaya die folgcndcn Katc- 
gonen von W often 1 star usw und die Partikeln ( nipata ) (P 1 1 37) 

2 d c auf cm taddhita £63} Suffix au«gehcnden V ortc wenn « c nre! t nut 
alien Kasusendungcn \ersehcn werden konnen (P I 1 33) 3 d c nut ancm 
k{ t -Suffix gcbildetcn Worie wenn sic auf m odor einen Dphthong au gchen 
(PI 1 39) 4 die Absolutiva auf JMto (— It a) und die Infinitive auf 
tosam tos) und kasutt l— as) (P I 1 40) und cndlich 5 d c er)a;i 
theta (P 1 1 41) Zunachst fallen /Or unvre Grammafik naturgem5*s 
die vcdischcn Infinitive (P 3 4 16 17) auf tas und as (hategone 2> und 
4a 
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djc cbcn falls \edischen Infuiibv Dative nuf Diphthongc wie jhasc ptbadltyat 
usw (Kategoric 3) ,v,eg Von den Ckbngen entsprechen der 1 Kategoric bci 
Sdkat stior usw it und surnbha , dcr 2 Kategoric adhentasi ptasvabha 
las (in pilumulatak) t at und am (in ucceastamam) der 3 Kategorie am 
(m dayaqicakre s MBha$ Vol 1 S 96 Z 19 f), am (in punambhojam) 
und turn der 4 Katcgom tva Dem Sutra P 1 1 41 scheinen die Sutras 
§ 2 1 4 6 zu entsprechen. Die in P 1 1 35 erw&hnten taddhita Sudiye 
(taddhitas c asarvavibhaktili) aus^er vat und las hat 6akat an emer Stellc 
(S 3 4 4 64) zusammengcstellt, so dass cr den pratyahara plasti bilden 
konntc Der Vers sadfsa/ft usw stammt aus dem MBha$ zu P 1 1 38 — 
Bei Candra wird avyaya rucht defimert 

40 ght (heissen die Wortformen auf) i und u mit ausnahmc von sakhx 
und von palt wenn dieses mcht (Glied ernes) Dvandva i c t. 
p; 4 7,C« 2 50 51 

In einem Dvandva geht ein gin Nominalstamm voran (S 2 1 119) 
daher patisutau und patisakkayau wed poll ghi ist dagegen suta bezn sakht 
mcht Der ttprati$edha hat mit der Flexion des pah am Ende ernes 
Kompositums oder anders gesagt in bezug auf die Fragc, ob eine 
Regel die fur den Nominalstamm Palt gilt ebenfalls fur einen auf pat i 
auslautenden Nominalstamm gelten sollte gSr mchts zu tun Daruber 
gibt die Panbha$a (31) Aufschluss grahanavala praUpadtketta tadanlavt 
dhir nastt welche nach der Kielhomschen Ubersetzung (S 160) heisst That 
which cannot possibly be anything but a Pratipadika does (contrary to P 1 
1 72) not denote that which ends with it (but it denotes only itself) wobei 
allerdings die Guftigkeit der Paribha^a mcht nur fur em Sutra in dem ein 
Suffix gelehrt wird (wie dort t ata evayaiji pratyayavtdhivi$aya eva Panbh 
Text S 29 Z 16) sondem auch fur saqipia Sutras vorausge'etzt warden 
muss 

41 Ein operatives (Element heisst) Suffix ( pratyaya ) (wenn es <ich) 
mcht auf etwas (bezieht was) un Genetiv (gelehrt wird) 

P 3 1 1 11 49 H J 1 38 

Das lm Genetiv gelehrte bezeichnet dasjenige an dessen Stelle 
Etwas treten soli also den sthamn und das operative Element heisst m diesem 
Falle pratyaya Wenn em pratyaya emem Element angefugt werden soil so 
wird das Element gewohnlich im Ablativ aber niemals im Genetiv 
angefuhrt Un«er Sutra {64} besagt also im Grunde genommen dasselbe wie 
das Pajjunsche Sutra $astlu sthaneyoga (P 1 1 49) 

4 7 (Die Suffixe von) ic (2 1 135) bis aya ( 4 1 1 ) (heissen) taddhita 
P 4 1 76 H5 1 1 

43 (Die Suffixe von) ghya ( 4 3 60) (bis zum Ende des Werkes) 
mit Ausschlusa der verbalen Flexionsendungen (heissen) kjt 
P 3 1 93 H 6 1 1 
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44 (Em Suffix \pTatyaya] wird) nacbgesetzt 
P 3 3 2 H 7 4 118 

45 Was m zum stummen Laut hat folgt auf den 1 etzten Vokal {les- 
sen dem das operative Element angefugt wird) 

P 1 1 47 C 1 1 14 

Die Kommentatoren erkfaren acak mit acant da bei Namen von Klassen 
oaer Arten der Singular fur den Plural emtreten kann (jotav ekavaconam) 
Cf Praknyas. S 52 Anm 1 mtd aco ntyad iti sutre aca tty ekavacanaijx 
jatav eva \ ntrdharane $a$thiyam 

46 (Wenn zwei Regeln, die gleiche Kraft haben und von denen jede 
auch noch anderswo emtreten konnte,) in Konflikt (geraten dadurch dass 
«ie sich in einem Falle beide darbieten so tntt die m der Reihenfolge der 
Sutras spater gelehrte em ,s ) 

P 1 4 2 GI 1 16 H 7 4 119 

Zu den Beispielen lm Kom Nach S 1 1 157 muss u an die Stelle des 
rt ( — r) treten, das fur anlautendes s substituiert ist* wenn a die Media 
Oder die Nasale folgen nach 158 aber musa Iuk (d. i Elision) fur das auf 
den Pronominalstamm sq. folgende ti emtreten wenn ein Konsonant folgt. 
Fur aah hasalt und at iff dhavalt vrcrden sich beide Regeln darbieten dahei* 
der vtpratifedha — spardha (m.) als Substantiv ist (nach dem P W) sonst 
gar mcht belegt 

47 (Wenn cine Substitution) an Stelle ernes un Gerntiv (ausgedruck 
ten Elements gelchrt wird so heisst dies dass das Substmit an die Stelle) 
des 1 etzten Lautes (desselben zu treten hat) 

P J 1 52 CI1 10 H 7 4106 

Das Beispiel napo co hrastaf} “ die KQrze (tritt ein fur den Auslaut) 
ernes auf emen Vokal (auslautcnden) Neutrums iUu'tncrt die zwei Funk 
tionen des Genctivs die ausemander gehalten werden mussen Der erste 
Gcnctiv napah fallt unter unscre Regel dagegen ist der zweite Gcnetiv aca ft 
ein Attnbut (ufef&ta) son nape)} und fallt daher unter 1 1 5a Danach 
heisst napo c ah £65} mcht etwa ,an die Stelle ernes ncutralen Substantiva 
welches cm Vokal ist sondem an d c Stelle ernes auf eincn V oka! auslautcn 
den ncutralen Sub^tantivs 

4S (Wenn einc Substitution fur etwas gdchrt wird ) was auf cm 
Andercs wdches im Ablativ stdit. (folgt. so heisst dies dass das Substitut 
an die Stdlc) des ersten (Lautes des (otgenden Elements tntt) 

P 3 1 54 CJ 1 9 H 7 4 1M 


» par erne kbre Dantriluns der t-i^rcl stjkefvt bkaja vtL KrtLHORN Pari 
bhiSendJfkkhara (Tnuwtajonl S. J°lf 
£. ; 2. 1 = P l 2. 47 
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Wenn gelehrt wird, dass i an die Stelle von ap tntt, v.enn dieses auf dvt, 
on! or usw \m Kompositum folgt (6 2 2 13S), so tritt nach unseref Hegel 
das i nicht an die Stelle des letzten Lautes ip) der Gruppe (wie nach 1 1 
47 zu envarten), sondern an die Stelle des ersten Lautes ( a ) 

49 (Ein Substitut.) das s zum stummen Laut hat, (und eins das aus 
mehr als einem) Laut (be«teht und) kem n zum stummen Laut hat, tntt an 
die Stelle des Ganzen 

P i 1 53, 55 , C J 1 11 12 

Dass der Smn des Sutra dies sein muss, wird memand bezweifeln Wic 
er aber aus dm vier Silben des Sutra hdrauskommen soil ist mir dunkel 
geblieben al (als Plur gedacht) steht scheinbar fur <mekal 1 Man hatte 
ferner erwartet, dass erne Andeutung der Tatsache, dass das Substitut an die 
Stelle eben des Ganzen und mcht ernes Teiles tritt, in dem Wortlaut ties Sutra 
1 aum entbehrt werden konnte Der Kom ver^agt vollstandig 

St (= t) ist em ekal und hat S zum stummen Laut , es tntt mfolgedes 
«en fur das Ganze (;)cs und (s)as ein , ( s)am ist andnal und hat ferner 
kem « zum stummen Laut , es tntt daher ebenfalfs fur das ganze am em 
(»j)cs ist atiekal, hat aber n zum stummen Laut , es tntt infolgedessen nur 
fur den letzten Laut in jar a em , atila ist ebenfaljs atiekal hat aber kein n 
vzum stummen Laut, es wird daher fur das ganze jha substituiert 

50 (Das Substitut ist zu behandeln) wie das Ursprungliche wenn (die 
betreffende Operation) nicht von den lautlichen (Bestandteilen des Ursprun 
glichen) abhangig (ist) 15 * , 

P 1 1 56 + Va 4 , H 7 4 109 

Der Begnff asraya in diesem Zusammenhang stammt aus einem Varttika 
Ratyay ana's (PI 1 56 Va 4) her saty asraye vidhir t$(ah , vgl auch 
das Bhasya (Vol 1, S 133, Z 13 f) sdat/s larks prayojanam uttarapada 
lopo yatha VijMyeta 1 alam asrayate 'lasrayah \ alaSrayo vidhir alvidhir tu, 
und dazu Kaiyata alasrayo yosyelt | alasrayo vtdktr olvtdhih { alasrayatvad 
iidhir eval sty ucyala its gatarthalvad aprayoga eva uttarapadasya lapah 
Er gilt dann fur die Fofgezeit als em unentbehrircher Be (66} standted dieser 
Panbha^a So die Rasika (zu P I 1 56) sthamvad adeSo bhavati sthan 
ydsrayew karye?u analdSroyefU j sthonyalasrayam krnydm varjayitvd , Hem 
hat es m die Regel nicht aufgenommen aber im Kom verwendet adeiah 
ndesiva syat \ no cet sthanxvamdSTayam k aryam (H 7 4 109) 

51 (t>a a durc h das) Folgende (bedmgte Substitut) fur einen Vokal 
(\erhalt sich m bezug auf erne Regel, die einen lhm) vorangehenden (Laut 
betnfft, v.ie der ursprungliche Laut) ausser (m emer Regel wo es sich handelt 
1 um die Substitution \ on Elision durch) fcit 2 (um die Substitution der) 

15 In der Candra-GraromaUlc fehlen these und die folgenden Panbha^s 
CazulidL si 
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52 Wenn (em Suffix durch) Slue (schwindet, so tritt die Operation an 
dem vorangehenden Element, die durch das ge c =chwundene Suffix bedingt ist, 
nur in Bezug auf) », u respectiv x (fur y f v respectiv r und m) enad (acc 
sing neut) (fur elad em sonst aber mcht) 

P J 1 63, 2 4 34 Va 1 , H 7 4 112 
Dass das tk kaiya dasselbe wie das samfrrasardna ist, geht aus dem M 
genden hervor sluagencd tit niyamat porasya Sluct satyaiji yaia tk eladat 
enad tti dvayant eva bhavafilt usw (Praknyas S 253, Anm. 2) Demnach 
illustrieren die Beispiele veveddhi , SoSavtti jarigj-httt die Substitution \on i 
u respektiv r (in den Stammen des Frequentativums vevtdh Sostt respektiv 
jangjh) fur y, v und r (m vyadh, Svt und g rah), trotzdem dass fur den 
Intensivcharakter ya Hue eingetreten ist — Die Ausnalime fur enad beruht auf 
emem Varttika (P 2 4 34 Va 1) enad tit naputjisakavacane Zunadist 
ergibt sich jm acc sing neut etadam. Nach dem AbfaJl des ant durch slue 
(S 1 2 5 = P 7 1 23 svamor naputnsakat zu erginzen Ink) konnte das 
fur elad und tdam gdehrte etta (S J 2 203 = P 2 4 34) gar mclit 
eintreten, v,eil nut dem Schwund durch Slue auch das durch das Suffix in Bezug 
auf den Stamm bedingte aufgehoben wird, gerade wie bci tad das im nom 
smg. zu subsbtuierende »(P 7 2 106) nur in ma«k und fern , afcer mcht 
im neut. zur Erschemung kcrmmt‘« 

53 Was l zum stummen Laut hat, (wird) an den Anfang (angcfQgt) 
P 1 1 46 . C 1 1 13 

54 Was k zum stummen Laut hat, (wird) an das Ende (angefilgt) 

P 1 1 46 , C. 1 1 13 

£68} Hema hat die stummen Laute / und Jfc aufgcgcben Z B dem 
Sakatfyanasdicn Sutra naif St jak (S I 1 147 = P S3 31) cntspricnt 
bci Ilcma (1 3 19) nah ft tic (Comm, paduntasthasya nasya Se pare He 
t« syat 1 bhaiufle Suralf usw ), und <fnah salj tso Seal i bei diesem (H 1 3 
lft) entspncht dnas ta{ s o ' Seah [&. 1 \ 146) —Zur Trcnnung dcr Sutras 
53 und 54 s. Kom 

55 (\N as als) nrlhcrc Bestimmung (ones zu spezifiziercnd^n dient 

bczekJuiet den Audaul des Aggregats) 

P J 1 72 , II 7 4 13 

Das un«ercm SQtra entsprcchcnde Sutra ba P^mni (/ 1 72) ret ohne 
d c Varttikas 3 und 4 K5t)iyanas gcrudezu unmBglich Die VTirttikas ver- 
langm dvn Auv^ldus der Fallc, wo es sich um Komposita und Suffix liandclt 
mit Aumahnw dcTjcru&n Pille wo «n u[tt Su/Tix mr'hnt wird Oder wo b i 
dcr Formal K-rung des Sdtra nur Buchstabcn gebraucht werden. Indcm A3kat 

** ‘vditilT ik, (8 c/j) mr&drlt rafu^ftale (if) ettcJ cslteeayqk Tatt 
dwu (rixndal c*«» tvrds^i tUktyatr no Ii cuftstAit^u | 

»■*•« fP 7 1 23} «,/ cm IvU tc;)flri Uc 

/'crr'Ct i t £htt> 
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den Wortlaut des Sutra in der Weise andert. dass er das den Auslaut bildende 
Element und das, dessen Auslaut dieses bildet, als ira Verhaltms von iiscfcra 
zu viseyya stehend fa:>st, glaubt er die obenenvahnten Varttikas Kntyayana s 
entbehren zu konnen. Wie weit es lhm dies gdungen ist, i t frejlich «ehr 
fraglich. Denn m einem Sutra wie sn'adibh h (£. 2 1 33 — P 2 1 24) 
[Komm dvttiyanlam subantaifi snladtbhih sub an leak samasycte] mochte 
man fragen warum hier srtla eigentlrch Lem r lieuma von (dera cise$yasa 
vmdayc) sup (zu erganzen aus dem adhikcfi -Sutra) ist und warum es als 
seiches ntcht zugleich den Au«gang ernes Komplexes me paramasnla bezel Ji 
nen kann. DasseIbegflt\on dem im MBha« (Vol IS 183 Z 20) erwahn 
ten Falle nadudibhyah phak (P 4 1 99) dem bci Solcaj (2 4 32) nc<fc 
dibhyah phan entspnchL Man beachte, dass dic^e Frage nidit durch §. 1 
1 59 berQhrt vnrd Denn dort handelt es sich lediglich danim, was die in 
emcm Sutra angegebenen Suffixe (me z B sun pedant £ 2 1 62 und ia^hy 
ayalnet S 2 1 34) und ntcht pralipadika oder Telle von denselbcn 

beze chnen 

Sff (Die im) Ablativ (angegebene Bestimmung muss unmittelbar) wt 
(dem Spezifinerten stehen) 

P2167C21SH/4 104 

57 Nicht («o darf die im) Lokatn (angegebene Bestimmung vor den 
Spczifizicrten stehen sondem sic stcht hmter dcmsclbcn ) au*ecn<mincn in 
(den Regdn) ghye (d h ghycn 14 3 60J > usw 
P I l 66 C 1 I 7 H 7 4 105 
aghyaduu Die Bcschrankung bczieht sich auf die in 4 3 60 fT gdohrtcn 
Suflrre. So z B in yamah scytmryupt {4 4 10) bcj<*t somnsiyupe mdit 
vor den Pra positional seir usw sondem im Gcgcntal nech denselbcn Al«o 
hcisst das Sutra an yam hmter sam ttt n und upa (treten gemsa. Sufhxe) 
vgl Praknyas. £69 J S. 392 Nr lQo5 — Zu merest Dies ist das 

bcknnnte Beisoie! fur die Rcgcl In Verb ndung mit anon Vcibum m der 
Bedcutung sich ennnem stcht das erste Futunim <(() un die hnter den 
Heutc gclegavc V crgnngcnhat zu bczcichnai s. K2SJL zu P 3 2 112 
Bcidc Handschnftcn B und H (P fallt naturlich aus) le-*n unity err oh was 
ohne weilercs zu verbes-em ist 

5S (Die nahcrc Be*timmupg des un Loom gtlc’mm S'xzifnicrtm 
bctichnet das) An'angs(-c , anent) de«<n (d h des Spe-i'irx-ten) 

P I 1 72 V3 29 II T J 114 

5 9 (Als Vttnbcte besachnen) an Sufzx und tyci (d t die 1 -e^urtra 
fcildendcn St-Fcie die an! »e at-sgeb^den \\ ortfomcn dt~i ganzen 

Konwtun' una-pyrt l ort (sod. denjen gn Lautfco— *>.« vcJetr*) nut 
de prek It vil.ic (d i da-vl anLngt wr-an das argr^gt mrd) 
p I 4 !3V17r6 1 13 Bh. It T 4 115 116. 
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Wegen matjbhoginah vgl Va 1 zu P S 4 11 und wegen nyak$yat vgl 
die Paribh (26) slripratyaye cotiuPasarjane na ufid MBha$ Vol 3, S 20, 
Z IS— 23— Die Verwandlung von n in n nach r und $ findet dann statt 
v,enn die betreffenden Laute in einem und demselben Pada stehen (P S 4 
1) Nun heisst ein Pada das, was auf die Kasusendungen Oder die Persona! 
endungen ausgeht (5 1 1 62 = P i. 4 14) . Nach unserer Fanbh 
heisst in sun pad am (& 1 1 62) Pada das dem das Suffix angefugt wird 
nebst dem Suffix In matjbhogmah wird s (nom sing ) (rnatj + bhoga) 
Inc 17 angefugt, also heisst der game Komplcx [ (matj + bhoga) + via] 4- s 
Pada. 

60 (Em in crnem Sutra aufgefuhrtes) kjt( Suffix bezeichnet sow obi die 
Wortform, der das bctreffende Suffix angefugt wird als) auch diese nebst 
den ti (genannten Worten) und den m einer Kasusverbmdung stehenden 
Nomina 

P 1 4 13 Va 9 , H 7 4 117 

Dieses Sutra 1 st idcntisch mit der Paribh (28) hr d graham galxkara 
kapurvasyapi g rahanam — *bhasntamhula (adj) — m die Asche gcopfcrt, s. 
v a an unnutzcs Wcrk vollbracht (Boht Worterb ). 

61 (Einc nlhcre Bestunmang des s-erbum finitum *ci es, da*s sic 
ausgcdruckt oder nur imphcitc vcrstanden ist) nebst (dem ausgedrucktcn 
Oder implicate \crstandencn) verbum finitum (heisst) Satz (vakya) 

P 2 1 1 VS 9. 10 , 11 i 1 26 

Die Bczci chnung vakya wird am Gebrauch der cnklitischen [70} Prono 
mma (t as, tias, t(f und me S 1 2 191, 193) und der Plutierung des Auslautc^ 
(S 2 3 17, 27) illuslncrt — Obwohl die Lcsart ton II ^ehr mangelhaft 
i«t, la*st das c<i hintcr gratram die richtigc Lcsart mit Sichcihcit erkmnen 
Die Beispielc fur Plutierung beruhen auf Konjcktur. doch macht cm Vcrglcidi 
mt der Kfi'ikfi zu P 8 2 104 die Lcsung ganz sichcr Indcm Hema (I 
I 26) das vakya als saviie$aram okhyatam („cm \trbum finitum nebst den 
diocs nhher bcstimmcnden Worten ) defimen schlicsst cr sich naher smvo? ) 
an den Sinn als den Wortlaut des Bhu§ya an (Bd. 1, S 367, Z 15) a pat a 
uka akhyuiaifl sauScscnam ity era { sari um hy clam (sal, at y ay a, karaka 
und karcka und karakanScuma) knyat litjancni 

t2 (Was auf) cine Kasus odcr Pcrsonalendung («iu«gcht, heisst) Wort 
( pada) 

PI 4 14. H 1 1 20 

Nach ckr PanbhasTi (23) p'otyeyegrckcnr ycsmCt <a tthlcs tadodts 
ti.lcric.syt3 grekanem kann suptvi n cht die Suffixe sup und tut tnu?s 

cine Wortform die cuf dse Suftxe sup und tin cusgrkt brandwm Auf 


>* Ins W* cm Si.****. Dwr Fa’l lit von wijm <S*tr*i Ivtw 

ra trittidindm, %t» das c *./ r v r*n cm fr'f lit I>« til' un tr cLe l*»nbh 

» 7S) p trJ^ktk taka ta*i£ ttre-roKfr* p*&k fk 
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unsere Regel findet aber die Panbha?a (27 — P I 4 14 Va 1 ) Anwcn 
dung smjijiiavtdhau Pratyayagrahane ladcntagrahnarji naslt, uelche nach der 
Kielhom'sehen Ober=etzung heisst An affix, when employed in a rule; nh ch 
teaches the meaning of a technical term does not denote a word form ending 
with the affix 6aka{ hat diePanbhasa tatsSchhch aufgenommen (siehe das 
Buhlersche MSS unter den Panbhajas) Er macht sich hier al^ einer 
Ungenauigkeit schuldig Das Sutra Hcma's (1 1 20) ladcntaw padam 
turd der Panbhasa gerecht 

65 (Eine auf) n ( audautende Wort form" 1 basst) vor (den \erschie 
denen DenommabvsufTixcn) kya ya) W r ort { pada ) 

P 1 4 15. I! 1 1 22 

In sumdnya fallt das n nicht aus. wul das daraufiblgende Suffix nichl 
kya sondem $>on (cl P 5 1 124) hcis_t. — Zu many a Nach der Regel 
samaiamycdcnipod worn uTtnghaiimah (S 4 4 70 - P 5 3 90) tritt 
das Suffix kyap an won Doch fallt das n des Stamrrauslautes davor nicht 
ab wed der Stamm nicht auf sun au'gcht 

64 (Vor cinem Suffix), welches tin *tummcs a hat und vor tmem mit 
bcficbigem Konsonanten ausscr y (antmfcncfen Soffit heisst das Voraus 
gehcnde pada, jcdoch) nicht (a am cs erne) Wurzcl (ist) 

PI 4 16, 18 » II I 1 21 
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pad a aufzuheben, die lhnen nach 6 1 1 50, 52 ( = P 1 1 62, o3) 

zukommt, da sonst in den angefuhrten Beispielen der Reihe nach vtsarjaniya 
fur r, fakultative Elision des v (der sogenannte sakalyaprattsedha) , <f fur h, 
g fur h und endhch Elision des n eintreten wurden Alle diese Lautverande- 
rungen warden fur das Ende des pada gelehrt Es bleibt zu erklaren wie gir 
usw in Paramagirau usw die Bezeichnung pada zukommt Ein Kompositum 
jst in seiner aufgelosten Form mit Kasusendungen versehen Bei der Kompo- 
'ltton aber wird fur diese luk substituiert Erne solche Wortform wird dann 
zu einem prdltpadtka und es konnen lhr neue End ungen ange/ugt werden 
Eine fiektierte Form von rajapurma kommt auf folgende Weise zustande 
rajtlah puru$a + (Endung) = [rajan + {luk) + purusa + {luk)] 4- (neue 
Endung) = Tdjapuru$o + (Endung) Die Endung tntt stets an das ganze 
prdUpadika rajapuru^a und mcht an puru$a allein an. Wenn z B Kaiyata 
den Fall bespncht, ob in paramavaca, da ein vokalisch anlautendes Suffix 
folgt, das vorausgehende vac ein bha (also hem pada) heissen konnte, sagt 
er ausdruckhch, dass die Endung a an den Komplex paramavac und mcht 
an den Teil vdc tntt paramavaceti 1 samasartha yd vibhaktih kjla tdm 
1 supo dhatv (P 2 4 71) tit luptam, NagojibhattaJ pratyayalak$arioidsTity a 
padalvantbandhanam kutvadim prdpnuvanti | bhosawjiia tu yasrnad yajddt 
ndhtr tit samudayasymva na Iv avayavasya (Bha$yapradlpa zu P 1 1, 
63) Demnach steht m unserem Beispiel die Sache so paramo + {luk) + 
g tr + {luk) 4 au Die Substitution des luk hmter gtr wurde die Bezeichnung 
pada fur gtr ebensowemg aufheben wie fur rajan in TajapuTu^a" 1 denn 
[72} mit der Substitution des luk werden nur solche Operationen aufgehoben 
die beim Vorhandensem des Suffixes in Bezug auf das anga vorgenommen 
vserden mussten. — Dieses Sutra beruht auf einem Varttika Katyayana's 
(P 1 1 63 Va. 6) Ich muss gestehen, dass mir das Bhasya dazu mcht in 
semcm ganzen Umfang klar geworden isL Das Ergebms scheint mir abcr 
\om Verfasser der Siddhantak (S 99) folgendermassen kurz zusammengefast 
zu scin cntcnvarlimm tibhaktim asnlya purvapadasyet otlarakhandavy dpi 
padasamjildyam prapldydm | uttorapadatvc capadadwuJhau pratisedhah 
IVa 6 zu P J 1 63) 1 tii pratyayalak$anam na J apadadivtdhau kwi j 
ttadkisecau \ » ha $alvarmedhe kartavye padoltam asty eva \ kutve* tu na’ 3 
Dcm Zusatz i ha tatvcntfedhe usw , welcher aus dem MBhfis (Vol 1, S 16G 
Z 12—14) starnmt. wird das Sutra Hema 's ( 1 1 25) titty onto ’safe 
IKomm asa$e sasya tu fob e padam eta) gcrecht, was zugleich zeigt, dass 


** AU pada wirft rajan das auslautende n ab 

** In dem Kommentar dazu has.?t es puttapadasyn ett \ anyatha rajapurufo 
lo£5fiT ityadau nalopakutt adtkant jatkdsarpbhai am r.a tyad t/i bharah [J ultara 
Podatie cttt H ultarapadtruz uttarapadam ucyatt \ uthnapadajya pedal i e pada 
rjcpadrl* kariavyt pratyayalakianarp na bhaioMy arthah j tlnta sudhtyau sudh o<* 
att&ntanartuupa padahal pakft iakalaptasan^a tty SiankS parustH } ukttnllya 
pratyayclakianar^jtdhat. 
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Hema. gelegentlich uber die Angaben bei Sakat hinausgegangen ist, und dass 
er selbstandig aus alteren Quellen geschopft hat 

66 Einer auf t oder s (auslautenden Wortform kommt vor emem Suffix) 
m der Bedeutung von mat (die Bezeichnung pad a nicht zu) 

P 1 4 19 , H 1 1 23 

67 mantis nab has und angtras (kommt) vor (dem Suffixe) vat (die 
Bezeichnung pad a nicht zu) 

VI 4 18 Va 3 HI 1 24 

Sakat hat hiennit die Paijmi’sche Kategorie bha (P 1 4 18 20) ab- 
geschafft, worm ihm Hema gefolgt ist (H J 1 23 24) 

68 a l und « konnen in der Pause nasaliert werden, (jedoch) nicht 
die (a, * d) welche mit den stummen Bucfctaben g versehen sind, sowie 
(der Auslaut von) ca usw ausser a. 

P« 4 57,C C 4 150,H J 2 41 

Die Beschrankung anancadi ist weder bei Pan noch im Bha$ya noch 
bei Candra zu finden, wohl aber bei Hema. 

69 (In der Pause kann) die tonloee nicht aspinerte Muta fur die 
lonende (substituiert werden) 

P 8 4 56 , C 6 4 149 , H 1 3 51 

70 (Was bis zum Schluss des pad a gelehrt werden wird ist) nicht (in 
der Pause vommehmen) 

P 6 1 72 , H 1 3 52 

[75} Zwischcn te und a huh bezw bhatatt und lunati ist eine Pause hmzu 
rudenken 

71 Fur f o.iii und au (werden) \or eincm Vokal (der Rcilic nach) 
ay, ai, ay und av (substituiert) 

P 6 1 78 . O J 1 75 . H 1 2 23 24 

7? rtir die auf a folgcndcn t und u (kbnnen) tmr y rcspcktiv v (sub- 
«tituicrt werden wenn die cistcrcn filr e respcktiv o cmgctrctcn stnd) 

P 8 2 IDS . C 6 3 133 H 7 4 103 

pun e ’pat ada ananlarcn usw = Panbh 59 — Ohnc dieses eta konntt 
Vcrlangcrung \or homogenen Vokal cn cintrctcn well der opaiada denjemgen 
tttyama aufliebt, der unmitccfbar auf jenen folgt 

73 (Fur die Vokalc 1 fl f (/) werden) vor cincm ihncn nicht liomo- 
genen (Vokal der Rahc nach y* t r und / substituiert) 

P 6 1 77 . C 5 1 74 H / 2 21 

Der Komm. erwahnt dass das Sutra auch auf cine anderc Wciw crklart 
wird. worach sidi die Formcn daihy ctra medhuv elta usw crgtben.' 1 


jj z u t \ erwendurj von ty nr Halt y r, \£t \\ ACRn?N'Adx AUtnd Gionm 

1 5 181 
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74 (Fur die Vokale ! fc tatd r (?) kann (vor emen nichfi homogenen 
Vokat) die Kurze (substituiert werden wenn die aufemander folgenden 
Vokale) nicht in emem (und demselben) pada stehen 

• P 6 1 127 + Va 1 + Bh C 5 1 132 H 1 2 22 

Diese Regel Sakaf s eben=owie die entsprechende Regel Hema. s (2 2 
22) «cheinen zu weit zu sein denn nach dem MBha§ gilt der sakab apr alt 
itdha nur fur den Fall dass der zweile Vokal den Anlaut ernes rait den 
stummen Buchstaben s versehenen Suffixes bildet also ernes sif-Suffixes vor 
welchem das Vorangehende pada hei*st (P 1 1 16 iSa 1 1 64) — parjcn 
javat usw = Panbh 111 

75 Vor r (!) kann iur jedcn cinfachcn Vokal (die Kurze substituicrt 

werden) 

V 6 1 128 C 5 1 m H 1 2 2 

76 Fur f (() nebst dem (folgenden) Vokal (rvird rrenn 7 (!) folgt 
„ (allcm substituicrt sc rr folgendes bezeichnet ein Affiregat von Vokalen 
rvie z B rr ll usrv odcr ein AggrcEat von Vokal und Konsonant tvic z 
B rr r! usw Oder aber ein ganz andcrer Laut uobei die Organe sich nur 
leicht beruhren) 

Vgl p 6 1 101 Va 1 2 und 11 I 2 3 4 

Die obigc Obcrsctzung i«t nur prowsonsch gegeben Aus dem Wortlaut 
dcs Sutra selbst ist nichts zu entnehmon Man ist infolgcdcssen \ollstandjg 
*iul tlcn Kom. angcwiescn Aus dem samuccaya in dem Kom wird man 
mcht klug Wcnn der Kom £7-f} nur sagen will dass fur j + j rr bez jt 
cuMitmcrt werden ist der Ausdcuck sanuccaya rechl unglucklich gewahlt 
7wct Vokale machcn doch kcrnoi samuccaya acau bezw a)ha'au hattc gcnDgt 
und v. »re klarcr gewesen Die Bcisprele smd her wemg von Kutrcn wed 
in solcltcn Fallen d c richtigc Lesart ent aus der Aussagc dcs Sutra bez. dcs 
Kom. crschlosscn werden kann Die Dcutung der Vlrttikas zu P 6 1* 101 
sat art adtrgkalt a fit jtetecanam und lit Itataamem ist nur nicht gc/ungen 
De mtspredienden Sutras Hcma s J 2 3 4 -md cbenfalls wenig kfar 
Megen tarnentara u«.w >ctwci«c icii nuf de Siddfuntak (p 21 untcr dem 
^atra akch satane dlrzhab) jti nu ft* Jtc/> ubhayattapi udhryatji ictna 
diayarn di imUtrcm \ cdyatya modhye dtau repbeu toy err eka motto | cbhta 
)bkaktrt apart | dullycsya tu medhyt dtcu Ick treu | trosm fnaccal Dc 
1-atU he?tdt danadi au« zwet r derm L3nge cme mStrd bctrSgt und aus 
** n d c t ungebmdm \ otaten de m GcotrtHnge inch eme metro betragt 
IXt Laut al*o doch zwet mdtrej hng 

(W*» aul «nm emftchcn \ckal tn zwcUcr \okal frfgt wird 
lit tx-id* d»c m $o*TcVnde) Lirge (alien mb*Utu m) 

I* f 1 101 C S 1 Kfc H / 2 1 
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In der Tat aber wird die Lange nur dann substituiert wenn ein homo 
gener Vokal folgt denn die apavadas 2 1 73 82 83 smd nut dieserfl sutra 
zusammenzulesen — Wegen enukarana vgl Anm zu Sutra 6 

78 Wenn (auf einen emfachen Vokal) sos (d l das as des acc plu ) 
folgt, (wird fur beide die dem vorangehenden Vokal entsprechende Lange 
allem substituiert) 

P 6 l 102 C 5 l 109 

79 Im Maskul num {wird fur emfachen Vokal vor dem as des acc. plu 
aber erne Lange) mit darauf folgendem « (substituiert) 

P 6 1 102 C 5 1 109 

munin ist aus mutttns entstanden das s ist nach S 1 2 92 abgefallen 
welches den Abfall des letzten Konsonanten einer am Ende ernes pada stehen 
den Konsonantengruppe lehrt n am Ende eines pada sollte nach 1 2 9o 
abfallen fallt aber doch nicht ab wegen 2 2 49 Vgl Prakriyas S 25 
Anm 2 und S 59 unter Sutra 227 

80 Wenn dh und r ausfallen wird fur (ein vorangehendes) a t und u 
(erne Lange substituiert)** 

P 6 3 III C.5 2 137 H 1 3 41 42 

[75} 81 In sah und vah wird (beam Ausfall des <fft oder r) o fur a 
substituiert 

P 6 3 111 C 5 2 118 H M 43 

82 Wenn ein einfacher Vokal (auf a oder a) folgt (wird fur beide) 
e respekt o ar (allem substituiert) 

P 5 1 87 2 1 51 C5182H226 

83 Wenn ein Diphthong oder (das fur v substituierte) u (auf a Oder 
a folgt wird fur beide) at respekt au (allem substituiert) 

P 6 1 88 89 C 5 1 84 86 H 2 2 12 13 

Das uc entspncht Pan s ufh Der Auslaut hat in beidcn Fallen sonst 
kcine Bedeutung — dhauta aus dkav + (k)ta 

84 Fur (das c von) pra und (den Anlaut von) u<fha u<fht uha e$a 
und ejya (wird at respekt au allem substituiert) 

P 5 1 89 Va 4 C5 189 H 1 2 14 

tarna wird hicr und im Korn, zu 91 — SO als Neutrum gebraucht In 


** Das Sutra Pao m s lautet <pitalope purtasya dtrgho $ah Das t'crt 
pujiasya jst sche nbar uberflussig denn nach P 1 1 66 kann d e \eranderung eben 
nur in bezug auf den vorangehenden Vokal vorgenommen vrerdcn « irrd aher 
dadurch not wen dig gemacht dass das Wort uttarapaJe von P 6 3 1 noch in d esem 
sutra fortgdt. Infolgcdessen wGrde ohne purta [75}-*>' a |n unserem Su ns d e 
Vcrlangerung nur dann erfolgen wenn ein d* oder r in earm uttarapada eh dim wird 
(vgl. MBha$. n P 6 1 111) Diese Eoragungen komnen fur das Sutra Sakata 
yanas ebenso vrie fur das entsprechende Sutra Candras (C. 5 2. 137) n d>t w 
Betracht 
5 
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semcm Linganusasana 25 setzt Sakat. varna zuerst neuL (Vers 8) und dann 
mask, und neut. (Vers 53) an. 

85. In svatra, svairin und ak$auhim (tritt ei respekt. an fur o + i 
respekt. u ein). 

P. 6. 1. 89 Va. 3, 5 ; C. 5. 1. 87, 88 ; H. I. 2. 15. 

68. Fur (g oder a + o von) »m und (ur das Substitut fur die Prapo- 
sition) a (mit dem darauf folgenden Vokal wird) der zweite Vokal (allcin 
substituiert). 

P. 6. 1. 95 ; C 5 1. 99 ; H. 1. 2. 18. 

Das Beispiel adyarsyat findet sich aiich im MB Has zu P. 6. 1. 95, wo 
bbrigens adyarsyat, mit langem d, ausdrucklich zuruckgewiesen wird. 

87. Fur a + e von eva (wird der zweite Vokal allem substituiert, wenn 
das Wort) mcht zum Ausdruck der Beschrankung auf etwas Bestimmtes 
(gebraucht wird) 

P.6.1. 94 Va. 3 ; C. 5. 1. 96 ; H. 1. 2. 16. 

88 Im Kompositum kann (fur a oder a + o von) Oftha oder olu (der 
zweite Vokal allein substituiert werden). 

P. 6. 1. 94 Va. 5 ; C. 5. 1. 97 ; H . J. 2. 17. 

89 (Fur das auslautende a eines) auf das Instrumental (-suffix auslaut- 
enden Wortes+r) von jta (wird im Kompositum) or (allein substituiert). 

P.6 L 89 Va. C. 5. 1. 90; H. 1 . 2. 8. 

Das MBhas kennt den vom Kom erlaubten Hiatus m sukhajta, 
prarna (1 1 90), uparsabhlyati (I. 1 92) usw., (welche vermittelst ernes 
jfiapaka zustande kommen) freilich mcht ; well es andererseits kaum anzu- 
nehmen ist, dass der Kom. ihn erfunden hat, mussen wir ihn wohl auf den 
Verfasser der Sutras zuruckfuhren. 

90 Fur (das auslautende a m) pro, dasa, jna, vasana, kambala und 
valsatara + (r von) jna (wird im Kompositum dr allein substituiert). 

P.5.1.89Va 7,8,C 5. 1 91 ; H i. 2. 7. 

Die Hss der Candragrammatik lesen daSarna in dem cntsprechenden 
Sutra (C. 5 1. 9V) Hema. hat daidnta (H. 2. 2 7). — AVegen prarna 
usw siehe Anmerkung zum vorangehenden Sutra — Candra hat valsara fur 
vatsatara , Hema gibt natlirlich beides an — Die Siddhantak. (S 19) lost 
Mama so auf : jnasyapanayanaya yad any ad jnarn kriyate tad ptSrtfam (eine 
zum Abtragen einer anderen Schuld gemachte Schuld). 

91. (Fur das a) einer Proposition (nebst dem folgenden Vokal wird), 
worn r (ernes Vcrbums darauf folgt,) dr (allein substituiert). 

• P. 6. 1,91; C. 5 1. 93 ; H. J. 2. 9 


* 5 Hrsgn- von R. Otto Franke in den ..Indischcn Ccnuslehren mit dem Text 
usw.'*, Kid 1890. 
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92 (Die Substitution von or fur a emer Praposition + r ist) mcht 
notwendig wenn (das nut t anlautende Verbum) ein Denominativ (ist) 

P 6 1 92 , C 5 1 94 , H 2 2 10 11 
Wegen vpanabhtyatt s. Anmerkung zu 89 

93 (Fur das % emer Praposition+) e Oder o (ernes Verbums) ausser 
i ( gehen * ) und edh ( wachsen ) wird e respekt o (substituiert , docn i«t 
bei Denominate en die Substitution mcht notwendig) 

P f 1 94 + Ka, C 5 1 95 . H 1 2 19 20 
Die Freistellung bei den Denominate en finden wir zuerst in der Ka*. 
(zu P 6 1 94) envahnt (\gl head ta supy apisaler usw ) wenn mcht der 
Verf unter kactt Candra lm Auge hat. Die Stellung des vd lm unmiltefrar 
vorangehenden Sutra (C 5 1 94) spncht dafur , doch lasst sich das bei der 
Abwesenheit ernes Kommentars mcht mit Bestimmtheit behaupten. Hema 
( 1 2 20) ebenso wie Vopadeta (2. 4) stellt die pararupa Anderung frei — 
Von den Varttikas hat Sakat aufgenommen Va 3 (5 = 2 1 87), Va. 5 = 
(S I 1 88) Va 6 fallt aus da es sich auf vedische Formen bezieht Va 
2 hebt Va. 1 auf Va 4 lasst er fort In diesem Punkte weicht Sakat von 
Candra ab der das Va m seme Sutras aufgenommen hat (C 5 1 98) 
Sakat ebenso wie Hema der ihm in der Ablehnung folgt hat offenbar diese 
Worte als selbrtandtge Worts betrachtet, die kemer werteten Zeriegung 
bedurfen. 

94 Fur das am Ende ernes pada stehende e und o mit dem darauf 
folgenden a (ward e respekt o allein substituiert) 

P 6 1 109 , C 5 1 115 , H 1 2 27 

{77J 95 Fur (das am Ende des Wortes stehende o \on) go kann o 
(substituiert werden wenn darauf a folgt) 

P 6 L 122 , C. 5 1 120 H 1 2 31 

lakicnaprctipadokta* = Partbh. 105 

96 (Fur das o von go kann) vor emem Vokal at a (substituiert werden 
jedoch) mcht, wenn ofcja folgt 

7 6 1 123 C 5 1 121 H / 2 29 

Nach den Erklarem Paijim s — und tibngera auch nach Candra — sind 
goofcjo und go Jfcja unstattha ft Vgl das Sutra Candra s (5 1 122) ckftvdre 
w orach die Substitution at a fur o in go notuendsg ist wenn akfa folgt cbcnso 
wie wenn trtdra folgt KLS. (zu. P 6 1 123) i>oiosthtaiib>a$e>an tena 
gatakfa tty atra mtyam aicti bhaiatt Vgl weiter SiddhSntak. 22 , Mugdha 
bodha 2- 15 kutantra 19 43 

97 Vor tndra (muss era fur das o von go substituiert werden) 

P 6 1 124 C 5 1 122 II / 2 30 

9S Vor ak;a (muss ora fOr das o ven go substituiert werden wern das 
Kompositum) „Fcn«ter*‘ bedeutrt 
I! / 2 23 
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So ist gavak$a mtya nur in der Bedeutung Fenster Hema ist der einzige 
Grammatiker der diese Lehre in lhrem ganzen Umfang aufgenommen hat 
Vgl H 1 2 28 31 

99 Ein plutierter Vokal (ist vor emem folgenden Vokal), ausser (i von) 
nt (kemen Veranderungen unterworfen die sonst stattfinden wurden) 

pH 125 129 , C 5 1 123 , H 1 2 32 
Hier auch gibt B das Zeichen fur die Plutierung mit nn wieder, wie in 
1 i 72 Sakat lasst den cdktavatmana prati$edha weg (P 6 1 130 — C. 5 
1 124 = H 1 2 33) — In dem Beispiel ist suiloketi nur die „ Padapatha “ 
— Form *• S Anm. zu 104 

100 Die mit dem stummen Buchstaben g versehenen (Laute sind vor 
emem folgenden Vokal keinen Veranderungen unterworfen die sonst stattfinden 
wurden) 

P 1 1 11, 12 , C 5 1 125, 126 , H 1 2 34 35 
Z B g u und gi in 1 2 44, 46 

101 (Die) aus (emem emzigen) Vokal bestehenden (Partikeln) ca usw , 
mit Ausnahme des mit dem stummen Buchstaben ti versehenen a, (wenn sie 
kern Wesen bezeichnen, sind vor emem Vokal kemen Veranderungen unter 
w or fen, die sonst stattfinden wurden) 

P 1 1 14 , C 5 1 127 , H 1 2 36 

£78} Der Vers wird in demselben Zusammenhang im MBasya (Bd 1, 
S 7) und m der Kas (zu P 1 1 14) angefuhrt 

102 Erne auf o (auslautende Partikel ist vor emem Vokal keinen Ver- 
anderungen unterworfen die sonst stattfinden wurden) 

P 1 1 15 . C 5 1 128 , H 1 2 37 

103 Em aus (der Kasusendung) $ (entstehendes o) kann vor xtt (un 
verandert bleiben) 

iPIl 16 , C 5 1 129 , H 1 2 38 

104 Und (fur die Partikel) h (kann vor xlt auch) ^ (treten) 

P 1 1 17, 18 + Va 2 C 5 1 130 131 , H 1 2. 39 

Hier beraht das ca auf der von Katy vorgeschlagenen und von Pat 
gestQtzten Zerlegung des Pmuni schen Sutra (yogavibhaga) Vgl Va 1 und 
2 zu P 1 1 17, 18 und Kaiy ebenda. — Diese Substitution Eat eigentlich 
ihre Stelle nur im PadaputfuL Ihre Aufnahme durch SSkat wird darauf 


*• Das entsprediende Sutra PSaini a lautet aplutavad vpasthite ( 6 1 129) 
Nach dem MBhu$ya hetsst upasthtta hier atuirja tltkaranah das mcht von den 
R$is herruhrer.de (also mcht dem egenthchen vediachen Texte angehorende) Wort 
lit Die Kaiika (ugt hinzu samudayad tnacchtdya pedarfl yma svarupe ‘lOitka 
pyait wodurch em lVort von dem Aggregat getrennt und m seiner etgenen Gestalt 
lungestellt wird “ 
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beruhen dass bei Pap die Substitution als enlarge gelehrt wird” 

105 Nach (einera auslautenden Konsonanten von dem praiyahara) 
may (d. h \on Muten und Nasalen answer n kann fur die Partikd u ) 
venn era Vokal folgt v (substituiert werden Diese Substitution i c t jedoch 
als) mcht eragetreten (zu betrachten) 

P S 3 33 C 5 4 16 H J 2 40 

Im km it tit kann der anusvara fur m nu*- dann substituiert werden wenn 
das v nach der Regel asve [1 1 731 fur u substituiert wird 

106 Em (auslautender) Kon-onant (am Ende ernes pada kann) vor 
einem Nasal in den entsprechenden KIas«enna e al (ubergehen) 

P 8 4 45 C 6 4 140 H 1 3 1 

kal und mcht yar (wie m P 8 4 45) ist wegen des Folgenden ge- 
braucht Diese Andening konnte gemacht werden da h ja doch keinen ent 
sprechenden Nasal hat 

107 (Em audau tender kononant am Ende cincs pada muss) vor 
craem (mit Na'al anlautenden) SufTcc (in den entsprechenden klasscnna«al 
ubergehen) 

P S 4 45 Va H 1 3 2 

108 (Fur den Vokal der) dem mit (dem stumroen Buchstabcn) 
vetsehenen s oder r vorangeht, (wird era nasaler substituiert) 

Cl P S 3 2 4 C6467HJ38 

109 Fur era mcht -am Ende ernes pada stehendes m und tt wird vor 
eraem folgenden konsonanten mit Ausnahnv* der Nasale Halbvokale Sibi 
lanten und h (der dicscm cntsprechcnde Nasal substituiert) 

P 8 3 24 4 55 C 6 4 9 151 II 1 3 39 

£79} Das Dvandva mn verlangt den Dual oder eigcntlicli den Singular 
veil die Dvandvas in den Sutras <akat s sonst 'tots ak ncutr «ing crschicocn 
Der Plural soil andeuten dass d e nach der para Regel |2 1 46| cintrctendc 
Vcnvandlung son n in n untcrbleiben -oil D cs ward bei Pap automati^di 
durch die Arordnung der Sutras crzielt \gl die Lk ru P 8 4 53 i/o 
kunanti r r anti tty etra naha |P 8 4 2) syasiddhahat pi new nokatosya 
nun arch [5 3 24] knyate | tesyapt parasai anytt a naka'a eta bhciati 
tosyapy esiddhatiat puner nett ant na bhnett Man bemerke die ViHkur 
der £ukat schcn Bezeichnung Dic*c hat unzwiifclhaft ihr \ orb Id in den 
Erkhtungv. eraichcn Patanjalis durch flapaka i 

110 (Filr inlaatendes m und n wird) vor S bilantcn und h der crjist £to 
(sub'titu ert) 

PS32I C 6 A 0 II / 3 *0 
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111 Flit chs N'tsalinfix m und fur dis am Endc cmcs pad a stchcndc 
tn kann bcidcs (d i der amisiara oder tier enunastka substituted werden ) 
venn ein ICon'onant foist 

P 8 4 59 + Va 2 3 zu 7 4 85 C 6 4 152 II I 3 14 

Nach dem Varttika 2 zu P 7 4 $5 soli das dem Vokal der Reduplika 
tionssilbc des Frequcntativum nngefQgte Augment mcht « sondem ein am 
stars «cm Weil ferocr nach dem folgcndcn Varttika pad mtaiac ca diescr 
cmjsticra als am Ende eincs pada stehend angisehen wird kann dafur der 
dem folgenden Konsomnten cntsprechendc Khsscrma^l emtreten (P 8 4 
eg) Weil &ikat die Vertrctung des KlasscnnasaU durch anusvara hicr 
dirckt vorsehreibt, kann er die Forderung Katyujanas padantavac ca 
entbehren 

112 Vor h nut folgendem l v y m odcr n (werden der JRcihe nach 
dei anusvara und der dem auf h folgenden Konsomnten cntsprechendc 
anunasika fur cm am Endc ernes pada stehendcs m subrtituiert) 

P 8 3 26 + Vn 1 27 ,C 6 4 II H 1 3 15 

113 (In) samrat (bleibt das m unvermdert) 

P 8 3 25 C 6 4 10 H J 3 16 

114 Vor den Sibilanten konnen fur die Tenues die Tenues (substi 
tuiert werden) 

P 8 4 48 Va 3 C 6 4 158 H 1 3 59 

Weil es ein zueckloscs Verfahren sem wurde fur die k p usv dieselbcn 
Buchstaben vnederum einzusetzen ist das Sutra wohl so zu verstehen dass 
vor den Sibilanten die aspinerten Tenues fur die homogenen nichtaspinerten 
emtreten konnen (und umgekehrt) Das die«em Sutra zugrundel egende 
\ arttika lautet unzweideutig cayo dmliyah son paiifkarasadeh (PS 4 4B 
Va 3) Vor den Sibilanten konnen nach der Mdinung Pauskarasadi s die 
zweiten (d h aspinerten Tenues) fur die nichtaspinerten emtreten 

£80} 115 Die auf Siblanten anusvara visarjamya jihvamuliya und 
upadhnuntiya folgenden (Tenues oder die auf Tenues folgenden Sibilanten 
usw ) konnen verdoppelt werden (aber erst ) nachdem (was sonst zu voll 
ziehen ist vollzogen worden ist) 

P 8 4 47 Va 2 C 6 4 143 H 1 3 35 36 
Nach der Verdoppelung vird fur den ersten Kon°onanten em nichtas- 
pirieiter nach der bekannten Regel substituiert — Die fur dieses und das 
nachste Sutra zugrundeliegenden Vfirttikas (P 8 4 47 Va 1 2) werden von 
Patanjali ebenfalls doppelsinmg aufgefasst Der anusvara ist frehch m den 
dort aufgezahlten Konsonanten mcht mit embegnffen 28 Dieses ist als erne 
Neuerung sakat s zu betrachten Bei Hema (H 1 3 3i>) laufet die 
Regel ebenso 


* Tut die Verdoppelung h nter dem anusvara cf Wackernacel AU t d 
Granin 1 § 98 
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116 Em auf einen Halbvokal folgender Konsonant, ausser h, n und 
den Sibilanten (oder umgekehrt, ein auf die Konsonanten ausser h u«w 
folgender Halbvokal kann verdoppelt werden aber erst, nachdem was son=t 
zu .vollziehen ist vollzogen worden ist) 

PS 4 47 Va 1 , C 6 4 143 . H 1 3 33 
vjk$av ist ein Denommativ von vjksa Baum" und fteisst vjk^avj^ca^i 
acakfiino, nach Hema ’ 9 In punmunava (perf akt 1 sing von urttu mit 
pra) wird die Reduplikation zuerst vorgenommen und erst dann die Verdop 
pelung Denn nach P 6 1 2 3, werden wenn die zu reduplizierende Silbe 
vokalisch anlautet fur den zweiten Komplex von Lauten, der nur emen Vokal 
enthalt ( ekac ) zwei gesetzt d i es wird dieser zweite Komplex zweimal ge- 
setzt n d und r werden aber als Anfangsiaute einer Konsonantengruppe n cht 
wiederholt Die Perfectform von urnnu lautet ut + [nu+ nu\ + a, wa« nach 
emigen anderen Andemngen zu urnunava und dann endlich nach un=erer 
Regel auch zu urnnunava wird Wird aber die Verdoppelung zuerst vorgcnom 
men, so musste das abhyasta 30 ebenfalls ein doppeltes n enthalten («r+ [ rum 
+wm] +c) 

117 Nach r und h kann wenn lhnen ein Vokal vorangeht (ein Laut) 
mit Ausnahme von h, r oder emem Vokal (verdoppelt werden) 

P 8 4 46 , C 6 4 141 , H 1 3 31 

118 Nach ernera mchtlangen Vokal (kann em Laut, mit Ausnahme von 
h r Oder emem Vokal verdoppelt werddn) 

P« 4 52,C M 147.H 1 3 32 

Die notwendige Erganzung zu diesem Sutra folgt in 119, 121 Dem 
Sinne nach umfasst dies Sutra auch das von Pat als unnotig zuruckgewiesene 
Varttika atasane ca (P 8 4 47 Va 3 ) fiikat um £81} geht den von Kat 

gerugten Mangel anders als Pat Die drei folgenden Sutras Sakat s hatten 

in eins verschmolzen werden konnen Eben dic'e Zerlegung — meint der 
Kom, und ohne Zweifel mit Recht — deutet darauf hin dass die Verdoppe! 
ung auch m der Pause statt/indet Doch unterschiedet sich die Regel Sakata 
yana s von der AufFassung des P5nim schen Sutra, die Pat vortragt dadurch 
dass Sakat die Verdoppelung nach emem langen Vokal fur unstatthaft erklart 
Pat gestattet also takk und t ak wahrend Sakat ledighch das lctztere zulasst 
Ilema. verbietct ebenfalls die Verdoppelung nach emem langen Vokal , vgl 
adirgbad uramaikavyanjcnt (H 1 3 32) 

119 (Die 115 f gelehrte Verdoppelung findet) tnebt (statt) wenn (auf 
~ die betrefTenden Lautc) erne Konsonantengruppe folgt 

P S 4 50 , II 1 3 32 


** &ehe Anm iu 153 v. ’ 

Uanun die rxnte Silbe des abb jail a n und mrht p rothaJi rrkljrt dir 
Siddfentak. (S. 375 unten) t 
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DIE GRAMMATIK SaKATAYANA S 

Die«e Regel habe ich in der Candra Grammatik mcht gefunden und bin 
geneigt zu glauben dass sie dort fehlt 

120 (Das t) von putra wird vor adtn und putradtn (mcht verdoppelt) 
wenr nut dem 'Wort ge*chmaht wird 31 

p S 4 48 + Va 1 C 6 4 145 H 1 3 38 

121 (Die Verdoppelung unterbleibt) wenn (auf die betreffenden Laute) 
ein Vokal folgt 

p 8 4 47 C 6 4 142 H 1 3 32 

122 Die Sibilanten (werden mcht verdoppelt wenn ein Vokal folgt) 

P 8 4 49 C 6 4 146 H 1 3 37 

123 n und n am Ende des pada nach kurzem Vokal (werden ver 
doppelt, wenn ein Vokal folgt) 

P 8 3 32 C 6 4 126 H 1 3 27 

Zu kr$ann tha Die Substitution des tin fur n ist bahtranga und rum 
7wecke der Substitution des « fur n als mcht vollzogen zu betrachten mfolge- 
dessen bleibt das ti im Auslaut und kann mcht m n venvandelt werden 

124 Nach einem langen (Vokal am Ende eines pada) kann ch (ver 
doppelt werden) 

P 6 1 75 76 C 5 1 73 HJ3 28 

125 Nach einem plutierten Vokal (am Ende ernes pada wenn ihm ein 
langer Vokal zugrunde liegt kann ch verdoppelt werden) 

H 1 3 29 

Eh esc Regel vermag ich bei kemem anderen Grammatiker ausser Hema 
(H 1 3 29) nachzuwei'en 

[82} 126 Nach einem Vokal (sowie nach den Partikdn) a und ma 
(muss ch verdoppelt werden) 

P6 1 73 7oC5173HJ3 28 30 

In prach + no { = pralna) fmdet keine Verdoppelung des ch statt, wed 
die Substitution des J fur ch nach J 1 115 schon vorher eingetreten ist 

127 Diejcmgen (auf of ausgehenden mchrsilbtgen Vortformen) denen 
das Suffix dac I ~ a) angefugt wird erleiden Verlust des at vor tit 

P 6 1 98 + Va 1 C 5 1 102 

Nach S 3 4 54 wird dac nur an mehrsdbige schallnachahmcnde V ert 
formen angefQgt Das anrkacab stammt aus dem Vurttika ifot> anekacgiaha 
tarji Sradartham (P 6 1 98 Vi.) 

128 Wird (die Wortform, der das Suffix dac |=a) angefugt wird) 
verdoppelt, (so wird das of vor it:) mcht (elidiert) 

P 6 1 99 C 5 1 103 


11 tho \ crdoppclung hlngt woh3 ml dem Sit* dtt Ictus niuinmtn anders 
WaCKIRNAcq, {Alton! Gramm. 1 5 °S s Anm.) der dies in Zusanmenhang mil 
<rsi ^prrch'.rmpo bnnet. 
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Zu itpsayam usu Das distributive Verhatats wird durch iederho!ung 
des Wortes ausgedruckt pat at pat at ist aber die Nachahmung des mehrfacheti 
Schalles (und dmckt kern distnbutives Verhaltms aus) 

129 (Wird die Wortform der das Suffix dac [ = a] angefugt wird ) 

verdoppelt (so wird das) t (von at vor Ki elidiert) 

IP 6 1 99 C 5 1 104 

130 Folgt (auf die verdoppelte Wortform das Suffix) dac ([— «| so 
wird das auslautende t) in dem zuerst (ausge'procherten Teil elidiert) 

P 6 1 100 -P 6 1 99 Va 1 C 5 1 105 

Dieses Sutra beruht auf einem Varttika Kat s (P 6 1 99 Va 1) 
Doch bemerkt er (Vartt 2) dass die Regel entbehrlich sei da man auch von 
pa{apa\a (einem auf a auslautenden Onomatopoetikon ) au'gehen kann 

131 dh und r (fallen) vor dh respektiv r (ab) 

P 8 3 13 14 C 6 4 18 19 H 1 3 41 42 

132 Em auf emen Konsonanten folgender Halbvokal oder Nasal kann 

wenn eben derselbe Laut folgt (aus fallen) ' 

PS 4 64 H J 3 47 

Wenn yanuwi gelesen wird wie es bei Par) 'teht so wurde infolge der 
Verschiedenheit des Numerus von yamam und yami das yathasamkhya (s. 
PI 3 10) mcht ohne wetter es verstandhch 'em Trotzdcm setzen die 
Erklarer Rsa s voraus dass der Ausfall def Konsonanten nur dann stattfindet 
wenn der gletche Laut folgt In der Siddhantak. (p 17) hcisst es au'druck 
Itch yamam yaimti yathasarflkhyavipianan tieha | mahalmyam Die Gleieh 
lieit der Laute wird von Hcma (I 3 47) ausdrficklich gelehrt — Zu adityya 
vgl Kas zu P & 4 64 

£833 333 Erne (auf cinen Konsonanten folgende) Muta oder cm 
Sibilant kann \or einem homogcnen Laut (ausfallen) 

P 8 4 65 C 6 4 155 U 1 3 48 

Der Korn, gibt keincn Aufschluss da ruber warum das Wort t<J liter 
% lcderholt wird wenn es durch die anuijlti aus dem \orangehenden Sutra 
ohne weitcres erganzt verden konnte. 

134 (Die Muta oder der Sibilant) \on den auf (dc Praposition) ud 
folgcnden stha und stambk (werden \or einer Muta oder einem S bUanten 
elidiert) 

P 8 4 61 C 6 4 154 II 1 3 41 

liter wird die Regel ctwns anders fommliert ate bei Pujmi 18 4 61) 
A3kat I3s't das anlautcnde s der Vr urzrfn ausfallen — «> i«t die Rcgel Richer 
zu vwstchen \gl Prakrt>as Sutra 51 dhatvoh sakaraya lug bhcveti yen 
pare — und die \ erefopnefung f ndet nach adirghal Malt (*? / I ITS) 
Anders bei FSo — Das von Patafyali crfordenc ulkerdaka (aus ut~tkand) 
ate Be.cicl.nung etner bcstimmtcn Krankhm wird in emen Gana aufptnom 
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* Wegen s vgl Anm zu dem vorangehenden Sutra 

151 (Fur das auslautende m) von pum (kann st [— s] substitute:! 
werden) vor exner tonlosen Muta (mit darauffolgendem Vokal, Halbvokal, 
Nasal oder h oder es kann demselben s angefugt werden) 

P S. 3 6 , C 6 4 2 , H 1 3 8 
Wegeh s vgl Anm zu 1 1 149 

152 Vor dem s, (das) kr (angefugt wird, kann fur das m) von sam 
(si 1 = s] substituiert Oder dem m era 5 angefugt werden) und (es kann 
dafur) erne Niete ([g !uk] substituiert werden) 

P 8 3 5 + Bh . Cf C. 6 4 1 , H 1 3 12, 13 
Die Substitution \on glut fur das m von sam beruht auf Missverstandnt' 
der if/i PataAjalis samo va lopam cka icchanti (MBha$ Bd 3, S 425, 
Z 8), scitens Sakat* Pat lehrt die Substitution von lopa hmte\r sam fiir dm 
unmittelbar darauf folgenden Laut Fasst man aber samah als Gaietu auf, 
wic Sakat gctan zu haben schcmt, so muss man den lopa fur das m von 
sam cintrcten lasscn Also erhalten wir die Bildungcn saskarta usw Hema 

* dcr Sakat auch in die*em PUnkte nachfolgt, lehrt cbenfalls den Abfall von m 
m sam vor skr usw Dic<e Verwcchslung mag man auf den erstcn Blick kauni 
fQr moglich halten Es sci aber daran ennnert, da-^s zwei von KiCLHORN s 
bestm Hand«chnftcn G und A — von der emeu (G) sagt cr ,in settling 
mj text, 1 have been chieflj guided by the MS G, which is the best of all 
the MSS of the Mah&bhlshya that have come under mj notice ‘ 31 , und von 
der andcren (A) , a carefully rnadd and complete copy of the MnhS 
bh&shya ,s — tatsachlich als Baspid saskarta [86} anffihren Es ist aI«o 
gar mcht au^geschlossen dass die Rcgcl wie sic von ISakaf formuliert worden 
ist, fur gevvisse Grammatikcr und Grammatikcrschulen als feste Norm gegol 
ten hat 

153 TOr (die am Ende cincs pada stehenden) i und y (wird) nach 
agbo bhago und bho Oder (wenn den t und y tin) a (kurz Oder long voran 
gcht.) vor Vokalcn und vor tdcvmdcn Komonanten (cine Niete [ghitr] sub 
ttituicrt) 
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en.spncht - Zu Mo »J»» das » v °" ! ’ 5 ’‘”’ , ‘ I ,allt “* b 

1S4 Vor einem Vokal at es fre>grste!lt (die in 153 spentaerten Kon 
sonanten , und ., undeutl.ch (ausmsprechen) 

D a 1 is 19 20 C 6 4 27 , H 1 3 24, 25 
Das ospos/oSak'a.’s he.sst latbuWal™ be. mm ( 8 3 IS) 

-- " U) 

p 8 3 18 , c 6 4 2" . H 1 3 2o 

das _ (= ,) (wird nach <fko. bha t o, bho und wenn dim era 
a Oder * vora^h, vor V^en und — Kon—, , (-bs.itu.ert,. 
■p X 3 17 C 6 4 24 26 , H 1 3 2b 
Die hrer vorgLchnebene Subst,.uUon lur das r. den. .era e oder a voran 
gebt, ‘ t d« Beschrankung dutch das folgende Sutra untemor.en. 

157 (For das r. [= rl w.rd) nach ernem 2 a (subsbtu.ert,. wenn em 

2 odere.ntonenderK— yolgtii^n ; , 2ft 21 

„ . . ,„ r . ,„d und e/ad, substituierten s fSllt vor einem 

US Nach dem to ( « d , e Wor te) n,cht not der Negation 

Konsonanten (das n L r ! > au - 
kompomert sind H 1 3 46 

P 6 ’ 1* 132 ’ .. des entsprechenden Parjmisdien Sutra (6 1 

pri Warum das «*M d ^ den Hema. schl.esst s,ch an 
132) ausgelassen wird. ist mir uiu.l 

Pan an (HI 3 46) ' (ur , 1 (subst.tu.erten < ab). 

r™ — - " mrd 

dw 

>n der KM z.Uert (Kas » ' m! p v lirtham. „«i der Deuthchked 

bemerkt der VlttdMa <n Qr einm Kmsim cntm kann die Vollstan- 

wegen" Den der Ausf , nfllIsscn veil die Silbcnzahl dadurch nicht 

d,gke,t des Met".™ „™u,en, dass diese Bcnwkung des Ver 

rerandert t «4 tat das err (ortndassen. 

(assets der Kal « <w,rd> em (end aches) , (subs.. 

U0 (Fur das n I K onsonant (olgt. jedoch mcb. vor 

(uiert). wenn on Vokal one. 

— Venn w> n™ “” d der Ha"*” “ "f 

.. Die FSdas S und b des e dass seine Vorbte mrt 

Me, ete usw «nden ad. such in ” ein pe 
Petsfntle enthidt. 
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men. — Das Varttika zu R 8, 4. 61 fallt naturlich weg, weil es sich auf eine 

vcdische Form bezieht. 

135 (Eine Muta oder ein Sibilant geht vor einer Muta Oder einem 
Sibilanten m) erne tonlose nicht-aspirierte Muta (liber). 

P. 8. 4. 55 ; C. 6. 4. 148 ; H. 1. 3. 48. 

Das nachste Sutra beschrankt das Gebiet dieses Sutra’s. 

136. (Fur eine Muta oder einen Sibilanten wird) eine tonende nicht- 
aspirierte Muta (substituiert), wenn eine tonende Muta folgt 

P. 8. 4. 53 ; C. 6. 2. 115 ; H. 1. 3. 49. 

137.. Wenn s oder ein Dental mit s oder einem Palatal (zusammenstosst, 
werden ffir s) s und (fur den Dental) ein Palatal (substituiert). 

P. 8. 4. 40; C. 6. 4. 136 ; H. 1 . 3. 60, 61. 

138. (Wenn s oder em Dental) mit $ oder einem Zerebral zusammen- 
stosst, (werden fur s) 5 und (fur den Dental) ein Zerebral (substituiert) 

P. 8. 4. 41 ; C. 6. 4. 136 ; H. 1. 3. 60, 61. 

139 Nach S (findet die in 137 gdehrte Substitution des f und der 
Palatale) nicht (statt). 

P. 8. 4. 44 ; C. 6 4. 139 ; H. 1. 3. 62. 

140. Nach einen am Ende ernes pada (stehenden) Zerebralen (gehen s 
und die Dentale nicht in $ und die Zerebrale fiber), mit Ausnahme (der 
Kasusendung) twin und tiogarl und navati. 

P. 8. 4. 42 + Bh ; C. 6. 4. 137 ; H. 1. 3. 63. 

141 Vor 5 (gelit ein am Ende eines pada stehender) Dental (nicht in 
5 oder Zerebral uber). 

P. 8 4 43 ; C 6. 4 138 ; H J. 3. 64. 

[84} j ar}tko crkliirt Pat zu P 2. 4. 18 Va. 1 folgendcrmasscn : fa', 
angulaya yasya sa }a<fangulth l aitukamptfah (adcfigulih ^a/jikah \ 

142. (Ein am Ende cincs pada stehender Dental geht) \or / (in) I 
(fiber). 

P. 8. 4 GO ; C. 6 4 153 ; II 2 . 3 65. 

143 Filr h kann nach cincr (am Ende cincs pada stehenden) tQnenden 
nicht nspinerten Muta «ne tfinende a<pinertc Muta (substituiert werden). 

P. 8 4 62. C 6 4 156; 11. 2. 3 3. 

XYux braucht jkay statt jhal wegen des Folgcnden. welches dm tonlosen 
Mutae verlangt ; jhal (die tOnendcn Mutac) hSttc aber gcnOgt. da in Wirk* 

' lichknt dm t&iendcn Mutae ruent fur die tonlosen substituiert werden 
mown. 

144 Ffir / (kann nach cincr am Ende ones pada stehenden tflnenden 
nicht aspirierten Muta) efc (substituiert werden.') wenn on Vokal. UaIb%-o3caI. 
Nasal oder k fotgt. 
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P. 8. 4 63 + Va ; C.'6. 4. 157; H. 1. 3. 4. 

In dieser und den folgenden Regeln ist zu beachten, dast. nach 1. 2. 75 
fur alle Muten am Ende eines pada eine nicht aspinerte Media (/a») substi 
hiiert wird. 

145. An ein (am Ende eines pada stehendes) n und n (kann) g res- 
pektlv 4 vor einem Sibdanten (angefugt werden). 

P. 8. 3. 28; C. 6. 4, 12; H. 1. 3. 17. 

Der Vokal a vertritt bet (Sakat- fast, wenn nicht ganz ausnahmslos, den, 
um die Aussprache zu ermoghchen, eingeschobenen normalen Vokal, wie z. 

B hier gak, dak . Bei P5 ij dagegen ubemimmt der Vokal u sehr haufig 
diese Rolle z B kuk, (uk. Ich brauche nur an das Sutra ukalo ’/ jhrasvadiT- 
ghaplutah (I. 2. 27) zu erinnem, wo man eigentlich nicht begreift, warum 
der Vokal « vorgezogen wird, wenn a oder i ebensogut den Zweck hatte 
erfullen konnen 

146. (An ein am Ende eines pada stehendes) d oder « (kann) t vor s 

(antreten, jedoch) nicht (wenn der Sibilant den ersten Bestandteil) von sc 
tbildet). # 

P. 8^ 3. 29, 30; C. 6. 4. 13, 14; H. 1. 3. 18. 

Den Zusatz ascah vermag ich bei keinem anderen Grammatiker ausser 
Hema (H. 2. 3 18) nachzuwei c ea Er fuhrt als Berspid fa( scyotatt an 

147. Vor s (kann ein am Ende eines pada stehendes) n das Augment 
; (erhalten, jedoch nicht, nenn der Sibilant den ersten Bestandteil von sc 
bildet), 

P. 5 3. 31 ; 4 63 ; C. 6 4 15 , H. 1. 3 19 

Wegen ascah fuhrt Hema ausdmckltch das Beispiel bhavan scyotati an 
(H. J. 3. 19). S. Anm zum vorangehenden Sutra 

148 FGr (das auslautende n von) iifti kann ri [~ r] (substituiert 
[85} werden) oder (es kann demselben) am Ende ein r (angefugt werden), 
wenn p folgt (oder njn kann unverandert bleiben) 

•P 8. 3. 10, C. 6. 4. 5, H. 1 3. 10. 

149. (Pur das erste n) in kankan kann s» l — sj (substituiert werden, 
Oder es kann demselben) am Ende ein s (angefugt werden) 

P. S. 3. 12, C 6. 4 4, H 1. 11 

Ein solches s geht nicht in r uber, well man sonst cben r als Substitut 
hatte lehren konnen. Vgl Praknyas S 16, Anm. 1 alra sisakor vidhanat , 
rir na syat ( y ady atra paddntavarttnoli sisakofi sajurahassah [2 2 27J ity 
SJma rih syat tarhi rlrakdv eve vidkiyeyatam 

150. (Fur ein auslautendes n) nut Ausnahme des ti von prolan, (wird^ * 
si l — si substituiert) vor ch. fh, th, c, / oder t, mit darauf folgendem Vokal, * 

- Halbvokal, Nasal oder h (oder es kann demselben s angefugt werden )T -vl ; 

P. 8. 3. 7 ; C. 6 . 4 . 3 ; H. 1 3. 8 • \ 
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einer Kasusendung und rupa ratn und rathantara 
p 8 2 69 + 68 Va C 5 3 100 

161 Fur den visarjamya (wird r substituiert, wenn ein Vokal ode: 
tonender Konsonant folgt) 

p 8 2 66 C 6 3 98 

162 In aharpati usw kann (fur den visarjamya r substituiert werden) 
PS 2 70 Va und Bh , C 6 3 102 , H 1 3 58 

B liest gtfpatt Die nchtige Lesart ist sicherhch gihpalth wie es in 
der Kielhomschen Ausgabe des MBhasya (Vol III S 412 Z 15) und 
auch bei Hema steht. Die Ka§ best giypattlj wie es ubngens auch in einer 
MBhasya Handschnft steht — Das va rephad atra usw des Kom ist mir 
nicht klar geworden 

163 (Fur den visarjamya wird) vor ch fh th c t und t s (substi 
tuiert) svenn (auf jene Konsonanten) kein Sibilant folgt 

P 8 3 34 35 C.64 28 HI37 

164 Vor einem Sibilanten (dem kein Sibilant folgt ist die Substitution 
\on s fur den visarjamya ) freigestellt 

?n 36 C « 4 29 HZ36 
aiarpare im Kom wird wegen der artuvrtti fortgefuhrt 

165 (Folgt dem visarjamya ein Sibilant) dem eine tonlose Muta folgt 
(so kann der visarjamya) ausfallen 

PS 3 36 Va 1 CS4 30 HZ3 5G 
Kat lehrt in dem Varttika zu P S 3 36 den beliebigen Abfall des 
visarjamya vor Sar dem khar folgt 

166 Vor emem tonlosen Guttural und Labial (auf die kein £88} Sibi 
lant folgt kann der Reihe nach fur den ti sarjamya) X respektiv (substi 
tuiert werden) 

P i 3 37 C f 4 31,H 1 3 5 

Wcgcn der Lcsung adbhih psatam gegen die Hss. siehe MB ha? und 
hn$lka zu P 8 3 37 

167 FUr (den ttsarjatiiya) der gatt tiras (kann \or cincm tonlosen 
Guttural Oder Labial) si ( = s) (substituiert werden) 

P S 3 42 II 2 3 2 

Auf Grund diescr Substitution kann cm solches s nicht wieder in itsar 
forty a Obcrgchen nach 1 2 C5 aber kann s(i) zu f werden 

168 FQr (den ttsarjamya in den gatis) namaz und ptiras (wird vor 
cinem tonlosen Guttural Oder Labial si |~s) substituiert) 

P S 3 40 C J 4 33 11 : 3 1 

169 (FQr den ttsarjamya ) von catur nts dus bahs at is und pr&S-ts 
(wird vor einem tonlon-i Guttural oder Labial si ( s) substituiert) 

PS 3 4!,C fi 4 35 H .’3 9 
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170 ' (Fur den visarjamya) des (Suffixes) sue (— s) kann (vor emem 
tonlosen Guttural oder Labial si [— s] substituiert werden) 

P 8 3 43,C f 4 36,H 23 10 

Indem Sakat in der Formulierung der Regeln uber die Verwandlung in 
$ von s der Prapositionen ms, dus usw und der ZahlAdverbien dvts usw 
(Sutras 169, 170) \on Rbj abweicht, schbesst er sich an Candra an. Die 
Sutras Candras Iauten nirdurbahiratiscatuspraduspUTasam ( 6 4 35) und 
smco va (36) Abgesehen davon, dass in dem Sutra Candra s pirras zusammcn 
nut den anderen Adverbial, die auf is bez us auslauten, aufgefuhrt wird, 
stimmen die Sutras der zwei Gramma bker ganz genau uberern Die Berner 
kung Patanjah s, dass der Ausdruck dvistnscatur in dem Sutra dvistnscatur 
sit kjtvorthe (P 8 3 43) entbehrlich sei (MB ha? Bd 3, S 435, Z 3 f \ 
durfte wohl die veranderte Formulierung von Candra veranlasst haben 

171 (Fur den vssarjantya) ernes auf ts oder us (auslautenden Worte* 
kann vor einem tonlosen Guttural oder Labial si s] substituiert werden), 
wenn (die zusammenstossenden Worte miteinander) m Korrelation (stehen) 

PS3 44.C 6 4 37, H 2 3 11 

Bei Paomi lautet das entsprechende Sutra tsusok samarthye (8 3 44) 
Wegen apeksS vgl die Kasika samarlhyam tha vyapek$a j na punar ekarthi 
bkavah | ubhayam va Candra hat satfibandhe ( 6 4 37) 

172 (Die in 171 gelehrte Substitution findet) mcht (statt, wenn die 
nut Guttural oder Labial anlautenden Worte) nut Ausnahme von Zeitwortem 
(nut denem auf is und us auslautenden) lm KongruenzverhalLnts (stehen) 

[89} H 2 3 12 

ekartha 1 st hier nach dem Kom im Sinne von samanadhikarana ge- 
braucht , ebenso bei Hema. ( 2 3 12) Ein Verbum und em Nomen konner. 
scheinbar samanadhikmanapada 'em Merke aber, dass hier das Verbum 
(knyale) passwisch gebraucht ist Dagegen m den Beispielen zu 171 ist ts 
akltvisch (karott) gebraucht 

173 In der Komposition (ist die in 171 gelehrte Substitution notwen 
dig), vorausgesetzt (dass das Wort auf is oder its) fcein (zweites Gfied) 
ernes Kompositums (bifdet) 

PS3 45,C 6 4 39, H 2 3 13 

Nach den Regeln 1 1 171, 172 173 ist die Substitution von s fur den 
usarjamya 

1 fakultatw 

a ) Wenn die Worte in Korrelaiunt stehen eg sarpsf karott, sarpik 
koroli (171), sdbst wenn das er«te Wort das zwate Ghed ernes Kompositums 
bildet, z B paramascrpi$ karoti paramasarpth karott (171) 

/?) Wenn die mei Worte miteinander mcht im KongrucnzveThaftms 
stehen z B sarpis kumbhe, sarpih kumbhe (172) 
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7) Wenn das zweite Wort ein Verbum 1st mil dera das^erste Wort 
„n Kongruenzverhaltnis steht z B $arpt$ kriyate sarpxh knpate' (172) 

2 notivendig 

Im Korapositum vorausgesetzt dass das erste Wort mcht das zweite 
Glied eines Kompositums bildet z B $arpi$kundam (173) 

3 tots tat (haft 

«) Im Korapositum, wenn das erste Wort das zweite Glied ernes 
Kompositums bildet z B. paTamasarpilikundam (173) 

ft) Wenn die zwei Worte mitemander mcht in Korrelation stehen 
z B Usthatu sarpth Piba tiam udakam (171) 

y) Wenn die zwei Worte sowohl in Korrelation als im Kongruenz 
verhaltms stehen 2 B sarpili kalakam (172) 

Die Regeln 1/ und 3y sind wohl Neuerungen von Sakat Ich habe bei 
den alteren Gramma tiken nichts entsprechendes finden konnen- Die Frei 
stellung parcmascrpif karolt paTomasarpth karoti beniht auf der Lehre des 
MBtas (Bd 3 S 436 Z 6 7) 

174 (Im Kompositum wird fur den visarjantya) von adhas und stras 
(si [-sj) vor pada («ubstituiert, wenn diese Worte nichf' das zweite GUed 
ernes Kompositums bi(den) 

P J 3 47 C 6 4 41 H 2 3 4 

175 (Fur den) auf a (folgenden i tsarjauya eines pada) nut Ausnahme 
ernes Indeklinabile, (xvcnn es mcht das zweite Glied eines Kompositums bildet, 
wird im Kompo6itum si [=s] subsUtuiert) wenn (emc Bildung von) kj 
und kam Oder (die Worter) katpsa kuia Harm kumbha palra folgen 

[903 PS3 46 C64 40 H235 

pTatipadikagrahane usw = Panbh 71 Cf auch MBtoj Vol II S 1*43 
Z 6f 

176 Vor eincm (rrut einem tonloscn Guttural oder Labial anlautcndcn) 
Suffix (tntt st 1= si an die Stcllc dcs vtsarjamya , jedoch mcht nach emem 
Indeklmabilc) 

P 8 3 38 + Vi 1 C 6 4 32 H : 3 6 

177 (Fur den tisarjamya von) auf r (auslautcnden Horten) und von 
ahan (tntt) vor kamya (st (- sj) mcht (cm) 

P 8 3 38Vi 2 C 6 4 33 II J 3 7 

ITS Vor (wn«n mil) I (anlautcndcn) ernem Komcn angefugten (Suffix 
vmd (Ur den) auf kurzen Vokal f6!gcndcn (iiscnjcnlya st { - s) subvutuiert) 

P 8 3 101 + VI C 6 t 87 II 2 3 3-1 

Vg! Prakrij-U S 22 Anm. 2 

J" 4 * (Fur den usmjaruye) von ms vor lap (mrd st | sj subaittutcrt). 
wenn nlcht von Wiedetholung (d t von wiedcrhollcn GlQhcn die Itcde i«) 

r 8 3 102 C 6 4 88 II 2 3 33 
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tipa sapa us* - Panbh 120 3 (a stipa \ 1 fur tipa c yalrai* fur 
yaccm° can a fur ktm at d °Iuki fur ®s/«n) vgl Prakriyas. S 2o3 mcht 
un MB ha§ Der Verfas=er des Parrbhasendus lehnt "te auch ab vgl Kiel 
horn Panbha?endu§ Transl S 519 (unten) 

180 In kaska usw (wird fur den usarjantya si [=s] sjtetitmert) 

P «3 48 C « 4 8 a H 2 3 14 
Das par amasarptfkundika des Kom l t bemerkenswert Pat erkennt 
kerne solche Form an (s Anmerkung zu 173) Nach der Ansicht erniger 
Grammatiker enthalt der Gana kaskadi erne Anzahl Komposita wie sarpty 
kufidika dkauuskapalam yaju$palram usw deren 5 sich «onst nach der allge 
memen Regel ml yaw samase nuttarapadasthasya (P 8 3 45 — fc> 1 l 
173) ergibt Die Aufnahme dieser Komposita in dem Gana soli nun an 
deuten dass m denselben der usarjantya m s respectiv « auch dann ubergeht 
wenn die mit dem ttsarjaniya auslautenden Worte das zrrate Glied eines 
Kompositum bilden. Dies 1 st die An«icht der Paraymnkas Vgl die Ka-ika 
zu P 8 3 48 sarptfkundika | dhanmkapalam | borhisputam \ yajii$pat*an 
tty «$aijt pat ha uttarapadasthasyapi yatiam yatha syad iti | pcPamasarpity 
phalam («o zu lesen ') tty eiamadtpralyudahcranad (d i in P 8 3 45) tit 
parayatjtka ahuh — Demzufolge hat Hema das Bei«piei paramay aju <patram 
(H 2 3 14) Zu bhrotusputram bei Hema. im «elben Sutra vgl P 8 
3 41 Va 4 bhratuyputragrahanam jnapakam ekadesomrmttat *atiapralt 
fcd/tasya und das Bha?ya dazu yadayaw kaskadtftt bhralttyputrasabdarji 
pa(hatt usw 
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STUDIES IN BHASA 

I Introduction* 

No methodical study 1 has yet been made of the thirteen anonymous 
dramas issued as Nos XV XVII, XX XXII, XXVI, XXXIX, and 
XLII of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Senes and ascnbed by their editor. Pandit 
T Ganapati Sastri, to the celebrated play wright Bha*a The first attempt 
at a comprehensive review of the plays — and the only one that has contri 
buted substantially to our knowledge of them — is found m the editor’s own 
introductions to the editio pnnceps of the Svapnavasavadatta and that of 
Pralimcnwiaka respectively Opinion may be divided as to whether the learn 
ed, editor has fully vindicated his claims regarding the age of the drama* 
or the authorship of Bhasa but it seems unquestionable that the arguments 
brought forward by him in support of his case deserve serious consideration 
Another approach to a study of these dramas is found in the introduction 
to a subsequent edition* of the Svapnavasaiadalta b> Prof H B Bhide 
This author replies to the arguments of a c cholar who had in the meanwhile 
published an article m a vernacular journal calling into question the conclu 
ston of Ganapati Sastri regarding the authorship of Bha*a and attempts 
to re-establish it by adducing fresh proofs in support of it Mr Bhide then 
turns his attention to the question of Bhasa s age which he endeavours to fix 
by what may be termed a process of successive elimination Incidentally it 
may be remarked that his arguments lead him to assign the dramas to an 
epoch even earlier than that claimed for them by Ganapati Sastri 3 While 
it would be invid [ 249 J ious to belittle the work of tbe-c pioneers in the 
held and deny them their meed of praise it must nevertheless be confessed 
that their investigations are characterised by a narrowness of scope and a 
certain pcrfunctonness of treatment which unfortunately deprive them of all 
claims to finality Vast fields of enquiry have been left practically untouch 
ed , and, it need not be pointed out, a study of these neglected questions 
might seriously modify the views on the plays and the playwright based on 
the facts now available, 


4 |/tOS 10 2I&-591 

1 A complete bibliographj of the literature Indian (including the works m 
vernaculars, of winch there i» a considerable 1 number ahead) ) and European bear 
fng on the subject will be the theme of a separate article 

7 The Svapna V asavadaua of Bhasa edited with Introduction. Notes etc 
etc by H B Biurt with Sanscrit Commentary (Bhavarucar, l^Id) 

* According to CtSAPATt SAsTSf the author of these dramas Bfu« n*uU 
necessarily br placed not later than the third or second century n c , acrorthnj 
to Mr Bun*, Hoc to 41? n c would be the penod of Bh£» 
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Nor have the critics 1 of Ganapati Sastri who challenge his ascription 
of the plays to Bhasa attempted— perhaps the} hav e not deemed it worth their 
while to attempt — to get below the surface their investigations confine them 
selves to a very restricted field upon the results of which their conclusion* 
are based Corresponding to the different isolated features of the«e plays 
“elected by them for emphasis different values are obtained by them for the 
epoch of these dramas and having shown that these dates are incompatible 
with the probable age of Bha®a the-e writers have considered their responsi 
bihtj ended 

Now whatever opinion may be held regarding the age of these play* it 
®eems undeniable that the} are worthy of very close stud} Their discovery 
has given n*e to some complicated literary problems which demand elucida 
tion Their Prakrit which contains «ome noteworthy peculiarities require® 
analysis their technique, which differs in a marked manner from that of 
hitherto known dramas requires careful study their metre with its pre 
ponderance of the «loka and their Alamkara of restricted ®oope both call 
for minute investigation The fragment 5 Cmudatta alone of which the 
Mrcchakatika looks almost like an enlarged version suggests a whole host 
of problems. Some verges (or parts of verges) from these dramas are 
met with again in different bterary works we find others referred to in 
critical works of different epochs have they been borrowed or quoted (as 
the ca®e may be) from our dramas’ If so what chronologi [25o}-caI 
conclusions follow from these references? Some of these questions have 
never been dealt with at all before there are others whose treatment by pre 
vious writers mu«t be called superficial and unsatisfactory but all of them 
merit exhaustive investigation In these Studies I shall tr> to discuss various 
problems connected with the®e plays with all the breadth of treatment they 
require I hope that they will in «ome measure answer the demand 

At first I shall devote myself to collation of material subsequently 
when I have a sufficient number of facts at my disposal duly tabulated and 
indexed I shall turn my attention to the question of the age and the author 
ship of these dramas and consider whether from the material available it is 
possible to deduce any definite conclusions regarding these topics. From the 
nature of the case it ma} not be possible to find for the question of the 
-uthorship an answer free from all elements of uncertainty but it is hoped 
that the cumulative evidence of facts gleaned from a review of the plays 


« Prof Pandeya in the emacubr periodical SaraEa (Vol 1 No l) ^ 
asjgns the plays to the 10th centur> An ard Dr L D Barnett in JR IS jgjq 
pp 233 f who a'CTibes them to an anonymous poet of about the 7th centur} 
A D 

b Thereon see my articles Charadatta A Fragment in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Myth c Society (Bam^lore) W* 
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from widely different angles will yield some positive result at least regarding 

their age 

In conclusion it should be made clear that nothing is taken for granted 
regarding the author or the age of there plays It follow’s, therefore, that 
the choice of the title * Studies in Bhare * or the expression * dramas of Bhasa ’ 
If used in the sequel with reference to them, doed not necessarily imply the 
acceptance of the authorship of Bhasa , the ure of Bhasa’s name should be 
regarded merely as a matter of convenience, unless the evidence adduced be 
subsequently found to justify or necessitate the assumption involved 

I On certain archaisms in the Prakrit of these dramas 
The scope of this article, the first of the renes, is restricted to a con 
sideration of certain selected words and grammatical forms, occurring in the 
Prakrit of the -dramas before us, which arrest our attention by their archaic 
character There are many other questions relative to the Praknt of these 
plays which await investigation, such as for example, its general sound 
system its varieties its distribution etc they will be dealt with in subsequent 
articles 1 Archaic ’ and * modem ’ are of course relative terms. The words 
noticed below are called ‘archaic* in reference to what may be said to be 
the standard dialect stage of the Praknt of the (25 1} dramas of the classical 
penod, such as those of Kalidasa No comparative study has yet been 
made of the Praknt of Kalidasa and his successors with a view to ascertain 
ing the developmental differences (if any)- obtaining between them , marked 
differences there are none , and we are constrained, in the absence of detailed 
study, to regard the Praknts of the post Kalidasa dramas as! static dialect 
vaneties showing only minute differences of vocabulary and style 

Methodologically the question whether all these thirteen anonymous 
plays are the works of one and the •ume author* should have been taken up 
first for investigation But even a cursory examination of these plays is 
enough to ret at rest all doubts regarding the common authorship ; moreover 
the point has already been dealt with in a fairly satisfactory manner by the 
editor of the plays whose conclusions have not hitherto evoked adverse 
comment The question will however, in due course receive all the atten 
tion and rerutiny necessary 

Meanwhile we will turn to the discussion of what I regard as archaisms 
in the Praknt of these plays- 

Av Alphabetical List of Selected Archaisms 
1 amhatn (=Skt asnutkam) 

Svapna 27 (twice, Cep) 28 (Cep) Panca 21 (Vfddhagopalaka) Avi 
25 (Dh2tn), 29 (Vidureka) 

Amhaam »s used in the passages just quoted , but in other places the 
very same characters use the later form amhanam, which is formed on the 
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analogy ot the thematic nominal bases cf Ceti in Svapna 24 32 Vfddha 
gopalaka in Panca 2021 and Dhatn in Avi 23 The latter form occurs 
moreo\ er in Caru 1 (Sutradhara) 34 (Cep) The form cm ho (k) am 

i may be remarked is neither mentioned by grammarians 8 nor found in 
the dramas hitherto known But Pali it will be recalled has still amhakam 
and Asvaghosas dramas (Luders 6 * 58) have preser\ed the corresponding 
ttim(h)ak(am) Owing to the simul £252} taneous occurrence m our dramas 
of both the forms in the speech of one and the same character we are not 
in a position to decide at this stage whether the amhaam of our manuscripts 
is a genuinely archaic use of the word or whether there is a contamination 
here with the Skt asmakam It may again be that the promiscuous use of 
the doublets points to a penod of transition 

2 Root Voth 

Svapna 7 (Tapasi) Abhi^ 5 (Tara) 

Twice the root appears m Prakrit passages in these dramas with un 
assimilated conjunct Once as a nominal base or ha (Svapna 7) and again 
as a verbum fimtum arhadt (Abhi 5) In the latter case the editor con 
jecturally amends the reading of the manuscripts to crnhadi A priori the 
conjunct rh seems hardly admissible in a Prakrit dialect 8 and one is tempt 
ed to follow the editor of the dramas in regarding it as a Tmstake of the 
scribe. In the Sauraseni of later dramas an epenthetic t divides the con 
junct arth (Pischel § 140) Of this form we have two instances in our 
dramas arthadi in Pratima 6 (Avadatika) and ananham in Abhi 15 
(Sita) In another place however the word appears with an epenthetic 
!<* Abhi 60 (Sita) we have anaruham (instead of ananham) in a passage 
which is otherwise identical with Abhi 15 quoted above Thu 1 - an cm 
endation would have seemed inevitable in th e two isolated instances contain 
ing the conjunct had not the Turfan manuscripts of A£vagho$as drama' 
with which our manuscripts wi/f 6e *=fiown to have a number of points in 
common testified to the correctness of the reading by furnishing a probable 
instance of the identical orthographic peculiarity In a passage from a 

8 Thus, for instance MarkarNjeya m his Prakjlasanasia (cd Crarrtha 
pradarsam \izagapatam 1912) IX 95 lays down specifically that the gen phi 
of the pens, pron in Sauraseni is amhani or amhanam 

«* Here and in similar references Lldeks stands for Llders, Bruchslu te 
Buddhutuchcr Dramtn (Kleinere Sanskrit Teste Heft I Berlin 1911) 

t The actual reading of the text is a[rha> nha)dt mean ng apparent!) that 
the MS. reading is arhadt and that the cd tor would amend to anhad 

8 See Pischel Grammatik d Praknt-Spraehcn (Abbreviated in die sequel 
as Pischel ) § 332 

» Pischel (5 J40) remarks that the Devanagari and South Indian recension j 
of Sakuntala and Malavika and the Pnyadar&ka have arukadi m Sauraseni 
according to him it is an incorrect use 
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speech placed in the mouth cither of the Courtesan or the Vidusaka (and 
therefore feaurasexu) occurs a word that is read by Prof LUdcrs as arhesst 
(LOders 49) Unfortunate^ the portion of the palm leaf which contains 
the conjunct rh is chipped, and the reading therefore, {253} cannot claim for 
itself absolute certainty Hon ever, that may be, Prof LUders appears to 
have in his mind no doubt regarding the correctness of the reading adopted 
by him- Should this restoration be correct, we should ha\c a precedent for 
our seemingly improbable reading, It is not easy to explain satisfactorily 
the origin of this anomaly We can only conjecture, as Prof LUdcrs does, 
that the conjunct ih was still pronounced without the svarabhakti or was at 
any rate written 10 in that manner Assuming that our reading of the word 
ark- in both sets of manuscripts is correct, this coincidence, which is a proof 
as positive as it is fortuitous of the affinity between our dramas and tho«e 
of ASvagho$a, has an importance which cannot be overrated 

3 ahokc ( = Skt ahtJm ) . 

Caru 23 ( Saknra ) 

Occurs in these dramas only once in the (MagadhI) passage just quoted 
Sahara uses only in two other places the nominative case of the pronoun of 
the first person namely Caru 12 (which is a vere), and 15 /in both these 
instances, however, as elsewhere m our dramas occurs the ordinary Tatsama 
aham The derivation of ahake is sufficiently dear and since m 6aurascm 
and Magadhi the svatthe suffix ko may be retained unaltered (Pischel § 
598), the form is theoretically, at any rate, perfectly regular It has more 
over the sanction of the grammarians being specifically noticed in a Prakrit 
grammar, namely the Prakjta prakaia, (11 9) of Vararuci which is the 
oldest Prakrit grammar preserved (Pischel § 32) In his paradigms of 
the 1st pers pron Pischel encloses this form m square brackets indicat 
ing therewith that there are no instances of its use m the available manus 
mpts. Probably this view represents the actual state of things in Pischfl’s 
time It would be wrong on that account to regard its occurrence here as 
a pedantic use of a speculative form which is nothing more than a gram 
man an s abstraction For we now have in Asvagho§as dramas an autlien 
tic instance of the use of a still older form ahakatn in the 4 dramatic * Ma 
gadhi of the Dust {[254} (Bosewicht) , Luders 36 The ahake of these 
dramas and of Vararuci stands midway and supplies the necessary connect 
mg link between the ahakam of Asvaghosa and the hake, hag(g)e of later 
grammarians and dramatists The legitimacy and archaism of ahake may, 
therefore be regarded as sufficiently established Incidentally the correspond 
ence with Vararuci ig worthy of note The occasion for the use in this 

10 It would be worth while examining the Prakrit inscriptions to ascertain 
whether they contain any instances of this usage and if so to determine its epochal 
and topographical limits 
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instance, of the stronger form ahake, il instead of the u c ual aham, appear® 
to be that the context requires an emphasis to be laid on the subject of the 
sentence ahake data tonctde 'Even 1“ have been duped 

The later forms hake, ha(g)ge occur neither in the preserved fragments of 
Aivaghogas dramas nor m our dramas, a fact which is worthy of remark 
4 dm a 

Svapna 45 (Vidugaka), 80 (PadmSvati) etc. , Cam 4 (Natl), 20 (6ak 
ara) , etc etc 

An affirmative particle occurring very frequently in these dramas and 
used m all dialects alike This word which is met with also in the modem 
Dravidian dialects, where it has precisely the same sense seems to have 
dropped out of the later Prakrit It need not on that account be set down 
as a late Dravtdiarusm introduced into the manuscripts of our dramas by 
South Indian scribes for its authenticity is sufficiently established by its 
occurrence in Pali on the one hand and in the Turfan manuscripts of ASva 
ghoga’s dramas on the other (Luders 46) 

5 kana ( = Skt kjti 5 ) 

Svapna 52 (Vidugaka), 63 (Vasavadatta), 70 (Pratihari), Pratijna 10 11, 
and 15 (Hamsaka), 41, 45, and 50 (Vidugaka) , etc etc 

The regu/ar ^aorasenf form rs kadua (Pischel 581, 590) Bat Hem a 
candra (4 272) allows also karta While this rule of the grammarian is 
confirmed by the sporadic occurrence of kan (y)a in manuscripts, it is in 
teresting to remark that it is met with also in a SaurasenI passage in A$va 
ghoga's dramas (Luders 46) £255J According to Pkchel (KB 8 1 40 
quoted by Luders in Brucshtucke Buddhisttscker Dr amen, p 48, footnote 3) 
the use of kana is confined exclusively to the Nagan and South Indian re 
censions of Sakuntala and Malavika But its occurrence in the Turfan 
manuscripts of ASvaghoga’s dramas shows that it is a genuinely archaic form 
and not a wagary of South Indian or Nagan manuscripts Kadua does not 
occur in our dramas nor m the preserved fragments of Asvaghoga’s dramas 
Incidentally we may note our plays also furnish instances of the use of the 
parallel form gacchta (Skt gatia) of which the regular (later) Saurasenf 
form is gadua, see Caru 1 etc etc 

6 ktssa, ktsfa ( = Skt kasya ) 

A vi 16 (Vidugaka), 20 (Nalmika), 71 and 73 (Vidugaka) . Pratuna 6 
(SIta) , Cam 24 (Sakara) 

The dialects are SaurasenI (ktssa) and Magadhi (kis$a) Formally 
these words represent the genitive singular of the interrogative pronoun but 
here as elsewhere they are used exclusively in the sense of the ablative kas 


ii [Editorial note The suffix ka cannot; in my opinion, have this meaning 
Here it is very likely pitying ( poor unlucky I ) or it may be tv art he c ] 
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mat 4 why ’ , wherefore’ Neither of these words— m this stage of pho- 
netic development— occurs in the Prakrit of the grammarians and other dra 
matists (with but one exception), which have kisa ( kisa ) instead (PlSCHEt 
§ 428) ktssa occurs frequently m Pali ktsSa is used by the Du?(a (‘ Bose 
whict ) in M\agho$a s dramas (LL'DErs 36) in both the c e instances the 

words have precisely tlie same «ense as here Like ahake (above no 3), 
ktssa (fcific) corresponds exactly to the theoretical predecessors of forms in 
use in the Prakrit of later dramas kisa occurs once in these plays also 
Svapna 29 (CeU) 

Unless a period of transition be assumed ktssa would appear to be the 
right form to use here For kisa may represent the spurious correction of 
a learned transcriber but were kisa (kt§a) the original reading in all these 
places it would be difficult to explain the deliberate substitution of an archaic 
Hssa (ktssa) in ltd place In other words I assume the principle of progres 
sive correction that is the tendency of successive generations of scribes to 
modernise the Prakrit of older works so as to bnng it in line with the de 
velopment of the Prakrit of their own times Unless therefore as already 
remarked it is assumed that the simultaneous use of the two forms be re 
garded as indicating a period of transition ktssa (hSsa) would appear to 
be the form proper to the dialect {256} of our dramas In passing it may 
be pointed out that ktssa (ktssa) cannot be arrived at by the Prakntization 
of any Sanskrit form therefore a question of contamination does not rise 
id this case 


7 khu ( = Skt khalu ) 

Svapna 5 (Vasavadatta) 7 (Tapasi) 11 (PadmSvati) 12 (CeU) etc. etc. 

Written almost throughout without the doubling of the initial Now 
the ruje deduced from an observation of the usage of manuscripts appears 
to be that after short vowels and after e and o (which then are shortened 
under thosei circumstances) we should have k khu after long vowels how 
ever, khu (Pischel 94) This rule applies to Sauraseni and Magadhi alike 
But in the manuscripts ol Asvagho$a s dramas the initial is never doubled 
and in our text of the present plays there are only two instances of the doub 
ling both of which are spurious and due to mistakes of copyists We will 
turn our attention to these first They are — (1) Abhi 23 (&ita) aho 
aarutia kkhu tssara 12 and (2) Pratima 22 (Sita) nam saha dhamma 
uTtm kkhu aham It is quite evident that the doubling in these instances 
which takes place after the long finals a and t is contrary to every rule and 
is nothing more than a mistake of some transcriber It may therefore be 
assumed that aft the stage in which the dialects of our dramas find them 

i* But note Svapna, 27 (Vasavadatta) aho akanma khu tssara Ot course 
the retention of the intervocalic k is unjustifiable 
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*chcs the doubting of the initial in khu had not jet taken effect We notice 
here, however, the first step taken to its treatment as an enclitic. In the 
dramas of A^vaghoja kku remains unaltered throughout with undoubled ini- 
tial 11 but in our dramas «e find frequently hu substituted for it in the com- 
binations na khu and kirn mi kku : Svapna. 23 (Vasavadatta) 58 (Vidu?a- 
ha), 63 (Vasavaddattii), etc. ; Pratijfia 9 (Hamsaka) , Pafica, 20 (Vfddha- 
gopSlaka): Am 79 (Nalinika). 82 (Kurafigi). 92 (Nahmka) , etc etc. 
Sporadically khu is retained unaltered even m these combinations 14 

{257J 8 lova (“Skt lota). 

Svapna 17 (7apasl), 40 (Padmavati), 78 (DhStri) ; Pmtima 8 (Avada- 
tika) ; etc. etc. 

This is the usual form of the word in our plays m all dialects alike ; in 
addition, of course, the old enclitic le (de) is also in use The SaurasenI of 
Aivaghc^a’s dramas furnishes also an example of its use in the Prakrit ‘of 
dramas (LOders 46), and it is common enough in Pali On the oth*r hand 
the later forms tu{m)ha, and tujjha are unknown alike td the Prakrit of 
A4vagho§a and these plays According to Prakrit grammarians and the 
usage of the manuscripts of later dramas tu{m)ha (and not lava) is proper 
to Sauraseni ; »* evidently this represents the state of things at a later epoch. 
The use of lava seems later to be restricted to MSgadhJ, ArdhamagadhJ, and 
Jaina Mahfirastri (Pischel 421) 

9. tuvam ( = Skt tv am ) 

Svapna, 87 (Padmavati), 38 (Vasavadatta), 53 (Padmimka), 54 (Padnu- 
ndca), 55 (Padmimka); Pratijfia, 40 (Vidusaka), 42 (Vidusaka) , Avi 
72 (Vidusaka), 77 (Vidusaka), 79 (Kurangi) , Cm 104 (Durjaya) , 
Garu 2 (Nad) • etc, etc 

This form, in which the assimilation has not yet taken effect, disappeared 
from the Praknt of later dramas, which substitute tumam in its place But 
it is mentioned by Praknt grammarians (Pischel § 420). and it is the 
regular form of the nominative case of the 2nd pers pron in Pali and 
inscriptional Praknt It was, moreover, in use stiU in Aivagfto?a's time 
(Luders 46), which is significant from our viewpoint The later form 
tumam occurs sporadically in our dramas also Svapna 78 (Dhatri) , 
Pratijfia 58 (Bhata and Gatrasevaka), 62 (Bhata) , Avi 29 (Vidii§aka), 

92 (Vasurrutra) In respect to the references from the Pratijfia (58, 62) 


« Prof LCpebs does ate 'I- kkhu in Ajvagfiosa s dramas, but, as he himself 
points out, it is far from certain that we have the particle khu before us (Libers 
51, footnote 3) 

For instance, hm vu khu. Svapna 63 (Vasavadatta) 
is See PISCHEL § 421 for a discussion of the merits and use of the different 
Praknt equivalents of Set lava 
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it should be remarked that the manuscripts upon which our text is based are 
just at this place defective and full of mistakes consequently the readings 
adopted m the text cannot by any means be looked upon as certain Twice 
tuvam is used in the accusative ca«c Oru 105 (Durjaya) Cam 71 
(Gamka) £258) But the usual form of the accusative case in our plays 
as m later Praknt is tumam e g Svapna 27 and 32 (Cep) 

10 dtssa dtiia ( = Skt djSya ) 

Svapna. 70 (Prafihan) Avi 22 (Nalmika) 70 (Vidu$aka) Pratijna 58 
(Bhata) Bala 50 (Vfddhagopalaka) Madhyama 4 (Bmhmaiji) 
Oru 101 (Gandhan) Abhi 54 (Sita) Cam 16 (Sahara) Pratima 
5 (Sta) etc 

In the above instances we have the root form dtssa On the other 
hand in a number of other places the later form dlsa with the simplifica 
tion of the conjunct, has been used The relation dtssa disa 19 the same 
as that of ktssa kisa discussed in paragraph 6 According to Piscjiel 
dtssa occurs in the Ardhamagadhl of the Jama canon but not in the dramas 
which substitute disa instead (Pischel § 541) This later form disa is 
met with m our dramas only in Avi 28 (Vidu$aka) 91 (Vasumitra) 
Pratijna 54 (Vidu$aka) Caru 16 (Sakara) It is worth noting that in 
one instance (Caru 16) the two forms occur on the same page and are 
placed in the mouth of the same character (Sakara) The remarks made 
in paragraph 6 on the relation of the forms ktssa ktsa are also applicable 
here It is interesting to note that the passive base dtssa is in use not only 
in Pali but also in A5vagho§as dramas (Luders 58) 

11 vaatn ( = Skt vayam) 

Svapna. 31 (Vidusaka) Avi 93 (Vasumitra) Caru 49 (Vidu$aka) 

In Svapna (p 31) the word is spelt vayan but in conformity with 
the orthography of the manuscripts of our dramas, which omit the intervoc 
alic y the reading vaatn should be adopted also in this instance The form 
proper to Saurasem to which dialect all the above passages belong is anke 
(Pischel 419) But it is interesting to note that Vararuci (12 25) and 
Markandeya 70 according to Pischel § 419 permit the use of va{y) am 
m Saurasem And agam in the dramas of A£vagho§a we do actually meet 
with an instance of the use of vayam m a dialect which is probably fcmra 
senl (LlJDERS 58) The form amhe does not occur m the preserved frag 
ments of ASvagho$as dramas And in our plays it occurs as far as my 


In the paradigms of the pronoun of the 2nd pets Pischel gives the form 
t vam for the nom, and acc. sing., but he encloses it in square brackets. 

11 It should be remarked that, amh a the regular base of the obi que cases 
of U 119 pronoun and that amhe accus is regular ir* all dialects 
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observation goes only three times twice, curiously enough in the sense of 
(the norm £259} native case of) the dual avam (Abhi 48 , Pratima 58) 
and once in the accusative 17 case (Pratima 35) ia(y)am may therefore 
be regarded as a form peculiar and proper to the older Prakrits 

Summary 

Above have been set forth a number of peculiarities of vocabulary and 
grammar in which the Prakrit of our dramas differs from that of the dramas 
of Kalidasa and other classical playwrights Every one of these peculiar: 
ties is shared by the Prakrit of Asvagho?a s dramas In some instances the 
archaic and the more modem form are used side by *jde in our dramas e g 
amhaam and amkanam tut am and tumam ktssa and kxsa, dissa and 
disa , arh arih and aruh But in other instances the archaic forms are 
u«ed to the exclusion of the later forms for example ahakt (later hage) 
ia{y)am (later amhe Nom. Plu ) taia (later lumha), kana (later kadua) 
and ama (obsolete) The absence of doubling of the initial of the particle 
khu and e and 5 may be taken to indicate an epoch when the shortening of 
the final t and o had not yet taken effect Worthy of special note are ti»e 
forms akake and ama which not only are unknown to later Prakrit, but arc 
not the regular tadbhavas of any Sanskrit words. It should also be reman 
bered that ahake and va(y)atn (used m our plays practically to the exclusion 
of hage and amhe respectively) are noticed m Varaxuas Prakjlapiaku'e 
which is believed to be the oldest Praknt grammar extant 

The affinities with ASvaghasas Praknt pointed out above have a bear 
mg on the age of our dramas which will receive our attention tn due course 
Meanwhile it will suffice to note that these affinities go far to prove that 
below the accretion of ignorant mistakes and unauthorised correction? for 
which the successive generations of scribes and diaskeuasts «hou!d be held 
responsible there lies in the dramas before us a solid bedrock of archaic 
Praknt which is much older than any we know from the dramas of the 
so-called classical period of Sareknt literature 



II ON THE VERSIFICATION OF THE METRICAL 
PORTIONS OF THE DRAMAS * 


The following notes are the result of an attempt to study intensively 
certain characteristics of the versification of the metrical portions of these 
dramas which seemingly distinguish the latter from those of the works of 
the classical period, and which, moreover, appear to suggest points of contact 
with the epic literature. The present investigation deals mainly with the 
metres and the metrical solecisms of Sanskrit passages The analysis of the 
metres comprises, besides a review of the metres conducted with special 
reference to the preponderance of the 6Ioka, a tabular conspectus of the 
metres (arranged in the order of frequency) showing the number of occur- 
rences of each according to the dramas in which they are found, and secondly, 
a list showing specifically the distribution of the verses in each metre in the 
several plays The section dealing with the solecisms has a twofold purpose 
firstly, to ascertain their exact number and nature, and secondly to discuss 
their significance Other aspects of versification, such as Alliteration, Rhyme, 
and Figures of Speech, will be considered in a separate article dealing with 
the Alamkaras. 


Analysis of Metres 

Specifically, the verses 1 in each metre occur in the several plays as 
follows • 

Sloka, Svapna I- 2, 7, 10, 15 , IV 5, 7-9 , V 6-11 , VI 3, 6, 7, 9, . 

11- 14, 16-19 Fratijfia I 1, 2, 7, 9, 10, 15-17, II 5 2 -7, 10, 11, 13, 

III 3, 7-9 , IV 9, 11, 15, 16, 18, 20-22, 24-26 Panca. I 2, 7, 8, 11, 
12, 15, 16, 24, 26. 32. 33, 35, 36, 41, 42, 44, 48 54 , II 4, 6, 8, 12-14, 16, 
17, 19-21, 23, 25, 28, 34. 36-38, 41, 47-50, 52, 53, 55-59, 61-69, 71 , III 9 
10, 13, 15, 17-21, 23-26 Avi I 4 , II 4, 10 , IV 7, 14 , V 3 , VI 3, 6-8, 

12- 14, 17, 22 Bala I 3, 11-13, 15-17, 20. 25-27 , II 8, 9, 11, 13-19, 

25 , III 7-10, 12, [109) 13, 16 , IV 10, 12 , V 14, 16-20 Madhyama 
2, 7, 12-23, 28-31, 33-40, 42-45, 47, 49, 50 Dutav 1, 2, 7, 8, 16, 17, 20, 
25-27, 29-31, 33, 34, 36, 38, 43, 46, 50, 55, 56 DQtagh. 6, 7, 15, 17, 18, 
21, 24—26, 28, 29, 31. 32, 37-40, 42, 44, 48-50 Kama^2, 7, 12, 25 . W 
33, 37, 41-44, 46. 49. 50, 62, 64 65 Abhi I 3. 8. 12. 15j 18-21, 23, 24 . 

II 3, 7, 12, 13, 15, 16 18-20, 23. 24 , III 5, 6, 8-11, 13-15, 18. 20, 22! 
24-26 , IV 4, 8-11, 14, 16, 19-22 , V 2, 5. 8-10, 12, 14 17 , VI 8-10, 


* UAOS, 41-J0M30] 

1 Praknt verses ate marked with an asterisk (•) 

2 In verse 5 of the second Act of the Pratijfta , b is defective. 
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£108} TABLE OF METRES 



Abhi. 
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iv. 3-5. 11. 12. 14. 15. 19, 26, 28 ; V. 6, 8. 9. 12-15, 20-22 ; VI. 5, 9-11, 
33-15 ; V3X- 5, 8.. 13. 15. . - 

Vasantatilaka, Svapna. I. 4, 6, 11 ; IV. 2 ; V. 1-3 ; VI. 2, 4, 5, 15 : 

Pratijna. I. 4. 6 ; II. 2. 9 ; III. 4 ; IV. 5, 7, 8 : Pahca. I. 18. 29, 34. 37, 

39 • II. 27, 31, 42 ; III. 22 : Avi. I. 2. 6, 11 ; II. 1. 2, 7. 13 ; III. 1, 7, 
3 '\0 12, 15-17. 19 ; IV. 1, 5. 8, 13, 18. 22 ; V. 2, 7 ; VI. 1, 11, 19 : Bala 
l 5, 8, 23 ; II. 1-4, 6, 7. 10, 21, 22 ; III. 2, 5, 14 ; IV. 6, 8, 11, 13 ; V. 1, 
3, 6, 8, 10, 11, 15 *. Madhyama. 1, 3, 8, 11, 27, 48 : Dutav. 3-5, 11-14, 
23, 41, 42. 44, 49. 54 ; Dutagh. 1, 5, 11, 14, 23, 35, 45, 52 : Kama 4, 6, 
9, 16, 21, 24 : Cru. 2, 3, 7, 9, 11, 12, 19, 22, 31, 32, 36, 40, 54, 59, 60, 66 : 
Abhi I 1. 4, 9, 11 ; III. 21, 27 ; IV. 7, 13, 23 ; V. 4, 7, 13, 16 ; VI. 1, 7 : 
Caru. I. 2, 5, 8*. 9, 11, 18 ; III. 1. 2, 5, 10, 18 ; IV. 4 : Pratima^ I. 7, 8, 

22 ; II. 2, 4 ; IV.' 1, 2. 16, 22, 24 ; V. 10, 11 ; VI. 4, 6, 7, 12 ; VII. 4, 6, 7, 

9-11. 

Upajati (including Indravajra and Upmdtavajrd), Svapna. V. 5, 13 : 
Pratijfia I. 5. 12 ; II. 1 , IV. 3 ; Panca. I. 1, 10. 13, 19. 23, 27, 31, 40. 
43. 46. 47 ; II. 9, 11, 30. 60, 70 ; III. 3, 12, 14 : Avj. I. 3,* 9, 10 ; II. S. 9, 
12 ; III. 6, 18 ; IV. 2, 6, 15-17, 21 ; V. 1, 5 ; VI. 2, .5. 10, 15, 16, 20, 21 : 
Bala. I. 2. 4, 7, 21“ 22. 24, 28 ; II. 5, 12, 20, 23, 24 ; III. 4, 6 ; IV. 4, 5, 

9; V. 2. 7: Madhyama. 9, 41, 51 ; Dutav. 9, 18, 19. 22, 28, 52, 53; 

Dutagh. 2, 9, 10, 16. 19, 30, 36 : Kama 13, 17“ : Oru 30, 38. 45, 47, 48, 
55 : Abhi. I. 26 ; II. 14 ; III. 3, 19 ; IV. 6 ; V. 1. 11 ; VI 14, 21, 32 ; 

Caru. £110} I. 4, 10*”, 12*. 23* ; III. 3, 7 ; IV. 1 : Pratima. I. 1, 29 ; 

111-15 ; IV. 9, 13, 25 ; V. 3-5 ; VI. 16 ; VII. 3, 14 - 

Sdrdulavikridtta, Svapna. I. 3, 8, 12 ; IV. 1 ; V 4, 12 : Pratijna I. 
8 ; III. 5. 6 ; IV. 13, 17 : Pafica I 4, 5, 9, 55 ; II 26, 29. 39 ; III. 6, 7 : 
Avi III. 3, 20 ; IV. 4. 10. 11 : Bala I. 1 ; III. 3 ; IV. 1, 7 : Madhyama. ’ 
26 : Dutav< 24, 32 . Dutagh 3, 8, 12, 22, 27. 34, 41. 51 : Kama. 10, 15 : 
Cru. 1. 4, 13-18. 21, 23-25. 28, 29. 34, 35. 51-53, 58. 63 : Abhi I. 5 ; 
II 4, 6, 10. 22 ; III. 1 ; IV. 1, 2 ; V 6 ; VI 3, 16, 19, 30, 31, 34 j Caru 
I. 6 ; III. 6. 8. II, 13 . Pratima I 3, 5 ; II 2, 19 ; IV. 23. 27 ; V. 1, 16 ; 
VI 3 

Mdlim, Pratijna. I. 11. 14 ; II. 3 ; IV. 4. 14 : Panca I. 38. 45 ; II. 
5, 15, 45; III. 2, 4 : Avi II. 5; III. 2 ; IV 9 : Bala I. 9, 10; III 


14 Pads a of \erse 21 of the first Act of the Bala, is a Vamiastha line, 

,s P5da b of verse 17 of the Karna. a VaihSastha line. 

18 PSda a of verse 10 of the first Act of Cam. is defective. Perhaps we have 
to read ttubandhaatUi instead of anubandhaanti of the teat ; cf. the <Praknt!c) 
loss of the initial of ad hi in epic \era* and that of apt in the compound (,a)pihita 
(from apt + dka) even in classical Sanskrit. Or better still, in view of the position 
of the caesura, delete the final ‘^liable hi of emthi and read amht f arrubandkaanti, 
amhe being the shorter form of tHf Instr. Plu , cf. Pischel, Grammattk d, Prakpl- 
Sprachtn, $415 
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11, 15 , IV 3 , V. 12 • Madhyama 5, 6, 32, 46 Dutav IQ, 35, 39, 40 
45, 47, 48 * Dutagah 43, 46 Kama 1, 3, 14, 18-20 Uni 6, 20, 26, 27, 
39, 56, 57 Abhi I 16, 25 , JJ 8, 9, 21, 26, IV 15, V 15 , VI 4, 6 11 
Cam I 13, 14, 17, 29 Pratima I 14, 25 , III 9, 21 , IV 10, 21 . 

V 7 , VII 1, 2, 12 

Puspiiagra, Svapna I 5 , VI 1 Pratijna II 12 , IV 6, 10 Fanca 
I 17. 30 , II 35, 51 Avi II 11 j III 4, 9, 11, 13 , IV 12, 20 , V 4 , 
VI 4, 9, 18 Bala 1 14 , V 9 Madhyama 4, 24, 25 • Dutav 6, 37 
Abhi 1 6 14, 22 , II 2, 5, 11 17, 25 , III 2, 16, 23 , IV 3, 5, 12, IS , 

V 3 , VI 2 12, 13, 17. 24 33 Cam I 16 20 Pratima. II 21 , IV 
18 , V 19 , VI 8 

Vainsastha, PratijSa III 2 , IV 19, 23 Panca I 20, 2d , II 1, 
18, 32, 33, 43, 44 , HI 1, 8, 11. 16 Avi IV 23 Bala I 18 Madhyama. 
10 Dutav 21 Dutagh 13, 33 Kama 8 11, 22 23 Uru 8 Abhi 

I 2 Cam I 3, 15*. 26 , III 4 Pratima III. 13 , IV 20 , VI 1, 2 

Salim, Svapna I 13 , IV 6 , VI 10 PratynS I 13, 18 .II 14 , 

IV 12 Panca. I 22, 28 . II 2, 10 40, 46 . Avi I 7 , III 5 Bala. 

1 29 Dutagh. 20 Abhi I 13 Cam III 9 Pratima II 13 . Ill 
18 , V 17 

[111} Stkartm, Svapna I 14, 16 Pratijna II 4 Panca. I 3, 14 
21 , 11 7, 22 24 Am 15, II 3,111 14 . lira 61 Abhi IV 17 
Pratima II 14 , III 1, 2, 22 , IV 7 

Prahar f mi, Panca II 3, 54 , III 5 Avi I 8 , IV 3 Bala I 6 , 

V 13 Dutagh. 4 Kama 5 Abhi I 7, 10, 17 , III 17 Cam IV 
6 Pratima 1 30 , IV 6 , V 18 

Arya Svapna I 1 . IV 3. 4 Pratijna IV 1* Bala I 19*. Ill 1', 

V 4* C&ra I 1*. 21 Pratima I 2; II 7 

Sragdkara Avi I 1, 12 , IV 19i Bala IV 2 Dutav 51 Abhi 
111 7. 12 , Pratima IV 17 

Hanm, Svapna VI 8 Dutagh 47 Uni 5, 10 Pratima I IS , 

III 17. IV 8, V 2 

Vatsvadevt, Svapna I 9 Pratijfia I 3 , II 8 Abhi II I , VI 5 
—Suvadana, Panca I 6 Dutav 15 Pratima III 7, 11 — Upagtli, Bala 

V 5* — Band aka, Avi V 6 — Abbreviated ’ Da>ufake,* 7 , Pratima III 3 
—DTulaiilambita Abhi III 4 — Pfthil, Avi II 6 — Bhujamgaf>rayala, 
^bhi VI 15 — Vattaliy a™. Pratijna III 1* — 1 (Undermined Prakrit metre), 
Fratijfia IV 2* 


it See P U2 below 

is Read b as ptdm-upad«lum uia{iht<.d)a The \uiSKya stanza should 
e 14 more in a and c, and 16 in b and d , all the padas, moreover, should end 
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TTic has Riven above supplement incidental!) the dan ol tin. mcttical 
collections ot Stintleu edited by KUiinau ZDMG 41 I IT tilth tire mate 
ml placed at our disposal throuRli (lie discovery of this important Rroup of 
dranus. A comparison of out murrnl noth that brouplit toRcthcr b> STEW 
tot .lanes that siiUi tire exception of whu 1 hate called about the ahbre 
viated DandaVa of twentj four syllables and an undetermined Prakrit metre, 
tire metres of therc dramas arc those of the chssicat poesj 

In the Hindu works on Sanskrit prosod) tie come across a Rroup of 
metres which haic this characteristic m common that they on analysis, arc 
found to consist of sic liRht sjllablcs followed by a scries ol amphimaccrs. 
Hie best known tanct) is the [112] Daiyjaka wiUl its sub-dasres, consist 
inc of six light syllables followed by seven or more amphimaccrs'* A well 
known example is Malatmadlitna V 23 which is a metre of 5-1 syllables 
consisting of si? light s> liable* and sixteen amphimaccrs Metres of the 
snmc scheme consisting of less than twenty «even syllables arc not unknown 
and are cited by prosodists under different names 9 The shortest of these 
formed of twelve syllables (six light syllables and two amphimaccrs is 
called Gaun m Pingalas Chmdassiitra According to the commentator 
Halayudha there are between the Gaun and tire shortest DaodaKn (of 
twenty seven syllables) four other metres formed by the successive addition 
of one amphimaccr each having a special name Pifigala mentions the name 
of only one of them namely the one winch contains four amphimaccrs. 
In the different manuscripts of the text and the commentary it is variously 
called Vanamala Mahamalika Naraca etc. the names of the other three 
have not been handed down Now we have in our dramas an instance (Pra 
lima III 3 potitom tv a Strok pttuh etc) of one of the unnamed metres 
referred to in Halayudha s commentary It has twenty four syllables con 
listing of six light syllables and six amphirnacers This metre differs from 
the shortest Dantfaka in containing only one amphimacer less than the mini 
mum number requisite I have accordingly called it the abbreviated Dan 
daka It may be noted that the verse cited above is the only instance 
Yflftasto dvyxrveiwl ot tins Tare metre Besides the abbreviated Dantjaka 
our dramas include also an example of the fuller form with twenty seven 
•syllables (Avi V 6) 

Among the fixed syllabic metres the Vasantatilaka and the Upajati fin 
eluding the Indravajra and Upcndravajra) arc the favourite metres of the 


»n an amphimacer followed by an iambus The first part of c is defective in that 
it measures only fi\e more instead of the six, which are necessary Note that the 
close of all the four padas answers correctly the requirements of the definition 
19 Vide the Dantjakas in StenZLER s collect ons ZDMG 44 1 ff 
*° Pmgala 7 33 ff (Weber, ISt vol 8 pp 405 ff) and Pingala 8 5 (Weber 
l c p 419) for which references I am indebted to Prof Franklin EDCERTDN 

Sl Schema v v _ 

* Pingala 8. 17 and Halayudha (Weber, 1 c) 
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author Out of a total of 1092 verses (Sanskrit and Praknt) included u 
the dramas there are 179 Vasantatilakas J and 121 Upajatis 1 Among the 
metres of the Sanskrit verses the five metres Bhujamgaprayata the 24 
s> liable Dan<Jaka the 27 syllable Dandaka Drutayilambita and Prthvi 
£113} occur only once each Worth noting is perhaps the fact that there 
are no examples of these five metres in the preserved fragments of Asva 
gho$a s dramas 2 for it shows at any rate that they did not figure very con 
*picuously m them. 

A metre which deserves special mention is the Suvadana one of the 
metres which these dramas have in common with the Asvagho$a fragments 
Our list includes four instances of this uncommon metre two in the Pratima 
(III 7 11) and one each in the Panca, (I 6) and the Dutav (verse 15) 
The Suvadana 23 (a metre of twenty syllables) differs from the Sragdhara 
(twenty-one syllables) only in its final foot the first fifteen syllables of 
both have the identical schema yet there are far fewer instances of the Suva 
dana in Sanskrit literature than of the Sragdhara Until the discovery of 
the fragments of ASvagho$as plays there was only one solitary example 
known of its use in a drama that was Mudrifrakfasa IV 16 which by the 
way was mistaken by Stenzler” for Sragdhara But now we have besides 
quite a number of instances m ASvaghosas dramas to which Prof L0 der 3 
has drawn attention in his remarks on the versification of those plays 
The Atya which must originally have been a Praknt metre, and its 
varieties, are used very sparingly by our author though they figure so pro- 
minently in the Mjcchakafika and the dramas of Kalidasa In our plays 
there are only eleven Aryas (of which five are Prakrit) and one (Prakrit) 
Upagiti Compare with this Kalidasas Vtkramonasi which has as many 
as 31 Aryas out of a total of 163 verses and the MalaukagmmitTa with 35 
Aryas out of a total of 96 verses. 

There are in this group of plays thirteen Praknt verses of which five 
are Aryas one Upagiti three Upajatis one Vamsastha a (defective) VaiU 
by a and lastly an undetermined Praknt measure the la^t may be only a 
p cce of rhythmic prose The versification of the Prakrit v erscs does not call 
for any special comment 

We shall now turn to the consideration of a unique feature of th~ versi 
fication of these dramas namely the preponderance of the Sloka The ana 
lysis of the metres shows that out of 1092 verges w hich thes: dramas contain 
436 are 6lokas in other words the SI oka forms nearly forty per cent of the 
total which it £114} will be admitted is a remarkable high proportion 

2 Indudwc one m Prakrit. *» Of which three are ui Prakrit. 

i> LCros, Bruckttueie Buddhtstichet Dtamm Eerl n 1911 

r* Its tefcema is - — *» — - - - 

*t huhanan ZDMG 44 i ff 
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Indeed in man> individual dramas of this group the proportion rises still 
htghcr ; m some it is as high as fifty per cent, and in a few it is higher still 
In the Svapna vu savad atta there arc 26 biotas out of a total of 57 v erses , 
in the Dutogha\otkaca 22 out of 52 ; in Uic Paflearatra 7G out of 152 , and 
m the one-act plaj Madhyamavyajoga there arc as many as 33 Jslohas out 
of a total of 51 verses Notably tire proportion of tins metre is very low in 
the Aumaraka, 5 * where tlicre arc only 15 Slokas out of a total of 97 verses 
it is well known tliat works of the epic, Pu runic, devotional, and Gastric 
or didactic order formed die field par excellence of the Sloka The dramatists 
made use of this unpretentious metre rather sparingly , they must have found 
it too commonplace. The later fixed s> liable metres with their sonorous and 
complicated rhythms were more suited to their flamboyant stjle. The greater 
the number of these in a play tlie greater the camatkara, the greater the 
skill of the playwright For this reason, it seems to me, the simple 3foka 
cpicus lost ground in the drama, where it must have once figured prominently 
in favour of the fancy metres. The old Tn>iubh of the vcdic and epic htc 
raturc, however, maintained its popu!ant> even in the classical period A 
few figures are quoted to show the actual proportion, in different dramas, of 
the Slokas to the total number of verses 19 Bhavabhuti is the only dramatist 
of the classical period who employs the Sloka on a large scale in two of the 
three pla>s attributed to him. Out of a total of 395 verres in the AfahaiUa 
canta, 129 are Slohas ; while in the Uttar aramacanla the ratio is 89 253 , 
the SJoka thus forms about a third of the total number of verses in these 
dramas This is the highest proportion reached in any one drama or a group 
of dramas by the same author, except the dramas which are the subject of 
these Studies In the Malatinwdhata the ratio drops to 14 224 In the 
plays of Kalidasa the Slokas are few and far between For the Malavikagm 
tntira the figures are 17 96 , for SakuntalS 36 236 , for the Vtkramon/asi 
30 163 We may further compare the figures for other dramas In the 
Ralnavali [115} the ratio is 9 85 , in the Nagananda 24 114 , m the 
Mudrarak^asa 22 163 , in the Vousamhdra 53 204 , m the Prabodhacan 
drodaya 36 190 , in the Mrcchakafika 85 336 in these dramas the Sloka 
thus forms on an average about 20 25 per cent of the whole These figutds 
make abundantly clear that the preference for the Sloka is a feature 1 of tnelrt 
cal technique m which our plays differ from ell dramas of the classical age 

As to the structure of the Sloka it may be remarked that the posterior 
pada has invariably the duambic close , sometimes even at the sacrifice of 
grammar as in Pratima III 8 pratimam kim na prechase where the final 

518 In the other non-epic dramas of this group the proportion is not so loir , 
in Svapna. it is 26 57 Pratijna, 29 67 Cam 17 55 

59 The figures have been computed from the data of Stenzler s collec- 
tions, toe at They will be of course different for the different recensions and 
editions. 
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is as a matter of fact, a syllable anceps The prior pada ends as a rule with 

the pathya foot « - occasionally however it ends •with one of the vipula 

forms. Concerning the vipulas the following particulars will be found to be 
of interest There is a complete absence of the fourth vipula and comparative 
ranty of the second noticeable is also a partiality for the first vipula which 
is u=ed about twice as frequently as the third variety In the third vipula 
the czesura is without exception after the fifth syllable, which usually follows 

— - - The precedent foot of the first vipula is commonly or 

- v and only occasionally of which latter as is well known the 

post-epic style has increasingly fewer cases. 30 

The analysis given above shows that the Sloka of our drama is of the 
refined type, not different at all from the classical model The percentage 
of vipula forms m these 6Iokas is somewhat lower than in the classical epics 
like the Raghuvemsa, Kumarasambhai a Kiratarjumya and Sir upalavadha 
On#- reason for the low proportion may be the following In epic and lyric 
poetry where the Slokas (whenever they form the running metre of a whole 
adhyaya or chapter) follow each other in scores and hundreds the vipula 
forms crept in inevitably and may even have been introduced as an agreeable 
change from the monotonous rhythm of an immutable octosyllabc scheme. 
With the limited number of the Slohas occurring m a drama it was compaia 
tively easier to produce a larger proportion of good Slokas moreover 
owing to the intervening prose and the sprinkling of fancy metres the need 
for variation was not as keenly felt 

In connection with this predilection for the £Ioka epicus I £116} may 
draw attention briefly here to certain passages individuah«ed by contaimig 
«horter or longer runs of Slokas Here the prose is unimportant, while Ihe 
verses with fancy metres are mostly lyrical the <Ioka is in these passages 
the dynamic element A typical instance is the section of the Madhyamavya 
yoga from verse 12 to verse 4o This passage, containing 34 verses, includes 
as many as 28 Slokas, and only 6 fancy metres. Moreover it will be noticed 
the dialogue is earned on in simple unadorned Slokas the contents of which 
arc not at all lyncal but include just what is necessary for the progress of the 
action of the drama The pro<e cannot be entirely dispensed with, but it 
makes the distinct impression of being secondary in importance. Another 
such passage is Paflca Act II from verse 47 to the end It includes 25 
verses of which as many as 21 are Slokas and only four fixed «y liable metres. 

A piece shorter still is PratimS Act I from verse 9 to verse 28 which includes 
a group of 16 <lokas punctuated with 4 fancy metres The«c passages rather 
suggest to my mind rudimentary attempts at dramatisation which -ire not 
quite emancipated from the limitations of the epic prototype 


*» JACCOI Day RamSyffna pp fOfl ISt vet 17 4t3f 
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The following list of *=et phrases and comentional comparisons (the 
number of which can easily be increased 31 ) borrowed by our author directJy 
from the epics illustrates in a striking manner how deeply he is indebted to 


the epic sources for hi3 inspiration 

(i) acirenaiva kalena Pratima I\ 
26 c with the variation sucirenapi 
kalena tbid 26 a 

(n) kampayann lva medinim Panca 
II 21 


ril7} (m) saktD? kalantakopama 
Abhi VI 8 


(iv) nayami Yamasadanam Pratim* 
V 22 


(v) prasadam kartum arhasi Panca. 
II 68 

(vi) madasalalitagSrm tnattamatangaT" 
lah, Abhi II 9 and mattamatan 
gal lah. Abb] IV 15 

(vu) sambhramotphullalocana, Dutav 
verse 7 Cam IV 3 


(vrn) suareijapi kalena Pratima IV 
26 a 

And lastly 


33 aarenajva kalena MBh 9 2 58 
Ram 5 26 23 6 61 20 etc 

kampayann lva medinim MBh. 2 29 
7 8 34 58 9 18 26 etc. Ram, 
(Gorr) 6 37 101 Ram 6 56 13 
67 115 and variations, MBh 3 78 
3 9 30 60 Ram (Gorr ) 3 62 31 
Ram. 3. 67 13 Also compare such 
expressions a? nadayann iva medinim 
purayann iva medinun and darayann 
iva medinim occurring m the epics». 

s-ak^at kalantakopamah MBh 3 157 

50 Ram 6 88 2 Ram (Gorr ) 6 
45 19 Cf also kalantakay omopa 
mah, MBh 3 22 31 27 25 4 33 
25 (Goa) 3 3£ 5 6 49 36 etc 

anayad Yamasadanam MBh 6 54 81 
7 19 15 Ram (Gorr) 3 34 31 
75 28 Compare also yiyasur Yama 
sadanam MBh 1 163 10 Ram 

(Gorr ) 6 57 23 

prasadam kartum arhasi MBh 9 35 
72 Ram. 4 8 19 Ram (Gorr ) 
2 110 7 etc 

mattarnatangagaminam MBh 3 80 14 
277 9 Ram. 2 3 28 Ram (Gorr ) 
6 37 61 etc. 

vismayophullalocanah, MBh. 1 136 1 
13 14 386 Ram. 7 37 3 29 

Ram (Gorr) 4 63 10 etc 
(See abo\e the references under no i) 


(ix) with the following phrases from the bharotaiokya 
imam ap mahim kjtsnam m PraUjna. Panra . Avi and Abh 
mahim ekatapatraftkam lit Svapna. Bala, and Dutav 
raja bhurrum pra^astu nab Pratima 


Only such passages have been enlisted below as occur in both the epics, 
and occur there very frequently 

33 In this 1 st MBh refers to the Bombay edit on of the Mahabharota RS tt, 
to the Bombay ed tion of the Romayana GORRtsio s cd tion is dist nguished from 
the latter by the addition of Gorr m parentheses. 
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compare the hemistich from the Mahabhaxata 

ya imam pjthmra krtsnam ekacchatiam prasasti ha.— MBh 12 o21 131 

In conclusion I shall add a few words on the structure of the verses. 
The style of the author is notably simple and vigorous The Iuciditj of the 
verses is due as much to the absence of long and complicated compounds 
as to the arrangement of words and phrases chosen with due regard to the 
position of the cesura almost invariably the caesura falls at the end of a 
complete word The half vere is in general independent of the rest of the 
\ersem sense but often it is connected with it syntactically Inside the half 
verse the padas are sometimes even euphomcally independent for instance 
Bala. II 4 there is hiatus between a and b rngahya ulkam a phenomenon 
common in the epics 53 but rare in the £118]} works of the classical period 
On the other hand metre requires the sandhi 34 in Panca I 19 (a and b) 
i itrany actrryam 3 Without the sandhi we should have a superfluous syl 
lable in a and a metrically faulty line with the sandhi we have a perfect 
Upajati line. Pratima IV 24d which commences with the enclitic t le shows 
again that c and d are to be treated as a single sentence for art accentless 
word cannot stand at the beginning of a pada any more than at the begin 
nmg of a sentence. Instances of the sacrifice of grammar are discussed in 
a separate section. Here it will suffice to draw attention to the rhythmic 
lengthening in anukar$a (Panca II 7) and the use of the uncommon par$m 
(with the long final) in Svapna V 12 and mauti in Oru verse 59 (see PW 
« v ) the form par$m it should be added is not metrically cond tioned 
Similar lengthening of the stem vowel is to be observed m myati (Pratima 
I 21) in the sense destiny of which only the form with the short i is 
cited in the dictionaries *® 

Metrical Solecisms (Sanskrit) 

The list of solecisms in the language of these dramas appended by 
Pandit Gaoapati SAstrI to his edition of the Pratimanataka (Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Senes No XLII) is a contnbution to literary history of which the 
full import appears not to have been generally realised The *= gruficant thing 
l* not the fact that some solecisms have been found in these dramas. Eve'y 
Sansknt work, I suppose, if submitted to a ngorous examination by a com 
petent cntic, will yield at least a few grammatical errors, which is not to be 
wondered at in view of the history of the language and the intricacies of its 
grammar The interest about the solecisms m our dramas Ives principally 
in their character and their number I am persuaded that it will not be pcs- 

s3 See Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, pp 197 f 

s 1 Seldom in the Ramayana 

as Compare a very similar instance in Mala! madkaia X 1 (a and b) vv>e 
fatamyany aceffilorv 

t* To the word with the long final a different meaning is assigned by lexico- 
graphers. 

7A 
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sible to name a reputable author of the classical period whose work or works 
could be shown to contain a proportionate number of grammatical ' mistakes ’ 
of the same order as those about to be discussed 

£ 119 } Tire first requisite in this connection was to ascertain exactly the 
pomts in which the language of these dramas differs from the literary Sans 
grit of the classical period Admirable as the list prepared by the learned 
Pandit is it seemed to me that it needed for the purpose m view, revision 
and rearrangement in certain respects. The list of Ganapatt SastrI includes 
on the one hand certain items which do not stnctly belong there, on the 
other hand it omits certain others which have an important bearing on the 
subject For instance the Prakrit examples to which the rules of -Panim s 
grammar cannot be expected to apply have been palpably misplaced It 
«eemed to me also best to separate the solecisms occurring in the verses of 
which the form is fixed by the metre from those occurring only in the prose 
passages which are more liable to be mutilated in the course of transmission 
Again certain details in the Pandit s list refer only to metrical” irregularities 
and have no connection with grammatical solecisms as such Lastly certain 
positive solecisms which were explained away by the editor in the footnotes 
of the text editions of the various dramas" and therefore not considered at 
all subsequently had to be added to the list Through these additions and 
omissions a new list resulted This list appended below includes only such 
metrical forms as offend against the literary Sanskrit as represented m the 
works of the classical age It may be added that the dramas contain a few 
more irregularities in the non metrical portions which by their nature are 
not as certain and in their character not as important they will be dealt 
with later in another connection 

Few scholars, if any mil be prepared to accept Pandit Ganapati SastrI s 
chronological scheme in which a date is assigned to the author of these 
dramas prior to the period of Panuu for whom the now commonly accepted 
date is ca 500 B c The posteriority of these dramas with reference to the 
-xtfadhyayi is I may say axiomatic Taking our stand on this assumption 
we have to understand and explain the solecisms as best as we can. It has 
been surmi'ed that when grammar has been sacrificed we have m the va°t 
majority of cases to do with metrical necessity obviously the corresponding 
correct forms would not otherwise ha\e been found in other passages where 
metrical considerations £120} do not interfere What has perhaps been 
lost sight of is that these roleasms arc not arbitrary but that they belong 
to a well defined class of irregularities irregularities which are common 
enough in certain brandies of Sanskrit literature but which now for the first 
time have been shown to exist in the drama also 


n See Pratima. TV 24 Bala II 4 Abfu. VI 30 
st See Bala II 11 and S%*apna, V 5 
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The category of works m which similar deviations have hitherto been 
met with are of the epic Puranic and Sastnc order These works are known 
to contain abundant instances of ungrammatical and almost promiscuous u-e 
of the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada forms examples of irregular feminine 
participles, absolutives and a variety of other abnormalities like those met 
with in our dramas Such violations of (Sanskrit) grammar are particularly 
common in the epics they have accordingly been regarded as forming epic 
Sanskrit The free use of the epic solecisms in a drama is as already 
observed a new factor in our knowledge of the Hindu drama and is parti 
cularly worthy of our attention in connection with the theory concerning Jie 
part that epic recitations have apparent!) played in the evolution of the 
Hindu drama at least of its epic variety 59 

It is plain that our dramatist derives his authority for the ure of the 
irregular forms from epic usage Such being the case the question naturally 
arises whether the author m exercising this licence, went so far as to invent 
new and spurious forms as occasion demanded them or whether he had 
availed himself merely of such solecisms as were sanctioned by epic usage 
The correspondence, if proved would bring to a sharper focus the dependence 
of our author upon the epic source As the following analysis mil show 
the solecisms of our dramas can indeed with but insignificant exceptions be 
specifically traced back to the epics. Quotations from the epic sources have 
been added in order to facilitate reference and comparison 

The solecisms have been arranged under the following heads (i) Irre- 
gular sandhi (n) ure of Atmanepada for Parasmaipada and (in) vice 
versa (iv) change of conjugation (v) irregular feminine participle (vi) 
irregular absolutive (vn) simplex for the causative (vm) irregular com 
pounds, (ix) irregular syntactical combination and (x) anomalous forma 
tions 


{121} LtST of Solecisms 
Irregular Sandhi 
1 putrab + ill putrfli 

jfiayakon kasya putrcti — Bala. Act II Verse II 
Here metn causa the hiatus (between a and 1) required by Skt gram 
mar lias been effaced. The emendation suggested by the editor putro bhiit 
for putrcti is uncalled for This is a dear case of epc sandhi Instances 
of the cffacement of the luatus effected by the combination of the remaining 
final a with the following vowels are exceedingly common in epx Skt 0 
common example is t atoteca ( " laiah + at ere) quoted by Whitney Seri 


>» LCress. D-e ^aubtuVac Em Bcitrag re r CewhifHc teAvben D anav. 

4 kc-ntf- /*««* AkaJrmu 4 II mrrtekJirr l*»l$ 
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f. n t Grammar § 176b for examples from the Ramayana see BoHTLINCK 
Bemerkensv-erthes aus Ramajaija 40 Cf al«o no 2 below It should be 
noted that this solecism could not be an accidental slip it must be the result 
of a conscious effort It is needless to add that there are no examples of 
such a sandhi in the prose of the dramas 

2 Avantyalf + adhipateh ~ Aiantyadhipate'h 
smaramy Avantyadhipateh sutayalj — Svapna V 5 
Here again we have a conscious effacement of the hiatus between a and 
a The editor tries to circumvent the assumption of a * mistake by explain 
ing Avantyadlupati as a compound of Aianti+a+adhtpaii evidently an un 
satisfactory explanation Instances of such effacement are exceedingly com 
mon m the epics and the earlier texts See Whitney s Sanskrit Grammar 
§ 177b Holtzmann 41 cites the instances from the Mahabharata and BoHT 
Lingk from the Ramayana 42 which need not be reproduced here This is 
the only instance in these dramas of the effacement of similar hiatus 

£1223 Use of Atmanepada for Parasmaipada 
3 gamisye 

gamisye vibudh&vasam — Bala V 19 

Metri causa the Atm. form is used m order to save a syllable though 
as is well known in classical Skt the root gam is used exclusively with 
Parasm terminations of course in prose passages where metrical considers 
tions do not interfere the Parasm. is regularly used by our author The 
Parasm form (gomisycsi) occurs also in Madhyama verse 47 In his list 
of Skt. roots Whitney marks g ami$yate with E An epic example is 
Ram 5 56 29 gamisye yatra Vaidehi 

4 garjase 

kirn garjase bhujagato mama govrsendra — Bala III 14 

As in the preceding instance the Atm form is used metri causa here 
in order to secure a long final In classical Skt the root garj when used as 
root of the first class takes exclusively Parasm terminations PW quotes 
a number of instances of the use of the middle pres part, from the epics 
but not any of the middle pres md Where the pres part is ured the mid 
die pres, ind could be used with equal justification if the necessity arose 
I therefore explain the solecism on the ground of epic usage. 

4 ” For four books of the Ramayaija Benchte d phil hist Cl d kotttil 
sachs Gcsdl. d T1 isj 1887 p 213 

41 See Holtzmann Gramnratisehes aus dem Mahabharata p 4 
4 BdUTLINCK op at 
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8. ruhyate 

kale kale chidyate ruhyate ca.— Svapna. VI. 10. 

• Here chidyate is passive; but ruhyate { ‘thrives’) should be active. 
The classical Skt. admits only rohati. Now thd Whole phrase chidyate ruh- 
yate ca is parallel to bhraSyate vmdkale vd, Pratijfta. I. 3. It seems to me 
therefore better to emend the text reading to rohate, for which P\V cites 
Brhatsarrshita 54. 95 : rohate sasyam. But the pass, ruhyate is quoted with 
the mark E. against it in Whitney’s list of Skt, roots and is therefore not 
absolutely inadmissible. Either form (i ruhyate or rohate ) is repugnant to 
classical usage ; and rohati is unsuitable here for metrical reasons. 

£124} 9. £ro$yate 

katham apurusavakyam 4ro§yate siddhavakyalj- — Pratijfta. I. 11. 

Metri causa for iro$yali. In classical Skt the root sru is used exclu- 
sively with Parasm. terminations ; but in the epics the Atm. forms are 
remarkably common. The Parasm. form ( srosyasi ) occurs in Avi. II. 5. 
Epic examples of Atm. are 

Bam. (Gorr.) 5. 23, 18 : Ramasya dhanu$ah Sabdam Srojyase ghora- 
nisvanant \ 

Ibid. 5. 69. 26 : na rir5c chro§yase dhvanim. (Note that the final of 
£ro$yase is prosodically long here.) 

Other examples are : MBh. 9. 105, 107 ; 7. 2725 ; 13. 1119 ; 14. 424 ; 
Ram. (Gorr.) 2. 120. 22 ; 5. 23. 18. 

Use of Parasmaipada for Atmanepada 
10. aprccha (Imp. 2nd pers. sing.) ^ 

aptccha putralqtakan haiinan drumaihS ca.— Pratima. V. 11. 

Metri causa for dprcchasva, the only form possible in classical Skt. 
Even in the epics the only Parasm. form used, is apparently the Imp. 2nd 
pers. sing. The epic example quoted in PW. is 

MBh. 14. 403 : aprccha KumSirdula gamanarh Dvarakam prati. Svapna. 
16 dpjcchami occurs in a prose passage. It is to be noted that the sentence 
containing this word rests on the authority of one ms. only, and is not essen- 
tial to the context ; it may therefore be corrected or deleted, as deemed ad- 
visable 


11. upalapsyati 

tam hatvii ka ihopalapsyati dram svair duskftair pvitam.— Dutagh. 
verse 8. 

In classical Skt. the root upa + labh is never used with any put Atm, 
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terminations. The epics contain examples of Parasm. The Mahabharata 
examples arc 

MBh. 7 3070 na te buddhivyabhicaram upalapsyanti Pandavah 
Ibid 1 1046 tatha yad upalapsjami 

12 14 partjtajo pansvajati pansvajamt 

(a) gadham pansvaja sakhe— Avi VI 1 

(b) drstir na trpyati pansvajativa safigam. — Avi III 17 

(c) putram piteva ca pansvajati prahrstah — Avi IV 9 

(d) partjvajami gadham tvam. — Bala. II 9 

[125} Examples a, b and d arc metncally conditioned , in example c 
the Parasm appears to have been used on the analogy of the other forms 
The present reading in example c is based on the authority of two mss 
Compare example d with Madhyama verse 22 partjvajasva gadham mam 
where metre does not stand in the way of the Atm. form Only epic ex 
amples are available for the use of Parasm 

MBh 4 513 pansvajati PSncali madhyamam Papdunandanam 
Ram. 3 38 16 Sita yam ca hrsta pan>vajet 

Change of Conjugation** 

15 16 vijanti vijantafy (pres, part) 
snehal Iumpati pallavan na ca punar vijanti yasyam bhayat 
vijanto malayanila api karair asppjtabaladruma — Abhi III 1 
Metn causa for classical vijayanti and vtjayantah from vij to fan or 
to cool by fanning Epic examples of the use of vtj as a root of the first 
or sixth class are 

Hanv 13092 vijanti balavyajanaih 

MBh 7 307 jalenatyarthhaSItena vijantal? punyagandhina 

Irregular Feminine Participle 
17 rudanti 

svairasano Drupadarajasutam rudanUm. Dutav verse 12 
The classical form is rudafi But in the epics the form rudanti is parti 
cularly common whenever metrical conditions call for it 
MBh 2 2249 tatha bruvantim kannjam nidantira 
Ram. 2 40 29 ^usruve cagratah strujam rudantinam mahasvanah 
Ibid 2 40 44 tatha rudantim Kausalyam. 

Other examples are MBh 3 2686 Ram 2 40 29 3 51 42 5 26 


42 


This may be retarded as the use of the simplex for the causative. 
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Irregular Ab«oJutxve 

18 grhya 

vyadhamosmam grhya cnpam karepa — Dutagh verse 20 
It is unthinkable that this form could be used by any poet of the 
Clascal period In the epics, however, it is regularly substituted (126} for 
gjktlva whenever metre requires it See Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, 
§ 990a Other irregular absolutives like this used in the epics are . arcya, 
ik$ya, usya, tyajya, plavya, etc. Of these grhya is the commonest Holtz- 
MANN cites thirteen examples from the Mahabharata, adding that there are 
many more, BohtUNCK (op at) mentions nearly twenty examples from 
the Ramayana 

Simplex for the Causative 

19 sravati 

sarais channa margah sravati dhanur ugram £aranadlm. — Pahca. II 22 
In epic Skt the simplex is frequently used for the causative stem 
Holtzmann (see Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar, § 1041) mentions vetsyami 
(for ieday\$yarm), veda (for vedaya), ramantl (for ramayanti), abhwadato 
(for abhivadayata) , cudita (for codita), etc. I have not been able to trace 
a specific use of sravati for sravayalt 

20 umoktukamS 

bhu>ab paravyasanam etya viraoktukamS — Avi I 6 
Mctn causa for nmocayitukama See the precedmg Specific use is 
not traceable elsewhere. 


Irregular Compounds 
22 sari era /naff (Act plu ) 
utsadaytsyann re a sarvarajiiab — Dutav verse 9 
Used. (or ssrtcrajun, thfcwgh svcA. corKlAsori£& metncaWy Tb& 

reading is based apparently on the authority of three mts. The epics con 
tain quite a considerable number of similar formations Thus, MBh. 4 
527 Mctsyaraplab , ibid 1 1G9 Malsyarap'ia , ibid 9 2756 Yakfarajna , 
J b d. 14 1997 DY or moraine — Avi p 110 no hate Ka'iraple instead of the 
grammatical!* correct Kcsirajaya This must be set down as the error of a 
copyist, for we ha\c in the \er> same pla> the correct compounds Sautira 
-ojejuj, and Scuciraraja hatirSJau (A%i p 11), and there is nothing, as far 
as 1 can see. that can be added m justification of the use of an incorrect 
form in a prose passage*** 

*** fEarrpt that the lincuace tzt, to thi« author, too much a Jnlnr ihjnS 
to be ewaprm In a snunsanan* *ln. C ht jacket. F. E.1 
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£127} 22 vyudhoras 

vyufjhora vajramaddhyo gajavi?abhagatir Iambapinamsabahuh — -Madh 
yama. verse 26 

Metn causa for ^yudhoraska , which is required according to PSn 5 
A 151, and found used in Raghu 1 13 and Kumara 6 51, as also in the 
MBh and Ram. But the MBh supplies itself a precedent for the M«e of 
the unaugmented stem vyudhoras cf MBh. 1 2740 4553 

23 tulyadharma 

eva m lokas tulyadhanno vananam. — Svapna VI 10 

All three mss. of the drama read tulyadharmo According to P&n 5 4 
124 dharma at the end of a BahuvrShi compound becomes dhatman, a rule 
which is strictly observed in classical Skt But in epics dharman is used 
freely also m Tatpumsa compounds and, vice versa dharma m Bahuvrihi 
compounds Holtz mann otes 

MBh 12 483 rajan viditadharmo si 

The emendation tulyadharmS suggested by the editor is uncalled for 

Irregular Syntactical Combination 
24 Use of yadt with cet 

istam ced ekacittanam yady agnih sgdhayi?yati — Avi. IV 7 

This pleonasm (of which I have not seen any instances in classical Skt) 

) Q , I think, to be traced also to the epics from which here are two instances 

Ram, 2 48 19 Kaikayya yadj ced rajyaiD , 

MBh. 1 4203 yady asti ced dhanam sarvam. 

This combination of yadi and cet recurs in a prose passage of another 
drama of this group (Pratijna p 70) And though the reading of- the text 
is based on the concordant readings of three mss., the combination seems 
harsh, and hardly appropriate in prose 

Anomalous Formations 

Nfe sYiaji now proceed to consider certain arvomalcus forTO 2 Aioc.s. for 
which there seems to be neither grammatical justification nor literary autho- 
rity 

£ 128 } pTOtyayati 

na pratySyati tokarta — Abhi II 24 

Gapapati SastkI explains it as prati+d+ayatt (from Rt ay to go) To 
me it seems to be merely a confusion between the simplex prat yeti and the 
causative pratyayayati , or rather a haplological contraction of pratyaicyalt 
with the meaning of the simplex A similar ungrammatical contraction 
appears to be the one to be discussed next 
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26 samasvasitum 

Lankam abhyupayami bandhusahitah S'ltam samasvasitum — Abhi 

VI 19 

This is a clear case of a poet’s compromise between samaSvasttum and 
samasvasayttum 

The irregularity to be discussed next appears to be as arbitrary as the 
last two 


27 Stem yudh as masc 
mahamavabhe yudhi nasayami Svapna V 13 

As the adjective makdrnavabhe m this pada shows, the author 
treats the word yudh as a masculine noun But it always appears as a fenun 
me word in literature, and is quoted as such by lexicographers 

In addition to the above. Pandit Gapapati Sastri mentions three other 
metrical forms as irregular They are indeed irregular m so far that the 
formations are ungrammatical But they appear to have been accepted in 
the literary dialect as good Sanskrit The Pandit objects to the Atm use 
of rusyate (Pafica. II 45) The Parasm. occurs, as a matter of fact, in 
Pahca I 38 and II 58, 67 in verse and in Madhyama p 18 in prose , 
moreover m Panca I 38 the Parasm. form is not metrically necessary In 
spite of all this the Atm form is not wrong Whitney cites it with E+in 
hi3 list of Sanskrit roots, and according to Apte’s dictionary (s. v rw?) the 
form rusyale does occur, though ‘ rarely * It is thus plain that it was a 
current form. The Atm of abhikank$e (Pratijna II 4) is common in the 
epics but even for the classical dialect, the dictionaries cite the root as 
Ubhayapadin The imp 2nd stng unnamaya (Pratima IV 16-VII 7) is 
also mduded by the editor in his list of solecisms. But namayal i is cited 
by Whitney with the mark U S+, while PW quotes both namayatt and 
namayatt, adding ' mit prapp angeblich nur namayati ' 

[129} Index of verses that have been shown to contain solecisms 4 * 
Svapna. V 5 13 , VI 10 
PratijM. 1 3 11 
Pafica II 22.48 

An I 6, III 17. IV 7. S. VI 1 
Bala II 9, 11 , III 14 . V 19 
Madhyama v 26 
Dutav w 9. 12 


41 It should be noted that the so! cairns occur not only In the dramas which 
denve their plot from the epics and the Purina*, but also m the drama* of whch 
the plot it drawn from other sources. No tolcosms have been found in Kama 
Cru and Ora. 
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Dutagh vr 8,20 
AbhL II 24 , III I , VI 19 
Pratima III 9 , V 11 

Of the twenty seven solcasms dealt with above, three (nos 2o 26 and 
27) are anomalous and peculiar to these dramas two (nos 19 and 20) 
belong to a class not unrepresented m the epics , but the remaining twenty 
two were shown to be speaficall> traceable to the epics themselves. Now of 
the^c twenty two some may again be nothing more than instances of mdivi 
dual capnoe , others may be the results of lapsus memorise m other words 
pure and simple blunders. But it would be in my opinion, quite wrong to 
hold that they are all of a form purely arbitrary And what is of moment 
is that for the majority of them it would be impossible to find authority in 
classical works It seems to me beyond all doubt certain that the author de 
rives his sanction for their u«e from a class of works different from the 
dramas of the classical epoch they involve the deliberate exerci«e of a liberty 
which may justly be regarded as the prerogative of the rhapsodists 

Here follows a li«t of solecisms selected from the above and arranged 
in the order corresponding to the degree of certainty with which it can be 
said of them that they lie outside the range of the license enjoyed by classical 
dramatists the effacement of hiatus in putreti and Avantyadhipaleh the 
absolutive grhya the Atmanepada of gamtfye the compound sarvarajtiah 
the Atmanepada of Picchase the P&rasamaipala of apjccha pari$ia]a(li ) 
and pan$va]ami and the fern part rudanlim 

£ 130 } I am not oblivious of the fact that the classical rule allowed the 
u<e of ma%a for ma$a provided that metrical norm was observed but I am 
fully persuaded that no playwright of the classical age, who aspired not to 
pass for an ignoramus would, to such a degree, indulge m a license which 
was little more than an unequivocal confession of incompetence If there- 
fore, we attempted to find for our group of plays a place within the frame 
work of the classical drama we should first have to account for this apparent 
reaction from the tradition of the classical drama implied by the occurrence 
of the scSeasms pointed cut above- 

SUMMARY 

The foregoing investigation leads to the inevitable conclusion that the 
Sanskrit of the verses included in these dramas which differs m certain 
minute particulars from the Sanskrit of the classical drama reflects a stage 
of literary development preceding the classical drama which culminates in 
the works of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti But our concjusions regarding the 
Praknt of these dramas, which formed the subject of the first Study con 
verged to the same point They revealed in an equally forcible manner a 
stage of development of the Middle Indian dialects older than that preserved 
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m the classical drama “While the Prakrit betrays "its affinities with the 
Prakrit of the fragments of Aivaghosa’s dramas, the Sanskrit of the metrical 
portions of our plays is found to be linked with the language of the epics 

1 will not venture to draw any definite chronological conclusions regard- 
ing the dramas from these divergences and affinities, nor attempt to account 
for them here. 1 shall content myself for the present with having stated the 
facts of the case 

Post scnphim It should have been made clear that the references to 
the Svapnavasavadatta follow the pagination and the text of the second 
edition of the play, Trivandrum 1915 



HI * ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE CARUDATTA 
AND THE MRCCHAhATIKA. 1 

The close correspondence between the anonymous fragment 2 Cctu 
dalta and the celebrated MjcchakaUka * attnbuted to King Sudraka inevi 
tably necessitates the assumption of a genetic relationship and indisputably 
excludes the possibility of independent origin 

It is commonly taken for granted* that the Carudatta is the original of 
the Mfcchakatika a relation which does not however necessarily and imme- 
diately follow from the terseness or brevity of one nor from (what amounts 
to the same thing) the length and prolixity of the other for in adaptation 
abridgment is as common and natural a determining principle as amplifica 
tion 5 In view of the intrinsic importance of the question it seemed £60} 
therefore, desirable to undertake an unbiased and exhaustive investigation so 
as to remove (if possible) the haze of uncertainty surrounding the subject. 

Only the resemblances between the two plays appear hitherto to have 
attracted any attention ,« the differences between them, are, however equally 
remarkable and much more instructive A careful comparative study of the 
two versions produces highly valuable text-critical results which help further 
the understanding of the plays and throw unexpected light on the subject 
of Dur inquiry 

Regarding their relationship there are only two logical possibilities 
either one of the plays has formed directly the basis of the other or else 
both of them are to be traced to a common source. In the former ca«e we 


* I } AOS 42 59-741 

1 A paper presented at the One Hundred Thirty third Meeting (Baltimore, 
1921) of the Amer Or Soc. under the title The Carudatta and the Mrcchakapka 
their mutual relationship. 

* See thereon my article Charudatta — A Fragment in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society (Bangalore) 1919 

' Ed N B GodbOLE, Bombay 1896 

* For instance Gaijapati SastrI m the Introduction to his editions of the 
Svapnavasavadatta (p xxxvm) and the Carudatta (p i) LxNDESAU Bhasa 
Studten (Leipz g 1918) p 11 and Barnett (hesitatingly) Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental Studies \oI I part III (1920) pp. 35 £f 

6 Some attempt has already been made in India to d scredit the authenticity 
of the Carudatta see, for instance, Rangacarya Rabbi V xvtdha-piana iistara 
(Bombay) 1916 and P V Kane, i but 1920 Bhattanatha Svamin Indian Anti 
query vol 45 pp. ,189 ff 

s See particularly Gapapati SastrI Siapnaiasaiodatto Introduction 
pp xxsvmxlu. 
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are called upon to answer the question which of the two plays is the original 
in the latter which of them is closer to the original 

We cannot be too careful in deciding what is original and what is not 
The original may have been concise and well proportioned and later clumsy 
attempts at improvement may ha\e introduced digressions tiresome repeti 
tions and insipid elaborations on the other hand the original may have 
been prolix and loose and subsequent revision may have pruned away the 
ledundancies Again one may feel justified m assuming that the inaccu 
racies and inconsistencies of the original would be corrected m a later revised 
version but one must also readily concede that a popular dramatic text like 
the Mjcchakatika after it had been written down during its migrations 
through centuries over such a vast territory as India may have undergone 
occasional distortion and corruption 

.Every change however minute presupposes a cause even the worst 
distortion was ushered m with the best of intentions and though it may not 
always be possible to trace a given change to its proper cause we are safe n 
assuming that m a limited number of favourable instances the intrinsic 
character of the passages under consideration may spontaneously suggest the 
cause for the change and readily supply a clue to the relative priority and 
iostenonty of two variations In isolated £61} instances we could say no 
more than that the change in a certain direction appears more probable than 
a change in the contrary direction But the Cumulative force of a sufficient 
number of analogous instances all supporting one aspect of the question 
would amply justify our giving precedence to that particular alternative and 
treating it as a working hypothesis The problem therefore before us is to 
collect such instances in which the motive for the change is directly percep- 
tible and capable of objective verification The cumulative effect of the 
indications of these scattered traces should not fail to give us the correct 
perspective This digression was necessary in order to explain the metho 
dology underlying the present investigation 

The textual differences between the two versions comprise a large ma'3 
of details of varying importance. The selection presented below though con 
i’.'.vwfc'i <ot. tb r, wwt basvi he; itqttnemerfts ol Yne present mefavrj •aj&j 
no means exhaustive for lack of epace only a few typical examples have 
been singled out for discussion 

A Selection of Significant Textual Differences 
' Vc now proceed to a discussion of the textual variations roughly 
classified here under four headings 1 Technique 2 Prakrit 3 Versifica 
tion and 4 Dramatic incident 

1 Technique 

In point of teclinique the Carudalta d ffers from the Mjcchaka{ika (as 
from other classical dramas) in two sinking particulars In the first place • 
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(he usual nanch is missing, in both the available manuscripts of the Caru 
datta in the second place there is no reference to the name of the author 
or the play in the sthapana which does not contain even the usual address 
to the audience. 

The Mfcckakattka, as is well known begins with two benedictory verses 
the name of the play is announced in the opening words of the sutradhara 
then follow five verses which allude to the play the playwright i * * * * * 7 * * and other 
details not directly connected with the action 

{62} Elsewhere 5 I have tried to show that the Camdalta is a fragment 
I hold accordingly that we should not be justified in basing our conclusions 
regarding the technique of termination on the data of the fragment preserved 

Worth noting appears to be the fact that m the stage directions of the ’ 
Carudatta the hero is never called by his name or his rank but merely by 
the character of the role he plays nayaka Professor Luders* has already 
drawn attention to two other instances of this usage (if it may be called a 
usage) namely a drama belonging to the Turfan fragments and the play 
Nagananda attributed to Hai^a Prof Luders sees in it an archaism rnten 
tionally copied by the author of the Nagananda At present we can it 
seems to roe do nothing more than record this third instance of its occurrence 
in a play of uncertain age and authorship 

* - 2 Prakrit 

In the first article of this senes it was shown in a general way that the 
Prakrit of the whole group of plays under consideration was more archaic 
than the Praknt of the classical plays. 10 This statement holds good also in 
the particular case of the Carudalla and the Mjcchakaftka A companson 
of parallel passages in the two plays shows that the Mjcchakaftka mvanably 
contains Middle-Praknt 11 forms in place of the Old "Praknt forms of the 
Carudatta Here are the examples 

The Absolutive of the roots gam and kj Cam has the Old Prakrit 
gacchia and kana ( kafta ) Mfocha gadua and kadua Cl in particular 
Cam 1 geham gacchsa janam with the corresponding passage Mrccha 7 
geham gadua janami The form gadua which never occurs in the Cam is 
u c ed uniformly in the Mrccha — For the absolute of kj 12 kana {63} (Saura 


i The verses in the prologue which refer to the death of the alleged author 

are palpably later additions This self-evident fact does not however necessanl> 

ju'tify the assumption that there was no reference whatsoever to the author in the 

prologue of the original draft. 

8 See above footnote 2 

» Bruekstucke Buddhtsttschei Dramtr (jOtmere Sanskrit Texte Heft I) 

Berlin 1911 p 26 

vs Above vol 40 pp 24Sff 11 Luxss op at p 62 

is See above vol 40 p 254 
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cenT) *Cutu 46, ka\ia (Magadhi) Cam 23 kadua (Saurasenl and Magadhi) 
Mrccha '"‘53, 212, 213’., etc. In the Cum kadua never occurs, conversely 
karia is never met with in the Mrccha. 

Pronoun of the 1st Person , nom sing. Com. 23 we have the Old 
Magadhi MU* 9 (but never huge or hagge) Mrccha. (passim) hag{g)e 
(but never ahakd) Noteworthy is the following correspondence C5ru I. 
12c aham tumarn ganhia Mrccha I 29c ese hage genhta —Nom plu Cam 
49 has the Old Praknt warn 14 Mrccha (passim)' amhe The form amhc 
(nom plu ) is never met with in the Cam, and conversely vaam never 
occurs in the Mrccha 

Pronoun of the 2nd Person , nom sing Cam (passim) we have Old 
^■praknt tuvam 13 Mrccha. (passim) tumarn Cf especially Cam 34 kun 
tuvam etc., with the corresponding passage Mrccha 79 haiije tumarn mac 
<aha, etc— Gen. sing Cam. uniformly taia 10 Mrccha. sometimes tuha Cf 
in particular Cam 25 tava geham paviffha with Mrccha 59 tuha gefotn 
pavikfa 

The Neuter plu of nom. and acc. of thematic stems ends in the (3ru 
invariably in am ( am in the Asvagho$a fragments) in the Mrccha it ends 
in -aim 

Treatment of the assimilated conjunct Retained m Cam. 16 dtSSadi lT 
(as in the Turfan fragments) simplified m Mrccha £64} 41 dUantt The 
root form diss (diw ) is never met with m the Mrccha which shows uni 
formly dis {dis ) 

Vocabulary Cam uniformly geha (Skt gjho) Mrccha, 39 ghala Ct 
especially Cam 16 edam tassa geham with Mrccha 39 vamado ta$Sa gJtalnn 
The Old Praknt affirmative particle dma, 13 which occurs in Pali and the 
Turfan fragments and which figures so conspicuously in CSm (e g pp 4 
20, 64 etc.), is never met with m the Mrccha. — There is one other thing 

13 See above vol 40 p 253 Dr Truman MicmeisoN has drawn my attention 
to an article of his (Indogermcmische Ftnscbuniea, vot 23 p 129) m which he 
pomt3 out that the Magadhi ahake occurs several times in the^Devanagari recen 
' icm of the Sakuntala. The paragraph on this word m my article cited above needs 
modification in view of this fact The statement that ahake is archaic is none the 
less correct 

14 See above vol 40 p 258. 

15 See above vol 40, p 257 In the references under no 9 the last item 
'Caru 2 (Nap) ’ is a mistake Here tuvam is used for the acc sing, and not for 
the nom smg. as implied. Accordingly, on the same page, in 1 6 from bottom, 
read thnce instead of twice, and add this instance 1 Caru instances of tuvam 
(nom sing) are Caru 34 (Garjika), 47 (Cep), etc. 

19 See above vol 40 pi 257 

1T See above vol 40 p 258 — The form dtS , with the simplified conjunct is 
met with on the same page (Caru 16), spoken by the same character, Sahara 

18 See above, vol 40 p 254 
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to be noted about the difference in the vocabulary of the two version^ While 
the Mrccha. contains a number of Desi words (not found in the Caru ) the 
vocabulary of the Caru consists notably of pure tatsamas and tadbhavas. 
Here follow some of the DeS words which occur in the Mrccha Mrccha 17 
chtvta, 'having touched/ from root chtv (Hem 4 182) with the reflexes 
m the -Tertiary Pkts~ Hindi chuna, Marathi snanc, ‘to touch’, Mrccha 
104 4hakkeht, 4 shut,’ from tjhakkm, dhakkei, traced by Pisciiel ( Gramma 
tik 221) to a root *sthak, with reflexes in the Tertiary Pkts, Hindi dkakna 
Marathi dkabte, ‘to cover’ , Mrccha 134 ut}<Jhehi, ‘open/ for which in the 
corresponding passage of the Caru (p 19) we have a tadbhava of the root 
apa + Of, 19 and which for that reason is particularly -worthy of note , Mpxha 
207 karafla (torn, ‘malevolent ogress’ (cf Marathi kdrafa a term of abuse, 
and 4oktn * ogress ' ) 

3 Versification 

In the verses common to the two plays the Micchakatika almost always 
offers better readings, of which a few are ated below 

For Caru I 3b yathandhakdrad iva dipadarsanam, we have Mrccha I 
10b ghanandhakare$v tva etc, m which ghema is substituted for the tauto- 
logous yalha. 

Similarly, instead of the Prakrit line CSru I 10 b jaha stgafi via kukku 
leht, containing the same fault, we have Mrccha I 28 b vane stall ita kukku 
tehun in which vane takes the place of jaha 

{65J For Caru I 3 c yo yah dasam dandratam, we have Mrccha L 
10 c yo yah naro dandratam It is correct to say dasam dandrSm but 
dasam dandratam is clumsy, to say the least 

Caru I 23 a begins esa hi vasu , instead, we have Mrccha I 41 a 
esa st vasu The si which takes the place of lu eliminates the expletive hi 
and adds moreover another sibilant to the row of alliterating syllables In 
the same verse, for kujaht kandahi of the Caru we have akkosa vikkosa in 
the Mrccha which serves better the purpose of the anuprasa, the dominating 
alamkara of this verse Similarly in d, instead of mahesSalam of the Cam 
we have sambhum swam in the Mrccha , which latter reading contains an 
additional sibilant as well as a pleonasm 10 These are minor details, but they 
alt tend in the same direction. 

For Caru. I 25 a akama hnyale smabhik we have Mrccha I 44 a 
sakamSnvifyatT 'smabhihj The reason for the change is not obvious, as in 

i» The text reading is aiaiuda, unp 2nd sing which is evidentlj incorrect 
What the correct form should be I am unable to sa> The initial letters at avu of 
the word show unmistakably that the root is apa + 1; 

*0 According to Lalla Dikshita, commentator of the Mrcchahatite vyatthat 
kartham apart ham bhavatt Ai vacanatn sakaicsya (Mrccha. 28) 


8A 
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the foregoing instances. But a closer examination of the context will show 
that the reading of the Mrccha marks a distinct improvement, in so far as 
it implies a more m’nutc analysis of character In the Cam the ingenuous 
Vita inculpates Sahara and himself by admitting that thej were engaged in 
carrying away forcibly an unwilling maiden In the Mrccha the artful Vita 
readily inventing a plausible lie and explaining that they were following a 
girl who was willing offers undoubtedly a much better excuse 

Cam I 29a describes the moon as klnwakharjuTapatiifu 'pale as the 
moi c tcned fruit of the date Mrccha I 57 a has feawmi»gi»ida/>oMdii, ‘ P^ e 
as a maidens cheek’ The former is original and naive the latter polished 
but hackneyed , the latter harmonizes better with the sentiment of £p’S ara 
which pervades the last scene of the first act, and is more m keeping with 
' the tradition of the later enervated rasa theory 

For Caru III 3d vt'anakoltva nimajjamana, 'like the tip of 3 tus ^ 
sinking in the water’, the Mrccha (III 7 d) has tik$nam vifmagrain ttaia 
st ' like the sharp tip of a tusk that alone remains visible * As far as 
the sense goes there is not much to choose between them , but the line from 
the Caru {66} contains one serious defect In classical Skt the root tit tnajj 
is used exclusively with Paras terminations , mmajjamana is m other words, 
nothing less than a gross grammatical blunder 21 

With Cam III 6 b iauryam na karkasyala , cf Mrccha III 12 b caur- 
yam na saurayam ht tat karkasyala of the Cam is an' anomalous word 
being a double abstract formation. The Mrccha. eliminates this anomaly 
by substituting instead caurya, which, incidentally, rhymes with the succeed 
ing satuya 

These few instances must suffice to illustrate the statement made above, 
that the Mrccha verses are largely free from the flaws of the corresponding 
verses of the Caru It should however be remarked that in a vast number 
of cases it is not possible to assign an adequate reason for the change the 
different readings appear to be just arbitrary variations 

4 Dramatic Incident 

The Mjcchakafika shows a marked improvement in the selection and 
arrangement of the incidents of the action 

The action of the C&udatta begins with a soliloquy of the Vidu§aka 
followed by a lengthy dialogue between the Nayaka and the Vidu$aka The 
hero is conversing with his friend deplonng his poverty This dialogue is 
brought to an abrupt end by the scene introducing VasantasenS who appears 
on the street outside pursued by the Sakara and the Vita (Corn 10) 

21 Similar soleaams, met with in other dramas of this group are discussed 
by me in the second article of the senes (above vol 41, pp 121 ff ) 

** It may be remarked that there are no verses in die second act of the Catu 
dalla and only seven in the fourth act. 
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In the Mjcchakatika (p. 2 d) the abruptness of the change of <*ene is 
skilfully avoided by the addition of the following words placed in the mouth 
of Carudatta 

bhaiatu \ titfha tavat j aham samadhtm nticrtayamx 

* Very welL Wait awhile and I will finish my meditation 

These words of Carudatta «erve admirably to adjust the time relation of the 
different events. The playwright here unmistakably indicates that th“ sue 
ceeding scene which introduces the offers of love by Sakara their indignant 
rejection by Vasantasena, and her subsequent escape, develops during Cam 
dattas [67} samadhi Furthermore, as indicated by the subsequent words 
of Carudatta (Mfccha. 43) toyosya samaptajapo smr Friend my medi 
tation is over Vasantasena s reaching the door of Carudatta s hou'e co- 
incides exactly in point of time with the emergence of Carudatta from hi« 
ramadhi The words of Carudatta quoted above which serve to link together 
these various groups of incidents are missing in the Carudatta 

Here is another example In the fourth act of the Carudatta (p 72) 
Sajjalaka comes to the house of the Gamka to buy Madanika s freedom He 
stands outside the hou«e and ca l l s out for Madanika Madanika who is 
waiting on the heroine hears him and seeing that her mistress is musing 
on other things, slips away and joins Sajjalaka The defect of thi* arrange 
ment is obvious* it is inconsistent and illogical With stolen goods in his 
possession Sajjalaka sneaks to the house of the heroine with the object of 
secretly handing over the spoils of his theft to Madanika Under these 
circumstances it is the height of indiscretion to stand outside the house of 
the heroine and shout for his mistress at the top of his voice Again if 
Madanika is able to hear Sajjalaka so Should Vasantasena who is sitting 
close by be able to hear him. Apparently she fails to do so owing to her 
preoccupation but this is a circumstance that could not have been foreseen 
even by a scientific burglar like Sajjalaka The situation in the Mjccheka 
\ika (p 169) is much more realistic. On reaching Vasantasena s hou<c 
Aamlafca instead of calling out for Madanika hangs about outside the hourc 
waiting his opportunity The meeting of the lovers is brought about In the 
following manner Soon after Sarvalika reaches the hou«e of Vasantasena 
the latter send* away Madanika on an errand on her way back Madanika 
is discovered by Samlaka whom she thereupon naturally joins. 

One more instance, which is the last A time analysis of the first three 
nets of the Carudatta will show that the incidents developed in tfx«e acts 
arc supposed to take place on three eonstatlire days the sixth seventh and 
eighth of a certain lunar fortnight Here arc the specific references. Caru 
delta 7 Vidusaka in <penking of the Kayaks applies the adjective setfH 
kidadnekcyyo to him which incidentally shows that that day was the sixth 
Later cn in die same act (Caru 30) addressing the Cetl the Vida aim says 
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16$} sat {hie sattamie a dharehi | abate affamid anaddhae dkarcnsate. 
The arrangement he proposes is that the CeJI should guard the jewels of the 
Gaiiika on the sixth and the seventh, and that he should take over the charge 
of them on the eighth. In the third act we have a confirmation of the same 
arrangement Cam. 53, Cetl remarks : 

i n) } t suvannabhandam satfhie sattamie (parivetthami?) \ afthami kliu a}ja. 
The Cetl, appearing before the Vidu?aka, with the jewels, on the night of the 
eighth, points out that she has guarded them on the sixth and the seventh, 
and adds that that day being the eighth it is the turn of the Vidu 5 aka. Later 
on in the same act (Cfiru. 65), the Brahman!, the hero’s wife, incidentally 
mentions that she was observing on that day the Fast of the Sixth, 53 to which'-, 
the Vidu?aka' pointedly retorts that that day was the eighth and not the 
sixth. 2 * These various references leave no doubt that the events that form 
the action of the first three acts are supposed to take place within the span 
of three consecutive days. 

There are in the plays some further chronological data, which we must 
also take into consideration. They .comprise two lyrical stanzas which des- 
cribe respectively the rising and the setting of the moon. In that elegant 
verse (Guru. I. 29) beginning with 

i* ’ * 

udayali hi sasmikah klinnakharjuTapdnduh 
the moon is described as rising, late in the evening, after the lapse of a short 
period of darkness following upon sunset, during which Vasantasena escapes 
from the clutches of the evil SakSra. In the third act, on his way home from 
the concert, Carudatta, in a lyrical mood, recites another verse '(Corn. III. 
3), beginning with c _ 

asati hi dattva timiravakaiam 
astam gato hy astamapakfacandrah 25 

and having for its theme the setting moon. • v - 

£69} This is the chronological material of the Carudatta. Let us turn 
for a moment to the Mjcchakatika and examine its data. Here also appar- 
ently the same conditions prevail. Apparently the events of the first three 
acts takte place on three consecutive days, but only apparently so. There is 
nothing in the play itself from which the duration of the action could be 
precisely computed. " * 

To begin with, the reference to the $asth\ is missing from the opening 
words of the Vidu$aka in the first act In place of salfhikidadevakayya of 

11 The words or the Brahman! are, salt him uvavasami 

21 The Vidusaka observes : at(hami khu ajja. *t 

2S Translation : * For yonder the Moon of the Eighth, giving place to dark 
ness, has sunk behind the western mount’ 
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the Carudatta, we have the reading siddhiktdadevakajja, in which siddhi 
takes the place of salthi Likewise we find that all subsequent referenced to 
the lunar dates are missing from the succeeding speeches of the Vidusaka 
and the Servant An entirely different scheme has been adopted for the 
division of labour between the Vidusaka and the Servant The Servant ex 
plains in the third act (Mrocha 137) the arrangement arrived at as follows 
ajja mittca edam tarn suvannabhandaam mama diva tuha lattirn ca, 

* Maitreya, here is the golden casket, that’s mine by day and yours by night \ 
no reference here to the $al[hi, sattami and atthami of the Carudatta This 
is not all The verse from the third act of the Care, cited above, containing 
a reference to the date, has also been substantially modified Care. Ill 3 b 
specifically states the date to be eighth astam gato hy atfamopakfacandrah 
In the Mjcchakalika version the line reads (Mrccha HI 7 b) astam vrajaty 
unnatakoftr tnduh The phrase urmatakott has taken place of a$Jamapak$a, 
which brought in its train, naturally, the change of gato to a word like vrc 
jail te - It is tree that later on, in the same act of the Mjcchakafika (p. 159), 
the Vadhu, Cfirudatta’s wife, refers to saying that 'he is observing 

the raartasafthi (ratnajasthi) 5T But here also a significant omission con 
fronts us The Vidu$aka, instead of correcting her, accepts her statement 
with the necklace, and there the matter rests. 

r ' 

£70} As remarked above, apparently the joint duration of the first three 
acts of the Mjcchakalika is also three days But I have grave doubts whether 
any strict proof can be brought forward to support such an assumption I 
have read the drama carefully and I have failed to find any allusion that 
necessitates such a time scheme However that may be, it is absolutely ccr 
tain that the specific references of the Carudatta to the lunar dates are cons- 
picuous by their absence in the other play 

At this place it may be observed that the tithi scheme of the Carudatta 
taken in conjunction with the references to moon rise and moon set in the 
verses already ated lftvolves a chronological inconsistency so minute and so 
latent as to be hardly noticeable. But the inconsistency is, nevertheless, an 
undeniable fact. For the rising of the moon late m the evening and the 
setting of the moon at or about midnight ** are phenomena that inherently 
belong to two different lunar fortnights. Only in the dark fortnight docs the 
moon nse late in the evening and only in the bright fortnight docs the moon 
set at or shortly after midnight In other words, if the rrvxxi is seen n'ing 
late in the evening on any particular daj, it is nothing less than a physical 

u The present tense rra/e/rrves better sense than the pcvS fare in retard 
to the simile contained in lines c and d. 

jt instead of the vague satfht of the Carudatta we have the more specific 
laanasallkt tn the Mreehatatika. 

»» According to the words of the hero just prwed ng the verse areu Ai dottia, 
etc (Cam. Ill 3) upanujko rdkaraltak (CSra. 50) 
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impossibility that after an interval of forty-eight hours the moon should be 
seen setting at or about midnight 

The general time-scheme of the Carudalta has thus been shown to con- 
tain a latent contradiction from which the Mjcchakalika is wholly free owing 
to the absence therein of any specific references to the days on which the 
action takes place 

Are these variations arbitrary , or are they directly or indirectly related , 

and if so how’ 

Summary and Conclusion 

Briefly summarized, the significant differences between the two ver 
sions discussed above are the following Firstly, in point of technique, the 
Carudatta differs conspicuously from the other play in the absence of the 
nandi, and m having a rudimentary sthapana Secondly, the Prakrit of the 
Carudalta is more archaic than that of the Mjcchakalika, in so far that the 
{71] former contains a number of Old Praknt forms not found in the latter 
Thirdly, as regards versification, the text of the Mjcchakalika marks an 
advance upon the other play*in 'the following directions rectification of 
grammatical mistakes, elimination of redundancies and awkward construc- 
tions , and introduction of other changes which may be claimed tp be 1m 
provements in the form and substance of the verses. Fourthly and lastly, 
because of suitable additions and omissions the Mjcchakatika presents a text 
free from many of the flaws, such as unrealities and inconsistencies in the 
action of the Carudatta J 

These are the facts of the case Do these facts enable us to decide the 
question of priority and anteriority ’ 

Let us assume first, for the sake of argument, that the Carudatta con 
tains older material (at least in respect of the passage discussed above) which 
was worked up later into the Mjcchakalika 

The differences in the technique neither support nor contradict definitely 
<uch an assumption The nandi for all we can say, may have been lost The 
words nandyanle tatah pravisati sutradharah do not militate against such a 
supposition they could be used with or without a nandi appearing in the 
text. Moreover, we cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, rightly 
evaluate the absence of all reference to the name of the play and the play 
wnght in the sthapana 29 To say that in pre-dassical times that was the 
practice is begging the question The only technique of introduction with 
which we are familiar is the well known classical model Again the only 
play which is definitely known to antedate Ihe classical pla>s is the Turfan 
fragment of A5vagho?a’s drama. Unfortunately, as the beginning of the 

** The references m the text books of rhetone and dramaturgy are obscure 
and partly contradictory 
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Carudatta may be said to be not irreconcilable with the general priority of 
the Mrcchaka{ika version 

It is much more difficult to explain why the Mjcchakalika should con 
sistcntly offer better readings of the verses Some of the discrepancies could 
perhaps be explained away as the result of misreading and faulty transcnpt, 
but not all We could not explain, for instance, why the excellent pada 
UkftiaiH vi$anagram ivaiasttfatn should have been discarded, and another, 
ufanakofiva wmajjamana, be substituted, forsooth with the faulty 'tumajja- 
mdna Why should there be a change m the first place, and why should the 
change be consistently jor the worse 7 We could not reasonably hold the 
copyists guilty of introducing systematically such strange blunders and m 
excusable distortions 

Let us pombine the archaisms of the Prakrit with the imperfections of 
the Sanskrit verses On the assumption of the posteriority of the Carudatta 
<vc are asked to believe that while the compiler of the Carudatta had care- 
fully copied out from older manuscripts all the Prakrit archaisms, he had 
systematically mutilated the Sanskrit verses, which 13 a reductio ad absurd urn' 

Let us proceed to the fourth point The theory of the pnority of the 
Mjcchakalika, which could with difficulty be supported m^the case of the 
divergencies already considered breaks down altogether* when .we » try to 
account for the inconsistencies in the action of the Carudatta in general, and 
in particular the presence of the tithi scheme which latter serves no purpose, 
aesthetic or didactic, but on the other hand introduces gratuitously an mdis 
putable incongruity The deleting of the whole tithi scheme’ admits of a 
simple, self-evident explanation, acceptable to every impartial critic 'But, 
assuming £74} that the original play contained no trace of it, f can any one 
oretend to be able to give a satisfactory reason for the deliberate mtroduc 
ion of the tithi scheme 7 

Taking all things into account we conclude we can readily understand 
Lhe evolution of a Mjcchakalika version from a Carudatta version, but not 
vice versa The special appeal of this hypothesis lies in the fact that it 
explains not merely isolated variations, but whole categories of them it 
implies the formulation of a single uniform principle to explain divers mani 
fe^tations 

It may be that I have overlooked inconsistencies and flaws in the 
Mjcchakalika version, absent from the other, which could be better explained 
on the contrary supposition of the pnority of the Mjcchakalika version If 
so the problem becomes still more complicated and will need further 
investigation from a new angle. I merely claim that I have furnished here 
c ome pnma faae reasons for holding that the jCarudatta version is on the 
whole older than the Mjcchakalika version , hence (as a corollary) if our 
Carudatta is not itself the original of the Mjcchakalika then, we must 
assume, it has preserved a great deal of the original upon which the Mjccha 
kaltka is based 



IV. A CONCORDANCE OF THE DRAMAS 1 


Ga^apati SAstrI and other scholars after him, who uphold the theory 
of the authorship of Bhasa have sought to justify their ascription of tlie 
entire group of thirteen dramas to one common author on the strength of 
some stray similarities of expression and analogies of thought to which they 
have drawn attention in their writings. 1 The evidence that has hitherto 
been adduced must however, be said to be inadequate to prove the claim in 
its entirety The recurrent and parallel passages collected by them although 
they shew in a general way that this group of thirteen anonymous plays con 
tarns a number of ideas and expressions in common do not suffice to esta 
blish the common authorship It has not been realized by these scholars 
that the ascription of common authorship has to be justified and proved 
rigorously in the case of each drama separately* Only intensive study of 
"the diction and idiosyncracies of the dramas taken individually, will enable 
us to pronounce an authoritative opinion on the question 

[168J Ther$ is no doubt that every poet or dramatist of note has not 
merely a *scttled style but a settled diction of his own. This is particularly 
true of writers who arc natural and who do not strain after the unnatural 
poignant and high flown The natural or ordinary clement m the diction 
will recur, ant? recur frequently, in different works by the same author It 
must however, be borne in mind that the mere recurrence, in different work? 
of a limited number of ideas, phra«cs and expressions would not necessarily 
be sufficient evidence of common authorship Such recurrence might after 
all be the result of conscious or even unconscious mutation. It is in final 
analysis the number and character of these repetitions and analogies that will 
count and enab’e us to decide the question. 

The period of development of ancient Hindu literature was a period of 
communal art. Repetitions and analogies of thought and expression arc 
tlierefore quite common. Particularly in the ca*r of a cramped literary 
form like the Sanskrit drama, it is to be expected that works of even dif 
ferent dramatists wall betray a certain amount of family n-embfancr Here 
wc mu't be prepared for the rrairrmcr ol certain stock wnibes and nets 
phors. and for the reappearance of the familiar figure of tb* Md-Mta and 
his i lock srittiasrw. A\c must be prepared foe the exrice ta'm o' fosi Jure! 
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poetic conventions regarding certain trees such as the aboka, regarding cer- 
tain birds such as the cakravaka, of certain well-worn dramatic situations 
such as the rescue of the hero or the heroine from the clutches of the infuriat 
ed elephant We must expect to find here verses' and verse portions culled 
from epic narrative and even didactic literature of the day that have been 
bodily reproduced, or that have been assimilated and have served as the 
nucleus of further inspiration. All this was common property, the literary 
stock in trade of every poet and dramatist who cared to make use of it 
This and much else besides will be naturally ruled out as irrelevant in any 
careful examination, based on recurrence and analogy merely, of the question 
of the authorship of any anonymous Sanskrit drama 

£169] At the tune of the discovery of these plays the novel technique 
implied by the position of the stage direction rumdyante tatah pramatt. 
sutradharah at the head of the plays and the use of the technical term c 
sthapana (employed in these plays instead of prastavana to denote the p r o- * 
logue), were regarded as decisive factors But since then quite a number ^ 
of plays by different authors have been discovered in South India that show 
some of the same technical peculiarities * These ’factors therefore, lose all 
significance now in this inquiry, and can no longer be adduced, as evidence 
of common authorship ** 

Intensive study of details is the only right method to be adopted in this 
instance In such an intensive study it is evidently essential to make a 
most careful comparison of sentences and turns of expressions* and even of 
words and phrases occurring in these dramas The case will not be decided 
on the testimony or the presentation of isolated facts however material they 
may appear to be , but a conclusion can be made highly probable through 
the preponderance of evidence. We have to adopt the rigorous method of 
quantitative analysts if we arc to get reliable results To facilitate such 
comparison and such investigation I have prepared the present list of paral 
lei isms and recurrences 

. The scope of the article has been restricted to the presentation of male 
rial, which falls into the following six categories — 

(o) Entire stanzas , 

(6) Entire pddas of verses , 

(e) Longer prose passages , 

(<f) Short passages , 

it) Set phrases and rare words , 

(/) Echoes of thought 

The list records all instances of recurrence and parallelism that I have 
bear able to trace in there dramas , except that in order to avoid unnecessary 
expansion. I ha\c as a rule omitted notice of unimportant expressions rccur- 


* WrrrtxMT*. Osloitatitehe ZeUtrkr\]t Je IV pp 2£5ff 
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ring in one and the same drama [170} but not found elsewhere for the 
list was formed primarily for the sake of comparing the diction of the dif 
ferent dramas A Second list is appended which is a conspectus of the same 
material arranged on a different plan it is m fact an analysis of the fore- 
going list Here the recurrences and parallelisms have been arranged under 
the heads of the dramas m which they occur 'This supplementary list will 
be especially serviceable when we undertake a critical examination of the 
claims 6f individual plays, a theme which will form the subject of a sub- 
sequent article of the senes 

(0 List of Recurrences and Parallelisms 1 
a Entire Starnes 

J imam sagaraparyantam himavadwndhyakundalam | 
mahim ekntapatrankam rajasimhah prasastu nab l[ 

Svapna VI 19 Bala V 20 Dutav v 56 
^2 bhavantv arajaso pava h paracakram prasamyatu | 
imam^pi mahim kftsnam rajasimhah prasastu nah || 

Pratijna IV 26 Avi VI 22 Abhi VI 35 

3 hmpabva tamo ngam VarsaUvanjanam nabhah J 
asatpurusaseveva drstir rusphalatam gata || s 

Bala. I 15 Cam. I 19 

4 vak?ah prasaraya kavataputapramapam 

alinga mam suvipulena bhujadvayena | 
unnamayananam idam Saradindukalpam 

prahladaya vyasanadagdham idam Sanram || 

Pratima IV 16 ibid VII 7 

£171} b Entire padas o} Verses 

5 imam sagaraparyantam— Svapna VI 19 Bala V 20 Dutav 

v 56 Cf catussagaraparyantam — Bala. IV 10 (Sec 1) 

6 imam api mahim krtsnam | rajasimhah pra&stu nah— Pratijfia 
IV 26 Padca IH 26 Avi VI 22 Abhi VI 35 (See 2 and 17) 

7 katham tisthati yatv iti— Panca II 58 Pratima IV 5 (var 
lifthatu instead of tisthati) 


* In the citations the roman and the arabic figures refer to the Act and 
tlie verse respectively A single arab c figure refers to the page of the cd t cm 
u*cd unless otherw se ind rated The second ed lion of the Svapna has been 
cited throughout 

* Thi3 stanza occurs also in the Mgcchakatika (ed- Godhole I 26) and is 
quoted in Dapdm s Kovyadmsa (II 233) See F UN Thomas, Kaitndiatacat a 
samuccayo (Bblothcca Indtca 1911) p 105, and Pischels Introduction to 
Rudratas S[n£<3rahlaka pp 16 ff 
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8. kirn vaksyatiti hrdayam parilankitam - me-— Svapna VI. 4, 15; 

Abhi. IV. 7 t ^ 

9. gadapatakacagrahfr— Urn. w. 41„62 • 

10. candralekheva gobhate — Dutav. v. 7; Caru. I. 27. Cf. vidyui- 
Jekheva §obhate— Abhi. II. 7. (See 120) 

11. tvam po^davanam kuru samvibhagam— iPaiica. I. 31, 47 

12 < dharmasnehantare nyasta — Pratijna II . 7 ; Abhi VI . 23 

13. hrpa bhI?madayo bhagnaij — Pahca. II. 41, 61 

14. bharatariaih kale jatah — Svapna VI. 16; Pratijna. IV. 18 

15. majiiviracitatnaulis * cafutamrayataksab 1 ... mattamatarigaUl ah 
Abhi. II. 9 ; IV. 15 

26. yadi te’ sti dhanuislagha — Abhi. III. 22 ; Pratima I. 20 

17. rajasimhah praSstu nah — Svapna. VI. 19 ; Pratijna IV 26 ; 

Panca. III. 26 ; Avi. VI. 22 ; Bala. V. 20 ; Dutav. v. 56 ; Abht VI. 35. 
Cf. bhumim ekah prasastu nalj — Karpa. v, 25, and raja bhumim praSastu 
nab — Pratima. VII.' 15. (See I and 2) , * 

18. satmpak§am upa§ntya — Abhi III. 24, 25 (var. updiritam instead 
of upasrilya) 

19. sambhramotphullalocana* — Dutav. v. 7; Caru. IV. 3 - 

e. Longer Prose Passages 

’ 20 atipati karyam i<jam | fighram mvedyatam— Panca 24 Abhi. 27 
(repeats nivedyalam) 

£172] 12. ayam akrama h \ . . . atha kab knunah-Pafica. 7 ; Pratima. 
35 

22. apas tavat ... yad ojhapayati maharajah | niskramya pravisya) 
... ima apab— Panca. 10. 43; Abhi 11; Pratiim. 38. Cf. Madhyama. 
20 ; Pratima. 67. (See 28 and 44) 

23. evam Bryamiiran vyfiapayami 1 aye kim nu hhalu mayi vijflapana- 
vyagre Sabda iva firiiyate 1 anga pa£yumi j (nepathyc)-- in the prologues of 
Svapna. Panca. Bala. Madhyama. Dutav. Dutagh. Kama. Dm. and Abhi ; 
of the remaining, in Pratijna Avi and Pratima. a natl is introduced 

, 24. kadacid anrtam noktapurvam | raja : a asty etat— Pahca 30 ; cf. 
Pratijfia. 32 (var. na ... curiam abhihitapTavam). Cf also anjian) habhi- 
hitapurvam j — B51a. 27 

25. kim odaih \ ... cdarii | idam | idaih cdarfi 1 . . . bhapadu bhapSdu 

ayyo bhapSdu Svapna. 50 ; cf. klrii edam [ . . . idam | ... bhapadu bhayadu 

ay>o bhn^adu— Pratijfia 17 

* a. ^un 2 j-otj*uIUlocana^Mbh. 1. 136. 1 ; 13. 14 . 386; Rim. (Bom. «d) 

7. 37. 3. 29 ; JUm. (Con.) 4. 63- *>. tlc - 
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26. kim guhase | mama khalu prapaib sapitah syah | yadi satyam na 
bruyaty — Abhi.^ 37 f. ;-cf. kim "guhase | svargam gatena maharajapadamu- 
lena Capital? syah | yadi satyam 71a bruyab— ■ pratima. 95 

27. kim te bhuyah priyam upaharami | . . yadi me bhagavan prasan- 
nah kim atah paramaham icchami — Avi. 110 ; and (with variation m) 
Pratijna. 73 ; Dutav. 48 ; Abhi. 75 ; Cf. Bala. 67 (in which the answer to 
the query is in verse form) 

28. kutah khalv apah | . . . Spas tavat i hanta sravati | (acamya . . ) 
— Madhyhma. 20 ; Dutav. 43. (See 22 and 44) 

'i % 

29. gaccha | bhuyo jnayatam vyttanfah— Panca. 30, 31. Bala. 58; 
Abhi. 30, 59. 

30. jayatu svarrfi J jayatu bhadramukhah | jayatu maharajah | jayatu 
rSvanantakah— Abhi. 73 ; cf. Pratima. 113 (var. in different order) 

31. (tatah praviSati ...)... ka iha bhoh kancanatoranadvaram 
asunyarh kurute | (pravisya) pratlhari : ayya aham vijaa | kim £173} 
kariadu | ... nlvedyatam nivedyatam— Svapna. 69 (ms. kha) ; Abhi. 26; 
Pratima. 90. Cf. also Abhi. 52 

32. ■ parityajantiva main pranah | ima gangaprabhrtayo mahanadyah j 
eta .urvasyadayo ' psaraso mam abhigataJj 1 e§a sahasrahamsaprayukto 
viravalu vimanah kalena presito mam netum agatah | bhavatu | ayam a yam 
agacchami | (svargam gatab) — Abhi. 12 (ms. ka) ; cf. speech of the dying 
Raja in Ora. 114 

33. pravisa tvam abhyantaram . . . na khalu na khalu prave??a vyam— 
Svapna. 83 ; Pahca. 42 

34. sita : satto si | ravanah : hahaha [ aho pativrataya tejah — Abhi 
20 ; Pratima. 86 (var. addition of a stage direction) 

35. hi hi ?utthu naccidaih | sufthu gaidarh | java aham pi naccemi— 
Panca. 22 ; cf. 42 (var. At At fuftku idam 1 | $u{{ku vaidant ( sut{hu nacci- 
darri J java etc.). In both cases spoken by the character Vfddhagopalaka 

d. Short Passages 

36. artnarh ca (daiji) acchari(i)am— Pratijna. 14, Cara 7, 49 ; and 
annam ca idam acchaliam — Bala. 36 ; as also, ekarii pi tahim acchariam — 
Avi. 20 

37. atisnigdham anurupam cabhihitalh — Svapna. 78 ; Pahca 46. 

38. aho a(k)aruxa (k)kkhu issara — Svapna 27, 62 ; Abhi. 23 

39 aho balavarhS cayam andhakarah I saraprati hi— Bala. 7 ; Cam. 17 

40. aho parijapassa pamado— Svapna. 63 ; Avi. 54 


Read here also gaidam ? 
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41 aho hasyam abhidhanam— Pratijna 67, 71 , Panes 48 , Dutagh. 66 

42 alaSn dapi bhavam adimattam samtappia — Svapna. 72 Cam 8 
(var samtaptdum instead of samtappia), cf ma damm bhafoa adimattam 
samtappidum— Svapna 77 , and alam adimattam samdavena — Avi 83 

43 ah kasya maharajah— Panca 39 , Bala 61 

{174} 44 apas tavat— Pratijna. 21 , Panca. 10, 43 , Madhyama 20 , 
Putav 43 , Abhi 11 , Pratima 38 67 (See 22 and 28) 

45 asramapadavaramatram api sambhavayi^yamah — Madhyama 25 , 

Pratima. 73 (with var in the last word) * v 

46 ussaraha (ussaraha) ayya ussaraha— Svapna 1, 2, 3 , Pratijna 
b3, 65 , Cm. 99 

47 ete smo bholj | ete smah— tlm 88 , Abhi 62 

48 evam iva (Pkt evam via), as whispered m the ear, Svapna 51 , 
Pratijna 17, 71 , Avi 40, 51 , Cam. 38 (twice), 76 [Read Cam 85 (1 13) 
likewise evam via instead of evam of the text.) 

49 esa gacchami mandabhaa— Svapna 9 , Pratijna 17 , Bala. 6 , Abhi 
6 Cf Cm 193 , gacchami mandabhaa 

50 ka gatib (Pkt ka gai) — Svapna, 9, 45 . Pratima 49, 95 

51 ko lcalo — Svapna. 27, 32 , Pratijna 56, 58 , Cam 49 (See 52) 

52 ko kalo tumam appesami— Svapna. 27, 32 , Pratijna 58 (See 51) 

53 gacchatu punardarSanaya (Pkt gacchadu punodamsapaa)- 
Svapna 17 , Avi 67 , Bala 67 , Madhyama. 24 , Dutav 48 , Cam 44 
It is followed by yad Sjhupayati bhagavan narayapah, in Bala 67 and 
Dutav 48 

54 pa me saddha (in the speech of the vidu$aka) — Avi 72 , Cam 
18,30 

55 tattahodi padumavadi lha nacchia oiggada bhave — Svapna. 40 59 

56 na £akomi ro$am dharayitum — Dutagh 69 , Abhi 19 , Pratima 20 

57 pi am de pivoiemi — Svapna. 82 , Cam. 60 

58 badham prathamalj kalpab* — Svapna 52 , Panca. 19 , Avi 26 , 
Bala. 55 Madhyama. 24 , Oru 9 , Abhi. 69 , Pratima 90 

58a. bhuyo jftayatam vjttmtah — See 29) 

59 mahamjasya pratyanantaribhavamab— Oru. 96. Abhi 53 (\ar 
fc/jatifyami) 

{175} 60 vaktukamam iva tvam lak$a>c— Pratijfia 25 , Abhi. 43 

62 $antl hodu $anti hodu amha{o)am godliana$$a a — Pabca. 20, 21 , 
B5h- 35 


AlnxKt invariably at the end of a scene or an act. 
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62 sarvaln tavat tisthatu (Pkt sawara dava citthadu or eawam etc ) 
Pratijna. 58 Avi 85 Bala 38 , Caru 4 66 

63 sawam ajiedu (bodhi) vajjia bhoapam — Svapna. 32 , Gam. 80 

64 sthito madhyahnalj (Pkt (hido majjhaijho) — Svapna. 10 Pra 
tijna 46 

65 sthinknyatam atma — Pratijna 17 52 

e Set Phrases and Rare Words 

66 abhyantaracatussaJa (Pkt abbhantaraccaussala) — Svapna 30 

Cam 20 26 53 Cf Myccha act VI (See 74) 

67 asambhogamalmataya (Pkt asambhoamalmadae)— Cam 18 84 

68 ama, An affirmative particle frequently used in these dramas 
<5 ee references given in / AOS 40 254 Outside the group of these dramas 
found generally in old Pali texts and a few times in the Turfan dramatic 
fragments Prof Winternitz draws attention ( Ostasiattsche Zeitschnft Jg 
IX p 290) to its use in the Bjhatkalhaslokasa) igraha 5 114 and 9 70 

69 ekatapatra — Svapna. VI 19 Avi I 1 Bala V 20 Dutav v 
5t> Pratima VII 1 

70 kanakaraata— Pratijna IV 4 Abhi II 2 5 VI 6 11 Cf 
kanakakhacita— Dutav v 47 

71 kamalayataksa— Bala V 15 Dutav v 42 Cf kamalamalayatk^a 
Bala. V 9 

72 krtottanya — Pratijna IV 3 Dutav v 3 

73 kaudumbika 9 (Pkt kodumbia) — Pratijna. 46 Caru 84 

74 catu&ala 10 (Pkt caussala) — Svapna. 26 30 67 Avi 23 42 86 
Cam 20 26 53 Pratima 96 

£176} 75 tatkaladurlabha (Pkt takkaladullaha)— Pratijna 15 Avi 6 

76 dattamulya — Uru 98 Cam I 4 

77 dahipindapandara— Panca. 22 Avi 28 

78 daruparvataka (Pkt darupawadaa) — Svapna 39 Avi 47 

79 dutasampata (Pkt dudasampada) — Svapna 6 Avl 12 

80 devasuravigrahesu — Bala. I 4 21 

81 panspanda (Pkt paripphanda) — Panca 32 Cam 45 

82 purob aada — Svapna 44 Com 32 Not ated m lexica 

83 bhavanasya vmyasah — Abhi 15 bhavanavmyasa — Caru. 57 

84 bhagya s calaih — Svapna I 3 VI 4 

85 maijibhumi (ka) — Svapna 27 Pratijna 37 

d Generally used n the sense paterfamilias (see sub \oce Afie’s diet on 
ary) here probablj equ vaJent to servant reta ner 

jo Occurs also often in the Mfcehakaf ka 
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86 mallaa 11 — Pratijila 39, 41, 57 ; Coni 7 

87 lahtagambhlrakrti— Bala 61 , Dutagh 64 \ 

88 vyaghranusaracakita — Madhyama v 3 (read bo) ; Caru I 9 

89 sajalada— Madhyama v 32, Abhi IV 5 Cf sajalajaladhara 
— Abhi IV 3 

90 samudragfhaka (Pkt samuddagihaka), ‘oceanic pavilion '—Svapna 
54, 56, 57 , Pratitra 27 

91 sumaijavajnjaa— Svapna 32 , Avi 20, 40, 54 (twice) 

92 surail) sasuraih — Oru v 29 , sasuranam suiSnam— Pratima IV 17, 

f Echoes of Thought 

93 ajja ewa kila sobhtojam nakkhattam | ajja ewa koduamangalam — 
kadavvam Svapna 24 , and adyaiva khalu gujnavSn nak$atram [ adyaiva 
vivaho 'syah pravartatam — Panca (p 98 of the 1917 edition) 

94 anena mama bhada hado | anepa mama pida | ajijeija mama sado 

mama vaassa— Pratijfia 13 , and asyali karariena bahavo bhratarab sutab 
suhrdaS ca me mhatah — Abhi 60 * 

[177]) 95 abhijanassa sadisam mantidam— Svapna 46 and abhijana 
yuktam evabhihitam — Avi 106 

56 abhijaijewa na sllena (gapial— Cam 37 , Cf jatya rak$asl na tamu 
dacarena— Madhyama 23 

97 astadnmastakagatah pratisamhftamsuh— Abhi IV 23 and 

ravir api ca samksiptakiralnab ) 
ratham vyavrtyasau pravisati sanair astaSikharam || 

— Svapna I 16 

98 asyah karanena bahavo bhrStarah, etc — Abhi 60 See 94 

99 imam sagaraparyantam — Svapna VI 19, etc See 104 

100 kahcanastambhasadrsa— Madhyama. v 42 , and yah kaiicana«tam 
bhasamaprama|nab — Oru v 45 

101 kim etad bho bhayam nama | bhavata’ dya maya Srutam— Bala 

III 8 , and Sapami satyena bhayalm na jane 1 jnatrnn tad lcchami bhavat- 
samlpe — Madhyama v 41 I 

102 gajaSvanarendrayaudha — Oru v 3 , and hayanaganarendrayaudha 
- Om v 12 

103 gmtatakathinamsav eva bahii mamaitau 
praharanam aparam tu tvadj^am durbalanam j 

—Bala III 11 


11 PW ales only lexicographical references for the meaning cup which is 
required in the present context 
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and 

sahajau me praharanam bhujau plnamsakomalau | 
tav aSritya prayudhyeyam durbalair grhyate dhanuh H 

— Panca II 55 

104 catussagaraparyantam — Bala IV 10 , and imam saga rapary antam 
— Svapna. VI 19 , Bala V 20 ; Dutav v. 56 

105 cittha cittha valanca^ne cittha — Cam 10, together with nagiva 
yasi patagendrabhayabhibhuta — Cam I 11 , and bhoh brahmarja tr?tha 
Ustha— lyladhyana. 3 and krm yasi madbhayavmaSitadhairyasarah — Madh- 

■ _yama. v 8 

* 106 jatya raksasi na samudacarejia — Madhyama 23 See 96 

107 tantn$u ca svaragaijan kalahams ca Joke— Avi VI 11 , and tantris 
ca vairam ca ghaltayami — B31a I 4 

{178} 108 devafo sendradayo bhagnah— Abhi II 18 , and devalj 
sendra jita yena — Abhi V 12 

109 nagarapanato 'ham raksmo jnatasarah 

timiragahanabhimam vartate cardharatram | 

— Avi III 2 


and 

panatatimira me filadoseija ratnh 
bahalatimirakalas finjapurva vighattah | 
vipajwsu hata&sa raksnjah saksmo me | j*’ 

— Cam J 13 

110 na?{a sanraib kratubhir dharante — Panca I 23 , and hatesu deheju 
guna dharante — Kanja v 17 

111 nagjva yasi patagendrabhayabhibhuta — Caru I 11 See 105 

112 panatatimira me, etc— Garu I 13 (See 109) 

113 paribhrasto durad ravir api ca samk^iptakiraijah — Svapna I 16 
See 97 

114 pansvajami gad ham tvam — Bala II 9 and par^vajasva gad ham 
mam— Madhyama v 22 

115 KHumim ekah prasastu nah — Kanja v 25 , and raja bhumim 
praSastu nah— Pratima. VII 15 (See al«o 17) 

116 bho brahmana tistha tistha, etc' — Madhyama. 3 See 105 

117 mocayami na rajanam | nasmi yaugandhamyaijah— Pratijna I 
16 , yadi tam na hared raja | nasmi yangandharayarah— ibid III 8 , naha 

n Note that both the stanzas are in the MSI mi metre, and that the recurring 
words panala raksmah Itmtra and rain ( rStra ) occur in the corresponding halves 
of the respective padas. 
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PANCARATRA 

Cnttre padas 6 Paflea III 26 Pratijfla IV 26, Avi VI. 22, 
Abhi VI 35 —7 Paflea II 58 Pratmu IV 5 —11 Paflea I 31 : 
ibid I 47 —13 Paflea II 41 ibid II 61 —17 Paflea III 26 

Svapna VI 19 , Pratijfij IV 26 , Avj VI 22 , Bala V 20 , Dutav 
v 56 . Abhi VI 35 

Longer prose passages 20 Paflea 24 Abhi 27 — 21 Paflea , 7 
Pratima 35 — 22 Paflea 10, 43, Abhi 11, Pratima 38 — 23 The 

stlnpana of Paflea Svapna Bala Madhyama Dutav Dutagh Kama 
Dm. and Abhi — 24 Paflea 30 Pratijfla 32 , Bala 27 — 29 Paflea 30 f 
Bala 58 , Abhi 30 59 — 33 Paflea 42 , Svapna 83 — 35 Paflea 22 
Bala 42 

Short passages 37 Paflea 46 Svapna 78 —41 Paflea 48 Pratijfla 
67, 71 , Dutagh 66 —43 Paflea 39 Bala 61 44 Paflea 10. 43 

Pratijfla 21 , Madhyama 20 , Dutav 43 , Abhi [l 02 } 11 , Pratima 38, 
67 — 58 Paflea 19 Svapna 52 , Avi 26 , Bala 55 , Madhyama 24 , 
Oru 96 , Abhi 68 , Pratimfl 90 

Set phrases etc 77 Paflea 22 Avi 28 —81 Paflea 32 Cam 45 

Echoes of thought 103 Paflea II 55 Bala III 11 —110 Piflea 
I 23 Karpa v 17 

Avi MARA KA 

Entire stanzas 2 Avi VI 22 = Pratijfla IV 26 Abhi VI 35 

Entire padas 6 Avi VI 22 Pratijfla IV 26 , Paflea III 26 , Abhi 
VI 35 — 17 Avi VI 22 Svapna VI 19 , Pratijfla IV 26 , Paflea 
III 26 . Bala V 20 . Dutav v 56 , Abhi VI 35 

Longer prose passages 27 Avi 110 Pratijfla 73 , Dutav 48 , Abhi 
75 

Short passages 36 Avi 20 Pratijfla 14 Bala 36 , Caru 7 49 — 
40 Avi 54 Svapna 63 — 48 Avi 40< 51 Svapna 51 , Pratijfla 17, 
71, Caru 38 (twice), 76 — 53 Avi 67 Svapna 17, Bala 67, Madh 
24 , Dutav 48 , Cara 44 — 54 Avi 72 , Caru 18 30 — 58 Avi 
26 Svapna 52 , Paflea 19 , Bala 55 , Madhyama 24 , CTru 96 Abhi 68 , 
Pratima 90 — 62 Avi 85 , Pratijfla 58 Bala 38 Cara 4 66 

Set phrases etc 69 Avi I 1 Svapna VI 19 , Bala V 20 , Dutav 
v 56 , Pratima VII 1 —74 Avi 23 42 86 Svapna 26, 30 67 , Caru 
20 26 53 . Pratima 96 —75 Avi 6 Pratijfla 15 —77 Avi 28 
Paflea 22 —78 Avi 47 , Svapna 39 —79 Avi 12 Svapna 6 — 91 
Avi 20 40, 54 Svapna 32 

Echoes of thought 95 Avi 106 Svapna 46 —107 Avi VI 11 
B5jia i 4 —109 Avi III 2 Caru 1 13 
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Balacarita 

Entire stanzas 1 Bala. V 20 = Svapna VI 19 Dutav v 56 — 
3 Bala I 15 — Cam I 19 

£183} Entire padas 5 Bala V 20 Svapna VI 19 Dutav v 56- 
17 Bala V 20 Svapna VI 19 Pratijna. IV 26 Panca III 26 Avi 
VI 22 Dutav v 56 Abhi VI 35 

Longer prose passages 23 The sthapana in Bala Svapna. Panca 
Madhyama Dutav Dutagh Kama Uru and Abhi —24 Bala 27 Pratijna 
32 Panca 30 — 27 Bala 67 Pratijna 73 Avi 110 Dutav 48 Abhi 
"5 —29 Bala 58 Panca. 30 31 Abhi 30 59 —35 Bala 42 Panca 22 

Short passages 36 Pratijna 14 Avi 20 Cam 7 49 — 39 Bala. 7 
Cara 17 — 43 Bala 61 Panca 39 — 49 Bala 6 Svapna. 9 Prat jna 
17 Abhi 6 Uru 103 — 53 BSla 67 Svapna. 17 Avi 67 Madhyama 
24 Dutav 48 Cam 44 — 58 Bala 55 Svapna 52 Panca 19 Avi 26 
Madhyama 24 Uru 96 Abhi 68 Pratima 90 — 61 Bala. 35 Panca 20 
21 —62 Bala. 38 Pratijna 58 Avi 85 Caru 4 66 

Set phrases etc 69 Bala. V 20 Svapna VI 19 Avi I 1 Dutav v 
06 Pratima VII 1—71 Bala V 9 15 Dutav v 42 —80 Bala I 4 
ibid. I 21 — 87 Bala. 61 Dutagh 64 

Echoes of thought 101 Bala III 8 Madhyama v 41 — 103 Bala 
III 11 Panca II 55 — 104 Bala. IV 10 Svapna. VI 19 Dutav v 
56 —107 Bala. 14 Avi VI 11 —114 Bala II 9 Madhyama v 22 

Madhyama 

Longer prose passages 23 The sthapana of Madhyama Svapna 
Panca. Bala. Dutav Dutagh Karjja. Uru and Abhi — 28 Madhyama 20 
Dutav 43 

/ Short passages 44 Madhyama. 20 Pratijna 21 Panca. 10 43 
Dutav 43 Abhi 11 Pratima 38 67 — 45 Madhyama 2o Pratirm 73 — 

53 Madhyama 24 Svapna 17 Avl 67 Bala 67 Dutav 48 Caru 44 
—58 Madhyama 24 Svapna 52 Pafica 19 Avi 26 Bala. 55 Ora 
96 Abhi 68 Pratima 90 

£184} Set phrases etc 88 Madhyama v 3 C5ni I 9 — 89 Madhy 
ama. v 32 Abhi IV 5 

Echoes of thought 86 Madhyama. 23 Caru 37 — 100 Madhyama. 

V 42 Oru. v 4o — 101 Madhyama. v 41 Bala. Ill 8 — 105 Madhya 
ma 3 and v S Cam 10 and I II —114 Madhyama. v 22 Bala. II 9 

Duta\akya 

Entire stanzas 1 Dutav v 56 - Svapna. VI 19 B 51a. V 20 
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ranu nrpam caiva | nasmi yaugandharayatiab— ibid III 9 yadi na patasi 
bhumau nasmi damodaro ham— Bala. Ill 11 

118 raja bhumim pra§astu nalj— Pratima VII 15 See 115 

119 vijaya khalv ast — Pratijna 17 sajjalakalj khalv aham — Cam 57 , 
and radaruka khu aham— Caru 26 

120 vidyullekheva §obhate— Abhi II 7 and candralekheva Sobhate— 
Dutav v 7 Gam I 27 

{[179} 1^1 iapami satyena bhayam na jane — Madhyama v 41 See 101 

122 sajjalakalj khalv aham — Cam 57 (See 119) 

123 sahajau me praharaijam bhujau pinamsakomalau— Panca II 55, * 

See 103 * 

124 sopasnehataya vanantarasyabhitab khalu ki$kindhaya bhavitavyam 
— Abhi. 3 and sopasnehataya vrk$anam abhitah khalv ayodhyaya bhavitav 
yam— Pratima 42 

125 hate?u dehe?u guna dharante — Kama v 17 See 110 

126 hayanaganarendrayaudha— Om v 12. See 102 

127 ha vatsa sarvajagatam jvarakrt krtastra 
ha vatsa vasavajid anatavairicakra J 
ha vatsa vira gumvatsala yuddhalaunda 

ha vatsa mam lha vihaya gato si kasmat || 

— Abhi V 13 


ha vatsa rama jagatam nayanabhirama 
ha vatsa laksmanja salak§apasarvagatra | 
ha sadhvi maithili patisthitacittavrtte 
ha ha gatalj kila vanam bata me tanujah ] | 

Pratima II 4 


(n) A Conspectus of Recurrences and Parallelisms 
This list has been arranged according to the dramas in which the recur 
rentes and paTBlYetosTra occur The rtolw figures refer to the sena\ Trarrfcerc 
of the foregoing list 

Svapna 

Entire Stanzas 1 Svapna VI 19 — Bala V 20 Dutav v 56 
Entire pad as 8 Svapna VI 4 15 Abhi IV 7 — 14 Svapna VI 

16 Pratijna IV 18 — 17 Svapna VI 19 Pratijna IV 26 Panca III 

26 Am VI 22 Bala V 20 Dutav v 56 Abhi VI 35 

{[180} Longer prose passage 23 The sthapana of Svapna Panca 
Bala Madhyama Dutav Dutagh Karjja Cm and Abhi — 25 Svapna 50 
Pratijna 17 —31 Svapna- 69 (ms kha) Abhi 26 Pratima 90 — 33 

Svapna 83 Panca 42 
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Short passages 37 Svapna. 78 Panca 46 — 38 Svapna 27 Abhi 
23 — 40 Svapna 63 Avi 54 — 42 Svapna 72 77 Avi 83 Cam 8. 

46 Svapna 12 3 Pratijna Si 65 Urn 99 — 48 Svapna ol Pratijna 
17, 71 Avi 40 51 Cara 38 (twice) 76 — 49 Svapna 9 Pratijna. 

17 Bala 6 Ora 103 Afahi 6 — 50 Svapna 9 45 pratima 49 95 

51 Svapna. 27 32 Pratijna. 56 58 Cara 49—55 Svapna. 17 \vi 
57 Bala 67 Madhyama. 24 Dutav 48 Cara 44 — 55 Svapna 40 
ibid 59 — 57 Svapna 82 Cara 60 — 58 Svapna 52 Panca 19 Avi 
26 , Bala. 55 Madhyama. 24 Ora 96 Abhi 68 Pratima 90 — 63 
Svapna 32 Gara 80 — 64 Svapna 10 Pratijna 46 

f Set phrases etc 66 Svapna 30 Cara 20 26 53 — 69 Svapna VI 
19 - . Avi I 1 Bala V 20 Dutav v 56 Plratima VII 1 — 74 

Svapna 26 30 67 Avi 23 42 86 Gara 20 26 53 Pratima 9o — 78 
Svapna 39 Avi 47 j — 79 Svapna. 6 Avi 12 — 82 Svapna 44 Cara. 

52 — 84 Svapna I 3 ibid VI 4 — 85 Svapna 27 Pratijna 37 — 90 

Svapna 54 56 57 Pratima 27 —91 Svapna 32 Avi 20 40 54 (twice) 

Echoes of thought 93 Svapna 24 Panca (p 98 of 1917 edition ) - 
9a Svapna 46 Avi 106 —97 Svapna I 16 Abhi IV 23 

Pratijna 

Entire Stanzas 2 Pratijna IV 26 — Avi VI 22 Abhi VI 35 
Entire padas. 6 Pratijfia IV 26 Pailca III 26 Avi VJ 22 
Abhi VI 35 —12 Pratijfta. II 7 Abhi VI 23 —14 Pratijru IV 

18 Svapna VI 16 —17 Pratijna IV 26 Svapna VI 19 Pafka 

III 26 Avi VI 22 Bala V 20 Dutav v 56 Abhi VI 35 

r 

£181} Longer prose passages 24 PraUjfia 32 Panca. 30 — 25 Pratijfia 
17 Svapna. 50 — 27 Pratijna. 73 Avj 110 Bala 67 Dut3\ 48 
Abhi 75 

Short passages 36 Pratijna 14 Avi 20 Bala 36 Cara 7 49 — 41 
PratijAa. 67 71 Pafica. 48 Dutagh 66 — 44 Pratijfia 21 Paflca 10 
43 , Madhyama. 20 Dutav 43 Abhi 1 1 Pratima 38 67 — 46 Prati ft5 
63 65 Svapna. 1 2, 3 , Oru 99 — 43 Pratijfia. 17 71 Svapna 51 Avi 

40 51 dm 33 { fn tcc) 75 — (9 Prattids 17 Svspta 9 B1 i* 6 Abhi 
C. Oru ICG— 57 PratijiU. 56 58 Svapna 27 32 Ora 49—60 
Pratijfia 25 Abhi 43 — 62 Pratij&i 58 Avi 85 B3Ia 38 Cura. ' 

C6 — 64 Pratijfi3 46 Svapna 10 

Set phrases etc 70 Pratijflu IV 4 Abhi II 2.5 VI 6J] — 72 
PratijM IV 3 Dutav v 3 —73 Pratijfta 46 Cura 84 —75 
PratijiU 15 Avi 6 • — 85 Pratij^S 37 Svapna 27 — S6 Pratij^S 3 q 

41 57 Cura 7 

/Tellers of thought a 4 PratijAi 13 \bhi GO — 117 PratijfiS 1 1G 
Bala III II —219 PraDjSu 17 C2ra 26 57 
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Entire padas 10 Dutav v 7 , Caru I 27 — 17 Dutav v 56,Svap 
na. VI 19 . Pratijna IV ‘ 26 , Paiica 111. 26 , Avi VI 22 , Bala. V 20, 
Abhi VI 35 — 19 Dutav v 7 Cara. IV 3 

Longer prose passages 23 The sthapana of Dutav Svapna Paiica 
Bala Madhyama Dutagh. Karpa Ora and Abhi — 27 Dutav 48 Prat ij ha 
73, Avi 110, Abhi 75 — 28 Dutav 13, Madhyama 20 

Short passages 44 Dutav 43 Pratijna 21 , Paiica 10, 43 , Madhya 
ma 20 , Abhi 11 , Pratutu 38 67 — 53 Dutav 48 Svapna 17 , Avi 67 • 
Bala 67 , Madhyama 24 , Cara 44 

Set phrases etc 69 Dutav v 56 Svapna VI 19 , Avi I 1 , Bala 

V 20 , Pratuna VII 1 — 70 Dutav v 47 Pratijna IV , 4 , Abhi II 
2 5, VI 6 11 — 71 Dutav v 42 Bala V 9 15—72 Dutav v 3 
Pratijna IV 3 

Echoes of thought 104 Dutav v 56 Svapna VI 19 , Bala IV 10 , 

V 20 —120 Dutav v 7 Abhi II 7 , Cam I 27 

DOtachajotkaca 

Longer prose passages 23 The sthapana of Dutagh Svapna Paiica 
Mia Madhyama Dutav Kama Ora and Abhi 

Short passages 41 Dutagh 66 Pratijna 67, 71 , Paiica 49 — 56 
Dutagh 69 Abhi 19 , Pratuna 20 

Set phrases etc 87 Dutagh. 64 Bala 61 

£185} Karnabhara 

Entire padas 17 Kama v 25 Svapna VI 19 , Pratijna IV 26 , 

Paiica 111, 26 , Avi VI 22 , Bala V 20 , Dutav v 56 , Abhi VI 35 

Longer prose parages 23 The sthapana m Kama Svapna Panca 
Bala. Madhyama Dutav Dutagh pru and Abhi 

Echoes of thought 110 Kama v 17 Paiica I 23 — 115 Kama 
v 25 Pratuna VII 15 

URUBHANGA 

Entire padas 9 Ora v 41 ibid, v 62 

Longer prose passages 23 The sthapana of Uru Svapna Paiica Bala 
Madhyama. Dutav Dutagh. Kama and Abhi — 32 uru 114 Abhi 12 
{ms ka) 

Short passages 46 Oru 99 Svapna. 1, 2 3 , Pratijna. 63 65 —47 
Oru 88 Abhi 62—49 Ora 1Q3 Svapna. 9 , Pratijna. 17, Bala 6, 
Abhi 6 —58 Ora 96 Svapna 52 , Paiica 19 Avi 26 , Bala 55 , Madh 
yama 24 , Abhi 68 , PratirrE 90—59 Ora 96 , Abhi 53 
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Set phrases etc 76 Cm. 98 Caru I 4—92 Urn v 29 Pratima 
IV 17 

Echoed of thought 100 Uru v 45 Madhyama. v 42 
Abhiseka 

Entire stanzas 2 Abhi VI 35 — Pratijna IV 26 A\i VI 22 
Entire padas 6 Abhi VI 35 Pratijna IV 26 Panca III 26 Avi 
VI 3d — 5 Abhi IV 7 Svapna VI 4 15 — 10 Abhi II 7 Dutav v 
7 Cam I 27 12 Abhi VI 23 Pratijna II 7 —15 Abhi II 9 ibid 
IV 15 — 16 Abhi III 22 Pratima I 20 — 17 Abhi VI 35 Svapna VI 

19 Pratijna. IV 26 Panca III 26 Avi VI 22 Bala V 20 Dutav v 

56 

£186} Longer prose passages 20 Abhi 27 Panca. 24—22 Abhi 11 
Panca 10 43 Pratima 38 — 23 The sthapana in Abhi Svapna. Panca. 
Bala Madhyama Dutav Dutagh. Kama and urn —26 Abhi 37 f Pra 
tima. 9o — 27 Abhi 75 Pratijna. 73 Avi 110 Dutav 48 Bala 67 — 

20 Abhi 30 59 Panca. 30 f Bala 58—30 Abhi 73 Pratima. 113 - 
31 Abhi 26 Svapna 69 Pratima 90 — 32 Abhi 12 (ms ka) Om 114 
—34 Abhi 20 Pratima 86 

Short passages 38 Abhi 23 Svapna 27—44 Abhi 11 Pratijfia 21 
Pafica 10 43 Madhyama. 20 Dutav 43 Pratima 38 67 —47 Abhi 62 

O ru 88 49 Abhi 6 Svapna 9 Pratijna 17 Bala 6 Oru 103 56 

Abhi 19 Dutagh 69 Pratima 20— 58 Abhi 69 Svapna. 52 Panca. 

19 Avi 26 Bala 55 Madhyama 24 Cru 96 Pratima 90—60 Abhi 
43 Pratijna. 2d 

Set phrases etc 70 Abhi II 2 5 VI 6 11 Pratijm IV 4 Duta^ 
v 47 —83 Abhi 15 Cam 57 — 89 Ablu IV 5 Madhyama \ 32 
Echoes of thought 94 Abhi 60 Pratijfia 13-07 Abhi IV 23 
Svapna I 16-720 Abhi II 7 Duta\ \ " Caru I 27 -124 Abhi 
3 Pratima 42-J27 Abhi V 13 Pratima II 4 

Carudatta 


Entire stands 3 Chra I 19 - Bab I 15 » 

Entire pedes 10 Caru 1 27 Dulav v ' Abhi II 7 -19 Cura IV 


3 Dutav \ 7 

Sheri Posset's 36 Cara 7 49 PratijiU. U_J» Cura 17 Bala 

7_T Cara 8 Svapna "2 ~ — » Gra 35 '6 Srupna 51 PiatijAi 

l- -1 Am 40 51 51 Caru 49 Svapna. 2" 32 Pratijfifi 56 58 — 53 

riirn 41 Svapna 17 Avi 67 Bfila 6“ Madhyama 24 —54 C3ru. IS 
30 Avi 72 — 3“ Cum <73 Svapna. 82 —62 Oru 4 66 PratijM. S3 
A „ So Bila 3S — 63 Om 80 Svapna. 32 
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£187]} Set phrases etc 66 Caru 20, 25 53 Svapna 30' — 67 Cans 
18 ibid 84 — 73 Cam 84 Pratijna 46—74 Cans 20 26 53 Svapna 
25 , 30, 67 , Avi 23 42 86—76 Cam I 4 fjm 99— SI] Cam 45 , Panca 
32 . — 82 Cam 32 Svapna 44 — S3 Cam 57 Abhi 15 * — 86 Caru 7 
Pratijna 39 41, 57 — 88 Cam I 9 Madhyama v 3 

Echoes of thought 96 Cam 37 Madhyama 23 — 105 Cam 10, and 
I 11 Madhyama. 3 and v 8 — 109 Cam 1 13 Avi III 2 — 119 Cam 
57 Pratijna 17 — 120 Cam I 27 Abhi II 7, Dutav v 7 

PRATIMA 

Enlird stanzas 4 Pratima IV 16=ibid VII 7 
Entire padas 7 Pratima. IV 5 Panca. II 58 — 16 PratimS I 20 
Abhi III 22 

Longer prose passages 21 Pratima. 35 Panca 7 — 22 Pratima 38 
67 Pafica. 10 43 , Madhyama 20 , Abhi 11 — 26 Pratima 95 Abhi 37 i 
-30 Pratima 113, Abhi 73 — 31 Pratima 90 Svapna 69 (ms kha) , 
Abhi 26 52 —34, Pratima 86 Abhi 20 

Short passages 44 Pratima 38 67 Pratijfia. 21 , Panca. 10 43 , 
Madhyama 20 , Dutav 43 , Abhi 11 — 50 Pratima 49 95 Svapna 9 45 — 
56 Pratima 20, Dutagh 69, Abhi 19 — 58 Pratima 90 S\apna 52, 
Pafica 19 , Avi 26 , Bala. 55 , Madhyama 24 , t)ru 96 , Abhi 68 

Set Phrases etc 69 Pratima VII 1 Svapna VI 19 , Avi I 1 , Bala 
V 20 , Dvitav v 56— 74 Pratima 96 Svapna 26 30 67 Av: 23 42, 86 , 
C5m 20 26 53 — 90 Pratima 27 Svapna 54 56 57—92 Pratinw IV 
17 t)ru v 29 

Echoes of thought 124 Pratima 42, Abhi 3 —127 Pntiim II 4 
Abhi V 13 
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The Bhasa question is now, it may be emphatically stated, as far away 
from being settled as ever before The number of writers on the subject is 
steadily increasing and the field of research is gradually widening It is there- 
fore highly desirable that all students interested in the question should have, 
even at this stage, a list as complete as possible of the writers and their writ- 
ing; so that they may be able to tell at a glance what editions and transla 
ticns are available, what the problems are, and what has been written con- 
cerning them 

Apropos of the remark of Barnett cited above, a few statistics may not 
be out of place Here is a list of those who have, at one time or other, written 
on the subject, accepting the Bhasa theory explicitly or implicitly Amara 
natha Sarma, Apie, Asun Anantacharya, Banerji Sastrj, Baston, 
Begcarini-Crescenzi, Belloni Filippi, Belvalkar, Bhatta, Bhide, Chau- 
dhuri, Deb, Desapande, Dhruva, Ganapati SastrI, Gray, Gune, Har 
prasad, Hertel, Hillebrandt, Jacobi Janvier, Jayasual, Jolli, Kale, 
Khuprekar, Konow, LacAte, Lesny, Lfevi, Lindenau, Mehendale, Mor- 
GENsnfeRNE. Ogden, Paruia Lall, Paranjape, Pavolini, Pisharoti, Printz, 
Saunders, Suali, Thomas, Urdhwareshe, and Weller It must be added 
that the enthusiasm of Sylvain L£vi has apparently cooled down considerably 
since he penned his ecstatic preface to Baston’s (French) translation of 
Vasavadatta , and now, I understand, he has joined the ranks of the oppon 
ents of the theory, which include the names Barnett, Bhattanatha Svamin, 
Kane, Mahabae, Rangacharya Raddi and Ramavatara Sarma Whether 
the opponents of the Bhasa theory are really so few, or whether they are over- 
modest and of a retiring disposition it is cer [2 32} tain that the number of 
such as have expressed their views openly is remarkably limited Between the 
two extreme sections lie the views of Winternitz and the present writer, 
who, while they recognize that the supporters of the theory have a good pnma 
jacte case, that the authorship of Bhasa is a factor within the range of pos 
sibihty. hold, on the other hand, that the evidence hitherto adduced does 
not amount to a conclusive proof of the proposition , they accept it merely 
tentatively, as a working hypothesis 

In passing it may be pointed out that the doubts propounded by Bar 
NETT, and the interpretation of the term ro/asimka (occurring tn the bhnrata 
wikyas of the plays) as a turmett propnum — features of the controversy gene- 
rally associated with the name of Barnett* — had been made public b> 
Pandit Ramavatara Sarma Pandcya in an article contributed to the little 
known Sanskrit journal Sarada long before th* appearance of Barnett s note 
m the journal of the Royal Asialte Society In 1915 pandit Ramavatara 
Sarma wrote expressing his dofibts as to the validity of G ana pah SXstrI $ 


* BaknCTT'» objection* have been entiovd and refuted aevrraBy by Bancrji 
S tS7Ri Konow, F \\ , Thomas, and \\ ivTtyNrrr 
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The Bhasa question 19 now, it may be emphatically stated, as far away 
from being settled as ever before The number of ’writers on the subject is 
steadily increasing and the field of research is gradually widening It is there- 
fore highly desirable that all students interested in the question should have, 
even at this stage, a list as complete as possible of the writers and their writ- 
ings so that they may be able to tell at a glance what editions and transla 
ticns are available, what the problems are, and what has been wntten con- 
cerning them 

Apropos of the remark of Barnett cited above, a few statistics may not 
be out of place Here is a list of those who have, at one time or other, wntten 
on the subject, accepting the Bhasa theory explicitly or implicitly Amara 
natha Sarma, Apie, Asun Anantacharya, Banerjz Sastri, Bastok, 
Beccarini-Crescenzi, Belloni Filippi, Belvalkar, Bhatta, Bhide, Ch uj- 
dhuri, Deb Desapande, Dhruva, Gaijapati SastrI, Gray, Gune, Har 
prasad, Hertel, Hillebrandt, Jacobi, Janvier, Jayaswal, Kale, 

Khuprekar, Konow, LacGte, Lesny, L£vi, Lindenau, Mehendale, Mor 
CEN sntRNE, Ogden, Panna Lall, Paranjape, Pavolini, Pisharoti, Printz, 
Saunders, Suali, Thomas, Urdhwareshe, and Weller It must be added 
tliat the enthusiasm of Sylvain Lfivi has apparently cooled down considerably 
since he penned his ecstatic preface to Baston’s (French) translation of 
Vasavadatta , and now, I understand, he has joined the ranks of the oppon- 
ents of the theory, which include the names Barnett, Bhattanatha SvAMiN, 
Kane, Mahabal, Rangacharya Raddi, and Ramavatara Sarma Whetlier 
the opponents of the Bhasa theory are really so few, or whether they arc over- 
modest and of a retiring disposition, it is cer [232} tain that the number of 
such as have expressed their views openly is remarkably limited Between the 
two extreme sections lie the views of Winternitz and the present writer, 
who while they recognize that the supporters of the theory have a good prtma 
facie case, that the authorship of Bhasa is a factor within the range of pos 
sibility, hold on the other hand, that the evidence hitherto adduced docs 
not amount to a conclusive proof of the proposition ; they accept it merely 
tentatively, as a working hypothesis 

In passing it may be pointed out that the doubts propounded by Bar 
NETT, and the interpretation of the term rojasuhho (occurring in tlic bharata 
vakyas of the plays) as a Mermen perofmum— features of the controversy gene- 
rally associated with the name of Barnett 1 — had been made public by 
Pandit Ramavatara Sarma Pandcya in an article contributed to the little 
known Sanskrit journal SaiadS long before th<* appearance of Rvrsttt's note 
m the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society In 1915 [Pandit Ramavatara 
Sarma wrote expressing his doubts as to the validity of Gtoapati SAstrI » 


* U utN'm" f objection* have bem cntmvd aid refuted mr\er » Hy by Ravtuji 
Svstxi, Konow, F VV. Til OMAN and V\ intetniTZ 
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adjusted It k a question where the emphasis should be laid, aod the answer 
to that question will largely depend on personal predilections 

The Bhasa question has acquired fresh mterest and importance through 
the discovery of other dramas such as the Malta [235} vtlasa, 1 which appa 
rently stand closer to our group than to the classical dramas like thtre of 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, and others, It is becoming increasingly evident that 
we have before us dramas, if not of Bhasa, at least of a distinctly new school 
of dramatic art, and as such they are undeniably interesting and worthy of 
most careful study There is nothing to be gained by peevishly brushing 
them aside as the lucubrations of a plagiarist, or as the creations of an irgc- 
mous forger (as one learned Indian critic 2 has averred), simply because they 
are not exactly what we expect them to be or want them to be Already the 
study of them has yielded some fruitful result and it is not too much to 
say that a deeper study of them may throw further light on some of the 
ob^-cure comers of this interesting field of inquiry 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A/ Individual Plays 
ABHISHEKA. 

Text edition 

1 The Abhishekanataka of Bhasa Edited with notes by T 

Ganapati SAstrI Trivandrum, 1913, pp 75 + 3 (= Tn 

vandrum Sanskrit Senes No. XXVI ) 

Translation 

2 Italian II dramma. della sacra di Rama ( Abhj'ekana(aka) com 

posto dal pocta Bhasa (Translated by) Elen\ Beccarini 
Crescenzi Firenze, 1915 pp 79 

Reprinted from Giom. Soc Anat Ital vol 27 (19,15) 
AVIMARAKA 
Tdxt edition 

3 The Avaimaraka of Bhasa Edited with notes by T Ganapati 

SAstrI Tmandrum, 1912, pp 111+2 ( = Trivandrum 

Sansknt Series, Na XX ) 

Translation 

4 Italian V "AumSraka di Bhasa [Translated by) Elena 

Beccarini CRescenzi Firenze, 1917 pp 40 

Reprinted from Gxxn. Soc. Asjat ItaL voj. 23 ( 1916) 


* Travancore Sanskrit Senes, No 55 

* Mr Pan du ran s \aman Kane m_a_ LL.M jn the i trutka /new tutoto, 
1920, p. ICC. 
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b c by Jayaswal and Chaudhuri , to the second century A d by Konow, 
Linoenau and Suali , to the third (or fourth) century by BANERJi Sastri, 
Jolly and Jacobi , and to the fourth century by LesnY and Winternitz , 
to the seventh century by Barnett and Nerurkar (on independent grounds) , 
to the ninth century (or later) by Kane , to the tenth century (or later) by 
Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya , to the eleventh century (or later) by Ranga- 
charya Raddi 

Very briefly summarized the arguments for and against the theory are 
the following Among the most important arguments adduced m support of 
the theory are these (1) The common authorship of the plays follows from 
the similarity £234} of technique, style and thought informing these plays, and 
from the abundant instances of repetition and parallelism One of these plays 
is styled the Svatmavasavadatta, which is the title of a celebrated drama com- 
posed by Bhasa. (2) A technical peculiarity of the prologues of the Bhasa 
dramas has been noticed by Baija in his Harshacharila, which peculiarity 
characterises also the prologues of our dramas. (3) The name of the author 
is never mentioned in the rudimentary sthapana of these plays, which testi 

to their great antiquity, further evidenced by the archaic language and 
the technique of these plays (4) Owing to their having been well known 
plays verses and passages from them have been cited and criticized by rheto- 
ricians such as Bhamaha, DajyJin, and Vamana, although they do not name 
the source from which these verses and passages have been taken (5) Apt 
expressions and felicitous similes have been borrowed from these plays by 
celebrated poets like Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and others Being distinguished 
products of dramatic art, they are in style and matter worthy of the fame of 
the great Bhasa These arc the arguments advanced in support of the theory’ 
On the other hand those who repudiate the Bhasa theory do so mainly for 
the following reasons. (1) This SialmavGsavadatto does not contain the 
verse quoted by a certain rhetonenn as from a drama of the same name, 
which drama, it is said is probably the original Si apnavasai adatta of Bh5sa 
I.ikcwj«c these plays asenbed to the great dramatist do not contain any of 
the verses cited in anthologies as his verses (2) The stanza quoted from the 
tlmshacharita of Barja has been grossly misinterpreted and is quite irrele- 
vant to ti»e discussion. (3) The similarities of ideas and expression between 
these pby-s and the works of celebrated dramatists like KfiliA'isa dearly prove 
Dial the auttor has unbfudungly plagiarized from the works of other drama 
ti*ts. (4) They contain irregularities of technique and a surprising number 
of grammatical blunders which cxdude the possibility of their bong the 
vmrkv of any reputable author, not to speak of Bhasa Obviously works of 
mediocre quality, they are m every way unworthy of being awnlxd to the 
dntingunhed dramatist Blv'sa I lave singled out here for the purpose of 
th v survey , only the m*t important arguments advanced on other side 
None of thrn appear to nc nconttwertib’e . thr txxlancr *nm tJdicatdy 
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adjusted It is a question where the emphasis should be laid aod the answer 
to that question will largely depend on personal predilections. 

The Bhasa question has acquired fresh interest and importance through 
the discovery of other dramas such as the Afoffa £235} infasa 1 which appa 
rently stand closer to our group than to the classical dramas like tbtrc of 
Kalidasa Bhavabhuti and others It is becoming increasingly evident that 
we have before us dramas if not of Bhasa at least of a distinctly new «chool 
of dramatic art, and as «uch they are undeniably interesting and worthy of 
most careful study There is nothing to be gained by peevishly brushing 
them aside as the lucubrations of a plagiarist or as the creations of an lrgc 
rnous forger (as one learned Indian cntic' has a\ erred) simply because they 
are not exactly what we expect them to be or want them to be Already the 
study of them has yielded «ome fruitful result and it is not too much to 
«ay that a deeper study of them may throw further light on some of the 
obscure comers of this interesting field of inquiry 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A Individual Plays 
ABHISHEKA 
Text edition 

1 The Abhishckanataka of Bhasa Edited with notes by T 

Ganapati SAstrI Trivandrum 1913 pp 75 + 3 (= Tn 

vandrum Sanskrit Senes Na XXVI ) 

Translation 

2 Italian II dnunma della sacra di Rama (Abhi?ckanataka) com 

posto dal pocta Bhasa (Translated by] Elena Beccarinj 
Crescenzi Firenze, 1915 pp 79 

Repnnled from Grom Sot AsaL Ital vol 27 (1*1)5) 

AVI MARA KA 
Tetrt edition 

3 The AvaimSraka of Bhasa Edited with notes by T Ganapati 

SastrI Trivandrum, 1912 pp 111+2 ( - Trivandrum 

Sanskrit Scries Na XX ) 

Translation 

4 Italian L “ Avimarnka di Bhasa (Translated by] Elena 

Beccajuni CfcESCENZl Firenze. 1917 pp 40 

Rrpnnted from Cxxn. t= oc. Avat ItaL voL 28 (1*>16) 


» TnnarKorr Sandcnt Scnc*. No $5 

* Mr Pandurane \aman Kant. ma_ u»w tn the \ it-utke ^dna-tutara 
1920 p. ICC. 
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URUBHANGA 
Text edition 

£ 236 } 5 Sed No 35 

KARNABHARA 
T&xt edition 

6 See No 35 
CHaRUDATTA 

Text editions 

7 The Charudatta of Bhasa Edited with notes by T Ganapati 

SAstri Trivandrum 1914 pp n 4- 86 + 2 (= Trivandrum 

Sanskrit Senes No XXXIX 

8 The Charudatta, A Misra Prakarana of Bhasa With commen 

tary by Mahamahopadhyaya T Ganapati Sastri Trivan 
drum 1922, pp u + 2 + 104 

Text reprinted in Morgenstiekenes Dissertation {see No 13) 
Translations 

9 Bengali Charudatta, mahakavi Bhasa praoita [Translated by] 

Saradchandra Ghoshal In Upasana, (Year) 1325 
pp 139 146 218 230 

Bengali >ear 1325 corresponds to AD 1918 19 

10 Nomegian Et gammelt indisk drama [Translated by] Sten 

Konow In Edda (KnstiamaJ, 1916, pp 389-417 

Cnfirism - 

11 Belloni FILLIP! F Note cnUche cd csegetiche al * Carudatta 

di Bhasa In Rivista degli studi onentali sol 9 (1923). 
pp 581 590 

12 Bel\alkar S K The relation of Sudraka s Mrcchakatika to 

the Carudatta of Bhasa In the Proceedings and Transactions 
of the First Oriental Conference vol 2 (1922), pp 189 204 
A summary appeared in sol 1 (1920) p hi (See No- 13 15 
and 81 ) 

13 Morcenstierse Georc Ober das Verhaitnis zwi<<hen Carudatta 

und Mfcchakapka Leipzig 1921. pp 80 + LXI 

Seeks to establish on internal evidence that the Mrchchhakatika 
is an enlarged \eroon of the fragment Charudatta of Bhasa, ina 
den ta 11) ju-Ufjing the authorship of Bhasa (See Nos. 12 13 
and 84 ) 
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14 Suntnankar, V S Charudatta — A Fragment In The 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society Bangalore 1919, 
pp 181 185 

£237} 15 Sukthankar VS On the relationship between the Carudatta 
and the Mrcchakapka In Jour n Amer Or Soc vo! 42 (1922) 
pp 59 74 (—Studies m Bhasa III) 

The paper which was presented at the One Hundred Thirty third 
Meeting (Baltimore 1921) of the Amer Or Soc. seeks (like 
Nos ,12 and 13) to establish on internal e\ idence that the Mjccha 
kapka is an enlarged \ersion of the fragment Charudatta See 
Nos. 12, 13 and 84 For a much earlier article on the same sub 
ject =ee S M Paran jape s Charudatta am Mfchchhakapka (No 
81 ) Having been published in a little known Magazine it ap 
pears not to have attracted much notice. 

DOTAGHATOTKACHA 
Tdxl edition 

16 See No 35 
DOTAVaKYA. 

Text editions 

17 See No 3o 

18 The DQtavakya of Bhasa With the commentary of Mahilmaho- 

padhySya Pandit T Ganapati SAstr! Trivandrum, 1918 
pp 32 

In the Preface it i» called the second ed tion it presents a e\t 
revised with the collations of a new manuscript 

Criticism 

19 Wintermtz M Mahablurata II 68 41 IT und Bhasas Dut3 

vakya In Aufsalze rur hullur und Sprcehgeschtcktc lorrchm 
Itch des Orients Ernst huhi zum 70 Geburt stage am 7 
Februar 1916 gevndmet ton Frcunden and Schulem. Munchcn 
1917 pp 299 391 

Seeks to prove that the cited Mbh stanzas are post Bhasa inter 
polation 

PASCHARATRA 
Text editions 

20 TIk* Pancharttn of B!uvi Edited with notes b> T Gwafati 
SAstr! Trivandrum 1912 pp 51 + 3 ( - Trivandrum 

Sanskrit Scries. No YAH ) 

Res MAcrosnx, JKAS 1913 pp 18>-1 Q 0 Ve No BO 
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21 The Pancharatra of Bhasa With the commentary of Pandit T 

Ganapati SSstrS Trivandrum, 1917, pp 4 + 4 + 2+117 
+ 4 

£238} In the Introduction it is called the second edition , it pre 
sents a text revised with the collations of a new manuscript 

22 Pahcharatram of Bhasa. Edited with Introduction, English 

Translation, Notes, Glossary, etc., by Waman Gopal Urdh 
wareshe. And a Sanskrit commentary and Hindi translation 
by Kpshnacharya 6astn Revised by f§ndhara Sastri Indore, 
1920, pp m + 16 + 54 + 110 -r 72 + 116 + 16 

Bhasa must have lived one or two centuries before Kalidas” 

PRATIJNA 
Text editions 

23 The •PraUjnayauEandbarayaoa of Bhasa Edited with notes by 

T Ganapati SvStrI Tnvandrum, 1912, pp 73 + 12 J -8 
( = Tnvandrum Sanskrit Senes, No XVI) 

Rev Macdovell, JR AS 1913, pp 186-190 See No 80 

24 The PratijnSyaugandharSyasia of Bha^a With the commentary 

of MaMmahopfldhySya Pandit T Ganapati SAstrI Third (') 
edition. Tnvandrum, 1920 pp 4 + 3 + 4 + 129 + 3 

In the Introduction it is called the second edition , it presents a 
text revised with the collations of a new manuscript 
Translations 

25 Gujaratt Pradhan nl pratijfla. Translated from Bhasa's PratijiU 

yaugandharayana by K H Dhruva Ahmedabad, 1922 
pp 40 + 152 

Criticism 

26 GONE, P D Pradyota, Udayana and Srcntha — a Jam legend Tn 

Annals of the Dhandarkar Institute, 1920-21, pp 1-21 

A comparison of three different versions of the Udayana legend 
the Kathasants3gara, Pratijfia and KumSrnplIapraiibodha. 

27 Hertel, JOH Jinnkxlti's "Geschichte von P5la and GopSla” 

{Bcnchte S3chs. Gcsdl Wtt vert G9. 1917), pp 123 ff 

PRATIMA • 

Tdrl edition 

23, The Pratimlnitaka of Bhisa, Edited with notes by T. 
Gvsvpati SAstrI Tnvandrum. 1915 pp. 3 + £239} ah + 
32 + U6 + 4 + 4 + 7 + m {*= Tnvandrum Sanskrit Soiri, 
No \Ul > 
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Translations 

29 Engltsh Bhasa s Pratimanatakam [Translated] by K. Rama 

Pisharoti In tie Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
vol 11 (192021), pp 353 366 , vol 12 (1921 22), pp 58-66 
375-396 vol 13 (1922 23) pp 595 606 

A running commentary elucidates the text and. translation — Only 
the first four acts have appeared so far 

30 Gujarati Mahakavi in Bhasa praijit pratimanatak Gujarati 

translation by Manilal Chhabaram Bhatta Ahmedabad 
1916 pp. 12 + 80 

For a criticism on the statues mentioned in this drama sec No S3 

BALACHARITA 
Tdxt edition 

31 The Balachanta of BhSsa. Edited with notes by T Ganapati 

SaSTrI Tnvandrum. 1912 pp u + 68 + 2 ( = Trivandrum 

Sanskrit Senes, No XXI ) 

32 Balacanta (Die Abenteur des Knaben Knshna SchauspieJ von 

Bhasa. Text herausgegeben von Dr H Weller Leipzig 
1922 pp IX + 105 

A repnnt of the Tnvandrum Text with emendstions, chiefly of 
the Praknt passages, and text critical notes. — A German transla 
tion of the drama, by the same author likewise published by 
Haessef (Leipzig 1922) was not available to me 

Criticism 

33 Lesny, V Bhasovo BSlacantam. In Listy fdolopckfi, vol 12 

(1915) pp 437 f! 

34 W1NTERN1T7 M Krsna Dramcn (2 BhSsas Balacanta.) In 

Zeitschnft d deutsch morgerl Gesell Band 74 (1920), pp 125- 
137 

Besides the translation of a number of verses the artide contains 
an abstract of the plot of the drama and a companion of this 
version of the Krishna legend with other versions. 

MADID AMA 
Test edition 

35 The Madhyanuvydpoga DOtsrikya IXJtnghatotfcacha Karpa 

bhSra and Onibhangn of Bhdsa. Edited with notes by T 
Gsvapmi SIstr! Tnvandrum. [240J 1912. jip 114 S 
( *» Tnvandrom Sanskrit Senes, Na XXI I ) 
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36 The Madhyamavyayoga of Bhasa With the commentary of 

Pandit T Ganapati SAstr! Tnvandnim 1917, pp 6-i 4 
+ 43 

In the introduction it is called the second edition , it presents a 
text revised with the collations of a new manuscript. 

Translations 

37 English The Madhyama Vyayoga A drama composed by the 

poet Bhasa Translated from the original Sanskrit with Intro 
auction and Notes by Rev Ernest Paxton Janvier. (Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania Thesis ) Mysore, 1921, pp 44 

38 Gujarati Sn mahakavi Bhasa kjit Madhyamvyayog Translated 

by LalSankar Harprasad With an introduction by Uttamram 
Ambaram. Bombay, 1917, pp 33 

39 Madhyam Translated from Bhasa s drama Madhyama by K H 

Dhruva Baroda 1921, pp 32 + 49 

40 Italian 1 drammi Mahabharatiam di Bhasa I Madhyamavya 

yoga (Translated by] P E Pavolini In Giom. Soc AsiaL 
Ital vol 29 (1917), pp 127 

SVAPNA 
Text editions 

41 The Svapna\ isavadatta of Bhasa Edited with notes by T GANA 

pati SAstrI Trivandrum, 1912 pp xlvn + 43 + 77 + 11 +5 
(Editio pnneeps.]— 2® ed Tnvandrum 1915 pp xlvu + 43 
+ 86+10 + 4 ( = Tnvandrum Sanskrit Senes No. XV ) 

Rc\ ol fim edition MacdoneU. JR AS 1913 pp. 18+190 See 
No 80 

42. The Svapnavasavadatta of BhSsa With commentary by Pandit 
T Ganapati SIstrI Tnvandnim 1916 pp. 20 + 12 + 148 
+2 

In the Preface it is called the third edition It does not appear 
that an> new manuscript material has been used in the revision 
of the text. 

43 The Svapna Vasavadatta of Bhfisa Edited with Introduction 
Notes. &c., &c b> II B Biiide. tt ith Sanskrit commentary 
by Narayan Shankar Rnjvadc Re\i«ed bj Pandit Shyam 
sundara Shastn Bhavnagar 1016 pp 2 + OQ + 120 + 52 
VII + 3 

£24lJ In the r'roduetioo the author tfcwusiet (fcnons other 
questions) the di't o( Bh5«. and avuens hin to the fifth ctn 
tury R.C. 
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Translations 

44 English The Dream Queen A G Shkreff & Panna Lall. 

Allahabad 1918 pp IV + 55 

Free translates in blank icrsa Noticed by S SAsirJ in hid 
An! 48 (1919) p 176 

45 Bhasa s Svapna Vasavadatta (Translated 'penally for the 

Society's Journal with critical notes) By K. Rama Pisha 
roti In The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society (Bangs 
lore), vol 10 (1919 20) pp 164 174 209 220 372 381 . vol 
11 (1920-21) pp 122 137 

46 Vasavadatta being a literal rendering of Bhasa s Svapnavasava 

datta 1 By V S Sukthankar In Shama s (a Magazine of 
Art, Literature and Philosophy published in Madras) \oL 2 
(1922) pp 137 169 vol 3 (1922) pp 25-45 

47 French Vasavadatta. Drame en six actes de BhSsa traduit pour 

la premiere fois du sanserif et du priicnt par Albert Basto\ 
avec une preface de M Sylvaiv L£vi Le theatre rndien avant 
KalidSsa Pans, 1914 pp VI + 121 ( = Btbl Orient 

Elzevir No LXXXV1I) 

Rev Btxxovr FI Lim Gunn See Asia! hot vol 27 pp 159-176 
See ISo 51 

48 German Vasavadatta. Em altindisches Schauspiel von Bhasa 

Bbersetzt von Hermann- Jacobi In Internationale Monets 
schrtft fur Wtsscnschaft Kunsl und Techmk 1913 pp. 653-690 

49 Gujarati Sachum svapna. Translated from Bhasa s Svapna 

vasavadatta by K H Dhruva Ahmedabad 1916 pp 44 + 103 

50 Italian La Vasavadatta di Bhasa Drarnma. Trad di F 

Beixovi Filippi Lanaano 1916 pp XXII + 142 (Sent 
ton italiam e stranien Teatro ) 

Criticism 

51 Bellovi Filippi F Una rccente tfadunone della Vasavadatta ** 

di Bhasa In Giorn Soc Anat ltd vol 27 (19I5» pp 
159 176 

Rev of A Baston s translation ol the dranx Sec Na 47 
[242} 52 LacAte FLUX. La source de la \asaiodctta de Bhasa lr 
Journal Asratigue (1919) Sir 11 Tome 13 pp 493-425 

Compares the versions of the Srapra with te of the haihi 
santsScars Ratrxivah PnyadariJii and T3;«iavatQr3jj 

> A rrvivd version of th.** translabon his uoct been pub)j.Vd by the Oxford 
University Press. 
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53 Ogden Charles J Lexicographical and grammatical notes on the 

Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa In Journ Amer Or Soc vol 
35 (1915) PP 269 272 

54 Ogden Charles J Bhasa s Treatment of the Udayana Legend 

A paper presented at the 135th Meeting of the American 
Oriental Society Princeton 1923 

B General Criticism of the Plays 

55 Amaranatha Sarma Mahakavir Bhasah 2 In Sarada (Allaha 

bad) vol 2 (1916) lln Sanskrit ] 

56 AnANTaCharyya Asuri Mahakavir Bhasah In Samskpta 

bharati vol 4 (1922) pp 35 49 [In Sanskrit] 

57 Afte Hari Narayan Bhas kavichya natalca katha Poona 

1917 pp 9 + 115 [In Marathi ] 

Tales from Bhasa told in Marathi 

58 Banerji sastri A The plays of Bhasa In Journ Roy As 

Soc 1921 pp 367 — 382 

Chiefly cntiaz ng Barnett's views on the subject (see Nos 59- 
61) justifies the authorship of Bhasa, and on lingu st c grounds 
places Bhasa between Asvaghosha and Kalidasa or between the 
third and the fifth century ad— Barnetts reply JR AS 1921 
pp 587-589 See Nos. 61 & 92 

59 Barnett L D The plays ascribed to Bhasa and the Matta 

vdasa In Journ Roy As Soc 1919 p 233 i 

60 Barnett L D The Mattavilasa and Bhasa. In Bulletin of 

the School of Oriental Studies London Institution 1920 vol 1 
part 3 pp 35 38 

61 Barnett, L D Bhasa. In JoiCn Roy As Soc 1921 

pp 587 5S9 

The writer attributes the dramas to an anonymous court poet of 
a Ffipdya King Rajasmiha of the se\ enth century AD basing his 
arguments chiefly on his interpretation of the word rajasimha in 
the bharatasukya of the dramas, and on the alleged techn cal 
similarity between these plays and the Mattavilasa. No 61 is a 
rtjonder to Banerji £243} Sastri s The plays of Bhasa 
JR AS 1921 pp 367-382 See counter joinder by Thomas ilnd 
1922 pp 79-83 For further ent asm see Noa. 58 and 101 

62 Bhattacharya D C Bhasa and his alleged works. 

Fa per stated as read at a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
See Free As Soe Bfn[d 1917 p cans — Apparently not pub- 
lished 


* Not available to roe 
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Bhattanatha Svamin. Thirteen drain*. atui- 

buted to Bhasa. In Ini . Ant. vol. 45 (1916), pp. 189-19o. 
Emphatically rejecting Bhasa’s authorship, assigns the dramas to 
an anonymous poet of unknown date. 

Chaudhuri, P. The date of Bhasa In Modem Revtew 
(Calcutta), vol. 14 (1913), pp. 382-397. 

c Tayaswal (see No. 71), assigns the plays to the reign 

ramL, JWm *<»«”. 1913, p. 579 f. (No. 93). 

„ , . „ r, bwc «a Dhavak he niranirale kavi hot 

"SET* oLT^o different ^1 

jMna-vatSra (Bombay), vol. 50 (1919). [In Mara. .] 

Estimates KHitEsa's indebtedness to the author of the plays, 

_ lv cictrI See Introductions to his editions of the Svapna- 

* « - «—»• (N °- 281 re - 

GpC'cmandraphar. A poem by Bhasa. In M. Ant. vol. 

42 (1913), p. &<■ ^ .hid, refers to a poem calitd 

by a Bhara i » the ednorial note, IM. P 53- 
. r thr ~ early Hindu dramatists, Bhasa, 

(1859), PP- 23-30. 

Jacobi. H. See Introduction to his German translation of the 

Svapnavasavadatta (No. 48). ^ 

. t. v p The pbys of Bhasa. and King Darfiaka of 

' JAY r^ra *"* - 9 " 9 ' 3 '- 

- Tsr * 

^ ^Scure allusions to him in some of the ven« 
Indirectly .nraered by VtsUTUUUH to >««■ 

, a *p "v^Hnsd BMs sra ud-mchit nJttah. In V’/ridAo- 

tmmrtmf the vw« of R**richSrri B- RaxI <*e Na 86) 
asupis the play* to an anonymous pbparot of Bf* period UU? 
than the rijhth otr.tury aa 
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73. KhufrEkar, B, M. AbhSs navhe Bhasac. In Lokaiikskan 

(Poona), vol. 5 (1916), pp. 295-298, 324-328, 353-358. 393- 
402 . (In Marathi . ] 

Rejoinder to Rangacharya B. RA?pi’s ‘ Bhas Idrfi abhls ’ (No. 86). 

74. Konow, Sten. Das indische Drama, Leipzig, 1920. (<— Gmn- 

driss der indo-arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, Band 

2, Heft 2 D.) 

Bhasa, pp. 51-56. — Assigns the author of the dramas Bhasa, to 
the reign of the Kshatrapa Rudrasiriiha I., that is, to the end of 
the second century a.d, ; inddentally questions Bhasa's authorship 
of the Pratima. 

75. Lesny, V. Vyvojovy stupen n£reci Prakjtskych v dramatech 

BhSsovych a urceni Bhasovy doby. [The stage of develop- 
ment of the Prakrit dialects in Bhasa's dramas and the date 
of Bhasa.) Rozpravy ceske Akademie Cisare Frantiska 
Josefa. Trida 3, cislo 46. Prag, 1917. 

See No. 76. 

76. Lesny, V. Die Entwicklungsstufe des Prakrits in BhSsa's Dramen 

und das Zeitalter Bhasa’s. In Zettschrift d. deutsch. morgenl. 
Gesell. Band 72 (1918), pp. 203-208. 

Summary of hia contribution to the Bohemian Academy of 
Sciences, in which the writer assigns, chiefly on linguistic grounds. 

' the author of the plays, Bhasa, to the first half of the fourth 

century A.D. 

77. L£vi, Sylvain. Le Theatre Indien, Paris, 1890, vol. 1, pp. 157- 

160 ; vol. 2, pp. 31-32. 

Gives an almost exhaustive resume of literary references to Bhasa 
and his works, known until then. 

78. LEvi, Sylvain. Preface to A. Baston’s translation of the Svapna- 

vasavadatta. (See No. 47.) 

£245} 79. Lindenau, Max. Bhasa-Stitdiea. Ein Beitcag zur Gesdiichte 
des altindischen Dramas. Leipzig. 1918, pp. VI. +51. 

A oongerie of observations on divers aspects of the plays. — See 
Winternitz, Ostasialisehe Zeitsckrifl, J g. 9, p. 2971. 

80. Macdonell, A, A. Three plays of Bhasa in the Trivandrum 

Sanskrit Series. In JouTn. Roy. As. Soc. 1913, pp. 186-190. 
Rev. of Nos. 20 , 23 , and 41 . « * 

81. Mahabal, BH. B. Bhas va Kali das (dusari bajQ). [Bhasa and 

Kalidasa : the other side.) In Vividkajncma-vistara, vol. 51 
(1920), pp. 73-80. [In Marathi] 

Rejoinder to No. 66. Indignantly rejects the suggestion of Kali- 
tfisa’s indebtedness to these dramas of doubtful merit. 
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-nritTrcs-.'JTja 

'Ssisss- ^ 

_ r _„ r fiber das Veihaltius rwischcn Carudatta 
Morgen sTiERJfE, Georg liber na 

und MlcctokatiB 1921 ’ pp W 

S«*ira*jA <N» 871 

„ Charudatta 6m Mrtthdftatatfla. In c *'"“ 
Paranjafe, S M. Chaiu< * Pn ,_ darBlk 3 aru Nagananda hi 
maya-jaial 1915. PP _Bhasa vishayl’kahi goshti. ibid 

"918-3^ 5—. - «*6. PP 381,1 
1916, PP 919 B Fmnklurt, Ail 1921. 

FRINEZ. WlEHEEM MM* 1T 

PP 47 - - n BhasUmnbhat’ IBtesa or his sen 

RAppi, RangachaJWA B- Iira (Bomba.), ™' 47 

blance’] In VwMa )«• | ]n Marathi.] 

(1916) , h , Bhasa thOTj. chiefly °n “» 

"* rf 

pci Blfiisa. Mahaiavir Bbasah. In Sarada 

RX^VAIJ** 1». PP 47 

(Allahabad) , vd 1 V ^ writer assigns the play* 

[2463 Like ButNE ^ ( ^ C ‘ t of a F3ody» kms R^jasunha . and 

br^fj; r ; IBMa . ar „ 

TJJi 2ST'- 

S“ N ° 107 dl Bh5a Ftremc. 1912 pp 36 
I SUAEI. BU lcI 1 d c, Mvl Bel 1912- Ibt artide «• “? 

Repnnted Jo ‘2*.% 1bA bet the OT.ura.uon »«* 
unutd ut drano. to o 2nd cc»t«ny AT. 

able to me.— AssifM » 

v s Studios in Dhiisa 

) SUKT1IANKAR V a ^ of thc ^ dramas. In 

, on certain »*»"”” ™ (1923) . pp 21S239 

ri. ot the tnctreal ^rnoos ol the dtana,. 

11 0n ,^'^ Tl 0921). PP HU* 

,W • hn hewcen the dn.da.ta and the Mfecba 
1U “‘'^l.PP 5,74 


* V3a*E* 
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IV A concordance of the dramas In A finals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, vol 4 (1923) 

V A bibliographical note In Journ Bombay Branch of 
the Royal As Sac vol 26, pp 230 ff 

91 Sukthankar VS A note on the dramas of Bhasa. In 

Shamda (a Magazine of Art, Literature and Philosophy, pub 
Ushed in Madras), vol 3 (1922), p 59 f 

A note of a popular character appended to the translation of the 
S vapnava sa vadatta appearing in the same Magazine. 

92 Thomas, F W The plays of Bhasa In Journ Roy As Sue 

1922 pp 79 83 

Sets forth fresh reasons m support of the Bhasa theory, being at 
the same a rejoinder to Barnett, j but 1921, pp 587 589 (see 
No 61) 

93 Venkataraman, T L The Date of Bhasa In Modern 

Review (Calcutta), vol 14 (1913), p 579 f 

Rejoinder to P Chaudhuris The Date of Bhasa Mod Rev 
vol 14 (1913), pp 382-387 See No 64 
{247} 94 Winternitz, M Der mdische Dramendichter Bhasa In 
Ostasiatische Zexlschnft, Jg 9 (1922), pp 282 299 

Contents 1 Is Bhaaa the author of the dramas attnbuted to 
him ? 2 The date of Bhasa 3 Some observations on Max 
Lindenau’s Bhasa Studien (see No 79) The Appendix em 
phasises the writer's view that the ascription of the plays to Bhasa 
is nothing more than a * hypothesis,’ which needs further invest! 
gation and verification 

95 Winternitz M Geschichte der indischen Literatur, Band 3 

(1922), pp 184 202, 205 f 209 f, 644-646, see also Index 
s v Bhasa 

C. Incidental References 

96 Bhattanatha Svamin Mayuraja In Ind Ant 41 (1912), 

p 141 

A propos of M Krishnamacharya s ascription of Ktranavah and 
other dramas to Bhasa (see No 105) 

97 Deb, Habit Krishna Udayana Vatsa raja Calcutta, 1918, 

PP 1 9 

A brochure published by the author himself — -Mainly historical 
gleanings , 

98 Gray, Louis H Vasavadatta a Sansk’nt romance by Subandhu 

translated with an introduction and notes New York, 1913, 
p 1 f (of the Introduction) (= Columbia University Indo- 
Iraman Senes, vol 8 ) 
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99. Jayaswal, K. P. Statues of two Saisunaka emperors (483-409 
B. C.) In The fottrn. Bihar and Orissa Research Soc. vol. 5 
(1919), p. 98 f. 

The Pratima is cited here to establish the 'custom of maintain- 
ing- a royal gallery of portrait statues/ such as those of the Sata 
vahana kings at Nanaghat, and of the Sats'unaga kings, now pre- 
served in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

100. Jolly, J. KoIIektaneen zum Kau(ib'ya ArthasSstra. In Nach- 

richt. konigl. GeseU. Wissett. zu Gottingen, 1916, p. 353. 

101. Kale, M. R. In the Introduction to his edition of the Ratnavali, 

Bombay, 1921, pp. xvii-xx. , 

Discusses the validity of the alleged quotations from the Kavi- 
vimaria of RajaSekhara, published by Narayan Sastri. See also 
the bhutnika to the Vani Vilasa edition of the Pri>ndari’ka, 

p. xxvii. 

£248} 102. Konow, Sten. In his review of Hillebrandt’s edition of the 
Mudrarakshasa, Ind. Ant. vol. 43 (1914), pp. 65-67. 

103. Konow, Sten. Zur Friihgeschichte des indischen Theaters In 

Aufsatze zur KuUur - und Sprachgeschichte, vornehmlich des 
Orients, Ernst Kuhn rum 70. Geburtstage am 7. Februar 
1916 gewidmet von Frcunden and Schulcm. MQnchcn. 1917. 
pp. 106 ff. 

Embodying views substantially the same as those expressed in Ini 
work * Das indisdie Drama ’ (sec No. 74). 

104. Konow, Sten. In his review of W. Ga land’s edition of Gopala- 
■» kelichandnka. Ind. Ant. vol. 49 (1933), pp. 233-235 

Chiefly criticises Barnett’s articles on the subject (sec Nos. 59 
& 60). 

105. KrisjinaMacharya, M. A History of the Classical Sanskrit Lite- 

rature, Madras, 1906, p. 67. 

Refers to a tradition which asenbes the Udlttaraghava. Svapna- 
vSsavadatta. and KiraQuvaB to Bhasa That passage has been 
cntiarcd by Bhattanatha Svamtn, trd Ant. vol 41, p 141. 

106. Mejiendaix, K. C. Date of SQdiaka’s Mrcchakatdca. In Com- 

rntmorcuve Essays presented to Sir Ramabiskna Copal 
Bhandcrkar, Poona, 1917. PP- 3GS-370, 374 

* It Is an undoubted fact that the ChSrudatta formed a unit In 
the notakackaba o ( BhJsa The CimJctia printed in the 
Tnvandmm Sandcnt Senes Is evidently * fragment." 

107. NuMMIUOUh K I" Arclumlofool Su rvey of Myaote. 

Annual Report. 1909-10. p. 46. 

The pertinent paiMges have been ncerped by V. A. Svimt. Ind 
Ant. vol 40, p f7f ImKeWI 
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108 Nerurkar, V R In the Introduction to his edition of the 

Mjrchchhakatika, Bombay, 1919, pp 14 19 

Charudatta and Mpchchhakapka are probably the productions 
of one and the same author — namely Bhasa This is not the Pre- 
Kalidasian Bhasa. but a Bhasa who was dhavaka washerman 
by caste and who flourished in the time of Shn Harsha (7tb 
Century— the first half) ’ 

109 Pischel, R In Gottmg Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1883, pp 1229 ff 

f 2 4,9} 110 Sarasw ati, A Rangaswami The age of Bharavi and Dandin 
or the literary history of the Pallava period In The Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, vol 13 (1923), 

p 686 

111 Saunders, Virginia Some literary aspects of the absence of 
tragedy in the classical Sansknt drama In Journ Amer Or. 
Soc vol 41 (1921), pp 152 156 



VI ON THE PRAKRIT Of THE DRAMAS * 


This js a ratficr belated mien of the thesis Bhasas Prakrit by Dr 
Hilhflm Printz, w hieh wa* accepted b> the University of Frankfurt as 
‘ lIabilitation«<chnft ’ in 1919 but which was not published till 1921 It i» 
undoubted!) the mo^t important contribution 5 hitherto made to the study 
of tlw Prakrit of the thirteen anon>mous plays attributed to Bhasa and as 
«uch it deserves a detailed notice: Moreover as the author of the brochure 
contemplate* incorporating tlic published matu’nl in a Prakrit lexicon which 
he is preparing « it appeared desirable that before the material is finally cm 
bodied in the proposed dictionary the thesis «hou!d be critically examined 
by some one who Ins made a careful study of these dramas As I had 
already collected considerable data of a similar kind in the course of my 
study of the dramas I was in a position to check without much difficulty 
the statements of Printz by comparing them with my own unpublished notes 
I he following review is the outcome of this comparison 


It may be stated at the very outset that the work of Printz represent 
the most painstaking, minute and comprehensive review hitherto published 
of the Prakrit of these dramas As a monument of patient erudition it com 
mands respect and as a conscientious piece of laborious work it will be 
valued by every {104} serious student not only of the Trivandrum plays but 
a!<o of dramatic Prakrit Tire searching criticism to which it is here sub 
jeeted is not made in a captious spirit of fault finding it is offered with a 
view to increasing the value and utility of the work 

A defect which mars considerably the value of this dissertation is the 
axiomatic finality with which Printz postulates the authorship of Bhasa 
or t ough the attribution of the plays to this dramatist may be said not to 
ive been satisfactorily disproved * it cannot be contended any longer in 
ace of the numerous valid objections raised against the theory that it has 
n satisfactorily established either « Not only does Printz categorically 


5 UBBRASKS 1 103 117] 

’ Wilhelm Printz Bh&sat Prabit Frankfurt a M 1921 im Selbstverlaj, 


9 The Czech contribution of Lesny to the Bohemian Acad cm j of Science* 
is to me unfortunately a sealed book Its resume ZDAIG 72 (1918) 203 ff is 
rather scrappy 

* See Printz s Emleitung (p 3 ) 

9 A. Bemedale Keith Notes on the Sanskrit drama BSOS 3 295 ff 

8 See my Studies in Bhasa V JBBRAS 26 234 Pisharoti and Pish mot; 

Bhasas Works —Are they genuine’ BSOS 3 107 ff Kunhan Raja Bhasa 
another side Zeitschr f Ind u Iran 2 247 2 Barnett BSOS 3 35 and W E 
Clark /AOS 44 101 f 
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assume Bhasa’s authorship, his methodology seems to- imply also that the 
Trivandrum texts have been handed down in an almost unalloyed condition 
since the time of the supposed author Bhasa 1 Printz deals with the Prakrit 
of these plays m the same confident way in which Prof Luders has dealt 
with the Prakrit of the Turfan fragments of Buddhist dramas 7 In doing 
so, Printz has failed to take into account the essential difference of character 
between the 'two sets of manuscripts, not to speak of the manner in which 
they have been edited , he appears not to appreciate the elementary fact that 
Praknt texts are liable to senous mutilation and corruption in the course of 
transmission through centuries, and that they need most careful editing 
Printz’s method of arguing is most unscientific 

Even a cursory examination of the Prakrit of these dramas is sufficient 
to show that the manuscripts are full of blunders and inconsistencies Here 
are some a pnori considerations which cast suspicion on the absolute punty 
of the text the frequent elision in SaurasenI of t in the termination of 3 
Sing Pres (•/») and in the ending of the Part Perf Pass. (- ta ) (Printz 
32, 39) , the uniform £1053 change of intervocalic -th to h (Printz 16) , 
the termination of 2 Plu Indie, and Imp - ha instead of ~dha (Printz 32), 
the frequent change, in Magadhi, of initial y- to /- (Printz 17) , the (ap- 
parent) retention of -yy (derived from Skt -ry-) in Saurasem (Printz 21) ; 
evident Dravidiamsms 8 * such as feaur tid- instead of -tit (Printz 19) , uni- 
form cerebralization of l (initial as well as double) (Printz 18) ; the forms 
attabhavam, (attabhavam 9 (Printz 22) , palpable Sanskntisms like vtssa- 
stht, samassastht, 10 radtdt (Printz 34), amantaam (PRintz 32) , and so on 
and so forth. 

Another — and a more senous — defect m this dissertation of Printz 
arises out of the faulty classification of the Prakrits It js extremely unfortu- 
nate that Printz (p 6) should have thought fit to style as MagadhI the 
Praknt of the Cowherds in the two Kr?na dramas It seems unnecessary to 
point cut that a MagadhI in which the Nom Sing of thematic stems ends 
in o is no Magadhi at all , at least not the Magadhi we know anything of 
This cunous dialect of the Cowherds m Bala and Pafica has all the appear- 
ance of being a western or northern dialect, and may, for the sake of con 
lenience, be staled a variety of SaurasenI, as Weller has done,* 1 but I fail 
to see how it could be called Magadhi Again, to bracket together the dialect 
of Indra (in Kama ) and of the Pugilists (in Bala ), and to label them a 3 
ArdhamagadhP 7 is not merely a ‘Notbehelf' (as Printz calls it), but the 

7 LCders, Bruchstucke buddhishschtr Diamtn, Berlin 1911 

* PlSCJlEL 273 • Ibid 293 »« Ibid -193 

11 Dr IL Weller BSlaamta (Leipzig 1822), Vorwoit, p. ut BaNerJI SA sTKl, 
Bh3a His age and Magadhi, Jtnan of the Bihar & Orissa Res Soe 1923, pp HI 
admits under Aflgadhi the dialects of Unmattafca and Safcara onl> 

1S Kosow, Das mdsseht Drama $ 11, hesitatingly assigns Ardhanugadhi to 
the dialect of India (Kama.) only 
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height of inconsequence and arbitrariness It seems almost as though Printz 
needed Belege for Ardharaagadhi in order to complete his case for Bhasa 
^and the dialect of the Pugilists was the only one handy besides the few «en 
tences spoken by Indra These facts unfortunately make Printz s citations 
for Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi all but useless 

Since the appearance of the dissertation of Printz our knowledge of 
dramatic Prakrit has been considerably furthered through £ 10 6} the publics 
lion of the •southern texts of other dramas 13 The additional light thrown by 
these publications on the practice of southen dramatists and southern scribes 
will necessitate correction in many a hasty generalization of Printz based 
on an observation of too narrow a field 

With these preliminary remarks we may proceed to an examination of 
Printz s treatment of the grammar of the Prakrit of the*=e plays which begins 
on p 8 and comprises the major part of the thesi c 

Page 8 {Line 5) $ paada (prakjta ) Avi 29 has the usual meaning 
common paatfagama means a common prostitute and therefore it is 
not necessary to stretch paada to mean ueggejagt, as P does. — { Line 6 ) 
There is no need to trace back pahda Pratijna 13 to prakjta since prakjtah 
(Pkt paktdo a common fellow ) gives a thoroughly satisfactory sense 
without any difficulty — {Line 12 ) vasabka and gova$aha Bala 15 are not 
Mag they may be said to belong to a sub-vanety of Saur assigned to Cow 
herds — {Line 13 ) htaa Bala 54 is likewise not Mag— Thus the distinction 
that P tries to draw between the Saur and Mag treatments of r {line 9) on 
the ground of the instances a ted b> him in the first paragraph is illusory — 
{Line 18 ) 6 uttun ife Pratijna 44 is noteworthy only as an orthographi 
cal peculiarity for the elision of medial v in these mss cf Printz 19 The 
v of vutti has been correctly retained in saharanavuttim Cani 7 S ultanta 
(tjltanta ) Pratijna 18 Abhi 24 appears not to ha\e even that justification 
There should be no hesitation in correcting the text reading to vuttanta 
since the former appears to owe its existence to the influence of such doubt 
ful forms as pautta Pratijna 51 sampauda Bala. 9 — (Line 24) atmda 
Bala 39 is £107} taken from the speech of Vrddhagopalaka and is therefore 
not Mag 

Page 9 (Line 4 ) As we find yeva (ie. eva with prefixed y ) even in 
the Old Saur of the Turfan fragments (Llders 59) the Saur e(v)ta of 
our mss would appear to be an orthographical blunder it is probably nothing 
more than a Sanskntism 1 — (Line 32 ) In odaradi via (avatarati tia) Cara 


Among others Mattavilasa (Trivandrum Skt Senes, no 55) Kalyaua 
saugandhtfea (BSOS 3 335 ) and the prologue of the Ascajjacudamapi (BSOS 3, 
116 f) besides the southern recensions of classical and post-classical dra m a s ; pub- 
lished in the Tn van drum Skt Sene3 and elsewhere— For important additions of 
lengthy Magadhi passages unknown to Pischec, and perhaps to PRINTZ see now 
E CtARK Magadtu and Ardhamagadhi fAOS 44 96 footnote 44 
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51 etc. there appears to be a confusion between the use of the enclitikon 
~vio (with subsequent elision of one v and compensation lengthening) 
and that of £ »ur u The alternative forms are odaradiva (for odoradi- 
vva) and odaradi via , the hybrid forms of our mss appear to be utterly 
without justification. 

page 10 {Line 13 ) There is no shortening of the end towel in haddhi 
{ha dhtk), which is arrived at by a regular elision of the final consonant, 
on the other hand there is an anomalous lengthening of the end vowel in 
haddhi cited by P from Sak- — {Line 17 ) As the short final of vocatives 
of nouns ending in -a alternated frequently with the pluti vowel, 15 it is highly 
improbable that the initial of khu should be doubled just after a \ocativc, 
when it is not doubled m any other position Weller (ed Balacanta, p 38) 
is therefore perfectly justified in emending the ms reading kkhu (m the four 
isolated ca=es in) Bala 34 to khu — {Line 21 ) dhikkhu-dhtk khalu and not 
ahtk khalu — {Line 30 ) As the Old £aur of Turfan fragments shows you a, 
the form S idisavamayyeva {tdjsavarna-keva), condemned by p appears 
to be correct Pkt on the other hand the spurious forms e{v)i a, approved 
, of by P , have all the appearance of being unauthorized Sanskntisms, as 
already remarked —(Line 34 ) durallanoyytm Bala 18 is not Mag 

Page 11 {Line 9 ) $ matta ( mdtra ) ifc. occurs likewise in Kalyapa 
saugandhika (ed Barnett, BSOS 3 37), etliammatto maggo £108} If it 
is an archaism, as it appears to be, it is probably one common to all Mala 
yalam mss , and not peculiar to the Trivandrum plays. Hema 1 81 cites, 
as a matter of fact, both variants matta and melt a — {Line 34 ) P implies 
that the form purusa is older than punfa It may be so. But Marhatfdeya, 
Prakjtasarvasva 99, assigns purusa to Saur and punsa to Mahara$(n 
This suggests that the difference between them is really dialectic, a view fully 
endorsed by the ground form "pur^a (Wackernagel, AUntd Gram 1 §51) 
In the northern mss , the MaharastrS form punsa appears to have been 
stereotyped. In our mss , however, purusa may be merely an incorrect (or 
accidentally correct) Tadbhava 

Page 12, line 20 £ arthadt, etc I adhere to the views expressed in my 
Studies in Bhasa I, JAOS 40, 252 f , despite the remarks of Printz on p 46 

Page 13, lint 3 With puruva ( piirva ) ifc of our mss compare 
diffAapwrulvol of the Turfan Fragments (Luders 50), not noticed by P 

Page 14, hue 19 P mentions oggada Bala. 9 12 as an exception to tlie 
rule that the preposition apa appears invariably as ate , but, as a matter 


14 Pischel’s observation is that iva becomes iva after short towels «poradi 
tally m verses only , one of the examples a ted by him is samusasanttvva. But 
ihe rule hold3 good only for Mahar, Ardharo. and Jama Mahar {Gramm Pit Spr 
143) 

15 See Pischel 71 The length i» maintained even in the tertian stag® , ct 
Bloch La formation de la tongue marathe, p 180 
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of fact, it is better to trace oggada to udgata 19 than to apagata (proposed 
by Chaya ) , for the instances of the change of short u to short o <ee PRlNrz 
11 f 

Page 15 (Line 18 ) The explanation of fu({hu Main Bala 42 (proposed 
in the Chaya and accepted by P ) is unsatisfactory In view of $uf(hu 
gaidam in the parallel passage Pahca 22, either read iuffhu i dam, or 
correct the text to iu((hu gatdam, following Weller, ed Balacanta p 49 
There should be really no hesitation m making the correction since the text 
of the Trivandrum edition is based on one single ms, which swarms with 
mistakes . — (Lme 11 ) The change of th to h (instead of dh ) m Saur 
appears to be a characteristic of these Malayalam mss. , thus Kalyanas (ed 
Barnett) has kaham (pp 36, 37, Skt katham), naha (pp 40, 41, 48 Skt 
natha ), etc. Similarly in the extract from the Prologue of the A<caryacuia 
mafti ( BSOS 3, 117) published by Pisharoti 

flop} Page 16, lme 15 P does not give the reference for agham =dhik, 
but I expect that the Chaya spells it correctly as dhik 

Page 17 (Line 13) As regards the change of cch to sc, it should be 
remembered that the rule is seldom followed m the mss of dramas Pischel 
aamits that the texts have mostly cch, and although he adds that the mss 
show distinct traces of this rule, he cites only instances from the Mrccha and 
the Com Pjthvldhara To judge by the dramatic texts published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Senes (such as the Mattavila«a Subhadradhanamjaya 
and others), the Malayalam mss show uniformly cch 17 — (Lme 14) The 
instances P quotes for the retention of y in Magadhl have been taken mostly 
from the speeches of Cowherds m the two Krspa dramas, and are therefore, 
for reasons already given perfectly irrelevant Moreover, the instances cited 
for the irregular change of y to / in Mag are more numerous than for the 
correct retention of y Conversely, the instances for the incorrect retention of 
> in Saur are almost as numerous as those for the regular change of y to ; In 
fact the treatment of yj in the mss of our dramas is inconsequent to a 
degree, violating all rules of Pkt grammar, and cannot therefore be made 
the basis of any inference like that drawn by P 

Page 18 (Line 16 ) The rule regarding the change of r to i is not appli 
cable to the cases P has in view, the dialect in question not being Mag , so 
there is probably no text corruption.— (Line 36 ) / for / appears to be a 
characteristic of Malayalam mss , ef Kalyanas (ed Barnett) p 41 lal 
khiadi p 42 sagga lacekt p 49 bahalattana — But it is never carried out 
quite so consistently as in the Trivandrum texts. My surmise is that the 
editor has normalized the spelling and written { throughout irrespective of 
the ms spelling 

is Apie’s Dictionary gives sub voce ud gam the meaning to depart (ns We) ' 
it See W E. Clakk I AOS 44 82 93 
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Page 20 (Line 13 ) The confusion between the Saur and Mag treat 
ments ( tin and ml ) of the Skt jii is so complete in our mss and besides 
co common in all classes of mss that to my mind it is most uncritical to 
assume that tin has crept into our texts through contamination with younger 
texts — (Line 15) The examples yanna Bala. 9 and latino Bala. 10 cited by 
p as Mag [110} are not Mag — (Line 17 ) The treatment of Skt ny is 
analogous and P himself cites a very illuminating example § dakkhiniiada, 
sadakkhtfina sadakkhnma and adakkhtrtna — (Line 33 ) Owing to the im 
certainty characterizing the ligature yy in southern mss r we cannot attach 
much importance to the spelling uyyana (udyana ) Avi 2, 4 , it may be 
read as uyyana or as ujjana , see below 

Page 21 ( Line 4 1 ) The examples anna , kannaa and ndsa cited by 
P from Bala are not Mag , but, as pointed out often enough above, a variety 
of 6aur — (Line 12 ) Barnett in his edition of the Kalyapas. (BSOS 3, 36 
footnote 5) states that m his ms the word ayya is spelt ama , 38 and therefore 
in all likelihood the Trivandrum mss also follow the same orthography, 
although Ganapati Sastri is silent on the point It must thus be regarded as 
Still uncertain whether the ligature is to be read as yy or as ;; , or again be 
looked on as representing a sound intermediate between the two (Pischel 
193 284) P adds that the reading yy is assured because o'f the hesitating 
orthography in words like tuyyadedi niadedt. but in this P is grossly mis- 
taken , for P admits that } is preserved only — or at least mostly— at the 
point of contact in a compound but is elided generally in the middle of a 
word (Printz 15) , niadedt may therefore stand for ntjadedi as well as for 
nlyadedi since intervocalic ; is dropped in the same way as intervocalic y 
cf anlaa (antaja) Avi 14 piiama (pujariiya ) Caru 34 rad (raja) Svapna. 
6 etc. Thus it is evident that it is a futile attempt to try to place the treat 
ment of Skt. ry in our dramas on the same footing as in the Turfan Frag 
ments 19 

Page 22, line 13 The Chayii is perfectly right in explaining the com 
pound safthikida as $a${hkito , see Morgen stierne, Ueber das Verhallms 
mischen Caru u Mjccha 30 The rendering of P is grammatically fault 
less , unfortunately it makes no sense. Expand the compound }a^thi(satn 
bandhi)kjtadevakSrya (= kjta$af{hisambandhideiakarya ) ‘one who lias 
performed the religious duties [111} (pertaining) to the sixth’ , for the trans 
position of the members of a compound, see Pischel 603 . for the significance 
of the sixth, see the discussion on the tithi scheme and the time analysis 
of the Caru in my Studies in Bh5sa III, /AOS 42 67 ff Lastly, it may be 
pointed out that the usual reflex of -rth , in our plays is tth and not t(h , 

11 See also hw footnote to Pisharotis transliteration of the Prologue of the 
AscniyacodSmani BSOS 3, 116. 

19 Lrsw (ZD\fG 72 207) has fallen in the same trap through the omu*ion 
of the editor to report, about the orthographical peculiantj of southern mss. 
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c( altkavavara (arlkavyapara) C5ru 10 alt ha ( artka ) Svapna o4 and 
el ewhcre. 

Page 23 hue 12 P has failed to notice that mkkhanta of our dramas 
lias a parallel m mkkhanta of the Turfan Fragments (LOders 61) 

Page 26 (Line 12) The Mag in which the Nom Sing of thema 
tic stems ends in o as ahead) remarked is no Mag *° Printz s treatment of 
the dialect of the Cowherds as Mag has been rightly rejected by Wellcp 
ed Bala Vorwort p in f — (Line 14 ) Better to correct the text reading to 
Nandagovaputto pa$udo Bala 3o as Weller (op cit p 40) has done tx. 
cause the construction of a loc. abs. with jadappahudi is harsh — (Ltne 15 ) 
The Ardham in which the Nom Sing of thematic steins ends in o i* no 
Ardham — (Line 30) It is a notable observation of P that m the pbys 
before us there are instances of Acc Hu Masc ending in -am m 5aur and 
Mag But his remarks on the subject call forth following comment (1' 
All the examples cited by P but one are from iSaur the exception is atnha 
It akam C2.ru 14 (2) With the exceptions of two adjectives, tadtsat t and 

amhaltSakam all the words refer to inanimate objects (kesa gucchaa gumhaa 
gu i a paara masaa phana saadaa and pat aha) (3) In the example la i 

dava sehaltagumhaam pekkhami kusumtdant i a no vetti Svapna 33 gutnha 
a t is Nom. Plu. and not Ac c Plu P was evidently misled by the position 
of pdkkhamt and has taken gumhaam as its object The object of pekkl umi 
however is not gumhaam but the whole sentence torn {112] dava sehalto 
etc (4) Pkt grammarians (Hema 1 34) permit the optional forms guna 
(m.) and gttruam (r») and therefore the suggested change in Cara 47 is 
quite uncalled for P has here again been misled by the Chaya The text 
reading is dkapitrusapakkhai adtda savvagununam hanti and P want, to 
correct the text reading gunanam to gunam but gw attain is clearly noth ng 
more than an incorrect contraction of guna nam (5) It is questionable 
whether we have to correct panam (Svapna.) to pana or to correct pa a 
( Pratijna ) to panam or agam to let them both stand like so many doub 
lets m Pkt (6) With regard to masaa i it should be remarked that in Cara 
5 the Nom. Plu has the identical form masaani 11 which makes it doubtful 
whether in Pratijna the word is ured as mas. or as neut (7) If sakafa is 
n saadaa- could I think, quite easily be also n I am not able to check the 


0 TThe use of the cerebral $ is certainly pecul ar Though unnot ced by 
Prakrit grammarians t is not altogether unknown to Praknt orthography The 
Shahbazgarhi Mansera and Kalsi versions of Aioka s edicts are full of words pelt 
w th the cerebral f A few examples chosen at random are Rock Edict XII Sh 
avraprasamdam M savraprasadaru K faiapa$m dam III M part$a XIII K }C 
alhi armsaye lbd. athaiasabhmtasa devattam piyaya P yada$ ne laj ne VIII Sh 
dcdava$abhtsito sato 

21 The text reading s avia dakkh tr.amasaani bJ avtssatill repeated by the 
Vdu$aka on p 6 of the text. 

11a 
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example, as P has omitted to give the reference to the text (8) As a refer 
ence to the Petersb Diet will show pa[aha is used sometimes as n and 
what is more important is that the passage cited (Bala 62) is not Ardham. 
(9) P has not given a single instance of any of these words being actually 
used tn these plays with masc. ending to show that they are used in (the 
Prakrit of these dramas as masc. nouns on the other hand he has cited 
(p 25) a number of cases in which the gender has actually changed from 
m to n enkusa puru$akaia guda narako vasa svapna, and tantfula 
some of which are used in both genders indiscriminately And as pointed 
out above none of these words (with the exception of the twojidjectives) are 
piotected against neutralization by their meaning as they are all names of 
inanimate objects (10) Lastly it is worth remembering that Prof Luders, 
after a most exhaustive and minute investigation of the entire material has 
succeeded m establishing this peculiar form for Ardham. and Mag only 
for Saur its propriety is still questionable (Luders Epigraphische Beitrage 
III — Sifzungsb Preuss Akad 1913 p 1009) It should seem then that 
while there is a distinct possibility that some of the instances cited by P a e 
Acc. Plu Masc. formed with the termination am m others there has most 
probably been a change of gender The claim of P is justified to fil3J a 
certain extent, but it is undeniable that P considerably overshoots the 
mark. 

Page 27 ( Line 23 ) The propriety of assuming a Loc. Sing Fern m 
aatn is questionable we should sooner assume an unauthorized Sanskriti«m 
— {Line 27 ) vma Cam 79 has been correctly construed in the Chaya as 
Nom. Printz has been apparently misled by the text reading vadaant * 
which is only a misprint for vadlanti duly corrected in the second edition 
(p 97) — {Line 32 ) There is no need to correct Ujjawio to Ujjaime m 
Svapna 21 22 (first ed pp 20 21) since Ujjatmo is not Gen Sing but a 
nominal adj ( — Ujjayintka or Vjjayimya ) derived from Ujjaymi P has 
again allowed himself to be misled by the Chaya 

Page 30 {Line 2 ) P has misunderstood the passage cited by him 
the subject of bhavissadi is uiaanam and not tam which is the predicate 1 — 
{Line 3 ) tam Svapna. 33 is not Acc Plu Masc but Nom Plu Ncut (see 
above) -~{Lme 25) It is uncertain whether ttna/it Pratijna 46 should be 
regarded as Masc. or Neut since masaam Cam 5 6 has been used once as 
Nom Plu (see above) 

Page 31 lines 29 31 6 saf/Ju sattann and all ham refer to the day of 

the lunar month and not to the hour of the day cf affkami khu ajja Caru 
53 Further kalatChami Pratijna 50 is not the black eighth hour but the 
eighth day of the dark fortnight of Sravana when hm was bom, a day also 
known as Krsna?tarru 

34 hne 27 The text reading 4 adaanti CSru 79 is only a misprint 
ns already remarked for ladianh corrected in the second edition The sign 
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of the medial * was displaced and knocked off by the superior Devanagari 
figure 4 The Chaya correctly renders it as vadyanle a fact which should 
have put P on the right track 

Page 35 lute 36 It is not quite clear to me what P means by future 
forms with thematic t unless he is referring to forms like ukkattlhsstdt 
Svapna 17 jtvtssidt Dutagh 54 The Turfan fragments have preserved 
Pavvajissitt (Luders 48 footnote 1) 

Page 36 Une 23 No need to correct pucchiadt to pace / iadi if the s°n 
tence is understood aright see Belloni Filippi Note {114} cntiche ed 
esegetiche al Carudatta di Bhasa Rtv studi onent 9 586 

Page 41 line 16 In explaining aamia Pratijna 11 as Abs of rt gam 
P follows the Chaya and has been misled again for by reading the passage 
himself he could have seen that agamya in that context does not make any 
«ense here Soma is obviously acamya ccamana being a ceremony wluch 
always precedes the praijama The stage direction acamya is particularly 
frequent in these plays 

Page 44 ( Line 11 ) 5 ama occurs in the Bjhatkathaslokasarograha 5 

114 and 9 70 as pointed out by Winternitz Ostasiat Zeitsch 9 290 and 
in MattavOasa, — (Lme 19 ) & uvonhatia Avi 79 to judge by the context 
is not Waschwasser but some other accessory of the bath perhaps oint 
ment — (Line 26 ) The reference for kvmbhavajaa has been left out inadver 
tently 

Page 45 {Line 2 ) If tunma is the same as tunhta of the second edi 
tion (p 21) it will hardly be necessary to assume the improbable meanirg 
Schwiegertochter for an imaginary word tunma since tunhia is a regular 
derivative of Skt tupuka silent, which g ves a thoroughly satisfactory 
sense see my translation (Oxford Umversty Press 1923) p 21 — (Lire 
4 ) The successive steps by which pankhu Bala 14 is reached appear to 
be these Skt pSmsu > Pkt paih$u 2 pat ikhu pamkhu whether the form 
is valid and admissible is another quest on about the meaning, however 
there cannot be any doubt see Weller Die Abenteuer des Knaben Knschna 
Anmerkungen p 94 — (Line 7) Instead of correcting ladnassaa Care 1 
4 to padwassaa- (as suggested by P ) adopt the reading of ms. kha padi 
tessa (Skt prattveSya ) Corn 4 footnote . — ( Line 13 ) S pad tsar a ts as 
Ganapati Sastki in his commentary to the second edition of the Pratijfia 
explains, a charmed protective thread worn round the arm (hastaiharyan 
rakfosulrom ) m support he quotes KeSava praiisarastu syad hastasatre 
nrsonfayoh l vranasuddhau ca kecit tu stnyam pratisarS i vtduh \ — 
{Line 21 ) For S landuo see now Morgensnerne Ueber das Verhatin^ 
ztctscheti Caru u MjCcha p 27 f who has undoubtedly proposed a very 


1VACKERNACEX, Alt nd Grcntm I § 118. 
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satisfactory cxplana £1153 tion — (Line 22) For lohi also see Mono* 
stiehne op cit p 26 who refers to a Dnyavadana passage cited by 
Monier Williams — ( Line 24) Both the form and meaning of honit 
Svapna 59 are quite dear The Chaya rightly explains it as hunkjti honti 
- hum ti for hum tit lit hum making that is following the narrative 
with the ejaculation hum in order to show continued attention «ce m> 
(OUP) p 57 and explanatory note 20 Cf the analogous derivative* 
jha{ tit ta4 ttt and see examples in RaSika to Paijmi 6 1 98. Se® also 
now Belloni Filippi Rtv studi orient 10 370 

We will now revert to p 5 of the thesis where Printz has presented m 
a collected form the most important peculiarities of the Prakrit of the=e 
dramas, which establish according to him (p 47) the antiquity of the 
dramas as also in a remote manner the authorship of Bhasa. In regard to 
these alleged peculiarities, 23 I have to submit the following remarks and 
reservations (1) mella ( inatra ) according to P is later than matt a It 

may be so But matla is mentioned by grammarians like Hemacandra and 
occurs m the Kalyanas also It cannot therefore be said to be peculiar to 
the Trivandrum plays. (2) Svarabhakti u in purusa is correct in Saur 
according to Markaijdeya. (3) puruva (instead of puvva Skt purva ) ifc. 
is found in the Turfan Fragments and may therefore be regarded as a genuine 
archaism. (4) The regular cerebralization of / is a characteristic of Mala 
yalam mss also found m most of the southern editions of classical dramas 
recently published it is not a peculiarity of the Trivandrum plays. (5) 
In the hesitation between the reflexes tin and - tin (TUrfan nti ) of in I 
see a confusion between the Saur and Mag forms an explanation which 
harmonises with the frequent representation of ny by tm (the Turfan rus. 
'how tm ) (6) The alleged change of dy (m ud y ) and -try to yy is 
ur £11 63 -certain since the symbol used in southern mss to represent tie 
ligature is ambiguous These doubts are only strengthened by the incon 
sequent treatment of initial y (7) The change of k? to kkh instead of 
cch signifies nothing relative to the age of the plays (8) Some of the 
instances of Acc Plu Masc ending in ant cited by P are valid others are 
doubtful or spurious (9) Nom Acc Plu Neut in -am appears to be a 
common if not the regular form m Malayalam mss (10) The Loc Sing 
Fern ending m dam as well as altanam (for attanaenn) I regard as Sans 
kntisms as there is no authority for them anywhere else (11) vaam 
amhaath lava and htssa are true archaisms as they are documented by 
actual instances in the Turfan Fragments But it appears now that they 


3 See also W E Clark JAOS 44 101 f — Clark takes exception to my use 
of the term archaism but there can be I th nk, no question that the forms men- 
tioned by me are archaic that is to say they belong to the Old Prakrit in 
contradist ncticsi to the rest of the Prakrit of the dramas, -which is mostly Middle 
PraJcnt That 13 exactly the sense in which I u'e the word archaic. 
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are not peculiar to the Trivandrum plays, since they are a!«o found in other 
Malayalam mss of in part, very late plays such as the Mattavilasa Naga 
nanda and others (12) koca I am unable to account for (13) In view of 
the genh of the Turfan fragments ganhadt appears to be a misformation a 
hybrid Tadbhava (14) The Part Pres Pass m tamatia , I am inclined 
to regard with suspicion (15) As has been observed by P and other 
writers, these mss contain dear instances of thd inhibition of simplification 
of double consonants and compensation lengthening Malayalam mss in 
general as appears from test editions of dramas published in recent years 
favour this inhibition (16) kana and gacchia are tme archaisms, but 
aamia should be deleted from the list since it is a reflex not of agamya but of 
acamya (17) The u«e of ma with Imp, Inf or Abs and the employ 
ment of Part Perf Pass as nomen actioms are matters of style and have 
no bearing on the question of the age of the plays 

The more important of the general observations regarding the Prakrit 
of these plays scattered through the above pages mav be conveniently sum 
manzed as follows Firstly, e\en if these plays be Bhasa dramas (or as 
some scholars think adaptations of Bhasa dramas), the Prakrit they contain 
is not necessarily Bhasa s Prakrit since our ny=s are barely 300 years old 
Secondly, owing to faulty classification Printzs citations of Mag and 
Ardham. forms are useless for purposes of dialect differentiation Thirdly 
£117} we cannot be sure that forms like matta (matt a) purusa (puwjcrl 
eva are archaic or even legitimate Prakrit forms unless we find corroboration 
from more reliable sources they may be mere Sanskntisms. Fourthly the 
treatment of the ligatures jn ny ry in our mss is confused and inconsequent 
hence in regard partly to the near possibility of confusion between saur and 
Mag. forms and partly to the ambiguity of the symbol representing the liga 
ture ;/ yy Printz s attempt to bring the treatment of these conjuncts m a 
line with their treatment m the Turfan fragments and to base thereon chrono- 
logical conclusions regarding the stage of development of Bhasa’s Prakrit 
may be regarded as having signally failed Fifthly the most important con 
tnbution to the subject made by Printz is to have shown that the mss of 
our plays contain some instances of the Acc. Pfu Mate ending m am though 
the instances are not quite as numerous as Printz supposes them to be. 
Sixthly besides this noteworthy form the mss. contain a few more instances 
of genuine Praknt archaisms but as these latter are met with also in Mala 
yalam mss of classical dramas and of even later southern productions the 
Praknt argument is inconclusive and cannot by itself be safely made the 
basis of chronology Seventhly and lastly a satisfactory solution of the 
Bliasa question cannot be reached from a study merely of the Prakrits of 
the plays. 

July 1924 
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nameless, an assumption on the face of it, not less improbable than the 
other® 

Next take the lack of accord with the rules of theorists like Bharata as 
seen in the admittance, into our pfays, of stage fights and death scenes, which 
were avoided m the classical drama, and are in part expressly forbidden by 
Bharata. This has been utilized by the protagonists of the theory as another 
proof of the antiquity of the plays. But this explanation, like the previous 
one, has all the appearance of being another subtle attempt at exploiting our 
ignorance of pre classical technique, being m the la«t analysis nothing more 
nor less than a deduction from the a prort assumption that the plays m dis 
pute are pre-dassical The Mahabhasya passage enlisted by Keith (The 
Skt Drama p 110) in this connection does not in any way countenance the 
assumption , for Weber s theory of mimic killing ol Kamsa and mimic bind 
tng of Bali, which has repeatedly been shown to be inadequate, must, un 
fortunately, be finally abandoned now, after the conclusive proofs brought 
forward by Prof Luders* to show that the Saubhikas and the Granthikas 
were both merely raconteurs or rhapsodes —The conflict with the rules of 
treatises on rhetorics admits of another explanation which must be pro- 
nounced to be quite as plausible as the former, if not still more so 'These 
innovations it has been urged have been introduced in quite recent times 
with a view to producing a more arresting stage effect, to striking a more 
popular note m the presentation of Sanskrit plays , and there is ample cvi 
dence to show that these plays have indeed been very popular, as stage 
1128} plays, in Malayalam where some of them are even now regularly 
pioduced by professional hereditary actors, locally known as Cakyars and 
Nangyare (Pisharoti BSOS 3, 112 f ) 

Then there is the argument based on similarities in diction and ideas 
between these plays and some celebrated plays such as sakuntala These sum 
laxities are dearly equivocal While they can on the one hand be u«ed 5 to 
prove that the striking ideas of the author of the anonymous plays have been 
fieely borrowed and amplified by others they can on the other hand be also 
used with equal cogency, to support the view that the anonymous compilers 
of these plays have found in the works of dassical dramatists a splendid 
hunting ground for bons mots and happy thoughts* And the protagonists 
of the theory have to admit that no strict proof of indebtedness is possible. 
Keith (op at p 124) confidently assures us that ‘the evidence is suffi 
cient to induce conviction to any one accustomed to weighing literary evidence 
of borrowing.’ Yes, but what is the test of ones being accustomed to 
weighing literary evidence of borrowing ’ 7 Presumably, the susceptibility 
to the conviction being induced 1 


Pisharoti BSOS 3 115 * Die Saubhikas, SB4IF 1916 698 ff 

See for instance Ganapati Sastri in the Introduction to his edition of SV 
C[ RAM in Zeitsekr f Ind u Iran ( ZII ) 2 260 
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The previous history 1 of the discussion centering round the thirteen 
anonymous dramas discovered by Pandit Ganapati Sastri and attributed by 
him to Bhasa is sufficiently well known, and there is no need to repeat it 
here in detail It will suffice to observe that many distinguished scholars, 
whose researches in Sanskrit literature entitle them to speak with authority, 
fully agree with the learned editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, and 
whole heartedly support him m attributing these plays to*Bhasa The theory 
has not however won entire satisfaction Prominent among the dissenters are 
Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya, Barnett, Bhattanatha . Svamin, Rangacarya 
Raddi, Kane, and (latterly also) Pisharotj, who all agree in placing the 
dramas after the seventh century ad, and in regarding them as the work 
of c ome paltry playwright or playwrights Between these extremes lie the 
Mews of Winternitz and myself We accepted the Bhasa theory, but not 
without some reserve, while recognizing that the propounder and the sup 
porters of the hypothesis had a strong prvna facie case, we held at the same 
time that the evidence adduoed did not amount to a conclusive proof (see 
above, vol 26, p 232) 

One peculiarity of the Bhasa problem appears not to have been clearly 
realized by most previous waters on the subject This peculiarity i« that 
there is not a single argument advanced on either side that may be regarded 
as conclusive and that has not been or cannot be, met by an almost equally 
sound argument on the opposite side 

Let us consider some individual instances Take the fact that the title 
of the work and the name of the author are not mentioned £127]} in the 
rudimentary sthapana of these plays This omission is explained by the sup 
porters of the theory on the assumption that in pre classical times details 
like these were left to the preliminaries and are therefore not found in the 
sthapana * The explanation possesses a certain degree of probability, but 
nothing more since it involves an unsupported and unproved, though plausible, 
assumption — On the other hand those writers who deny the authorship of 
Blusa explain the omission on the ground that the plagiarists or adapters, 
whose handiworks these dramas are, had very obvious reasons to remain 


* [JBBRAS NS 1 126-143] 

1 Bibliographical material vail be found m m> “Studies in Bhasa (V) 
above vol 26 pp. 230 ff 

* Krrmt, The Smsbit Drama (Oxford 1921), p 1J1 
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nameless an assumption on the face of it not less improbable than the 
other 3 

Next take the lack of accord with the rules of theorists like Bharata as 
seen m the admittance into cxir plays of stage fights and death scenes which 
were avoided in the classical drama and are in part expressly forbidden by 
Bharata. This has been utilized by the protagonists of the theory as another 
proof of the antiquity of the plays But this explanation like the previous 
one, lias all the appearance of being another subtle attempt at exploiting our 
ignorance of pre-classical technique, being in the la^t analysis nothing more 
nor less than a deduction from the a prort assumption that the plays in dis 
pute are pre-classical The Mahabhasya passage enlisted by Keith (The 
Ski Drama p 110) m this connection does not in any way countenance the 
assumption for Weber s theory of mimic killing of Kamsa and mimic bind 
ing of Bali which has repeatedly been shown to be inadequate, must, uh 
fortunately be finally abandoned now after the conclusive proofs brought 
forward by Prof Lucers* to show that the Saubhikas and the Granthikas 
were both merely raconteurs or rhapsodes —The conflct with the rules of 
treatises on rhetorics admits of another explanation which must be pro- 
nounced to be quite as plausible as the former if not still more so These 
innovations, it has been urged have been introduced m quite recent times 
with a view to producing a more arresting stage effect, to striking a more 
popular note in the presentation of Sanskrit plays and there is ample cvi 
dence to show that these plays have indeed been very popular as stage 
£128] plays m Malayalam where some of them are e\en now regularly 
produced by professional hereditary actors locally known as Cakyars anu 
Nangyars (Pjsharoti IJSOS 3 112 f ) 

Then there is the argument based on similarities in diction and ideas 
between these plays and some celebrated plays such as Sakuntala These simi 
bribes are dearly equivocal While they can on the one hand be used* to 
prove that the striking ideas of the author of the anonymous plays have been 
ficdy borrowed and amplified by others they can on the other hand be a/so 
used with equal cogency to support the view that the anonymous compilers 
of these plays have found m the works of dassical dramatists a splendid 
hunting ground for bans mots and happy thoughts.* And (he protagonist;, 
of the theory have to admit that no strict proof of indebtedness is possible. 
Keith (op at p 124) confidently assures us that the evidence is suffi 
cient to induce conviction to any one accustomed to weighing literary evident, 
of borrowing. 'Yes but what is the lest of ones being accustomed to 
weighing literary evidence of borrowing ’ Presumably the susceptibility 
to the conviction bang induced 1 


* PiSHAKOTt BSOS 3 115 * D-e Saubhjkas," SB41I 1916 6>5Sff 

* for instance Canapau ‘m.STRi >n the Jnlroducl on to hi? edition of St 

* Ct RaM in Zetlseht f Ind u Iran ( 211 ) 2 260 
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Then there are verses in these dramas that are found cited or criticized 
in different treatises on rhetorics They have been used by those who favour 
the Bhasa theory to corroborate their view that the^c are works of a veiy 
considerable wnter iwho could be no other than Bhasa The rhetoricians 
being mostly silent on the point we do not know that the verses quoted were 
taken from dramas by Bhasa It cannot however be denied that the view 
can claim for itself a certain degree of plausibility —On the other hand it is 
also not quite impossible that these verses might have been appropriated for 
their own use by adapters at a moment when the creative faculty being too 
severely taxed had refused to function further 

Great capital has been made by the opponents of the theory out of certai" 
verses which are cited as Bhasa s m anthologies of Sanskrit verse but are 
not found m the present plays 7 The ar { 129 } gument is not as sound a> 
it at first sight appears. It is easy to explain their absence on the hypothesis 
that the supposed author had written further plays or poems which may be 
the sources of these citations (Keith op at p 105) And if that does not 
suffice it may with some plausibility be urged that these verses have been 
excerpted from some lost recensions of these dramas We need only recall 
the well known fact that m the third act of the Bengali recension of Sakuntala 
one scene is four or five times as long as the corresponding portion in f he 
Devanagan recension even the names of the dramatis personae are in part 4 
different in the two recensions® As a last resort one may even enlist the 
unquestionable facts that in these anthologies the names of authors are fre 
quently misquoted the same verse is attributed to different authors and 
finally verses attributed even to Kalidasa and other celebrated dramatists ar* 
not found in their extant works 

I have so far dealt with some of the minor arguments advanced on 
either side and tried to show that they are utterly inconclusive There are 
however some arguments that are considered b> their propounders as decisive 
in character and to these we shall now" turn our attention 

One of these arguments is that our plays are begun by th~ Sutradhara in 
contradistinction to the classical plays and that this characteristic of the 
l lays by Bhasa has been pointedly alluded to by Bana in the distich in wh ch 
he celebrates the great dramatist This argument on which the supporters 
of the theory place so much reliance is doubly fallacious and the great effort 
made to find m this fact a proof conclusive of the authorship of Bhasa must 
definitely be pronounced a failure The verse from the Harsacanta states 
merely that Bhasa s dramas were begun by the Sutradhara It is the perver 
ion of all probability to find m this innocuous statement a distinguishing 
characteristic of Bhasa dramas, because every Sanskrit play we know of 

’ Cf Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya Sarada vci 1 p 7 

Sakuntaia ed. Monier Williams (Oxford 1876) Preface, p vu 
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all tiie dramas b> Kal dasa Harca Bhavabhuti and other dramatists were 
likewise begun b> the Sutradlura. The latter fact is <omcwhat obscured by 
the circumstance that instead of the correct shorter formula nandyante 
{130} sutradkaral; «ome northern manuscripts read 
nandyante totak pretiSait sulradbatoh 

these words being placed between the benedictory \er*e (or verges) with 
which all dramatic manuscripts begin and the introductory prose speech ct 
tfe Sutradlura. When the stage direction read* merely nandyante sutradha 
ml} there is no question that the Sutradhara docs no l enter at the point 
where tins stage direction is inserted and murt be supposed to be on the 
<tage already for the simple reason that the manuscripts contain no «tage 
direction announcing his entrj Who recites the nancG follows from the three 
Uon of the Nafya&astra of Bharata (Ed Kavyanub adh 5 \ 93) 
sutradkarah pafhet lalra madhyamani staram afnta/ 
nandim 

In view of this dear statement of Bharata can we legitimately draw any 
conclusion other than that the nancfl of the classical dramas was recited by 
the Sutradhura him«clf 7 Tlius according to the testimony of the vast majo 
Vity of manuscripts and conformably to tlie rules of rhetoricians, the proce 
dure is that the Sutradlura first recites the benedictory stanzas (with which 
manuscripts of all dramas commence) and then proceeds with the prose 
speech assigned to his role The words nandyante sutradkarah of the northern 
ffl.wnscnpt.s then mean at the end of the nandl the Sutradhara (continues 
speaking) This is the view of the commentator Jagaddhara • and it appears 
to be perfectly sound If it is admitted that the plays without exception wen* 
begun by the Sutradhara with the recitation of benedictory stanzas, it is clear 
that the position and the wording of the first stage direction has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the question whether the play is begun by the stage- 
director or not The only difference between the manuscripts of the Tnvan 
dram plays and the northern manuscripts of classical plays is as regards 
nomenclature as has been already pointed out by Winternitz ( Ostastat 
Zettschr 9 28a) Such being the care it cannot any longer be maintained 
that Bajja had the intention of drawing attention to any distinguishing char 
actenstic of Bhasas £131} works by saying that his plays were s ttradhara 
hrtarambha Baijas only object is as Keith (op cit p 91) has justly re 
marked to celebrate Bhasa s fame and to 'how his wit by the comparison 
in the same words with some not very obvious object of comparison Baija s 
verse is merely a subhasita as will now be admitted by every unbiassed 
cntic. The discussion whether in this verre from the Har?acanta there is an 
allusion to some technical innovation of Bhasa in shortening the preliminaries, 


* Malatimadkava Ed Bombay Skt. Senes p 6 
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combining the functions of the Sutradhara and the Sthapaka, taking the pro- 
logue away from the SUupaka and placing it in the mouth of the Sutra- 
dhara. and much other vague speculation of the kind (Lindenau, JBhasa- 
Studien, pp 10, 37) is mere verbiage The Trivandrum plays at any rate 
offer no occasion for the discussion of these questions and, what is more 
important, furnish no answers to them 

Our conclusions on this point may be summarized thus " (1) the nandi, 
which used to precede all dramatic representations, being invariably recited 
by the Sutradhara, all Sanskrit dramas are su t rad haTakjtdrambha ; (2) it is 
thus wholly inadmissible to regard this attribute as specifying a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Bhasa’s dramas , and therefore (3) the argument which 
seeks in the position and the wording, in our manuscripts, of the stage direc- 
tion nandyanie etc a proof conclusive of Bhasa's authorship is utterly devoid 
of cogency Furthermore, it has now been shown that all Malayalam manus- 
cripts of dramas begin m the identical manner If it then still be true (as 
Keith asserts, Ind Ant 1923, 60) that “ by this decidedly noteworthy fact " 
(namely, that these plays are begun by the Sutradhara,) they are “eligible 
to be considered Bhasa’s ’ , then all Sanskrit dramas are likewise eligible to be 
considered Bhasa’s ’ 

Several efforts have been made to prove m these dramas traces of later 
date than Kalidasa , but most of the arguments, 10 as has in part already * 
been shown, are quite inadequate to support the conclusion It is also im- 
possible to find cogency m the argument advanced first— to my knowledge— 
by Kane , 11 and then repeated recently by Barnett 12 that the Nyayasastra 
of Medhatithi men- £132} -tioned in the Pratima is the same as the Mam 
bha$ya by Medhatithi (c 10th century) The different eastras have been 
mentioned in the Pratima (v 8/9) in the following order . the Manavxya 
Dharmasdstra, the Makes vara Yogasastra, the Barhaspatya ArthaSastra, 
Medhatithi’s Nyayasastra and lastly the Pracetasa Srdddhakalpa If the view 
mentioned above be right, we should, m the first place, be unable to explain 
satisfactorily why the Nyayasastra of Medhatithi should be separated from 
the Dkarmasastras of Manu , then there is the difficulty that the Manubkefya 
i e , strictly speaking, neither a work on Nyaya (Logic) nor a fiastra (Keith, 
BSOS 3, 295) More important than these is in my opinion the following 
consideration There is something so incongruous in citing Medhatithi's com- 
mentary on Manu in juxtaposition with such 6astras as the Dharma, Yoga, 
and Artha, and the Srdddkakalpa, said in this passage to be proclaimed by 
gods and progenitors of the human race like Manu, Mahe^vara, Brhaspati, 
and Pracetas, that, to say the least, the explanation cannot be considered 
very happy In fact the context compels the conclusion that the Nyaya- 

10 For Instance, Pishaeoti. BSOS 3, 107 f 

11 Vundha-jnSna vistara, vol 51 (1920), p. 100 

11 BSOS 3, 35 
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iastra is a science of the same order as the other Sastras mentioned in the 
list, and that Medhatithi is an author real or imaginary of the same stand 
mg as the rest of the authorities mentioned by Ravaija Whether such a 
work as Medhatithi s Nyaya^astta (or at least some notice of it) has come 
down to us or not seems to me immaterial Moreover the boast of Ravaoa 
the primeval giant, that he has studied Medhatithi s commentary on Manu 
would be such a ludicrous anachronism that we must refuse to credit even 
an alleged plagiarist of the tenth or eleventh century with such an abysmal 
absurdity The only effect of admitting such an explanation of the Nyaya 
rostra would be to make the enumeration and the whole boast of Ravarja 
farcical which is far from being the desired effect It is thus impossible 
to accept the identification of the Medhatithi of the Pratima with the com 
mentator on the Manusmjtt 

Now finally the Prakrit argu me nt At one time I my c elf held the view 
that the archaisms in the Prakrit of these plays would throw 1 some light on 
their age but my -anticipations have not been realized It has now been 
«=hawn that in Malayalam manuscripts of dramas of even Kaldasa and 
Harsa we come across archaisms £133} of the type which are claimed to be 
peculiar to the Prakrit of the dramas m dispute most of these alleged pecu 
^ hanties recur moreover in dramas by southern writers of the sixth and later 
*“ f centuries (PisHAROTf BSOS 3 109) It should seem that the Prakrit of 
the dramas) is a factor depending more on the provenance and the age of 
manuscripts than on the provenance and the age of the dramatist In the 
course of a lengthy review of Bhaias Prakrit (1921) by Printz published 
. elsewhere, I have expressed it as my opinion that the Prakrit archaisms can 
not by themselves be safely made the basis of chronology and that a satis 
factory solution of the Bhasa question cannot be reached from a study of 
the Praknt alone (above pp 103 ff ) With ponderous dogmatism Keith 
insists that there being evidence of Bhasa s popularity — strictly speaking 
only of the plays attributed to Bhasa— with the actors in Malayalam it is 
only necessary to suppose that they modified the Prakrit of the later play* 
in some measure to accord with the Praknt of Bhasa (Keith BSOS 3 296) 

The explanation would have value if and only if all the plays in dispute 
could on independent evidence be confidently attributed to Bhasa but suJ’ 
is not the case Keith s argument only begs the question 


However desirable it may be to obta n a decis \e answer to the ma n 
question in the affirmative or negative, it is quite clear that neither of tlie 
■elutions proposed will stand critical investigation The problem appear to 
be much more complex than hitherto generally supposed As is only too 
often the case, the daims of both s des seem to be only partial truths in a 
sense these plays— at least some of them, at present quite an indeterminate 
number— are Bhasa s plays and m a *ense they are not 
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That they are not original dramas seems to follow with sufficient cer- 
tainty from the absence of the name of any author in both the prologue of 
the dramas and the colophon of the manuscripts. The explanation that in 
pre classical times the name of the author was not mentioned in the prologue 
of the plays involves a gratuitous assumption wholly lacking proof Fur- 
ther no satisfactory explanation has so far been offered by those who regard 
all these dramas as Bhasa s why the name of the author c hould not have 
been £134} preserved in the colophon of a single manuscript of even one of 
these thirteen dramas The Turfan manuscript of one of Asvaghosa’s 
dramas 13 has preserved intact the colophon of the last act, recording the fact 
that the drama is the SanptttTaprakaraiui by Asvaghosa It cannot, there- 
fore, with any plausibility, be urged that the colophons of the oldest manus 
cripts of dramas did not contain the title of the work or the name of the 
author , and it would be demanding too much from probability to expect the 
■wholesale and accidental destruction of the colophons of all manuscripts of 
a group of thirteen dramas by one and the same author 

The true character of these plays was partly recognized by Rangacarya 
Raddi and by two Malayalam scholars A K. and K R PishAroti The 
mam thesis of Raddi 14 was a negative one , it was to prove that the plays 
could not be by Bhasa , and the whole of his lengthy article on the subject 
comprises practically of a destructive criticism of the arguments of Ganapati 
S\stri He docs not however lose sight of the possibility tliat these plays 
may be abridged versions of the original dramas by Bhasa, prepared by 
some modem poet or other ’ The Pisharotis also look upon the«e dramas 
as compilations regarding moreover the Trivandrum SV as “an adaptation 
of the original Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa. The two scholars were not 
able to support their claims on more solid ground than that there is a living 
tradition preserved in the circle of Malayalam Pandits to the effect that 
these * play’s are only compilations and adaptations (PISHAROTI, BSOS 
3 116 , compare Raja 211 1923, 264) But a substantial basis for thi« 
assumption lias now been supplied by Sylrun 1-f.vi s discovery' of certain 
rcicrenccs to Bha«as SV m yet unpublished manuscripts of two treatises on 
ihctoncs 

In a notice of these manuscripts L£\l If A 1923 197 — 217) publishes 
certain information which throws more light on this perplexing question than 
anything elre tliat lias recently been written on the subject . but Lfvi appears 
not to have realized the full significance of his discovery, unless indeed I 
hive misunderstood him which is easily possible In the article cited above 
Uvi £135} draws attention to the mention of the SV and the DandioeStu 
tlatta, as n!«o to certain quotations from these dramas m the Ncticdarpa^a 
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(ND > by Ramacandra and Gupacandra and the A a(akolak}ana (NL) by 
Sugaranandin One of these quotations differs tn a very important particuhi 
from all quotations «o far adduced. We have found verges from our dramas 
cited and criticized in works on rhetorics but without any mention of the 
‘ource we have seen verges cited in anthologies o\er the name of Bhasa, 
but without mention of the work in which they occur we ha\e lastly found 
verges quoted as from a SV but without specification of the author Either 
the name of the author or that of the work, connected with the# \crse cited 
ha« hitherto been mvanabl) m doubt , sometimes both have been m doubt 
Now for the first time we ha\c some datum which connects a verse wiJi 
Bhasa as also with a «pccific drama by him the sere is cited m the ND 
with the specific remark that it is excerpted from the SV by Bhasa From 
the fact that this verse is not found in our pla> L£vi concludes that the latter 
is not the authentic SV by Bh5sa ( JA 1923 199) 

Let us first make it dear to ourselves what is the exact meaning of the 
little word unauthentic with which we are asked to condemn the drama 
Are our editions of the works of Kalidasa authentic in the same sense as our 
editions of the works of say Goethe’ Are they authentic in the sen=e that 
the text they present is the text exactly as conceded and finally written down 
by the reputed authpr ’ No one will be prepared to deny that the Prakrit 
of the dramas may have been gradually modernized in the course of trans 
mission or that the Sanskrit portion may have suffered a Iittfe at the hands 
of well meaning diaskeuasts or that lastly some few \erscs and even secret 
may have been interpolated or omitted As has already been remarked a 
«cene in the third act of the Bengali recension of Sakuntala is four or five 
times as long as the corresponding part in the Devanagan version The play 
VtkramoTiasi has come down to us in two recensions of which one contain* 
a senes of Apabhramsa verses that are entirely ignored in the other Such 
being the case what is the justification for considering even one of the shorter 
versions, which are apparently older than the other in every detail an exact 
replica of the original in the form m which it left the hands of the dra £13Q 
matist who composed it ’ It 'eems certain that the tradition fluctuated ard 
fljetuated at times considerably 1S Still we do not make such a bustle over 
the fact that authentic works of Kalidasa are no longer available 

Be that as it may there is another aspect of this citation that appears 
to have a positive value The verse reads 

padakrcnlam puspam sosma cedant silasanam | 
nunam kaetd thastna mam drstva sakasa nata |j 

(Read gala ) 


is Compare Sten KOnow Das tndische Drama p. 66 * Jetzt and wobl die 
masten der Ansicht dass kerne der uns vorl egenden Rezersionen den Uretxt des 
Dichters Kaldasa! repraesentiert. 
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The king of Vatsa, regarding a stone bench_ in the pleasure garden says • 
’“The flowers are trodden under feet. 

The stone bench retains still its heat 
Forsooth some lady who was seated here. 

On seeing me, has departed in haste" 

Commenting on this verse Levi remarks that we find in the Trivandrum SV. 
' dislocated ’ elements of the scene as written by Bhasa Such is however 
not the case. There is no dislocation at all All that may have happened 
is that the ND verse has dropped out of the text of the Trivandrum version 
The situation in our play is this In the first scene of the fourth act 
Padmavatl and Vasavadatta are promenading in the pleasure garden, ad- 
miring the beauty of sephalika bushes in blossom. Padmavati’s maid begs 
her to seat herself on a stone bench in or near the Sephalika bower, and she 
herself departs to pluck flowers The ladies seat themselves on the bench 
indicated and indulge in a tete-a t£te Presently Padmavati, to her conster- 
nation, discovers that the^King and the Jester are strolling leisurely in the 
direction of their arbour She thereupon proposes to her friend that they 
themselves should move away and hide in a neighbouring jessamine pergola 
The King and the Jester approach the &phalika arbour just vacated by the 
{'137} ladies. At this point there is in our play a small hiatus, all but im 
perceptible. Standing near the bower the Jester abruptly remarks : “ Her 
Ladyship PadmSvatl must have come here and gone away " Wc fail to 
understand why the Jester should make this curious unmotivated remark 
The missing link is evidently the ND stanza, which furnishes the requisite 
motive for the remark of the Jester We arc here told that the King, on 
observing that the surface of the stone bench is warm, surmises that some 
lady who had been sitting there, on seeing him approach, had hurriedly de- 
parted, crushing under her feet, during a hasty retreat, the flowers lying 
-cattercd on the ground The King has no idea who that lady was v But the 
observation of the King sets the Jester thinking who shrewdly surmises thit 
it must have been Padnvlvatl 

This recapitulation of the situation should make it dear to tlie reader 
that there i> no great * dislocation ’ of the elements of the original scene as 
far as it may be surmised from the quotation in the ND . All that is needed 
to restore the text is the replacement of tlie new verre at the point where 
there is a hiatus in our version. 

In the same artide Lfvi has another quotation which also has sore*, 
bearing on the present question. Tlie other treati'c. the NMakalaksaoa, pve*» 
without any mention of the name of the author, an extract from a SV. to 
itlu«trate a device with which the transition from tlie preliminaries to tl« 
rvam action of tlie play is achieved and a diameter is mtrodutrd Tlv 
quotation b : 
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nepathye sutradharqp it tsar imam srutva pa' hah [ aye kalhani lapot anc 
’py utsarana \ (vitokya) kathafh mantn Y augandharayanah 
Vats&ajasya rajyapratyanay anam kartukamah 
Padmavatiyajanenotsaryate |[ 

“The stage director (sutradhara) on hearing the order for dispersal 
shouted behind the scenes repeats 4 How now t Even in a hermitage people 
are being ordered to disperse.’ (Lookuig a«ide ) ' Why, the minister 

Yaugandharayana, who is seeking to restore to the King of Vatsa his king 
dam is being turned away by the servants of Padmavati ’ ’ 

[138J It is extremely unfortunate that the name of the author of the 
play has not been mentioned in the NL The omission, depriving us of cer 
tarnty, leaves us to surmise that the author is Bhasa , but the conclusion is 
inevitable unless indeed we postulate the existence of three Svapnavasava 
dattas parallel to the three Kumarasambhavas, now famous in the history 
of Sanskrit literature 

The prologue of the SV cited by the author of the NL. is evidently 
worded differently from ours The elements revealed by the extract are 
these there is a stage director, and a dispersal (utsarafla) of the crowd 
behind the scenes (nepathye) The stage director hears the orders shouted 
out by the servants of Padmavati and sees the crowd being dispersed In 
that crowd he notices Yaugandharayana who is there to carry out his plans 
for the restoration of the King of Vatsa The same elements are present in 
our play Here the stage director, on hearing the noi<=e behind the scenes 
announces that he will go and find out the cau^e of the commotion, which ha 
does Behind the scenes is shouted out the order for dispersal (utsarana) 
The stage director thereupon explains to the audience that the servants of 
Padmavati are dispersing the crowd of hermits We observe the repetition 
of the identical word utsarana and the similarities between the exclamations 
of the stage director in the extract and of Yaugandharajana in the Trivan 
drum version 

Sutradhara (NL ) i Yaugandharayana (TRiv ) 

aye katham tapoione 'py katham ihapy ulsaryate ) 

utsarana | j 

Consequently on the evidence of these two extracts, of which one is 
expressly stated to bej from the SV by Bhasa, and the other is presumably 
from the same source we may safel> assume that though the Trivandrum 
play is not identical with the drama known to Ramacandra and Sagaranandm 
m the 12th century it does not differ from the latter very considerably the 
two are near enough to each other to be styled different recensions of tlie 
drama by Bhasa My own surmise is that the Trivandrum Svapnavasava 
datta is an abridgement of Bhasa s drama with a different prologue and 
epilogue, adapted to the Malayalam stage. 
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Here follows a summary of the 'important conclusions arrived at above 
to which are added certain auxiliary observations on the character of the 
present group of plays. 

Vitally important are the following facts relating to these plays which 
will throw a deal of light on the subject and which may not be ignored m 
any future investigation of the question namely, that these plays form a 
part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors in the Kerala country , 
that the manuscripts of these plays are by no means rare though they ap 
parently are the jealous preserve of these actors , and lastly that the latter 
produce these dramas sometimes as a whole, and sometimes in detached and 
disconnected parts Of Pisharoti BSOS 3 112 f , Raja ZII 1923 250 f 

The circumstance that these plays have been traditionally handed down 
without any mention of the name of the author whether in the prologue of 
the plays or the colophon of the manuscripts is an almost plain indication 
that they are abridgements or adaptations made for the stage and they have 
in fact been regularly used as stage plays m Malayalam 

These plays show admittedly many similarities verbal structural stylis 
tic and ideological, which suggest common authorship But m the absence 
of more information as to the originals of which these are evidently adapta 
tions it would be unsafe to dogmatize and postulate, at this stage, a common 
authorship 

The coincidences in formal technique are almost certainly to be explain 
ed as due to the activity of adapters. It has been already 1 pointed out that 
the professional actors who produce these plays often stage only single acts 
selected from these plays , and it is reported that in passing from one act 
of some one drama to another act of a different drama these actors are in the 
habit of prefixing— quite naturally, it seems to me— to each act an appro- 
priate introduction consisting of a benedictory stanza and a short prose speech 
or dialogue announcing the character that is about to enter as well as the 
business Our prologues appear to be such introductions which thus owe 
their similarity merely to a peculianl> ol local histrionic technique The 
preliminary benedictory stanzas which £140} are condemned on all hands 
as bad \erses, have all the appearance of being also the handiwork of these 
adapters , the short formal bharatavakya seems likewise to be a sort of a 
formulistic epilogue It would be a mistake to see m these external co- 
incidences a proof of common authorship of the plays. In order to ascertain 
whether two or more of these dramas are by the same hand we shall have 
therefore to employ some other tests which ha\e not so far been used by any 
previous wnter on this subject The speculation regarding the identity of 
the rSjascfiha of the epilogues (Kosow, op at p 51) is wholly without 
meaning , the expression seems to have been left intentionally vague so that 
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the same stanza could be conveniently used on any occasion and at the court 
of any king Significant is the similarity between our epilogues and the 
hemistich from the MBh (12 321 134) 

ya imam pjthivlm kjtsnam ekacchatram prasasti ha, 
to which I have drawn attention elsewhere ( JAOS 41, 117) 

The Praknt archaisms have no probative value for the antiquity or the 
authorship of the dramas It is, however, not impossible that some of the 
plays may have preserved so to say in fossilized condition a few really 
archaic forms inherited from the old prototypes Of this character seem to 
be the Prakrit accusative plural masculines m ant, noted first by Printz 
(Bhascfs Prakrit, pp 3, 26 , but see above, p 111) 

Similarly the metrical portions of the dramas appear to have preserved 
some epic usages ( JAOS 41, 107 ff ) It seems impossible to believe that a 
dramatist who normally wrote good Sanskrit could not produce verses gram 
matically more correct than the following 

smaramy avcmlya 'dhipateh sutayah (SV v 5) 
jnayatam kasya putreti (Bala n 11) 
stngatam prcchase katharn (Pafica u 48), or 
aprccha pulrakjlokan (Pratima v 11) 

As regards the stage fights and the representation of a death on the c tage 
m these plays, a plausible explanation is that they are, as suggested by K R 
Pisharoti (BSOS 3, 113), comparatively £141} modem innovations intro- 
duced with a view to producing a more striking stage effect But it is still 
an open question whether some of these elements may not be survivals 
derived from an older dramatic technique This reservation does not hold 
good however, m the case of a final death scene The practice of these 
dramas can form no exception to the general rule prohibiting a final catas- 
trophe , the Orubhanga is not intended to be a tragedy in one act It is the 
only surviving intermediate act of an epic drama This follows from the 
fact that the play has no epilogue, m which particular it resembles the Duta 
gha(okaca, which m one of its manuscripts, as reported by Pisharoti ( The 
Shamaa 4 (1924) 19), is actually and nghtly called Dutaghatotkacanka 
Some slight confirmation of this <urmise we find further in the report of C K 
Raja ( ZII 1923, 254) that there is extant in Malabar a dramatized version 
of the Ramayapa in 21 acts 1 Even apart from that, there is no doubt 
that any spectacular representation ending in a death whether of the vilkut 
or of the hero, would be repugnant to Hindu taste and foreign to Hindu 
genius, — unless it be an apotheosis a canonization of the hero as in the 
Nagananda 

The verse BhasanStccakre ’pi etc., said to be a quotation from the Sukti 
muktavali of Raja&khara proves by *t«clf little or nothing for Bhisa s author 
12A 
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ship of Svapnavasavadatta since the authenticity of the former work and 
quotation is open to criticism. It is not generally known that the preceding 
verses make out that Bhasa was not only a contemporary of Har§a (evi 
dently Har?a Siladitya of Thanesvar) but also a washerman by caste and 
the real author of the triad Ratnavali Nagananda and PnyadaPhka a 
statement which we have every reason to discredit That the Pre Kahdasian 
Bhasa did write a Svapnavasavadatta follows however with tolerable cer 
lainty from the evidence of the ND by Ramacandra (/A 1923 197 217) 

The more important reasons for regarding our SV as closely related to 
Bhasa s drama of that name are these To start with there are the name, 
and the style as also the merits of the play which has won general recog 
nition as a work of high order The rhetorician Vamana cites a stanza 
which not only occurs in our play but fits evidently well m the context It 
contains scenes compat £142} lble with those suggested by the quotations 
fiom Bhasa s drama cited in rhetorical treatises by Ramacandra Sagara 
nandin as also by Saradatanaya (cf Ganapati Sastri, JR AS 1924 668) 
From the second of these it follows that Bhasa s drama opened like ours with 
the entry of Yaugandharayaija (accompanied probably by Vasavadatta) 
followed by that of Padroavati and her retinue —From Saradatanaya s sum 
mary it would appear that some scenes are wanting in our version — The 
Dhvattyalokalocana cites apparently a lost \erse siancitapak$ma° etc It 
is a mistake to argue that this verse cannot have a place in our play Even 
if it does refer to Vasavadatta as it appears to do it may be easily included 
in a reminiscence of the King.— The statement of Sarvananda Temams, for 
the time being, unexplained unless we arc prepared to adopt the emendation 
suggested by Ganapati Sastri which it must be admitted is an a priori 
solution of the difficulty 

There is some reason to believe that th* SV and the Tratijha are by 
the same author In the concluding act of the SV it will be recalled tlicrc 
is an allusion to the fact that in the nuptial ntes celebrated at Ujjayini after 
the elopement of Vasavadatta the parties to be united in wedlock were re- 
presented mcrcl> by their portraits There is no reference to tins marriage 
by proxy in the AcIJumoti fsogffra nor in the Bihatkathamenijan and thcre- 
foic there was probably no reference to it in the Bjhatkatha either it appears 
to bo a free invention of the dramatist It forms however an important 
element in the denouement of our SV it is therefore significant that tlicrc 
is a dear allusion to it in the concluding act of the Prntijftf also 

As regards the GSmdatta I have seen no reason to abandon my former 
mcw if AOS 42. 59 fl ) that our fragment is probably the original of the first 
frxir acts of the MicchckcVka but if it is not that it is suggested it has 
preserved a great deal of the original upon which the Mtcchakefika is ba«ed 
M> coodusioro are on1> strengthened b> Mowxnstiebsx s independent etud> 
of the relations between the two plays. From references in one of Hie nrw 
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Sahitya works utilized by Levt it follows that a drama called Daridtatifru 
datta was known to the author of this treatise , the M?cchaka(tka is named 
separately, which shows that they were two £1433 different dramas , both 
of them had however evidently the same theme The DaridTacarudatta had 
at least nine acts, and the two plays developed to the end on very similar 
lines. The rhetorician does not tell us anything about the author , <*> its 
authorship is still uncertain 

My view of this group of plays may then be briefly summarized as 
follows Our Svapnavasavadatta is a Malayalam recension of Bhasa's 
diama of that name . the Pratijnayaugandharayana may be by the same 
author , but the authorship of the rest of the dramas must be said to be still 
quite uncertain It may be added that Bhasas authorship of some parti 
cu'ar drama or dramas of this group is a question wholly independent of the 
homogeneity or heterogeneity of the group as a whole. Indeed the only factor 
which unites these plays into a group is that they form part of the repertoire 
of a class of hereditary actors The Carudatta is the original of the Mrccha 
katika The five one-act Mahabharata pieces form a closely related, homo 
geneous group , they appear m fact to be single acts detached from a lengthy 
dramatized version of the complete MBh. saga— a version which may yet 
come to light, if a search is made for it The Urubhanga is not a tragedy 
in one act, but a detached intermediate act of some drama The present 
prologues and epilogues of our plays are all unauthentic and comparative!) 
modem 

November, 1924 



the porumamilla tank inscription of bhaskara 

BHAVADUKA : SAKA 1921* 


Inked estampages of the subjoined inscription, which commemorates the 
construction of a tank, were prepared by the Madras Epigraphical Depart- 
ment in 1903, and it forms No 91 of the Epigraphist’s collection for the 
year 1902 3 It was briefly reviewed in the Annual Report on Epigraphy 
for 1903, and it has also received a short notice in an article by the late Mr 
Venkayya entitled Imgation in Southern India in ancient times 1 The 
record is incised on two slabs, one smaller than the other, set up in front of 
the ruined Bhairava temple at PommamiHa in the Badvel Taluk of the 
Cuddapah District, situated m 15® 1' N and 79° E The latter district 
being very dry, cultivation is in general possible only with the help of arti 
ficial stonng of water The imgation tank at PommamiHa is, according to 
the District Manual, one of the largest in the Taluk The inscription, apart 
from its historical importance, presents vanous other points of interest, not 
the least important of which is the light it sheds on the tank building activity 
in ancient India. 

As regards orthography, the inscription follows the same system which 
is to be observed in other inscriptions from the Telugu and Kanarese Dis 
tricts. A superfluous anusvara is inserted (1) before a nasal + consonant, 
as in fnimnya 11 13, 46 , also m 11 19, 36, 89 (2) before h + consonant, 

as in Vtjay&nkvayam II 34, 35 , also in II 57, 65 (3) before nn as in 

ujayomnnatah 1 36 (4) before rm as in katnrma 0 1 82 We find also 

the doubling of a consonant after an anusvara in chamchcha* 1 18 As in 
other inscriptions, we notice the mixing up of the two forms of iisarga sandhi, 
as in °lahssaumya° in 1 23 , also in 11 29 83, etc , and the writing of thth 
for tth in “rthlhcma 0 1 IDO, and of jh)h for jjh in 'pay ojhjhitam 1 12 Other 
examples of [98} incorrect orthography are the following 1 113 m for ji , 
I 39 ji for ru , confusion of the sibilants & and s in 11 20, 22. 29, 37, 52, 
54 and 95 , tut for tut in II 66 and 83 , confusion of d and dh m II 51, 104 
and 109 , sporadic adscript of y to an initial vowel as in yetad (for etad) 
1 21, yet = ana (for eh = ana) 1 105 The aspirates are sometimes di«- 
tmguishcd from similarly shaped non aspirates bj means of a short \crtfcaf 
stroke added below the letters, as m the modem Telugu alphabet. There v 


* lEp lnd„ 14 97 1091 

* See the Director-General * Annual for l°QQ-4 Part II pp 202 ft ~-A 
resume of the contents of the inscription is included in the new edition of the 
Cuddapah Dulrvf Gazrttrrr 
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inconsequence m the doubling of consonants after r cf II 7, 10 etc on the 
one hand, and II 6, 16 etc on the other Rough i (doubled) is used once 
m the nomen propnum Devatjaja (L 109) It remains to be remarked that 
the letters are incised between equidistant parallel lines running along the 
breadth of the slabs — It is necessary to add a few words on the language of 
the inscription Excepting the benedictory words at the beginning of the 
record and a few phrases employed further on to introduce some of the 
stanzas the whole of the inscription is m verse The language is extremely 
meagre Sanskrit and the verses are devoid of poetic embellishment The 
writer is indeed guilty of the gra\est mistakes of grammar and syntax, most 
of which are noticed in the foot notes to the text and translation To men 
tion just two of them here in I 37 disi purve praUshfkitah is used for dm 
pmvasyam pralish\hapitah , and in the first sentence of v 16 the lerbum 
actionis is omitted — In respect of lexicography the following uncommon 
words and expressions deserve notice kptt (11 29 39) = "composition ' , 
iataka matjika (1 47 = ‘ tank nourished , on the analogy of nadi matftka, 
etc , bhrama-jala gati <U 69, 90) *= “sluice (’) , madkya kurma (I 73) 

— elevated ground in the middle (’) , bhu vara (1 79) = ‘king* , gdmgeya 
(1 111 ) = " gold ” 

The object of the record is, as remarked above, to commemorate the con 
struction of the tank at PorumamiJia by king Bhaskara alias Bhavadura 
son of Bukka 1 (v 49) The following analysis gives a synopsis of the 
contents of the record The grant commences with invocatory and mtroduc 
tory verses (w 1 10) the succeeding stanzas give the genealogy of the 
donor, Bhaskara Bhavadura (II 11 22) the next few verses recount the 
merit attaching to the building of a tank (23 27) then are given the details 
of tank construction and the specification of the site of the tank, date of its 
construction, etc. (28-45) then the usual imprecatory and benedictory 
stanzas (46-49) and lastly, the specification of the adhtkann of the tank, 
and the composer of the record (59-62) The only new facts in the history 
of the First Vijaya nagara Dynasty* with which the inscription furnishes us 
arc the following (1) Bhaskara alias Bhavadura (a name which is net 
known from any other inscription) was the son of Bukfca I , and thus the 
brother of Harihara II Bhaskara was placed in charge of the eastern pro- 
vinces— which he ruled from the ‘ top of the sublime Udaya gin ’ (in the 
Nellore District) , (2) Bukka I had four brothers, viz Hanhara, Kampana 
Marapa and Muddapa and (3) Anantaraja was one of the ministers of 
Bukka I— The cdhkonn of the tank was DCvaizSjan, son of the minister 
(probably of Bhaskara) Kumaragin Natha (v 50) — The writer, who was 

3 A succinct and connected account of the facts in the history of this dynasty 
cleaned from stone and copper plate record^ is furnished b> Rao Sahcb Kn'hna 
Cssrai m fus piper entitled “ The First Mpyarapira D)7zasty its Yictmyt and 
hfmistm.*’ (See the Director Comers Annual for 1907-8 Part II pp 235 0) 
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rewarded with a gift of land was the poet Limgaya Machanaryya (te 
Machana son of Limgaya) of the family of the Kautsas resident of Nimda 
pura (v 51) On completion of the tank lands under it were handed over 
to a number of Brahmanas (v 45) 

The question of the construction of the tank is shrouded m some ob'cu 
nty on account of the umntelligibility of the termini used in the description 
of the tank s It would be, therefore, as well to start with the facts regard 
ing the tank as it now stands I have been able to gather the following in 
formation through the kind courtesy of Mr Banerji the Collector of Cud 
dapah [993 "whom I had addressed on the subject 4 The tank which is 
situated about two miles (and as the inscription also tells us) to the east of 
the village called Ponimamilla is elongated m shape being some 7 miles 
long and 23 miles broad The bund consists of four natural hills connected 
by three short earthen dams nvetted with Cuddapah slabs The western 
flank thus consists of practically the range of hills which runs north and 
<outh between PorumamiUa and BadveL The total length of the artificial 
bund is about 4 500 ft , the total length including the hills is about 14 000 
It At the deepest section the bund is about 12 ft wide at the top and 150 ft 
at the bottom, and about 33 ft deep The tank has two sources of supply 
one natural and fhe other artificial The latter was constructed about 20 
years ago The natural feeder is a stream called the Maldevi river— The 
reservoir is provided with four sluices two of which ha\e been repaired in 
recent times and provided with screw gear, and there are five weirs. This is 
tile actual condition of the tank at present 

From the inscription wc learn that in the twelfth century of the Christian 
era tank building was looked upon as one of the seven meritorious acts which 
a man ought to perform during his lifetime. The tank at Poranumilh was 
called Anantaraja sagara. It is also stated that for two years 1 000 labourers 
were working daily on the tank and the dam , and 100 carts were engaged 
in getting stones for walls which formed a part of the masonry work. The 
dam was 5000 rekha dontjas long including the hills, 8 Tckha-daiujas wide, 
and 7 high. Besides the author gnes os the twehe sadhanas of the Pom 
marrulla tank, and six doshas of tanks in general Much of this latter is 
clothed m very obscure language. Nevertheless with the help of the decenp 
tion of the tank given in the previous paragraph we arc able to get a fairly 
dear notion of what the author wishes to convey s In the chatur bhtama 
jela gah wc have a reference to the four sluices , and in the range of hills 

* To Rao Saheb Krishna Sastfi I an indebted for the explanation of several 
of the technical expressions. 

* Some time agoi when I visited the site of the tank. I took the opportunity 
of verifying and correcting the statements in this report Scxre few fresh cb*rva 
dons which I made on the spot have a ho been embodied in the succeeding remarks 

* ?ee notes 6-8 on p JOS and 1 2 on p ICO 
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forming the western flank of the tank we must look for an explanation of 
remarkable phrase tad yoga kkamdo girth Again as the Maldevi nver ends 
3t the tank the tnyojana must needs refer to its length from the source 
to the point at which it enters the tank — One fact which may be gleaned from 
the measurements of the tank preserved in the record is of no small signt 
ficance Knowing as we do the dimensions of the bund in terms of the 
rekhn dandas as well as in feet we are m a position to compute the equiva 
lent of this standard of linear measurement current in the Telugu District 
1 J the 14th century For this purpose it would be safest* to compare the 
values for the height of the bund which I imagine would offer the least 
variation In the above mentioned Report of the Collector 33 ft is quoted 
as the height at the deepest section of the bund Taking now 20 ft a« the 
minimum height for the bund of any large tank of that size, the a\ erase 
height of the bund in feet works out to be (20 + 33) — 2 — 53|2 ft This 
must roughly correspond to the 7 rekha d and as of the inscription The 
equation will be 53[2 = 7 and this gives us roughly 1J yard as the equivalent 
of the rekha-danda which, by the may corresponds approximately to the 
distance from the top of the shoulder of one arm to the tip of the middle 
hnger of the other arm measured along the chest for an a\eragc man I 
mention the latter fact, as it is well known that m primitive times a stand 
ardiscd (but locally varying) value of the lengths of portions of the human 
body served as units of length cf the Indian measures anguh hasta danda 
and thc,European foot * 

One other feature of this record deserves mention here. Early in the 
beginning of the inscription (w 1-3) we find enumerated the character! tics 
of an edict ( Sdsana lakshano) which include hints on composition and the 
significance of the metrical foot (gana) with pOOJ which a fasana com 
mcnccs (v 2) The latter is a curious «pccimen of 'upcrstition the gv a 

via ( ) when standing at the beginning of a iasena secures bliss rw 

( - ~ in the same position secures wealth, etc 1 Further we Icam that 
in a faultless verse the 1 1 sorgo should stand at the end of tlic comp’ete Nana 
und not at the end of the first half (v 3) 1 

The inscription is dated on the I4th of the bright half of the month of 
Karttika m the cyclic year Saumya correspond ng to Saka 12^I 4 (expired) 
and hahyuga 4F0 There is some doubt ns to the week-day The 
syllables guru in 1 58 which evidently introduce the name of the 
week day arc dear enough and (he following letters rwst be read as pushja 
as the vertical stroke between the aksharas tu and pu is nothing but an 
accidental depression in the ftooc- In that case it would Man that the 
week-day was Thursday and the ttekskalxa Pushy a. But Dewan Bahadur 


• Esprrved by the duanocTan namff-ektkjat ta aid in nuewied 
symbols. 
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Swamikannu PiLLAi, whom I had addressed on the subject, informs me 
that the ttthi ended on Monday, the 15th October, AT) 1369, at about 7 
ghaftkas after mean sunrise , and the nakshatra for that day was ^Svini, 
nhicb came to an end about 47 ghaltkas after mean sunrise. 

For purposes of orientation the localities Sri parvata (le Sn-sailam), 
Ahobala Siddhavata, Udaya gin and PorumamiJIa are mentioned Of these 
only Siddha vata needs to be specially noticed here Its denomination in 
the inscription is dcsaka, le subdivision of a country therefore the name 
could well be, I think, linked with the modem Taluk Siddhavattam in the 
Cuddapah District, the boundary of which is not far removed from the site 
of the tank 

A reference to Hemadns Danakhant}a (which is undoubtedly what is 
meant by Hernddn kph ill 1 39) shows that that work enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of an authority in the Telugu country at the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury of the Christian era 


TEXT 1 

[Metres v 1, Anushtubh ( Sloka ) , v 2 Sdrdulavtkridtta , w 3-4, 
Anushtubh (Sloka) , w 5 7, Sdrdulavikndtta , v 8, Mandakrantd , w 9 10, 
Anushtubh {Sloka) , v 11, Smdiilavikridda , w 12 13, Anushtubh ( Sldka ) , 
v 14, Upajah , w 15 36, Anushtubh (Sloka) , w 37 38, SardulvikndUa , 
vv 39 40, Upajatt , w 41-43, Anushtubh (Sloka) , 44, Sardulavikridtta , v 45, 
Anushtubh (Sloka) , w 46-47, Salmi , w 48 50 Anushtubh (Sloka) , 
v 51, Sardulavikridtta , v 52, Anushtubh (Sloka ) ] 

First stone 

1 l[l] 3^[^3 ‘W* l[G qoiqfavTTt [n*j •» 

3 ^ n[m] 3[pr]rj- 

f^[vi]- 

4 [^] ^ i(i)« 

[101]5 [ ft ] ^^rwi[?HTn3*hT [ •* ] snr m nute 

6 irii 3TfTOnr[a]T3hJ- 


7 From the original stone and a set of inked estampages. 

8 At the top of the inscription are engraved from left to nght figures of 
VighneSvara with his vehicle, the mouse the Lingam the Sun and the Moon 

0 Read 

10 The Syllable q was inserted later and engraved above the line in the 
original 

11 Read 

11 IIcre an “"Pty *P^ce tn the onginal showing traces of letters scored out 
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7 toirctoM i ftynlfy^ 13 *[*i] 5ira[;i#sgSPn] n [\] w 

8 frr^m%raFm^n^: [i*] [?n]5nr: 18 

^ livii 

9 h^i tesiwi 3357 ^ ^r^Tr 

10 [ 1 *] gM^f]^- 17 

11 ^ asfrt TO: swr^ ( - ) iwh snrsi- 

12 f.Grr^dfygM «nwn*rr[f3Sj<j 1 iztm Jiff [^ — # ] is ^f?w 

13 ^if sgsra* «r: [ 1 *] ste s( - )'^ni3^ qw[®]?- 

14 ^1 citt^ qmira w q ? 1 g^fw 11^11 [s]«7T- 

15 f«4«idi %s4\^tnsl<i[%] ’rr? ^rf^n [?r]^n 
vjjWk:] 

16 >itlvlTRTl W: [ 1*3 %ftfriftTTgR: ST mm [t]OTS[:] 9^: 

17 mmj: firTdifcRffwavWW^fVw*: ti«» 

18 Rgn^ g R qft g :5 4^[ ^ jsftwsfSwf^i d[pm- 

Hm 

19 W <wq.w»*g«i wi ^ra qig 3 ^ ei[f^(-)^>Hrc*ftgfHdT «t- 

20 IK 11 gs: g fogRre ai ftar[5 a fa]5mfM [i # ] jpt 

£wmn- 

21 I® n «?TH3Tlig^4 IJHII *rc*?R3j.[ <j ] 

ftto ['*] 

22 B^nfvpiipw to TO«ri m*n [ ftft ]ilr[ w J»TEn^nft ftgg 

23 sOJ^wrcaORF^ 1 snrrat n [ <dw i t ®J- 

24 [i*]tns?n sftefof:*] < 7 - 

1102)25 3 s3 tot ^r® [^ -*] wtNn^m3[Rt-] tin 11 NprjcratftTR?: 

26 sfterrl* [ 1 *] w-y^id. g[w ‘nun 

27 3py qfenfwiPiRvy <;u «i *t[:J [i # ] «rr?thn<rerw 

28 ’iWBti’ 1 nu % ftgiBgfereP3^fa$r to[si>< 58 fr. 


** Read “sfsrt. 

*• Read ^ 
i» Read^i/” aftern|f. 
« R«d “spqSpft. 

54 Rc2dtr*T£n. 

s> Read tr?f, 

« Read f^Tr. 


14 Read JjfV. 

,T Read 
s» Read »ig; -?. 
81 Read 
*« Read f^*_ 

*• Read ^ 

” Readj^ 


55 R«d 

«• Read VTOT*. 
** Read “jfrTg*. 

*' Read fnn^n*. 
,r Read ?TH*. 

»» Readg^ after 
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30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


36 

37 

38 


s: i limn 

tjiciti hspjjfi war Jnwgrfqt i] qi qa -I’l'-irot are- 
aim: q^t gii nv-*.tl qremm ga qtm [puji^q Iineiki'ia: [i*] [ai]- 
gWraaJjrastqi a uraarwag. nnn srtatMHiRimRps- 
® qroftira [l*]ga(-K gsufimal ai^Mna: l[l*] [)>H (i) 
OTK i m i iig gsftfmgqTffEifaai [i] giradial aw mri ta- 
QTrn(— )®4 in [ c]it suffcqi so aft araftqtftei (sic) aswt [i*: 

jjnqa'qin toft(-)5rai: m*n <ia gis^iSq ag gitg wrih[ : i] 
si(-)Tir5qft>iq^iil f^fe 5 * q.P] nfiifEa: iiq°ii o ’atqqftifhfni 
ga(~)q. fira[s]ni off [i*] faomaqMit miORtft ftstfoq 
[n 31 * n ] 

%O l l% f ftm [if]°I fTS(-)q. qHFqitest: [l*] TraqHJTOtta “spiR, 
maiggri 113311 unqr m ^qg qafaiaiyiaiurm- 
a; [i*] goftaraiojfcrra s^fit a gfii: K 113511 tot- 
-Hai. ilia ek-iqa a 3TCiq:[ I *] IT> ;* 'I '-Ijl [*Tl[lV.-I 

mums U3« liimiil siwtfa fm5jtntflra[f5]3: [ i* ] nm g®. 
qtagaraoi laialfan nr® 113111 urn igqg ailt a gam qm- 
twi [i*] aaihro^qi ntflnteiRr* w>, 113511 mrm- 
omrw afajiraigm gft [i*] aw 5(-)nre® mprera: ®- 

*wiw |I3»H sigairos ’’spj mTjmfrqRl [ :i* ] aa- 

qmrgmg41 mrfmr q^ggs: ti3[tf]u aaim[ii] 
«flmiaB5is(-)'mlra4f^m55ii[%] [i*] mftioiqmJt- 
[q]w qaar li ntga 113311 atm[3q] [%- 

q: Tun [ l* ] Tawtqqflrlfqw afait atmim^ 39 ii% «m fg[®]n- 
[103152 tqtwft[f*jCT5»imf5?fH fwi” [i*J g E inf i ifiHie ' .w qm 
53 mimfti qrrert i>5iu mat: miviniS a nai 
t^»- 

'°n^ aat an msBwIMi gh H5.3li ft««t *’at[a]mit a 
mat ii’ik'jiil: [1*] agw?wi[— *]gaiag5TnRi[g]- 
afit 1 iftg mgmmg i[i*]»»»oii g^5it^nami[m] 

11551113°. 111 mats 3 rn[ 3 a)a l! aiiaqa *.iffzi(~)z- 


39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


[I*] 


54 

55 

56 

57 


R «4%n:. 

Rradgd^ 

““O-Bifert. 

RcadqJ^ 


** Rcad &31. 


R«d^. 


“ Readjjf,'. 
" Read Vq. 

“ R °4i^?l'. 
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58 Si nun Hilt ysaiitsjti “gri[gni]f¥t git [ 1 *] 

59 snp -rsfeV: #5 git ssgftflHl HVili fsrfSafcfj tra- 

60 jn^IFTTH] [ 1 *] yrniHi TnUPEnmg- 

61 iotpt ttrait nun *mfeSt nang grift ftnwltft] ?nnf«- 

62 spft 39. mnirmttftnrasi Mg^VlRrat ntfftt] [1*] 

63 ntg^iyrafiritiHiRt ««w«st 

64 tan ftfawat “ oafe-Ai f i tw^ fra Tw r: nun 


65 

66 
67 
63 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 


Second Slone 

at "foatfftsW VWW T *! * 7 - 

TTT- 

53 flJ? [l*] 

9r3rnra^a?ww5^tT:-ia 

ji^rcnvmsr g^»r[s*] ftu? 4 ’ 

gft nvn arr£ 

zw [l*3 ^T3* 


fa* -an £ n**ui 5T- 

‘’gmitefirat [c> 
U041 77 (i*l *n- 

78 ^MtfnriRTOrfT 

79 *nsws?*- 

80 01 nvoti aeff^m a £• 

81 a Wa? [i*j [fl]*TTftrfafa- r 

82 gfe(-) fonaH! *ra tnn 

83 imin «w3frr *V^(:)^Kr5‘ 

84 ermxrfan- [t 4 ] 

85 wra *Mr srr 3 farj^ n«[i)i 

86 “btaH^a fayrn-f i OttHfa . 

87 [1*] fa[ft}- 

88 1 tv 9.11 Vnjw - 


« J The vrmcal itrcke tt> the facsimTe between *1 aid 3 appear* to be due to an 
actSdcrial depression in the atone at that point, 

41 Readq^fa’j . ** Reader} wrorgl]' masctlire. 

" KndfoffH’. «» Read Tf^TTPtnT. “ K<ad *?Xf 

« RradVW “ Rfad probably*, 41 K« d ^fe*. 

„ Hca d ‘F’TT . 44 Rrad'^t*. 44 K«d 
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89 EH’jWTHftniH nsnft: «!■“ 

90 awr agwrnrar!?!:'' 1 aftrar- 

91 amt [>*] fttiJiTnft'aftraan- 

92 srafaHtfira: 5ta Jjjlarr- 

93 wiksvi*!* AmiHtuaaii mall 
9+ * [Sjaurem^arf Sra u- 

95 Sftwi [i*] “ifttJTjjrisaSn bjitmi’ 1 - 

96 na«ti njiSaaufilTat' 0 

97 a Tn*fr%nn Vij&il g 'i h [i*J 

98 awm«<<f;smigEfi *n^i ai- 

99 % atfiSaig w[sn]rrc iia[3]n{i) rniETOi- 

100 tramSir. [n*] gwFaln i * 1 [vrlTTffT^T^rrn" 5 

101 <£& «& v i s 4)0) tnrfk[:] [i“] 

102 wtfot <nf&<9'irPi ggt gjir ai- 

103 tlU T iil : liasii 

104 ^ “q ra i &iftaa rea [i*] SHifcrEnn- 

105 Rtfit RrerREfega ir naan 

Uos] 106 *rfn=ft sT% asSarSi sjipii [i*] a air- 

107 ’m a!RHi(-)at ferrai <tg<m nasu 

108 5>nifriRai(-) [ar] aaaareurar^'- 

109 *[■] [i*] arfvreft aarera ^"na arflranE; im.ii 

110 ftanwnR3[i]ai3RfSiaiai»ii- 

111 a £i&-mii< aiita awa^ 11 t- 

112 Hsjqia; ‘’saiai 351 atsua’ [i*] 

113 [a]a aTp[ft]ai[n]a a 0 [<t]rr=n sftR%- 

114 (- Jiiam-JHM.M+.r-iai ritk [ anu- 

115 a iMiii anfHRTOa anfr famj; 

116 Crg <mfer [i*] arfi an^E!i[rSi ai] 

117 wpisCTiTua. IMAI1*] 


“ Read "t<aaTi8tafirat-. 

ia Read ^g Q > 

,J Read c iq}q. 

11 Read 
iT Read *ia% 


Kead“iT^j. 

59 Read °^t. 

82 Read °oyj_ 

63 R ead 0 rjtrR°. 

"'rns” 


Read 


68 Read 
;9 Read "on. 


ST Read 6S Read '’qig’’ 69 Read "or 

Read “nuj Note this hiatus 1 In the original an j sign is also 
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the Earth submerged in the ocean, placed (her, ic the Earth) in (a corner 
of) that (ocean) and (on that account) obtained wondrous and matchless 
merit, (evidently) because there was altogether no «uch (merit) to compare 
with (known till then) as (that accruing) from the establishment of a tank.” 

(V 7) May the propitious (6w a). the sole bestow er of happiness on 
l>ersons resorting to him, whom right and left eyes 78 augment the rain and the 
herbs of the three worlds , on (whose) brow (is Agni), borne of the Waters, 70 
(whose) fnend (is) the lord of riches (Kubira), whose chariot is (the 
Earth) with jewels in her interior, (whose) abode (is) Srigin (Sribailam), 
(and whose) bow (is) the Golden Mount (Mcru), protect you ,80 

(V 8) May the Earth (bearing) plentiful crops always protect you ' — 
she whose form is resplendent with (her) limbs, namely, the seven continents . 
with Mcru for her head , the nppling ocean or milk for (her) beauteous 
breasts , decorated with Rohaija* 1 and other (mountains) , with the glittering 
oceans for (her) sumptuous garments, and beautiful with mere and lotus 
ponds 

(V 9) A son a literary composition and a tank (hidden) treasure, 
a Siva temple, a forest (-grove) a Brahmapa village (these) seven (kinds 
of) offsprings are the best.” 

(V 10) A performer of these and other meritorious works was the 
earth ruler Bhaskara sumamed Bhavadura 83 His lineage I shall narrate 
(V 11) The Moon (was) bom from the Ocean of Milk. Saumya (was) 
the «on of the Mooa In his race were bom Pururavas and Nahusha , from 
the latter king Yayati His son (was) Yadu In this race of the Yadavas 
(was bom) the azure-robed (Balarama) and the blessed Han In (the age 
of) Kali was bom in his family the illustrious king Samgama 


77 What is meant is that the exploit of Vishiju is quite insignificant when 
compared with the sinking of a reservoir such as the one! sunk by* Bhaskara the 
patron of the poet. 

78 i e the Sun and the Moon 

79 In the sequence of creation as described in the Upam«hads Water comes 
after Fire hence the latter is fancifully represented to be the father of the former 

®o This is a reference to the legend of Siva Maying the demon Tripura 

81 Rohana is the name of a mountain in Ceylon It is not unlikely that a 
dhiam of the sense drohana ( hip ) is also intended 

89 In the Ganapesvara Inscription of Gan pati {Ep bid Vo! Ill pp 88 ff 
the seven offsprings are thus desenbed 

SampadxtaiT yathaval sulakjilimdhartavivahasuTagehatli \ 
saCafakatr yah sasaptabhtr etaih zanilanavan bhavalt || 

The Vanapalli plates of Anna Verna (Saka 1300) also allude to them as sapta 
samtatt {Ep Ind Vol III p 61) 

In Hemadrt-kjtU-maigena (1 33) we have again the word kjti used in the sense of 
composition ’ 

83 As remarked by Dr Hultzsch in the report on Epigraphy for 1902 3 (see 
p 6 para. 15), Bhavadura seems to be a Sanskntised form of Bahadur 
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£1073 (V 12) This king Samgama, having worshipped (the gods) Han 
and Kara, obtained by their grace a son, king Hanhaia 

(V 13) The supreme lords of the Middle Country* 4 [Madhya disc) 
extending from the eastern to the western ocean, viz the celebrated (kings) of 
the Solar and Lunar races, were occupied m doing “ foot salutation ” to him. 

(V 14) From his causing hostile kings to tremble his uterine brother 
was (known) m the world (as) king Kampana After him his younger 
brother Bukka, the crest jewel among kings, the husband of Lakshml, was 
the enjoyer of the Earth, who was perfectly constant (to him) 

(V 15) (Then) were bom Alarapa and Muddapa, two brothers of fang 
Bukka And these five virtuous sons were incarnations of the Pandavas in the 
age of Kali 

(V 16) Vasudeva, who loves his worshippers and (who had acted) m 
former times (as) the messenger (and) the charioteer of the Riijdavas, 
(having countless incarnations), became also minister of these in the form 
of Anamta. 93 

(V 17) Through having Anamtaraja for his minister king Bukka ruled 
over the whole surface of the earth and acquired the glory of DC-vemdra 

(V 18) His city, Vijaya by name, (was situated) on the bank of the 
Tumga bhadra near (the temple of) the blessed Virfipoksha (Siva), well 
propitiated on account of steady adoration. 

(V 19) Formerly the number of the sons of Safabimdu (was very 
great) in the world That is but 3 story ' (’) The countless sons of king 
Bukka were exalted through triumph* 1 

(V 20) Out of these sons king Bukka had placed Bhaskara, eraltcd 
through the gory of independent sovereignty, m the eastern direction (of his 
empire) 

(V 21 ) And he, ruling from the top of the sublime Udaya gin” the earth 
freed from the thorns (of enemies), though Bhaskara. fie the Sun is still) 
the delighter of the Earth and beloved of the Briihmaoas-** 

*« A.r the. cady Vijayanagar kings had no daim to sovereignty in nny part of 
India north of the Vindhya Madhyadesa cannot have its unral significance, but 
must refer to the country lying between the eastern and the western oceaa narref), 
the Dekkhan plateau. 

•* One must supply a verb bhe kj ta 1 <*« in the first half of the verve. 

•• The construction of the first hall of the verve 1 * not quite dear to me In 
Qi. 65 of the DnYn parvan of the Mohabhorata we are told that Sasabindu l-ad 
10000 waves, on each of whom he begat 1^00 sons. These, it 11 stated, he gave 
away to the Brahmatjas in the Afvamedha sacrifice which he performed. The 
"countless sons' of Bukka are hi$ nentonou* acts bke the tafa^amiara men 

tioned nfer to fortification on the top cf the Udaya rri Hll Even 

now U is an exceedingly strong hill fortress. 

m The pun on the words fcircfij.rtf f r.ght lotus' and 'earth*) and dn-c 
(‘Brahmna and Moon') is a very common example of the VmjdhAbh^u. 
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(V 22) Miking chanties m various ways in keeping with the treatise 
of Htmadn 89 he heard that the merit attaching to the gift of water ww the 
greatest of all 

(V 23) On the authority of the Vedas Verily all tins is water 1 ' 90 
And the Srtitt says that ‘ From water alone is produced Food , (and) Food 
Brahman 1 ’ 

(V 24) There can be no doubt (that) Water alone is the seed of the 
world of movables and immovables Why speak more’ I shall describe the 
superiority of water (as follows) — 

{ 108 } (V 25) Even that (great) Siva is the bearer of the Gatnga , 
Vishiju has the ocean for his abode , Brahma is sprung from the water bom 
(lotus) Hence Water is supenor to everything (else) 

(V 26) A shed /or distributing water ( prapa ), a well and a reservoir, 
a canal and a lotus-tank the ment of (constructing) them is millions and 
millions (of times) higher in succession 

(V 27) As the water of a tank serves to nurture both movable and im 
movable creation on (this) earth even the lotus-seated (Bnhma) is unable 
to recount the fruit of ment (attaching) to it 

(V 28) Having thus heard the supreme reward king Bhavadura the 
pious soul commmenced to make the earth tank nourished (tat aka 
matnkd) 81 

(L 48) Its procedure (was as follows) 

(Vv 29 31) It (le the tank) is situated in the country to the south of 
feriparvata (Sniaila) the great sacred place of pilgrimage , two yojanas 92 to 
the east of the sacred place ( Tirtha) called Ahobala , in the division of the 
gentle^ blessed Siddhavata natha , two yojanas to the west of his (capital) 
Udaya gin and to the east of the flourishing city of Pommanulla I shall 
(now) describe in this edict the sequence of the penod of construction of the 
tank — 

(Vv 32 35)^* In the second half of the creators life-lime’ln the tSveta 
varaha Kalpa in (the age of) the Vaivas\ ata Manu and In the 28th "iuga 


89 Namely the DSnakhapda Hemadn was the minister of the two Yadava 
kings Mahadeva (1260-71) and Ramachandia (1273 1310) See Bhandarkar 
Early History of the Dekkhan, pjx 88 f 

90 The phrase apo va etc i3 a part of the mantra with which water is punGed 
Idagum is the word idam as it is pronounced by the Yajurvedms in the recitation 
ol Vedic texts. 

81 With tafaka matjika cf the terms deva matjtka and nadi matftka in a 
similar sense. 

*’ Taking a yojana to be equal to 9 miles this distance is only approximately 
correct 

»* Construe dkatoh paradltakale dnye taddesa bhage mrnntasya tafakasya 
dvadasamgam vakshyami 
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—in that divine part of the country— in the fir=t quarter of Kali after the 
lapse of four thousand four hundred and seventy— (in figures) 4470 — year* 
01 mortals and also after the (lapse) of Saka years measured by the number 
of the earth (1) the Namdas (9) the eyes (2) and one (I)— (m figures) 
1291— m the (cyhc) year Saumya m the month called Karttika on the 
fourteenth (day) of the bright half on the auspicious day of Guru combined 
with Pushya when there was Karkataka lagna under the influence of well 
cnosen auspicious planets — 

(V 36) Of the tank constructed (at the above specified time and place) 
according to (the requirements of) the Sastra I shall in this edict describe 
tlie twelve constituents (cr/nga 31 ) for the benefit of future kings 

(V 37) (i) a king endowed with righteousness nch happy (and) de« r 
ous, of (acquiring) the permanent wealth of fame (u) and Brahmajja learned 
m Hydrology (pathos sastra ) (m) and ground adorned with hard day (iv) 
a nver conveying sweet water (and) three yojanas distant (from its source*’) 
(v) the hill parts of which are in contact with it (1 e. the tank) 36 (vi) be 
tween these (portions of the hill) a dam (built) of a compact stone wall 
not too long (but) firm (vn) two extremes (spa go) (pointing) away from 
fruit ( giving) and (phala sthxra) outside® (mu) the bed extensive and 
deep (ix) and a quarry containing straight and long stones (x) the n*igh 
bounng fields nch m fruit (and) level (xi) a water course (le the «lmces) 
having strong eddies ( bhrama ) on account of the position of the mountain 
( adrt sthana) ®® (xn) a gang of men (skilled m the art of) its construction 
— with these twelve essentials an excellent tank is easily attainable on (this) 
earth 

£109} (V 39) While ( 1 ) water oozing ( 7 ) from the dam, (u)^a!ine 
soil (ui) (situation) at the boundary of two kingdoms® 3 (iv) elevation 
(kurma) m the middle (of the tank) bed ,0 ° (v) scanty supply of water and 
extensive stretch of land (to be irrigated) (vi) and scanty ground ana ex 
cess of water (these are) the six faults m thi9 (connection) 

(V 40) Devoid of faults and adorned with a multitude of good qualities 


*» These ant (as are later on oiled sadhonos (I 70 of the text) end are no 
doubt identical with the latter 
M See above p 99 

*® This must obviously refer to the ranee of hills which is utilised to form a 
part of the dam. 

aT T e below the tank 

®* This may be taken to be a clumsy description of the fact that at the egress 
the water ts led over a stonj bed along a tortuous 1 nc so that it Issue* wh rl ng 
round with great force forming strong edd cs. 

•» Perhaps as in this case the position of the tank might lead to unpleasant 
consequences during a conflict between the ncighbounn,, kingdoms. 
im The bed ought to form a complete vaUej 


13a 
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renowned in the world by the name Anariitaraja, this endless ocean, of which 
the water is sweet, was founded by king Bhfiskara. 

(V. 41) (There were) one thousand labourers (working) at the tank 
and dam every day, and a hundred carts (were employed) for the masonry 
work of the sluice and wall (bhamd-bhitti). 

(V. 42) And this most excellent tank was completed in two years. There 
is, to be sure, no limit at all to the expenditure of money and grain in this 
(connection). 

(V. 43) The measurements in terms of rckhd^dahdas 101 of the height, 
tire width, and the length of the dam together with (the portion of) the hill 
(included in the) dam, arc here given : 

(V. 44) The dam, having eddying watcrducts (i.c, sluices) 191 (and) 
protected by Vighne&r, (Garja-pati), ISvara (Siva), Vishnu, Bhairava, and 
tire great Durgu, is one which has the enormous length of five thousand rekha * 
dawdas, height of seven and its width eight 105 And the jand (is) excellent 
and yields plentiful crops in all seasons and contains groves. 

(V. 45) This land was liberally given for the gratification of gods and 
Brahmanas. Through the merit of this gift of land the tank was made to be 
an ornament (of tanks). 

(V. 46) Just as the dam of a reservoir should not be injured, so like* 
wise the d/iorwa-dam of the ocean of kings. Therefore I, Bhaskara, repeated* 
ly request the kings on earth to protect my charity. 

(L. 99 f.) These are the ancient slokas of entreaty : 

i T 7?ien follow three of the customary verses.} 

(V. 50) The Officer-in-charge (adhikarin) of this tank is the clever son 
of the minister called Kumaragiri-natha, DevarAja by name 

(*V. 51) Having obtained from king Raghu gold by the crore, Kautsa 
gave (it as) dakshuja to his preceptor, Varatamtu, who had bestowed on him 
- the fourteen branches of knowledge By a descendant of his ( scil . Kautsa) 10 * 
the illustrious Limgaya Machanaryya, 105 of Namdapura, best, of Brahmanas 
and a follower of the Rgveda, the auspicious edict was composed. 

(V. 52) (One) khan (of land) producing paddy and (one) khan of 
black -soil land, — (these) were out of regard given to him by Bhaskara, pre* 
ceded by a libation (of water) . 


101 A standard of linear measurement roughly equal to yard. See p. 99. 

102 For bhrama-jala-gati see note 8 on p. 108. [= 98 supra.] 

i°2 The pronoun tad in tad-vistara cannot be taken to refer to the now imme- 
diately preceding, but must refer to the setu of which the dimensions are being 
given. See 1. 86 of the tact. 

104 The sense is that the poet belonged to the Kautsa gotra. There Is, how- 
ever, a confusion in the mind of the poet between Kautsa the patriarch, and' Kautsa 
the pupil of Varatantu alluded to in the Raghu-vamsa, Canto 5, vv. 1 ff. 

i°s I.e. Machana, son of Limgaya. 



BHANDAK PLATES OF KRISHNARAJA I. : SAKA 694* 

The copper plates which bear the subjoined inscription of the Rashtrakuta 
king Kpshiiaraja I were discovered at Bhandak, Tahstl Waroda, in the 
Chanda District of the Central Provinces They were forwarded for exami- 
nation by the Commissioner for the Nagpur Division, through Dr D B 
Spooner, to the Assistant Archeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle I am now editing them from the original plates as well as 
a set of impressions kindly placed at my disposal by the latter 

The plates are three m number, each measuring roughly 10} by 6| ins, 
and | weigh 340 tolas. The margins are folded over and beaten down, so as 
to serve as rims The grant is engraved on the inner side of the firrt and 
the third plates, and on both sides of the second The plates are pierced by 
a circular hole, 5 m in diameter, in order to receive the nng and seal, which 
are, however, missing — The engraving is deep, but not neat The letters, which 
are uncouth in shape, vary in size from | to J in The letters cha, pa and ya 
have been indifferently incised and are consequently difficult to distinguish 
from each other , so also the letters va ( ba ) and dha The ligature nta is 
often so carelessly written as to be indistinguishable from tta Some letters, 
again, sporadically show quite -strange forms, as, for example, su m rajasu 
at the beginning of line 4 t sa in Sarvanshu, 1 3, le in bolena, I 28, etc — 
The characters belong to the northern class of alphabets, and, like) those of 
the Multal plates 1 of the Rfish?raku{a Nan da raja Yuddfrisura. represent 
the last phase of the acute-angled variety* The medial u is marked by a 
short stroke slanting upwards attached to the mStrtka at its right lower end , 
'poradically by a curve opening to the left, as, for instance, in the Su of Sue la, 

1 3 The sign' for the medial e is a short vertical stroke appended to the 
top of the matjika on the left . and. only very rarely, by a stroke above 
the tfialpka The central bar of ja slants downwards, but is not 
vertical ; the lowest bar does not form a double curve, but merely slants 
downwards towards the right and only sporadically ends in a small notch 
Those comers of the letters kha, ga and Sa, which later develop into loops 
o* triangles, arc in our inscription marked b> small projections or notches.* 
The verticals on the right of the letters are short and project but little below 


• (£•/» lnd 14 121 130 1 

i BOntCR. Jruiuekt Palaeotrapktf Tafrt IV, Co! XX 

* BDtlltX. op at p. 50 

» E-g iha in muVto L 2. L 4 , f j in gotta 1 8 vita I 10 , Sc in 

pialasatt 1 11, itkiarSm 1 12, etc 
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the remaining portion of the signs 4 These paleographic characteristics are 
sufficient to establish the archaic character of the script and to prove that 
the plates belong actually to the penod to which they refer themselves viz 
the third quarter of the eighth century of the Christian era a Our record con 
tarns specimens of initial ami 2 , initial t in 11 3, 8 , initial u in I 37 , 
initial e m 1 53 , a cursive form of ku in 11 5, 12, 23, etc. , and the follow 
ing ligatures, nka £122} 1 9 nga 1 36, ngfn 1 1 17, iicha 1 6 n$a 1 2, n4ya 
1 27, ksha and kshma 1 14 jna 1 8, Ipha 1 16, shfva 1 4 , and lastly final t 
(?) ml 33 — As regards orthography, the only points worthy of notice are 
tire following (1) the use of g ha for ha in rdjasighah, 1 4 (cf also I 23), 
(2) no distinction is made between b and t> , (3) no rule is followed with 
regard to the use of anustdra in the middle of a pad a , (4) wrong conversion 
of the anusvara into n before a sibilant in °Ukhxt ansa,° 1 14 , (5) once the 
use of da for dha in dadata, 1 5 , (6) the use of the vowel 71 for n in 
tTipishtapa ' (for e tnvish{apa e ), I 7— The grant commences with a symbol 
representing dtp Then follows the stanza sa vo = vyad — vedhasd dhdma, 
etc, which stands at the beginning of, I think all the early Ra^htrakuta 
records The rest of the composition is also m Sanskrit the prasastt, the 
benedictory and imprecatory stanzas being in verse, the grant proper m pmsc 

4 In the ye of yen = eyam (1 31 we have an instance where the vertical 
stroke is altogether wanting 

8 The Samangad grant of Dantidurga (ed Fleet Ind Ant Vol XI, 
pp 1!0 ff ) and the Alas grant of Yuva raja Govinda (II ) (ed D R BhandaRKAR 
Ep Ind , Vol VI, pp 208 ff ) are two Rashtrakuta records which bear the dates 
Saka 675 and 692 ie. are dated earlier by 19 and 2 years respectively than the 
grant which is the Object of this article The paleographic differences between 
these three grants are worthy of consideration The alphabet of Govinda's grant 
is wholly different from that of our record The scnpt is entirely Dravidian in 
character , the letters are round in appearance and are akin to those of the grants 
cf the later Calukyas of Badami the immediate predecessors of the Rashtrakutas 
The difference is dearly a local one and is perfectly consistent with the geographical 
limits over which the southern alphabet was current Such Is not however the 
case with the other inscription The alphabet of the Sa man gad grant belongs to the 
same category as that of our grant, and represents an archaic variety of the Nagau 
The difference lies, however, in its showing just those peculiarities which characterise 
the scnpt of an epoch some decades later than that to which it refers itself The 
regular sign for the medial e in this grant is a curved stroke on the top of the letter 
while the short \ertical stroke on the left appears only occasionally as representing 
this letter The nght hand portion of gha pa and sa shows the development of 
long \erticals on the nght of these signs. The letters kha ga and so show distinct 
£122} de\dopments of loops, where our record has only straight projections or 
notches The middle bar of jo approximates more, to the vertical and the lower por 
tion forms a distinct double curve These facts are dear indications of a later 
pateographic epoch and raise suspicions against the bona fides of the grant For this 
and other reasons I am indined to entertain the gravest doubts regarding the authen 
tiaty of the Samangad grant. But as I intend dealing with the question at length in 
a separate artide de\ oted to the subject, I do not wish to enter into details her? 
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Most of the verses of this record are repeated- with slight verbal differences 
in one or other of the following grants the Samangad grant of Dantidurga 0 
the Alas plates of Govrnda II T , the Parthan 8 and the Ravi 8 grants of 
Govinda III Of these it approaches closest to the first mentioned, viz the 
Samangad grant The four verses 5 9 21 and 2Z I have not been able to 
trace! anywhere else In recounting the exploits of Dantidurga all the early 
Rashtrakufa grants repeat the two well known verses, Kaiicktsa ® and sa~ 
bhiuvtbhanga, 0 etc* 0 Our grant has instead only one stanza, made up of the 
two half verses belonging to the two stanzas a deficiency which I should 
imagine, is merely due to the negligence of the scribe In other respects the 
execution is satisfactory And with the help of this text we are placed m 
a position to correct the extremely corrupt text of the Samangad grant with 
respect to those verses which it has in common with our grant and which do 
not occur elsewhere 

The grant, as already remarked, is a record of the Rashtrakufa king 
Kpshna raja I and is of particular importance, being the first record of the 
king fo be discovered so far 11 Another grant which refers itself to the reign 
of Kpshija I is the Alas grant of his son Govinda II , while yet a yuvaraja , 
it was issued in £aka 692, that is, two years previous to our record 11 The 
genealogy of the Rashtrakutas given m the present grant commences with 
Govinda I , as in ail other early grants of this dynasty, excepting the unfinish- 
ed inscription from the Da&vatara temple at Ellora 1 * , and the details regard 
mg his successors Kakka raja and India raja accord well with what we know 
of them from other records Here again, as in the Samangad grant, the 
queen of Indra raja is described as being a CfuJufcya princess, tracing her 
descent from the Lunar race on her mother’s side But from the new recoid 
we gather some more information about her, which in the mangled teraon 
of the Samangad grant was distorted beyond recognition The defcctisc 
anushfubh half ver=c. 


« JBBRAS. VoL rr pp 371 ff . ed Fixer Ind Ant. Vo I XI pp, JI Off. 
and Plates. 

» Et> Ind , Vo! VI pp 208 ff and Plate 
» Ib,J. Vol III. pp 105 ff. and Hate 
* Ind Ant , Vol V. pp l«ff 

The K2\ i grant, v\ B9 fhe SimSnpid w IS 17 (in the reverse ord<T*J, 
♦he AtK v> 5 6. the Paithasj II 11 » 

>i> Since venting the* lines 1 have come to know of the recent discovery of 
another record of KpJtna raja, vu, the Talegam (Poona Dirtnct) plate* dated 
In the year Saka 600 vide Proitm Report of the Archrofotieal Survey of Ind-a. 
Western Grcle. 1913 p 5( fTfie inscription ft published in Ef !«<? VoJ. XIII 
pp 275-283. — F W T 1 

u EdD R Biia'.-parmh. Ep Ind* Vol \I ppL 200 ff 
i* Edited by Bha^vanlal IvtWAji No 10 tp 91) of the separate pamphlet* 
of the Are*; Sun ty of 11 erf India 
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Bnmad yuvati gananam sad hv mam — a pa na(sa) padam | 
of the Samangad grant stands for some original like 

mad Bhavagana nama sadhvtmtn = upamapadam 

which I translate with Srimad Bhava gana by name, the (very) standard 
of comparison £123} among virtuous and chaste women The name of the 
queen was therefore Bhavagana Dr Fleet translates the corresponding 
half verse of the SamSngad grant as follows She attained the position of 
honourable young women who are faithful wives On comparing my trans 
lation with that of Dr Fleet there will be no doubt as to which reading is 
to be preferred Coming to Kp«hna himself in addition to his tnrudas 
^ubhatunga and Akalavarsha, which we know from other m°cnptions as well 
he appears to have also assumed the title Sn pralayamaha varaha Besides 
these three btrudas this record contains no further historical information about 
him and it would therefore appear that it was issued m the early part of 
his reign at any rate before the event of the construction of the Ellora 
temple which event is described with such pomp and ceremony m a later 
record of this dynasty 1 * 

With regard to the charge brought against Krishna by Dr Fleet 15 that he 
had uprooted his relative Dantidurga, who had resorted to evil ways and 
appropriated thfr- kingdom for the benefit of his family I hope this record 
of Kfishrja raja himself will have the last word to say and that too in a 
decided negative The weak points of Dr Fleets theory have already been 
pointed out with sufficient clearness and force by Mr Dev adatta R Bit an 
dmikar recently in his article on the Alas plates of Govinda II 15 It is here 
sufficient to point out that Dantidurga was no licentious weakling but a 
very powerful and probably ilro a popular king In fact he was tlie first 
king of his dynasty to assume the title of Rajadhiraja Parantdi ara or to 
quote the words of Dr Fleet himself he was the real founder of the dy 
nast> In our grant just as in the Sfimangad grant, he is called tlie ' son 
*o the lotus {tehich teas) his family both these records lay stress on hi* de 
tot ton in hts mother tn unmistakable terms. It is therefore preposterous to 
identify tlie relative of Kp'lTja who had Liken to evil ways with the founder 
ol the dynasty Dantidurga who had merited the epithet si o-kut ambhvja 
bhaskara Besides were Kr^hija really guilty of live murder it is mconcciv 
able tliat he should liavc tolerated tlie eulogy showered upon tlie murdered 
uncle in a grant of his own and coolly added that he ascended the throne 
after the victim of the assassination had gone to licavcn * 


v * It G RitAVMRJMt Ea ly lluleiy «*/ tie Dtkten (Bmloj Gurtlw 

\t>\ I Fan lit p. 1«U 

" harxrrur Drr.s-.t rt p 3**l ** Ep 1*4 M p If* 1 

»» fjfne Derail tt p 3.^ 
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The formal part of the grant records that the king being encamped at 
I\andi pura dvan granted on the occasion of a samkrapti at the request of 
one Madana the village of Naganapuri to the Bhattaraka of the temple of 
Aditya m the town of Udirmvara manti The concluding verse gives the name 
of the writer as Vamana [najga 

The grant is dated m the Saka year 694 expired on the third day of the 
dark half of Ashadha, which was as remarked above a Samkranti Dewan 
Bahadur SwamdEannu Pillai who kindly examined for me the details of 
the date, informs me that the tilhi mentioned in our record ended on the 
23rd June (Tuesday) a d 772 at about one ghafika after sunrise the day 
was also the first day of the solar month Karkataka by the Tamil rule 
The Karkataka Samkranti fell on June 22nd (l e on the previous day ) at a 
little before midnight. We are therefore led to assume that m the present 
case the first day of the civil month was called Samkranti though the astro- 
nomical SoJnfcrcmij fell on the previous day a supposition which is counten 
anced by the practice actually followed in Southern India in certain well 
known instances 


TEXT 18 

(Metres v 1 Anushfubh ( Sloka ) w 2 7 Vasanlatilaka \ 8 
Anushfubh {Sloka) v 9 Indratojra w 10-16 Anushfubh (Sloka) 
v 17 Vasanlatilaka v 18 SardulankTuftta w 19 24 Ary a w 2 o-26 
Anushfubh (Sloka) v 27 defective Arya J 

1 * [11*] s pm $3 f 1*] gvsi srm 

£124} 2 llfl II*] 

3 *oj[5t]eH*3 [I*] ^53 

4 ^[gJ^rafSrc* 1 t[^n*J e*r *] '^TO5(05im[smT]Rn 

5 ^ f 5 ra 1 v+P[-*] «53ti r* 

Praa *] i[m*] awntar smPr fat 

g fas!*] tftrotst 1 [v 11*] *nS* ^ * 

9 [**] * 


1* From the onpnal plates and a set of impress oik. 

» Represented by a symbol 

» Read " !<™l 18* ” R ” d WHm 

.. Read •ferial 1 ** '' M ' n 

.. Read -dlfarr ” Head 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


’’[f]* 91 wife an: aai[a]qaftggfe aa[-*] Rft- 

g: i[ian*] aRn[*q]ntafoi nftatf ftarci[-*] tfemgRPm^: 


ataRragfe feaRm ot: saRf 


qfts- 

="3afti [i*] a[-*]«ng 

gpigprate: n[Mi*] aat 
itftifstiTapite” i qtnq: wforaaigMl?: 


Second Plate ; First Stde. 


15 (3)*qq;ftft!'<nTsr:' = [u»n*] ma f^raiaFmJifaiqrtmrfp- 

16 >w [i*] ams ’’gqqiqfiq m# nfS;1 i[idii*] anram- 

qng?- J1 

17 sU^i-i fRi-T=?i[rg'a1gniq' L ' am [i*] amsstuqftfimmcqqtSt. 1 ” a[-*] 

18 '%qst «il[:*] ii[rii*] uRirat gfet^qvqiJinJir- 

i#j mga[: i*] 

19 atatmm am fqgaa sgqqa: 51 [iii»u*] "iwsqiFn am ai- 
[125) 20 [«rt]aigqjn<R [i*] R5r"ir<H"!ist$ at aqm ifera? (mi*] 

g(a)aqm- 

21 mi ami a t* gssaa: i(i) “4RnmifiPTOt[q]3im9t 11 

22 mfSaraiS [inqu*] are«ai.‘'[pq]qmta(:)imiRiaftn[ai]i [i*] sft- 

23 qRajftrawq]-] (mu'] simrat 1 ' wf&W 

fa- 

24 mam Wlawm: aararsnwgajqq amm tnR [al] am]:*] 

i[nvn*] [ai]si- 

25 mafa jtflfe trid: a? Rtfsqrm[a]Ba qgRTrtirphm^- * 5 

26 lag* |[) an*] "a.gaRr[:*] afama macaa^ [i* 

qqan "itaqi]- 


=» Read °aRl. 50 Read Rig" so Read °^aRl. 

■* Read “dta". 

SI Read The s-sign ol fir is appended to the symbol for | 

ss Read 3?^°. Read 

” Read “JRIT.The i-sign in seems to be appended to the symbol for?R 
,B Sec note 6 on p 127, [ =74 m/ra.J 

#T Read ** Read *® Read 5TT. 

<0 Sec note 1 on p 128 J = 78 i n/raj 

“ Read°5T^n. « Read %JTj°. « Read °3?r. 

** R ead e 5W. 41 Read'ernRT. « Read 
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27 jtrt ti[s $ 11 *] ■ fc rrateq r^ - 

* ' 

28 q^arfirSufaqR^T [i*] qt q^r sqfc ftrar 

?7fsn]- 

Second Plate , Second Side 


29 fa*rHq^Taqreiq n[ i»n*j 

31 «iR<iRrjife'i«i 5 a»^w^[: 5, ‘J 

32 q#pn n[i «n*] srt^ q^vRni ^rtrn: 0 [i*] 


33 fWRra^l[n^ii # ] ^garow^-Wtenft- 

34 [i*] ■qftq sftfwrcnreq ii[^«n] 

ftqmit- 

35 [l*] 'twiy Mg*Id<: tjRnr: spring g- 

36 ^gff nfriu*] Rss srcf 0 gqfirsft «wwi<3 ) sn- 

37 oi [»*] q- s^rajrfSrefcrsreqqf gfa «iqra* j[ft;n*J 35 - 

faw- 

38 6, q£ 4.fc, T re^ ^Tf^r [|*] 


*mqn- 

C X26 3 39 t®i (rm*] 

Rrfqqm- 

40 T*rg®q: jmf&rt M «wrata[- # ] ufraii*] « >5 


41 c* 


42 EMRrfqqqq{d‘4l«nf3«^tHTOwr;q<qy 

43 w qqr JTRnftqhFJrqsi 3®q*R?tfiT?aJ 1 ;i**n- 


[»•] 

qnpriR^- 


Thtrd Plate 


44 ^R5T^tro«nm5TBq| M s, [^n]^3?srftH 

45 iqqrai 3nqti'J£<i<ftqw' a [q}R(?ft)f^mqi 

46 «nflajIi«Mi^a»j*<4K+Tq 


« Read °q^°. '* Read Viq . " Read 5TCR. 

*0 Read 2^. « Read ^°. ** Head'fcft. 

** Read 3^1°. ** Read qfq°. 55 Read °qf4°. 

aa Readiii*^!*. eT Read 

** The K sign (media!) is appended to the symbol for fe. 
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47 fid'i 4 dt oDFisRjtrannft qn gfe( )q[?] 

48 fil'd | dv 4 didlidir*! f«I 19 

49 GlpTtl[l*] Tffo [l]“ JIFIiTTISIW [II*] ?ISFra[l*] 3THTW16 [ll*] 

qfijir 

50 a [i*] °n<fon n [n*] 3rT!a[i''] start nmi[i*] qa ^itiai 

51 zftas '5~teiqiraT3TOq?q [i*] iranr srroitaTt 

52 srftmqi oBiliiiasiV 1 qfiurat a® [l*] 

53 <pt Pwfera[-*] i[i*] ‘nffo^gviT gar irafii[ *] ts 5OTftfiT 

[ i *] * 

54 pi *w q?T glliww aqr [ M ?]® ii[=«mh’ ! ‘] Tarsi <n[?] 

suai* 5 at 

55 sfci ag=an i qK afeaiPi tam** snail [s>]fii n[ q qii*] 


fefira 


?ftaiti5i[=ii]il[a] [iroii*] 

TRANSLATION 

OM 


(Verse 1 ) May he ($«/ Vishiju) the lotus on whose navel Brahma has 
made (hts) dwelling protect you and Hara (x e iSiva) whose forehead is 
adorned by the beautiful moon-crescent 

{127J(V 2) There was a king called Govinda raja [I 1 a royal lion 
among kings whose fame reached to the ends of the regions (and nho) 
pure (of conduct) lifting (his) scimitar (and) facing (them) destroyed his 
enemies in battles, just as the lustrous Moon whoso glory (te. radiance) 
penetrates to the ends of the regions raising the tip of (his) orb (above the 
horizon and sending hts rays) straight forward dispels at night the darkness 
(V 3 ) Invariably when he saw on the battlefield the armies (of the 
enemies) confronting him ringing with the loud laughter of warriors forth 
with he biting (Jus) Up (and) knitting (his) brow elevated (his) sword 
(his) family (his) heart and (hts) pnde 83 

(V 4 ) His son, the glorious Kakkaraja [I] was the gem of the 
Roshtrakuta) race a king who was grateful (for services rendered) whose 


89 Correct perhaps to £1° 80 Read °£FH 

81 ReadUg" 81 ReadRtRj 0 83 Read'll 

84 Read °f 1 T *TI 83 Read %F?f 88 Read 

87 Read 83 The last quarter of th s \ry5 is defectn e. 

8 » Better perhaps to take garva in the sense of guruta = d grnty , 

Importance 
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extensive glory was famed throughout the world who stilled the sufferings 
of the distressed (and) possessed the valour and the majesty of the lion 
(thus) resembling (Indra) the king of heaven 70 

( V 5 ) 71 At the mere ( sound of the) name of him fell straightway from 
the wives of his enemies retreating from the laps of (their) lo\ers with 
(their) hair standing on end and trembling (the following three things ) 
tears armlets and also (their) minds which were deranged by the impetuo- 
sity of their fright 

(V 6 ) While this king was governing the earth the tame peacocks 
eager for the advent of cloud' ured to break out into cries (of delight ) when 
they in the evenings caught sight of the turrets of his palaces which were 
completely gray with the mass of smoke from the oblations of the twice-bom 
(le Brahmonas) 

(V 7 ) His son was Indra raja as it were the Mount Meru of the 
noble Rashtrakutas a prince whose expansive shoulders were bright though 
being scratched through the blows from the tu'ks of elephants from whose 
split temples trickled down ichor and who had destroyed (his) enemies on 
earth 

(V 8 ) Every day people walked about in (Ais) palace ankle-deep 
through the water ( sprinkled during) unceasing rentals of Santt texts by 
Brahmaijas 

(V 9 ) 73 The wealth of him whose pair of feet were worshipped by a 
large crowd of princes who came to do homage (to him ) was perpetually 
shared by virtuous men 74 with unclouded countenances. 75 

(Vv 10 11 ) His queen who bad fulfilled (oil) desires (of others) — 
who was pure like the lustrous moonlight (which) filling (c If) regions, 
destroys darkness 1 — who was by her mothers side descended from the 
Moon 8 and on her father’s 'ide from the Chulukyas (Chalukyas) called 


10 All the attributes apply to Indra as well In his case however han 
t ikioma dt ama-dhan is to be understood in the Sense one w ho supports the place 
(coieicd by) the strides of Han (le Vishnu) referring to the form of the latter 
striding over the heavens in three paces. None of the earlier intcrprclauons of this 
verse take into account this tics I a 

* This verse is not found in any other Ifcuhtrakuta record 
74 These are rented for the avert ng of evil and the panf cation of various 
dcit cs. 

j Ths verse does not occur in any other Raifitrakuta record. 

* »« Tti iai at praitvaH docs not convey any sense to m> mind, and appears 
to be a mistake of the scribe who wrote off In ja+at in place of something less 
famlar Read per hap. In gava-tnaiifiaih and translate by those versed in the 
inad of dut cs {«*. dhaimn atlha and kama) 

ts Jc without being made to fee! the subservience 
,i Rashtrakutas were themsch cs also Soma i amt n 
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the glorious Bhavagana 77 — was the standard of comparisons among virtuous 
and chaste women : she freed the world from misery by protecting and main- 
taining (the needy). v , * 

£ 128 } (V. 12). He, the best of kings, begat a righteous son from her 
like unto material well-being ( artha ) from prudence (tiitt), ( a son toko was, 
as it were) the future prosperity (dyatt) prayed for by the whole of 
mankind. 73 

(V. 13.) (him) who was known as the illustrious king Dantidurga, the 
sun to the lotus (that was) his family, who illuminated the spaces between 
the regions by the flood of his effulgence, the lustre of which was, palpable 

(V. 14.) In the battles with this lion of the martial field the affrighted 
elephants (which were his) enemies, having pulled up by the root the posts 
(namely, their), shame: 79 have absconded, no one knows where. 

(V. 15 ) Before the bursting forth of the ‘ sprouts' of his prowess and 
(his) fierce anger the turreted fortresses of (his) enemies fall down along with 
their hearts. 

(V. 16.) His devotion to (his) mother was demonstrated by (the fact 
of his) | mother’s making (ckaritable) donations of land in every village in 
(his kingdom of) four hundred thousand villages 

(V. 17.) Having in no time conquered Vallabha, 80 who was (even) able 
to inflict crushing defeats on the lord of Kanchl, the king of Kerala, the 
Chola, the Paijdya, Sri-Harsha and Vajrata by the prowess of his arm (or 
aims), he acquired the state of the 'Supreme King of Kings’ and ‘Supreme 
Lord.’ 81 

(V. 18.) Through the power of his valour he brought under one (royal) 
umbrella this earth from the Setu, where the coast-mountain has tossing 
waves flashing along the line of its large rocks, up to the Snowy Mountain 
(Himalaya), where the masses of spotless rocks arc stained by the snow, 81 

17 The corresponding verse of the Samangad grant contains a rondos ledtoms 
in the first half-\erse. See above, p. 122 

T » This hah-vcnc occurs s) so in the San&ngutf grant. Jn the edif/c princgpj 
appearing in the JBBRAS this line was read as ntldtavrmndsesba jagatah 
pdhtdyatUk] , but the editor of the inscription did not translate the phrase 
ml aval em = Dn. Fleet in his article on the same grant some time later (Ind. 
Ant,, Yol XI, p ,112), after examining the plates, corrected the reading to rdto- 
redactor = ,ctc. but followed the example of his predecessor in not trans 

luting the awkward phrase. The correct reading is evidently supplied by our plates. 
For the meaning of oyatt, cf K«r«faT/HHi>n 2 14 rat, ay at y 5pad upitam ayotiljn. 

T9 Dr. Fleet’s correction of salana of his text to safof/dh t$ obviously wrong, 
as hi* translation docs not give a good sense. 

* 5 Je. the Qulukyan king KIrtivannan II See Fleet's Kan Dyn, p. 391. 

41 Sec above, p 122. 

n For the idea implied by the word tatamkita cl. Kalidasa’s Kumdra-sambhma, 
Canto 1, v. 
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as far as the boundary line beautified by stretches of the sandy shores of 
the eastern and western oceans 

(V 19 ) When that Vallabha raja 81 had gone to heaven, Krishna raja 
the son_ of the illustrious Kakka raja who relieved the sufferings of (his) 
subjects 81 became king 

(V 20 ) The career of that glonous Kpshna raja dunng which the 
circle of his enemies was completely swept away by the prowess of his own 
arm, was as stainless as that of Krishna (Vasudeva) — 

(V 21 ) 8 who is famed to be of fierce disposition towards the fierce 
a mighty repository of generosity towards the poor most dear to women and 
towards the prostrate Most Highly Gracious (Subha tunga) — 

(V 22 ) who constantly showering wealth on friends arrows on enemies 
love on young damsels protection on the helpless was famed in the world 
as the Untimely-Show erer 84 (Alcala varsha) — 

[129J (V 23 ) by which glonous Great Deluge-Boar (Pralaya Maha 
varaha) was rescued the frightened Earth which was sinking m the Kali 
ocean which had overpassed (its) boundary 

(V 23 ) He, seeing (that) life which is unsteady like the wind and the 
lightning is without substance established this brahmadaya which is parti 
cularly meritorious on account of (tfs feeing) a gift of land 

(L. 40) And this Parama-bhaUaraka Moharaj adhtra/o Param esiara 
the lllustnous Akala-varsha the Lord of Prosperity and the Earth (£rt pnthu 
vdllabha) King of Kings (Narendra deia) commands all the governors of 
kingdoms (rashtra) governors of districts (11 shay a) governors of divisions 
(bhoga) and others (as follows) 

(L. 42 ) Be it known unto jou that — Six hundred and mnetj four >cars 
of the Saka era having elapsed on (the occasion of) an eclipse on the third 
(da> ) of the dark half of Ashatfha while encamping' 7 at Nandi pura dv in — 


* J A bttuda of the Western Chalukya kings probably adopted b> the Rash 
trakutas as their successors. 

*• BOlltEES reading krita prajoiadha and translation who d d not oppres 
his subjects ( Ind Ant l of XII pp 182 187) are both unsatisfactory Wh> 
should he oppress them 7 As no impress on is appended to his article it 1 * *• not 
possible to decide if the reading is not a m slection. hshata ptaja-badha corresponds 
exactly to the phrase arll-arih harm in a previous verse and does not in the least 
presuppose that his predecessors had oppressed their subjects. I In the Talegaon 
Plates (supra Ad XIII p T 9) Dr hosow read kjita •nota ladhah perhaps 
we should here understand ’pra/dbSdha as * ptaja-abadha — F U T | 

* t» Thu and the following two verses do not occur in an> other Rashtntfuta 
record. 

*« To be understood in the sense " rain ng in scft«n and out of season. 

11 Samaiisake can onI> refer to a dwelling place and the preceding word end 
ing n pura esidentlj supports the idea of encampment. Nevertheless, the position 
of this word express ng locality right In the middle of others exprrs ng t me is a 
title cunouv 


It 
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in order to increase the religious merit and the glory of (Our) parents and of 
Ourself the village of Nagana puri, ( situated ) at a distance of a g avyuti 3 ' to 
the east of Udumvara manti, has been given by Us at the request of Madana 
tc the Bhat^araka of the temple of Aditya erected in the town of Udumvara 
manti for the {performance of) bait charu naivedya worship and {repairs of) 
dilapidations 

(L 48 ) Its boundaries are noted (as under) 
to the east the village Nagama 
to the south village Umvara , 
to the west the village Antarai , 
to the north the village Kapiddha, — 

thus determined by (its) four boundaries, excepting former gifts to gods and 
Brahmanas , and also the river along the boundary of Umvara manti to the 
north of the Deva tadaka (and) to the west of the Rajpu tadaka Thus a! 
together one hundred mvarttanas 

(Vv 25, 26 ) [fTwo of the customary verses ] 

(V 27) {Thts) edict was written at the order of Akala varsha by the 
illustrious Vamana[riaJ ga of benevolent and compassionate nature. 

Note by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Jubbul 
pore, CP* 


«» A eavyuti is equal to 4 000 daodas or two krosas (Monier Williams) 

• On the Localities mentioned in the Bhandak Plates of Kpsnaraja I , Saka 694 
by K N DlKSUrr M. A l Second Or Coni Proc 625-27 1 

The Bhandak plates of the Rastrakuta king I ha\e been edited in the XlVth 
Volume of the Epigraphxa Indtca by Dr V S Suktiiankar with a note by Rai 
Bahadur Hiralal now Deputy Commissioner in the Central Provinces The Bhm 
dak grant is the first record of the Ra$trakutas of Manyakhcta to be discovered so 
far north cast of their domains. But the mere fact of the discovery of a copperplate 
in a particular locality cannot prove that the tract in question formed part of the 
dominions or the prince whose record it is It is necessary that the localities men 
tionijd in the grant should be identified with a degree of certainty, before such a 
conclusion is arrived at In the present case Rai Bahadur IIikalal has proposed 
to identify the places mentioned with several places in the Amraoti and Wartflia 
Dts. of Berar and the Central Provinces. The identification is however open to 
objection arfd as I did not feci satisfied with it I consulted a fnend of mine from 
Yeotmal Mr \ K DEStirA>PL who has a good knowledge of the localities con 
cemed and who happened to come here during Xmas With the help and infonpa 
lion received from him I am now able to identify the localities add hope that they 
will be found completely satisfactory 

The name of the Samai osaka ic place where the king encamped was Nandi 
pitradv3n The modem phonctieal equivalent of Nandipura would be Nand ira 
There Is a Nandura in Yeotmal Taluq which is «ituatcd on the nver BcmMa. a 
Inbutory of the river W ardha and has still got a camping ground and n modem Dak- 
Bungalow The scarcity of water which must have made itself felt In Berar then 
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First of all I take Udumvaramatti to be. identical with Umravati. Um 
ravati means the town of Umar ( Ficus Glomerate) the same as the Udum 
vara of the Sanskrit That the pronunciation and spelling continue to be 
Umaravati in the vernacular will be seen from a cutting of a Marathi Eng 


now makes it incumbent on travellers to choose convenient sites on the banks of 
riven* as their camping grounds We can very well imagine therefore, why Kr^pa 
iSja touring in the height of summer ( — the grant was issued on the 23 Ad June) 
encamped at Nandipura situated on the bank of a perennial river The place sug 
gested by Rai Bahadur Hiralal was Nandora in Wardha Tahsil which has to be 
rejected as it has no such natural advantages 

We then pass on to the object of the grant the village of Nagana £626} pun 
situated at the distance d{ a gavyutt to the east of Udumvaramanti the donee J being 
the Bhattaraka or enshnned god at the temple of Aditya erected in the town of 
Udumvaramanti The boundanes of the village granted are given as the village 
Nagama to the east the village Umvara to the south the village Antarai to the we<*t 
and the village hapiddha to the north. As Rai Bahadur Hiralal points out, Um 
raoti is the modem equivalent of Udumvaramanti but the modem town of Araraoti 
besides being too far from the localities in question has no pretension to antiquity 
as Rai Bahadur claims for it The old town of Udumvaramanti is the modem vd 
lage of Rani Umraoti in Yeotmal Taluq about 5 rades to the south west of Nandura, 
the place of encampment The prefix Ram was added to this ancient village some 
three centuries ago when the village came into the possession of the Ran a Rajppts 
from Udaipur the present descendants of which family though converted to Muham 
madamsm are still the Deshmukhs of the village. The record besides granting the 
village of WTjft mentions OTFrt 3^r*ifcTrWrW tfrcTdHWltft 

^ E ta x WW I l - e a hundred nuar tanas of land within the boundaries 
of Umvaramanti as follows ta the north of Devatatfaka, and to the west of Raji 
nitadaka and (to the south and east of) the nver There is still a nvulet running 
within the boundanes of Rani Umraoti and there are depress ons to the south and 
east at some distance which may be the silted remain^ of the tanks mentioned in 
the grant. My fnend expects to locate the site of the anaent temple of the Sun 
at Ram Umraoti 

The village of cpOT'jd which was a (or two krosas or 4 miles) 

distant from Udumvaramanti is to be identified with the village Canon four miles 
to the east of Rani Umraoti I cannot recall to my mind any place name beginning 
with na and I presume the initial ra of Naganapun was e ther a mistake of ihe senbe 
or a pedantic attempt to Sanskntiae the name It will be seen that is a 

correct equivalent of Rai Bahadur Hiralal could not identity the village 

but he tried to identify some of the boundary villages in a locality 60 miles to the 
east of Amraoti A gavyutt can never b> any stretch of imagination be supposed to 
cover a distance of 60 miles. lbs identification of only two villages out of five which 
he has tried to justify in spite of the discrepancies as regards the direction have there 
fore to be completely rejected 

The present boundaries of Gaijcm are Antargaon (ancient Antara £627} grama) 
to the west Umbarda (ancient Umvara grama) to the south Naigam (ancient 
Nagama) to the cast and Babhulgaon to the north The anaent village of KapiUha 
named after a woodapple tree which bounded Capapun on the north has apparently 
0 appeared giving place to a village also named after another tree the Babul 
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l,sh paper herewith enclosed Exactly to the east of Amraoti at a distance of 
about 60 miles there is a village named Antaragaon in the Wardha Tahsil of 
the Wardha District, to the west of which and contiguous to it is another vil 
lage Umaragaon I take these to be identical with Antaraigrama and Umvara 
tnama of the inscription Nagrujapun, the subject of the grant, is not trace 
able nor Nagama and Kapiddhagrama which bounded it on its east and 
north The Umvaragrama was to the south of Nagajiapun and Antarai 
grama to its west If there is no mistake m interpreting the record, I should 
suppose that the villages have, for some reason or other, changed their site- 
causing a confusion m the directions of their original positions 

The donor’s camp was at Nandipuradvari and I take this to be Nandora, 
9 miles south of Antaragaon 

The village in the vicinity of Antaragaon and Umaragaon are Jhersi, 
Borkhedi, Chargaon Pipalasenda, Wargaon Echora, Kamthi, Hirora and 
Giroli most of them named after trees as Kapilddhagrama and Nagamagra 
ma appear to be, and apparently the last two have disappeared, giving place 
to names derived from trees which later on abounded in the place wjiem 
Kapiddha and Nagama were situated 

£130} Since some four villages give the clue for identification we may 
take it that Nagaijapun was situated somewhere at 20° 51' N and 78® 44 ' E 



Ill —A NEW INSCRIPTION OF SIRI-PUIUMAVF 

The subjoined Prakrit record incised in the reign of Sin Pujumavi, ' King 
of the Satavahana {family),’ was Discovered by Mr T Rajarao, Kanarese 
Assistant in the Office of the Assistant Archeological Supenntendent for Epi 
graphy. Southern Circle, during his tour of inspection in the Adorn Taluk of 
the Bellary District, Madras Presidency The estampages -were preoared 
under the direct supervision of Rao Sahib H Krishna Sastri and kindly 
placed at my disposal by him for publication I am indebted to him also 
for many valuable suggestions in the matter both of decipherment and of 
interpretation of the record 

The inscnption is engraved on the eastern face of a large natural boulder 
of reddish granite, known to the villagers as Jangh Guijdu (Jungle Stone) 
The inscribed rock, which is firmly buned in the soil lies midway between 
the villages Myakadoni and Chinnakadabum at a distance of about eight 
miles due N from the Taluk Head-quarters. The surface of the boulder has 
peeled off at various places sometimes nght up to the depth to which the 
letters were incised The written surface, consisting of four lines of the m^np 
tion, covers an area of 8' by 3', and the height of the average letter is 2j ' 
The engraving though bold and neatly executed is not very deep , indeed the 
“ ducts ” of the letters are so shallow that a superficial examination of the 
lock discloses hardly any traces of the record It is worth noting that the 
words are separated from each other by small gaps a circumstance which 
greatly facilitates the deciphering of the record The fourth and last lute of 
the inscnption is considerably shorter than the rest, and commences much 
farther to the nght than these The closest inspection of the rock did not 
disclose any distinct trace of letters m the gap at the beginning, caused by 
the shortness of this^ine * 

The alphab&'Tfccmblea that of the Jagsayyapeta m«cnption of Purina 
data 1 Characteristic are the hooks with which the elongated verticals of the 
letters ka Ha and rc terminate, as well as the pedantic semi-circular arc used 
as the sign for the medial i The signs for medial a and l show a tendency to 
droop downwards at their free ends. In spite of this similanty with the charac 
ters of the Jaggayyapeta record there could be as far as I can see no objec 
lion on palaographic grounds to their being assigned to an epoch earlier than 
the third century to which the Jaggayyapeta inscnption is hesitatingly ascrib- 
ed by BbHLER, Indische Palxogiaphie, p 44 * 

• | Ep Ind. 14 1S3-S5 ) 

i BOittXR, Indwhe Foiotagropkie p 44 and Tafel III Col XA II Will 

j See alw his remains to the Arcfc. Suit of SoufJtcm India, Vol I p 111 
Excepting the tendency of horizontal lines winch are unconnected at one end to 
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The number of epigraphic records belonging to the Satavahana Dynasty, 
which had succeeded in holding sway over a large part of southern India for 
an unusually t prolonged period, is remarkably small. In the Madras Presi- 
dency, besides the one I am now editing, there arc only two inscriptions which 
refer themselves directly to the reign of a Satavahana king, 3 and these are 
both records from the Krishna district, one of them being certainly a private 
record So is the inscription under consideration a private record : it registers 
the construction (154} of a tank by a certain householder {gahapatika) , The 
only other designation besides Pulumavi which the king receives here is Raflo 
Satavahananam, ‘ of the King of the Satavahanas ’ One notices here the absence 
of the metronymic with which the names of the Satavahana kings are as a 
tuIc accompanied, such as GotamJputa and others * Worthy of note also is 
the use of the family name Satavahana, a term of comparatively rare occur- 
rence in inscriptions. 8 

With the scanty information wo have in our record about this Pulumavi 
an identification is precarious There are in fact at least four kings with 
the name Pulumavi (or its variants) known to history ; and the chronology 
of this dynasty is far from being satisfactorily settled. Mr. Vincent A. 
Smith,® working upon the Puranic material supplied by PArciter, gives us 
tentatively the following dates for the various Pulumavis 

1. Pulumavi (I.), the fifteenth king of the dynasty, ruled some time 
before AD 59. 

2. Pulumavi (II.), Vasithiputa, came to the throne about ad 135, 
and ruled for something like 28 years 

3. Pulumavi (III ), came to the throne about Ad 163, and ruled for 
something like 7 years 

4 Pulumavi (IV.), came to the throne about Ai>. 218, and ruled for 
something like 7 years > 


curve downwards, there is no difference between the alphabet of our record and 
those which are figured in Table III, Col X-XIII of Buhler’s Tafeln, which would 
justify its being assigned to a later palaeographic epoch. The curving downwards 
of horizontal lines is, in my opinion, as much an ornamental variation as the hooks 
at the ends of elongated verticals, which are to be observed as early as m an ins- 
cription of Satakapi I (Col X), which BIihler himself assigns to 1-2 century ad 
W ith the semi circular are representing medial i cf g» and vi in an inscription of 
Pulmavi (Col XI) , dt, m and hi in an inscription of Satakani I. (Col X) j u 
(twice) and dht in those of Ushavadata (Col VII, VIII) and others much earlier 
3 See Lxjders, List of Brdhnii Inscriptions, Nos ,1248, 1340 
* See RapSON, Catalogue of the coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc (London, 
1908 , p clxxxix 

8 See Rapson, op. at.. Index V, s v. Satavahana 
6 Early History of India, 3rd Edition (1914), pp 216 ff 
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For purposes of identification the Puramc king Pujumavi (I ) of whom we 
know next to nothing may be rejected on paleographic grounds Further 
if the lengths of reigns allotted to these kings in the list supplied by Mr 
Vincent A. Smith happen to be correct, then the la«t two Pujumavis will 
also have to be ^ejected as they are stated to have ruled only seven years 
each while our inscription is dated in the eighth regnal year of the king 
From this point of view the Pu]umavi of our inscription will have to be 
identified with Vasithiputa sami Snn Pulumavi (II ) the [Siro]Ptohmrnos 
of Ptolemy 7 A large number of records dated m the reign of this king ha\e 
in recent years come to light The year of his accession to the throne is, 
as remarked above, put down roughly at a d 135 Assuming a plurality of 
kings with the name Pulumavi there is no other criterion in the in«crip ion 
for identifying him further 

It was mentioned above that the object of the inscription was to record 
the sinking of a reservoir (ta{aka) There is, however no reservoir or tank 
to be seen in the neighbourhood to which the record may apply But it 
may be remarked that the soil in the vicinity of the inscribed rock is alluvial 
consisting of sand and finely powdered dust so that the adjoining land might 
well at one time have formed the bed of a tank 

Among the localities mentioned in this record Satavahani hara is parti 
cularly interesting as it occurs once again in the HIra Hadagalh copper plate 
inscription 8 of the Pallava king sivaskandavarman in the slightly altered 
form of Sataham rattha I am not aware that the names of places mention 
ed m this grant of the Pallava have been satisfactorily identified so that the 
situation of Sataham rattha has been as far as I know a matter of conjee 
turn The inscribed boulder bearing the present record is however a sure 
landmark as far as the situation of the locality is concerned If now th° 
find place of the grant Hira Hadagalh which is also situated in the Bellary 
District, be supposed to be not far removed from the subject of that grant, 
which is described as being located in the Sataham rattha then the tern 
tonal [155} division Satavahani Sataham must have composed a good por 
tion of the modem Bellaiy Distnct The relation m which the mahasenapati 
and the gutmka stand to the janapada and the gama which appear along with 
their names, is not expl citly mentioned But considenng the position of 
these persons one might hazard the guess that the^e military office, s were 
feudal lords of the lands holding them m the form of jagirs 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the site of the in«cnbcd rock is 
an important landmark, fixing definitely a point south of the hjishija to 
which the sway of the Satavahanas extended 


rapsov op ett p. xxxix 
Ep Ind Vol I pp 2ff 
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TEXT 0 

1 i°[S;]dha[m] [JJ*J Rano Satavahananam Sfijri PuIumfSJvisa sava 8 

hema [2] diva 1 

2 [masa] 11 mah!asenapat[i]sa Khamdafnajkasa janapade 12 Sfajtavaham- 

hare 

3 mikasa 13 Kumaradatasa game Vepurake vathavena gahapatikeru 

[Konx]tanam 14 |[Sambe]na 

tajakam khamtam [([*] 

^ TRANSLATION 

Success ' On the first day of the first (fortnight of) second Winter' 3 in 
the eighth year (of the reign) of Sin Puluittavi, King of the Satavahana 
(family), the reservoir was sunk by the householder ( gahapattka ) resi 
dent m the village (of) Vepuraka, belonging to the Captain (gtimka) Kuma- 
radata (Kumaradatta), m the country (janapada) of Satavahani Kara, 1 ® 
belonging to the Great General (mahasenapali) Khamdanaka 1 ’ (Skandanaga) 


8 From the stone and a set of impressions. 

10 Traces of the bracketed syllable are visible on the stone 

11 The consonant signs are almost certain , the vowel signs are all but obli 
terated, as at tins point the rock has peeled off almost to the depth to which the 
letters were mci9ed Perhaps we have to read mast making with the foregoing nume- 
rical symbol 1 the word paifhamast 

53 Read janapade 

33 We have probably to restore gumikasa (from Skt. gaulrmka, ‘captain ), 
which would accord well with the mahasendpat isa of the preceding line 

11 This and the following word must, in my opinion contain the specification 
of the gahapattka the first ( gen plu ) is most probably a tnbal name, and the 
■second (t?uf sing ) is the personal name The reading of the first aksharas of the 
names must however be looked upon as problematic. 

13 This is the season commenarg with the dark fortnight uf the month of 
Karttika. 

33 This is a dear case of the use of the word hara in the sense of ‘kingdom 
or district ’ See LOders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions Appendix, Index of jmsccl 
laneous terms sa ahara.— In the I lira Iladagalh copper plates (LCoas* List, 
No. 1200) this territorial division receives the designation raff ha (tdshfra) Thus 
kSra must correspond to raffha. 

17 Cf the personal name KhamdanHga-S3taka occurring in a Buddhist inscrip- 
tion at Kcphirt (LOders List, No 1021) 



IV —THREE KSHATRAPA INSCRIPTIONS* 


These three Kshatrapa inscription® which are now exhibited in the 
Watson Museum of Antiquities at Rajkot have been published before at 
different times and different places, but are here re-edited in order to have 
them properly illustrated and render them easily accessible A comparison 
of the originals with the facsimiles of the same inscriptions published m the 
Bhavnagar Colltchon of Praknt and Sanskrit Inscriptions made us feel the 
special need of placing before scholars reliable facsimiles obtained by purely 
mechanical means. These, it is hoped will enable even those scholars who 
are not in a position to examine the stones personally to reconsider the previ 
ous readings which, in our opinion are m many respects defective. Our 
transcripts which were in the first instance prepared from ink impressions 
and squeezes were subsequently compared with the originals. 

I— Gunda Inscription of the time of the Kshatrapa Rudrasimha 
THE YEAR 103 

The inscription was first edited with a translation in 1881 by Georg 
Buhler in Ini Ant Vol X pp 157 f from an eye-copy and a transcript 
prepared by Pandit Vallabhacharya Handatta of Khthiavad and submitted 
to Buhler by Major Watson for publication Nine years later BUhler 
published some corrections m Sitzutigsber Wien Akad Wus Phil Hist Kl 
Vol CXXII No XI p 46 note 2 which publication was unfortunately 
nftt accessible to the writers of this article The posthumous papers of Bhag 
vanlal Indrajt edited by Rapson in the Jour Roy As Soc (1890) contain 
a short note (pp 650 f ) on this inscription In 1895 the text and a transla 
tion of this ep graph were republished m the Collection of Prakrit and 
Sanskrit Inscriptions Bhavnagar pp 21 f No 3 and Plate XVII In 1896 
appeared in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol I Part I p 42 some corrections 
proposed by Bhagvanlal Indraji himself m his earlier readings and inter 
pretation Rapson in Jour Roy As Soc 1899 p 375 also published some 
fresh corrections. The Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc 
(1908) of Rapson indudes (p lxi a short note on this record which gi\es 
reference to the 1 terature on the subject and briefly summarizes the contents 
of the inscription. In 1912 Prof Luders in his List of Brahmt Inscriptions 
(Appendix to Eptgraphta Indtca Vol X No 963) gave a complete biblio- 
graphy of the inscription a reading of the date (it cannot be said whether 
from the published facsimile or directly from an impression of the stone) 
and a summary of its contents. And finally m 1915 Prof D R. Bhanoar 


[By Rakhaldas Banerji and Vishnu S Sukthankar— Ep Ind 16233-41 1 
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kar published some corrections of previous readings and interpretations in 
Prog Rep Arch Surv of India, W Circle, 1914-15, p 67 

The inscription was discovered in 1880 by Major Watson in an old 
unused well at Gunda m the Halar District of North Kathiavad It was 
subsequently removed to the temple of DvSrakanatha at Jamnagar, where, 
apparently, it was kept until its transference to the Watson Museum 
of Antiquities at Rajkot 

{234} The epigraph contains five lines of well engraved writing, cover 
ing a space of about 2 ft 2 in in width by about 9J m in height The 
writing is, on the whole, m an excellent state of preservation , some isolated 
syllables here and there are, however, seriously damaged The average size 
of such letters as n, m, p, and b is about 

.The characters present an earlier form of the southern variety of the 
Gupta alphabet^ than that seen in the well known inscription of Skandagupta 
at Junagadh It differs in a few minor particulars from the Junagadh edict 
of the Maha Kshatrapa Rudradaman , to wit, in the form of y ( subscript 
as well as uncombined ), and in the marking of the medial vowel in si (1 3), 
nn and ti ( 1 5) Subscript consonants excluding y, are expressed by the 
ordinary full forms of the letters No final consonants occur Of 
initial vowels the record has only a (1 4) Medial a has in various 
instances been left unmarked, evidently through the carelessness of 
the scnbe , when engraved — it is (like e and 5) denoted by a short horizontal 
line appended generally, to the top of the consonant sign , as an exception 
we may mention j(n)o in which the sign of o (which is made up of the 
signs of a and e) is drawn in continuation of the middle bar of the letter 
Noteworthy is the form of the medial long 5, m the only certain and clear 
instance of that sign in this inscription m sihasya (13) In inscriptions 
of the same period and locality the long i is generally represented by a 
crescent shaped arc. with unequal arms and open, at the top In this 
instance, however, the free end of the shorter arm is attached to or rather 
drawn m continuation of, one of the upright verticals of the matpkd a 
peculiarity which gives this letter a somewhat uncommon appearance This 
mode o! drawing * is probably the origin of the spiral sign of that vowel m 
the southern alphabets of a later epoch. The medial u is marked either by 
a subscript curved line open to the right, as in Su of Suddhi (1 3), or by 
one open to the left, as in pu of -putrasya (1 2), or lastly by a short hon 
zonul stroke attached to the lower end of a long vertical as m ru of Rudra° 
(12) Line 3 includes the numerical symbols for 100 and 3 No sign of 
punctuation occurs the letters are engraved m a continuous succession 
without a break 

The language of the inscription is a mixed dialect, and the whole is in 
prose The Prakntisms are tny uttar a (1 3) and bamddhSptia 0 (1 5), 
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and besides perhaps such irregularities of spelling as cannot be put down 
to the negligence ot the senbe , the rest is in Sanskrit In passing it may 
be observed that the Sandhi consonant y which we find here inserted between 
tn and uttcra c -erves very often the same purpose in Prakrit as may be seen 
by reference to Pisciiels Grammattk der Prakrit Sprachen § 353 [The 
construction of the genitives is in some cases m all these inscriptions irregu 
lar e g rnaha kskelralPas\ya I I of Inscription No 1 — Ed J — As regards 
orthography we may notice the sporadic doubling of the consonant after r 
m muhurtte (1 4) senia (1 5) in sukharthem (1 5) the consonant is 
not doubled There is, moreoicr no instance of the phonetic doubling in a 
ligature when r forms the second member of the conjunct The word 
bamddhapita seems to offer an instance of the doubling of the consonant 
following upon an anustaro, but the reading of the ligature is not quite 
certain, and perhaps we have to read the word as bamdhapita in which case 
tfus would be an iffustration of the addition of a superfluous anustara before a 
nasal of which there are instances to be met with m inscriptions of all periods 
The inscription refers itself to the reign of the king (and) Kshatrapa 
Lord Rudrasiha ( Rudrasimha ) and gives the following pedigree of 
the king —king and Maha Kshatrapa Lord Chashtana , his son king 
and Kshatrapa Lord Jaya daman , his son king and Maha Kshatrapa 
Lord Rudradfiman his <on king and Kshatrapa Lord Rudra«iha 
(Rudrasimha ) This is a genealogical list and not a dynastic one , that is 
why the names of several princes who had ruled between Chashtana and 
Rudrasimha but who were not in the direct line of descent hare been left 
out The record is dated on the fifth tithi of the bnght fortnight of Vaisa 
kha during the constellation of Roh$)i in the year one hundred and three 
which number is £235} expressed both in words and numerical ideograms 
There can be little doubt that the era to which the year in this inscription 
!» to be referred is the saka era Accordingly the inscription may be taken 
to be dated roughly in the year A D 1S1 It wil* be remembered that the 
evidence afforded by the dates and the legends on the coins of Rudrasimha 
lead us to infer that he ruled first as Kshatrapa in the year 102 3 then as 
Maha Kshatrapa from 103 to 110 then again as Kshatrapa from HO to 
112 and lastly as Maha Kshatrapa from 113 to 118 (or 119) According 
to this scheme the present inscription must be taken to refer to the period 
when he was reigning as Kshatrapa for the first time. The earliest date we 
have for his reign is the year 102 on a coin belonging to the Cunningham 
collection 

The object of the inscription was to record the digging and constructing 
at the village of Rasopadra, of a well by the general (senapatt) Rudra 
bhuti son of the general ( senapatt ) Bapaka the Abhua 

The village of Rasopadra which is the only locality mentioned m this 
record remains unidentified 
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1 Siddha[ml [||*1 Raj no maha kshatra(pas]ya svami Chashtana 

prapautxaya raj no kshatrapasya svami Jayadama pautrasya 

2 (sya) rajfnd;] maha kshatrapasya sv[a]mi Rudradamai-putrasya 

raj no kshatrapasya svami Rudra 

3 Sihasya [vajrshe ltn]y uttara£ate 100 3 Vaisakha suddhe pamcham 

[\] dha [t)tya tithau Ro^hiJiji naksha- 

4 tra muhurtt{Uy AbhTreija senapati Bapakasya putreiia senapati 

Rudrabhlttftma grame Raso 

5 [pajdnye vafplj [kha]m[to] [bamddh]apita§=cha sarvva satvanam 

hitaf-sukhartham=iti l||*] 

Remarks on the Transcript 2 

L 1 GB and BI rajiid maha - and svami , but m our estampage the sign 
of length can be made out in none of these words L 2 Over ma in maha 
to its right, is to be noticed a slanting irregular depression the nature and* 
significance of which is uncertain L 3 GB day uttara-sate sa 100 2, which 
is clearly inadmissible , BI and L In ullara sate, differing from our reading 
m the second syllable which is however, unmistakably yu and not « ", on the 
other hand it is uncertain whether the first syllable should be read as tn or 
tra GB, BI and L y-suddha for suddhe , but our estampage shows the sign 
of e quite distinctly The estampage does not show -any clear trace of the 
sign of the long i in pamchatm as read by GB, BI and L The projection on 
the left of the sign of cha is abnormal GB BI and L -dhonya , but an 
examination of the back of the estampage removes all doubt as to the correct 
ness of our reading of the second syllable Most probably we have to correct 
dholtya to dhanya , the farmer gives no sense Mr BANERJf would read 
ellya regarding the latter as equivalent to asyarn or etasyam and cognate with 
the Pkt. etiyo found in Kushan inscriptions GB &iavana-> for It Shim 
L. 5 GB padre hradartthe, and BI padre hradah , L accepts the sense adding 
hrcda in brackets with a query DRB speaks of Rasopadnya and garta in 
giving the contents of the inscription The syllable to is quite clear in the 
estampage especially on the back of it , da or do, which [23 6} are made quite 
differently, are out of the question , cf dn in Jayadama m 1 1, and Rudra 
dama- m ! 2 The estampage will also show that the reading hr a for the 
first doubtful sj liable is utterly impossible The anusvara in bam* is well 


1 From a set of tstampoges. 

7 Explanation of the abbreviations — GB = George BOiiler Jnd Ant 
tol. X p 157 BI = Collection of Prakrit end Sanskrit Inscriptions Bhavnagar 
pp 21 f L = Ltneas las! ©f Brahms fnscn^liona No 963 DRB = V> R Bhan 
DARKAR, Prog Rep Arch Sutv of H Cucle 1914 15 p 67 
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marked but it is impossible to say with certainty whether we have to read 
e tnndha° or °mddha* the latter seems to us more probable. 

TRANSLATION’ 

Hail 1 On the [auspicious 3 ] fifth tithi of the bright fortnight of Vaisa 
kha during the auspicious penod of the constellation of Rohini in the year 
one hundred and three 4 — 100 3 — (during the reign) of the king, the K'lia m 
trapa Lord Rudraaha (Rudrasmiha) the son of the king the Maha Ksha 
traps Lord Rudni daman (and) sons son of the king the Kshatrapa Lord 
Jayadaman (and) grandsons son of the king \he Maha Kshatrapa Lord 
Chashtana the well was caused to be dug and embanked by the general 
(senapalt) Rudrabhuti the son of the general (saiapah) Bapaka s the 
Abhira * at the village (grume) of Rasopadra for the welfare and comfort 
of all living beings 

II — Gapha (Jasdan) Inscription of the time of the Maha Kshatrapa 
Rudrasena the year 127 (or 126) 

The inscription was first edited with a translation and lithograph pre 
pared probably from an eye copy in 1868 by Dr Bhau Daji in Jour Bo 
Bt Roy As Soc Vol VIII pp 234 f and Plate After that it remained 
unnoticed till 1883 when Hoernle published a revised transcript and trans 
lation of it in Ind Ant Vol XII pp 32 f The posthumous papers of 
Bhagvanlal Indraji edited by Rapson m Jour Roy As Soc 1890 p 652 
contain a «hort note on it In 1885 the text and a translation based upon the 
tdiho prtneeps of Dr Bhau Daji were republished in the Collection of Prakrit 
and Sanskrit Inscriptions Bhavnagar pp 22 f No 4 and Plate YVIII 
The Bombay Gazetteer Vol I Part I p 43 contains a very short note on 
it originating from the -pen of Bhagvanlal Indraji Rapson s Catalogue of 
the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc (p Ixn No 42) includes a short 
summary of its contents and a reference to the literature of the subject 
Prof Luders in his List of Brahtm Inscriptions (Appendix to Eptgraphtc 
lndica Vol X) No 967 gives a complete bibl ography of the inscription 

a The rendering auspicious presupposes that we have to correct dkaltya to 
dhanya see the remarks on the transcript above 

, -yhe f orm trt-y uttara is a Prakntism the y % a sandhi consonant inserted 
in order to avoid the hiatus d Pfct d ) about ( diyahena ) t yahtna (tryahaa) 
in piSCHCLS Prakrit Grammalik § 353 

s Bapaka is a variant of Bappa(ka) which name occurs in a number of 

la er inscriptions. . „ . 

« It s worth noting that the Abhiras were employed as generals under the 
regime of the Kshatrapa dynasty Among the insertions m the Pandu Lena at 
Nasik we havfc an inscription referring itself to th reign of the Abhira king Isvara 
sena which shows that some of these generals had eventually succeeded in replacing 
the sword of the commander b) the sceptre of the sovere gn 
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a reading ol the date (it cannot be said whether from the published facsimiles 
or directly from an impression of the stone) and a summary of its contents 
Prof D R Bhandarkar refers to the inscription Prog Rep Arch Surv 
oj Indio W Circle 1914 15 pp 67 68 and suggests certain corrections 

The inscription is said ta have been found at Gadhla about two miles 
north of Jasdan Kathmvad engraved on a thick irregular slab standing 
upnght on the margin of a lake Subsequently the inscribed stone was trans 
ferred to the Watson Museum of Antiquities Rajkot where it is now axhi 
bited 

[237} The inscription contains six irregular lines of varying length and 
uncouth writing covering a rhomboidal space of about 3 ft 7 in. in width 
by about 1 ft 10 in in height The engraving which is ^hallow is on the 
whole in a fair state of preservation The average size of such letters as 
n m p and b is about 1J 

The characters of the inscription are of the same general type as those 
of other Kshatrapa inscriptions, and the above remarks on the palaeography 
of the Gunda inscription are with a few exceptions applicable to this one 
also The letters of this epigraph lack however all regularity and finish 
they have a decidedly cursive character Observe for instance, the form of 
the uncombined in which is sometimes denoted by the older X shaped form 
of the earlier inscriptions and sometimes by a more advanced form which 
is met with regularly only in the records of the Gupta dynasty The 
letter t appears to have been drawn with prongs of unequal length both 
curved one of them being slightly longer than the other In tra the subscript 
r is marked by drawing the free end of the right prong to a little distance 
to the left thus this ligature and the uncombmed t are indistinguishable 
from •each other when either of them is badly drawn Of initial vowels the 
inscription contains t (1 5) and u (1 6) Subscript consonants excluding r 
and y are expressed by the ordinary full signs of the letters, as m the 
Gunda inscription described above No final consonants appear in this 
record Sporadically one notices the flattening out of the serif of the letters 
into a thin horizontal top line so that in some cases it becomes extremely 
difficult to say whether the top-stroke is only a serif or the sign of a e or o 
which is marked by a slight prolongation of the senf The length in Si (1 5) 
is denoted b> a distinct spiral which is a further development of the form 
wh ch was met with m the Gunda inscription To judge by the instance of 
Ih irabhh (for bhratflbfo#) in line 6 no distinction was made m writing 
between the subscript r and the medial ju The diphthong cu is marked 
b> the addition of an upward stroke slanting to the right, to the sign of o 
On two occasions the engnner has omitted the sj liable tra in writing 
Kshatmpos(,y)a Lastly it ma> be observed that the first line of the 
inscription contains four numerical symbols, 100 20 5 and another about 
the reading of which there is some doubt it ma) be either 6 or 7 
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The language of the inscnption is a mixed dialect In this specimen 
the Prakntisms are slightly more numerous than m the Gunda inscription 
One may notice; the frequent use of sa for the termination of the genitive 
singular in 11 1 and 2 in addition to the verbal form utlhavxtia [tft] ml 6 
The sense of the record as it stands is incomplete, and, to judge by the two 
final syllables stalrga] m 1 6, it should seem that a few syllables or words, 
in an additional line which is now lost, are missing {Regarding the irregular 
genitives (eg mahakshat [r]apasa l 1 ) see remarks on Inscnption No I 
— Ed ] — As regards orthography the only point worth drawing attention to 
is the sporadic doubling of the consonant before r in papaxi [t]trasya m I 2, 
but it should be added that the reading of the ligature is not absolutely 
certain Of words not found in dictionaries the inscription contains one 
vu salra of which, moreover, the meaning is not known Prof Luders 
hesitatingly identifies it with the Prakrit word sala in an inscription from 
the Kanhen caves (Luders’ List, No 985), for which he, also doubtfully, 
suggests the meaning ' seat ' 

The inscnption refers itself to the reign of the long (and) Maha 
Kshatrapa Lord Rudrasena and records the erection of a satra (meaning 7 ) 
by the brothers of Khara[r] pattha, the son of Pratasaka of the Manasa 
golra Previous editors of the inscription have read in 1 6 Pranathaka 
instead of Prafcasaka and Khara pautra instead of Khara[r] pattha Our 
reasons for adopting the reading which we have will be found in the remarks 
on the transcript, below, p 238 The inscnption gives the following 
pedigree king and Maha Kshatrapa bhadramukha Lord Chastana , his son 
king (and Kshatrapa Lord Jayadaman , his son king and {238} Maha 
Kshatrapa bhadra mukha Lord Rudradaman , his son, king and Maha 
Kshatrapa bhadramukha Lord Kudrasiha (Rudrasimha), his son fang and 
Maha Kshatrapa Lord Rudrasena This is the longest pedigree of the 
Kshatrapas of Surashtra and Malava contained in a single record It will 
be noticed that the title bhadra mukha 'of gracious appearance, is added 
before the names of some of the Maha Kshatrapas but not before the nan e 
of the only Kshatrapa mentioned in the record or before that the last Mafia 
Kshatrapa named here, viz Rudrasena in whore reign the inscription was 
engraved The reason for the omission m the last case is not apparent , it 
would seem however that the title was ured with the names of Maha 
Kshatrapa only The names of Damaysada I and Jivadaman who had 
reigned before Rudrasena but who were not m the direct line of descent, are 
not included in this list, which is purely genealogical 

The inscnption is dated in the year 127 (or 126) on the fifth tithi of 
the dark half of the month of Bhadrapada The era to which the date i, 
to be referred is undoubtedly the Saka era , accordingly the date of the 
record may be taken to correspond to 127 (or 126) + 78 = ad 205 (or 
204) 
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The record contains no geographical name 

TEXT 7 . * 

1 [Va]rshe 100 20 [7] [Bhajdrapada bahulasa 5 [|*] R[aJjno 

mahakshat [ r] apasa 

2 bhadra mukhasa svami a) Chashtana putra papau{t]trasya rajno 

Ksha[tra* Ipasa 

3 svami Jayadfa/ma putra pautrasya rajno maha Kshatrapasya 

bhadra mukhasya 

4 [sva]ma Rud(r]adama paultrajsya rajno ma[ha] Ksha(tra*]pasya 

bhadra mukhasya sva[mji 

5 Rudrasiha { putra* ]sya rajno maha Kshatrapasya swami Rudra 

senasya [ (*] idam satram 

6 Manasa-sa got[r]asya Pra[ta]saka putrasya Khara[r]patthasya 

bhatrabhih utthavita[ip] sva(rga) 


Remarks on the Transcript 8 

L. 1 The reading 7 is uncertain it may be 6 DRB reads 5 L 2 
D and H mukhasya svami The slanting lines below the sa of the first 
word is an abrasion and not the subscript y L 3 D and H Jayadama 
bhadra mukhasya is continued in a slanting direction above the level of the 
same line L 4 No trace remains of the » in svami if it was marked at all 
L 5 D and H maha DRB Sakri (for Satram ) which is very doubtful 
L 6 Hoernles reading >naua[m]tu Tumgoiras[y]a is out of the question 
and need not be discussed here. D praualhaka (the previous syllabic i» read 
by him as Su ) and H pTata[ra]thaka (for Pratasaka), both of which arc 
inadmissible. The second syllable may perhaps be na but the third one 
cannot be tha aa tha does not contain the vertical bar m the centre which 
our letter shows the shallow stroke at the lower end of the letter is an ncc i 
dental mark, of which the rock has many D and H hhara pautrasya but 
the fourth syllable is dearly ttha and not tra cl the same ligature in a 
subsequent word of the same line. DRB hharapttthasya D and H bhral 
Tibhih (for bhatrabhih) It is doubtful if the medal r» would be marked 
£239} differently from the subscript r by tho writer of this inscription DRB 
bhattrabhih D utthantasia and H utthaiitast\i\ The top of the fourth 
s> liable is no doubt somewhat thick nevertheless the sign of the length 


» Ft ora. a set ot estampates. 

• explanation of abbreviations — D = Bhau Dtjl /out Bo Br Roy At 
^ \ol Anil po 231 f II — HotRNLE but Ant \ol XII pp 32 f DRB 
” U R BilAStvssKAB F>oj Rep Arch Sun of India It Ctrrte 1914 15 
pp 67-8 
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cannot be looked upon as having been marked A part of our bracketed 
Uga,] is lost m the crack and not distinguishable on the facsimile DRB ends 
line 6 with* utlhavita sva , and then gives an additional (seventh) line 
ligiasukharthn], which we were not able to trace on the stone 

TRANSLATION 

On the fifth (tithi) of the dark, fortnight of Bhadrapada in the year 100 
20 [7], (during the reign) of the king the Maha Kshatrapa Lord Rudra 
sena, [son*] of the king the Maha Kshatrapa Lord Rudraslha (Rudrasunha) 
of auspicious appearance ( bkadra-tnukh a 9 ) (and) =on s son of the king the 
Maha Kshatrapa Lord Rudradaman of auspicious appearance {bhadra 
mukha) , (and) grandson of the son of the king tire Kshatrapa Lord Jaya 
daman , (and) great grandson of the «on of the king the Maha Kshatrapa 
Lord Chashtana of auspicious appearance ( bhadra mukha) — this satra 10 was 
erected by the brothers of Khara[r]pattha, the son of Pratasaka of the Manasa 
gotra heaven 

III — JUNAGApH INS3UPTI0V OF THE TIME OF THE CRAMPON OF THE 
Kshatrapa Jayadaman 

This inscription was first edited with a translation and a photograph 
in 1876 by Buhler in Arch Surv TFesf Ini, Vol II pp 140 f and Plate 
XX , the block is rather small and almost useless for purposes of 'tudy In 
1895 Buhler s text was republished with a few minor alterations accom 
pamed by a facsimile of an inked impression, and a translation of the text in 
the Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions Bhavanagar, p 17 No 1, 
and Plate XV Rapson gives an abridged bibliography of the inscription, 
and summarizes briefly its contents in his Catalogue of the Coins of the 
Andhra Dynasty etc p lxi No 40 The most recent notice is by Prof 
IAJders in his List of Brahms Inscriptions (Appendix to Epigraphia Irdica 


9 Bhadra mukha literally means luck> faced, but is here Used specifically 
as the title of some of the Maha hshatrapas 

10 This word has not been met with elsewhere and its meaning is uncertain. 
Bhau Daji renders it with tank without assigning any reason for doing fo the 
dictionaries do not support this meaning Hoexnle suggests that it is a Praknt 
form of satra which denotes a kind of expensive Soma sacrifice extending over 
many days to Satra of our text he assigns accordingly the derivative meaning of 
liberality munificence which docs not convince us. It was remarked above that 
prof LCders refers in this connection to th* word sola (* scat) occurring in a 
Buddhi't Cave inscription Mr R D Baserji looks upon the word as a Prakrit 
form of satra and would translate it as almshouse which meaning that word has 
m most ol the dialects of North India Mr D R. Biiasdvrkar reads the word 
as Sain and connecting it with the following manasa regards Sakrmunasa as the 
totra name an explanation which docs not commend itself to us. It may be noted 
But utthauta clearly implies that we have here to deal with a a fixture that was 
raised elevated erected and not dug or sunk. 

15 
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Vol X (1912), No 966), where we find a complete bibliography of the inscrip 
tion, a reading of the date (probably from the facsimile in the Bhavnagar 
Collection of Prakrit and Sansbtt Inscriptions) and a summary of its 
contents 

The inscription was discovered, during excavation, in front of one of the 
cells of an extensive complex of caves situated to the east of Junagadh, close 
to a modern monastery known as Bava Pyfira’s Math Regarding the mis 
chances that fell to its lot after its discovery we have the following account 
by Burgess While extricating it, he wntes, “the workmen damaged one 
end of it, but, to add to the misfortune, c ome one earned it off to the palace 
m the city, and in doing so senously injured it at one comer When I went 
to photograph it, I had a difficulty [240} m tracing it , at length, however, 
it was found lying in a verandah m the circle in front of the palace ” 11 For 
some time previous to its transference tb the Museum the stone used to be 
kept m the State Pnnting Press at Junagadh The misfortunes iwluch have 
fallen to the lot of this stone smee its recovery did not end with those des 
cnbed by Burgess As a result of some fresh accident, it is now in two 
halves probably having «plit along the fissure which is noticeable in the 
facsimile publishing m the Bhavnagar Collection of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Inscriptions, and referred to in thd letterpress accompanying the facsimile. 

The inscription is engraved on one of the faces of a dres«ed slab of soft 
calcareous stone about 2 feet each way and 8 inches thick The epigraph con 
tains four lines of writing covering a space of about 1 ft 9 in in width by 
about 6 in m height The average size of such letters as n, m, p, and b is 
about J" Mach of the writing is seriously damaged The two middle hres 
are in a fair state of preservation , but the greater part of line 1 and a good 
bit of line 4 are illegible Moreover the inscription is fragmentary The 
slab has lost a large fraction of its length how much it is not possible to s&y 
Buhler assumes that lines 2-4, at their left ends are almost intact, only a 
couple of syllables being necessary in each to complete them Tins is, how- 
ever, far from being certain , As far as we can judge, there is nothing to 
show how much is missing on either side of the preserved portion Wc can 
only sa> that the lost portion of 11 2 and 3 must have contained at least, 
the names of the son and grandson of Jaya daman as well as the year In 
which the record was dated expressed possibly both m words and numerical 
ideograms. 

The characters closely reremble those of the Gunda inscription of the 
time of the Kshatrapa Rudrasimha which have already been minutely des- 
cribed above It will, therefore, suffice to draw attention here only to a few 
outstanding features of the alphabet of this inscription The syllable me in 
1 3, it will be noticed shows that the sign of e m me was attached to the con 
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stricted part of the letter The same line offers a specimen of the numerical 
figure 5 The sign of the medial u m su (1 1) is seen to open towards the 
left in su (1 3) on the other hand it opens towards the right of the 
medial u marked by a short horizontal stroke appended to the long vertical 
of a letter this inscription contains no specimen. We ha\e here only one 
initial vowel namety t (1 3) it is denoted by three dots of Which two are 
placed m a vertical line on the left side of the remaining one In s the middle 
bar which is attached only at one end is almost vertical The letter y shows 
the simple bipartite form (In regard to the language we may note the irre- 
gular genitives (eg ksha[tTapa]sya 1 2 as in Inscriptions Nos I and II - 
Ed ] — As regards orthography the only point worth noting is that the inscrip- 
tion offers no instance of the phonetic doubling of consonants. 

The inscription must belong to the reign of a Kshatrapa or Maha K ha 
trapa who was the grandson (or rather sons, son) of the king Kshatrapa 
Lord Jayadaman and great grandson of Chashtana the name of the ruling 
prince is lost with the portion of the record which is missing This Satrap 
to whose reign the record referred itself was therefore either Efimaysada I 
or Rudrasimha I (the brother and successor of the former) The purport of 
this fragmentary inscription cannot be determined as the portion containing 
the object of the record is lost It may be added that from the occurrence 
of the expression kevah jnana sam[prapta) ( who had arrived at the know 
ledge of the kevaltrts ) in 1 4 it may be surmised that the inscription pro- 
bably had something to do with the Jamas, since the word ktvahn occurs 
most frequently in Jama literature 

The inscription is dated on the fifth (5th) day of the light half of 
Chaitra in a year which like the purport of the record cannot be ascertained 
as it is lost in a lacuna of the text 

£24 1 ] The only locality which the record mentions is th* well known 
Giri nagara which was the ancient name of Junagadh and which survives 
in that of the adjacent hill of Gimar 



TEXT 1 * 



1 

s = tatha 

sura ganfa] 

{kshatnloirh 

prathalma] 




2 

Chash(anasya 

pra[pau]trasya 

rajitofi ksha 


ftrapalsya svami Jayadama pfaultrasya rajno mafha] 


[Chaijtra SuUasya divasc pamchan*. 5 if ha] 
Gmnagare devasura ruga ya[krtia] ra|ksha)s-t. 


i* From a set of estampac«. 
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. -thap(u]ram = iva .... kevali-Ijna} 
nam . . -jara-maranfa] , 

Remarks on the Transcript. 

L. 1. GB reads in the first line .... kl?i . , raga . . kshatrapa 
. . ; BI statha suraga .... kshatrapa. L. 2. GB adds 

svami in square brackets before Chashtanasya. The bracketed syllable in 
-p[au]tTasya has broken away and become illegible. GB potrasya ; BI 
pautrasya. The medial vowel of the first syllable is quite uncertain. L. 3. 
GB, BI, and L read pakshvsya after °£ukla. The mistake had its origin in 
Buhler's faulty transcript GB, BI, and L read pane home for pamchame. 
We do not see the iicha ; the sign below cha, we believe, is only an abrasion ; 
in any case iicha is by no means certain. GB and BI °iakshasendri . . . 

. . L. 4. GB. praka(})miva pa kevali-jndna- 

sampraptanam jila-jara-maratianom (?). 
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4 

na-saiii . . 


TRANSLATION. 

Also .... the divine hosts 

, . . . the first among warriors ( kshalra ) 

On the fifth (5th) day of the light lialf of Chaitra in the year .... 
(during the reign of) . . . . . king Ma[ ha -Kshatrapa] . . . 

. , son’s son of the king Kshatrapa Lord Jayadaman, the great-grandson .of 


. , . . Chashtana. Here in Giri nagara the 

gods, asuras, nagas, yakshas, and rakshosas .... city (?) . . . 

. . who had arrived at the knowledge of the fcevalins old 

age and death 



V —TWO KADAMBA GRANTS FROM SIRSI* 


The copper plates bearing the subjoined inscriptions which are now 
edited for the first time, belong to Mr Sukhaya Nagappa Hegdc of A/pbJ 
m the Sirsi Taluka of the North Ivanara District They have been in the 
possession of Mr Hegdc s family for a \er> long time so long in fact that 
nothing is now known as to when and under what circumstances the plates 
came into the possession of the family I obtained them on loan through 
the good offices of Mr Shanharrao Kars vd High Court Pleader Bombay 
who at my request kindl> induced hia colleague Mr V G Hecde BA LL B 
Sirsi (a son in law of the owner) to send the plates to me for inspection and 
to allow me to take impressions from them. I am thus editing the grants 
from the original plates which were on loan with me for about six months 
during 1918 and from a «ct of inked impressions prepared from them m the 
office of the Superintendent Archeological Survey Western Circle The 
annexed facsimiles were subsequently prepared under the supemsion of the 
Government Epigraphist from the impressions supplied by me. The trims 
enpt given below has been carefully compared (in manuscript) with the 
originals before the latter were returned to the owner My sincere thanks 
are due to Messrs Karnad and Hecde for this opportunity of offering here a 
description of these interesting records of the reigns of the kadamba kings 
Ravnvarman and Krishna varman of Vaijayanti (Banavasi) Their c*uei 
claim to our attention lies in the regnal jears in which they arc dated The 
grant of Ravivarman -was made (if my reading of the date is correct) in 
the thirty fifth year of his reign and that of Kpshnavarman in the nineteenth 
>ear 

A —PLATES OF RAVIVARMAN THE [ 3 1 5TH YEAR 
These are three copper plates the first ard last of which are inscribed 
on one side only and each of which measures roughly 5f long by 3 broad 
They are quite smooth their edges being neither fashioned thicker nor raised 
as runs. Although the plates are fairly thin the engraving, not being very 
deep does not show through on the reverse sides The letters show evident 
traces of the working of the engraver s tool The entire inscribed surface of 
the fir=t plate is more or less corroded but only at a few places has the 
engraving thereby been so far affected as to have become quite illegible The 
recond plate is in a sense in a worse condition as three of its edges are 
eaten away and with them the greater part of 1 6 about a third of 1 17 
and some syllables m 11 11 and 16 are completely lo-=t The third plate is 
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fortunately quite untouched , and the engraving on it is in almost perfect 
state of preservation The most deplorable part of the havoc wrought on 
these plates by the destructive agency is that in line 11 some of the letters 
comprising the words expressing the date are damaged in such a manner that 
the reading of the date (which is by far the most important element of the 
record) has to be based on a conjectural restoration from which the element 
of uncertainty cannot entirely be eliminated Of no great consequence is, 
on the other hand, the damage to line 6 , for from the preserved fragments 
of letters we may, I think, safely conclude that the line contained nothing 
more than a eulogistic phrase or two, which, even if restored, would liave 
added nothing of importance to our stock of knowledge concerning the history 
of the Kadambas The plates are pierced by a circular hole so as to receive 
the ring and seal which are attached The weight, including the ring and 
seal, is 38J tolas The ends of the ring are securely soldered on to the back 
of the seal About an eighth of an inch of the edge of the latter is raised so 
as to form a rim , the recessed space, which is oblong m shape, is devoid of 
legend or emblematic design 

The characters, which show great uniformity throughout, belong to the 
southern variety, and have close affinities with those of other grants of the 
Kadamba kings, especially with the [265} Halsi* plates of the Kadamba 
Ravivarman published by the late Dr Fleet The letters t and n, alike 
whether used singly or in conjunction with other consonants, are devoid of 
loops nevertheless they are clearly distinguishable from each other For 
m n the right limb of the letter is regularly drawn in continuation of the 
slanting (or vertical) stroke , whereas m t the upright stroke is much shorter 
and distinct from the lower part of the letter, which forms a horse shoe 
(sometimes with unequal arms), and to which the short vertical stroke is 
attached at the top It may be added that owing to this characteristic even 
the upper half of the letter t is sharply distinguished from the corresponding 
portion of v, in which the vertical stroke is regularly drawn ini continuation 
of the nght limb (as m «), a fact whose importance will be apparent when 
we shall turn our attention td the subject of the readmg of the date of the 
record The difference between the forms of t and v may be studied in the 
following examples Hartll 0 and pratikritt 0 m line 3, °pati pralimaJt I 7, 
Ulhau 1 12, “rakshalt 1 19, i bhavati 1 2D , and °vijaya a 1 1, "vipula" I 8, 
and °vinaya° and °r vtsarada 19 In 11 7 and 10 occurs an initial a , ui 
11 10 12 5 , in 1 20 u , m 1 19 final k , in I 14 final t , and in 11 17, 21 final 
m For final consonants as is usual m these records the full forms are 
used in reduced size, written on a slightly lower level than the rest of the 
letters of the line. The medial vowel in na is written by bending back the 
last downward stroke m an upward direction, c.g in lines 2, 3, etc— The 


i Ind Ant , Vol VI pp 2511 
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language of the inscription is Sanskrit, and, with the exception of the impre- 
catory and admonitory verses at the end (U 20 23), the text is in pro'e The 
document, it may be added, begins and ends somewhat abruptly The grant 
proper is couched in very terse language. The preamble does not mention 
any of Ravivannan’s ancestors, and the epithets coupled with the name of 
Ravivarmarv himself, which are of the stereotyped form, are, relatively speak 
mg few id number They contain no new historical information regarding the 
rojal donor In its brevity the record resembles closely the Nilambur* phi tea 
of the Kadamba king of the same name— .The orthography does not call 
for any particular r emar ks. 

The inscription is one of the Dharnta Maharaja Ravivarman of the 
Kadamba family Wd have already the Hals! and Nilambur plates of a 
Kadamba Ravivannan. The highest regnal >ear recorded m these grants 
l* the eleventh The present giant records (II 10-19) that on the fifth tithi 
of the bright half of the month of Karttika in a specified regnal .year (the 
reading of which is uncertain and will be discussed later on) Ravivarman 
granted to the Mahadeva temple of his beloved physician the des dmdlya 
Nllakantha, 3 four tuvartatias of land in the village of Sire (or Sara), of 
which further specifications will be found m the appended translation. In 
this portion of the record (IL 16, 17) there is a lacuna, in which some further 
details of the donation are lost 

The genealogy of Ravivarman is not given But, as the writing of the 
present record does not differ m any essential points from that of the Hals! 
and Nilambur grants of the Kadamba Jang of the same name, we may on 
palseographic grounds tentatively identify him with Ravivannan the 'on of 
MpgeSavannan and grandson of Santivarman 

7he reading of the regnal j ear is, as stated abme, uncertain The year 
js expressed in words only (as in all the records of this dynasty that have 
come under my notice), which I read as paiicha [tnm\iat[tamc], ‘m the 
thirty fifth.’ The compound indubitably contains the element paiicha -, which 
is dear, and another word expressing a multiple of ten which is obliterated 
The second syllable of this parti} defaced word contains again unquestionably 
a S The choice, therefore lies between t wise and vtmSelitamt, or tnmfe 
and tnmfattame As, moreover, the sign of e does not appear to have been 
added to f, the intended akshara must be taken to be fa This circumstance 
further reduces the possible alternatives at our disposal to vtmfa!ilaml {266} 
and tnmfattame Further, the remnant of the akshara after fa appears 
most to resemble a deformed l, very faint, indeed but still distinguishable 
on the plate; a condusion which is m harmony with the above supposition 
that the longer form of the ordinal (ttmfattlama or tnmfcttama) has been 
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u<?ed here, and not the shorter ( vtmSa , Iwnsa) Let us now turn our atten 
tion to the syllable preceding sa. The preserved portion appears to consist of 
the medial t and a short vertical stroke added at the top of a mutilated horse- 
shoe Therefore, from what I have said above regarding the shapes of v 
nnd t, it follows that this defaced akshara can only represent a vt and not U 
This result also fits in with our former observation that the third missing 
sellable is a deformed ta (and not ti) , for an initial t requires the restoration 
-trmSattame (containing ta in the third syllable), while an initial v would 
necessitate the reconstruction, vnnsatitame (with ti in the third syllable) I 
have, therefore, for my part, no hesitation m reading the preserved portion 
of the first damaged akshara as ti, and supplementing the lost subscript r 
under it The second syllable is, as already remarked, sa beyond doubt Then I 
read after which there is just sufficient space for the inclusion of me, 
which syllable, however, is completely obliterated The complete restored 
regnal year would therefore, be pane ha trwiiattame* 4 in the thirty fifth year ’ 
It may be added that, if the reading proposed by me is not accepted, the only 
possible alternative is paiicha vi msatitame, which in my opinion is extremely 
doubtful 

The village S5re (or Sara), which is the object of the grant and which 
is mentioned without any specification of its whereabouts, remains unidentified 

TEXT 8 

[Metre of two verses in 11 20-23 Sloka (Anushtubh) ] 

First Plate 

1 || vul+iHsiebi 

2 HWiuilSJwiMi ( ^ ? ) fafawFU ( li ) hfcn ]- 

3 tflt feiWljj-ii'Jii ]- 

4 ] 7 - 

5 witagKNr aanrpjici« [ . . 8 

Second Plate , First Side 

6 ] . . . 


* [The form tray as tnmsaUme occurs in a Telugu record from Drakshararaa 
No 349 of the Epi graphical Collection (Madras) for the jear 1893 — H K. SJ 

8 From the original plates and a set of impressions. 

c Read n 

1 The bracketed letters are conjccturally added , at this point the plate is 
worn almost to^he depth to which the letters were mased. 

8 The last two or three syllables of line 5 ha\e worn away and become com 
pletely illegible 

8 The upper edge of this side of the middle plate is eaten away , and with 
it, the upper portions ol the letters ml 6 are either effaced or completed lost It 
is needless to add that the \owrf signs are almost all completely obliterated and 
m the reading gi\cn abcnc onl> conjectural!) supplied. 
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7 : 10 «R^3P*n [ ^ ]- 

£267} g 

10 fojw; 13 3R*IT3^ [ *- ] 

11 [ft ] 5T [ ^3 

Second Plate , Second Side 

12 % [t] f&mm* 

13 fsra^w^7 ^te^5 18 *t?t- 

14 [ ^ ] ^IRRW 17 HT*Hl3 «i«a«iT^ [ 1* ] ^ wlc5 - 18 

15 wfererwrWft 19 «iSS** [fa p 

16 ...%** f^nn . 

17 '. . ^[i]^^n»I s| *] q [ , * ,T l 

Third Plate 

19 [ 11* 3 _ 

20 *M[*]*min"**«*«' a ***'* 

1# d m rther piaceTbelow. the rules of sandhi hate not been observed. 

i» The 'sign of the visarga is defaced 

" ^^K^«»' lte ^ ,l3btes '=ww !fi - R ” d "* I"'*] ' n ° ! 

See below, p 268 n 7 [ = 28 renl3imng j rtters D f this line arc more or less 

” Tb= 'ower porlion o' a" " primed portion o( the first, I am fully 
delated Ot the bradretri *? t, («HbW PP 26M). U» not ^le, <• » 
persuaded, on be P™ 0 " 1 * “ . tolh on the plale and m the impression , further 
Quite distinct and »•»»*“”“ ^ ^ p]aU . reIy b „, unmistakable 

more, I believe, it is posse* ‘ „ part o' a lisature) and reimewhat oncer 

traces of a diminutive t ( . forc no hesitation m suppling the mi'ung subs- 

tain traces of m I h ^'®- that I look upon the reading tnmSa as more or 

cr.pt r below the it and I may y 

less certain. ralhe r faint, and appears to have left no trace on the 

is The subscript *» 

impression paper ° it Or mt tlfa. 

i« Read 0SI°. . ,j, e fuji yen is used), written below the line n 

is The final f < for the ongmal plate quite unmistakabl) 

faint , but it can be made o 

is Or «TT 0? , ^ bracketed salable appears to have been 

m The sign of the m Jj* (which is a little more to the left, over the 
crowned out of its ya of the ligature immediate!) over the t^DaHe 

m» f 0 r\zz si- so®, r" * si 

m -rrJrt » id* b ""' n n sc ' i *- 
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21 I* ] ^ ^ h [n*] 

22 3^3 <wfa^HiRftr: [ i* ] 

23 *re*T TO *jf*T u^l Hicdfinfa [ II* ] 

£268} TRANSLATION 

(Line 1 ) Hail 1 At (the city of) victory, the glorious Vaijayanti, the 
I) Jumna- Ma h a? a] a z3 — i(of the family) of the Kadambas, anomted after medi 
tatmg on Svami Mahasena and the assemblage of the Mothers , belonging to 
the Manavya gotra , descendants of Hant! studying the requital (of good and 
evil) as their sacred text, 24 ' — the glorious Ravivarman before whose prowess 
(are) prostrate all* 5 similar to the great leader of the armies of Kadam 
ba, 29 (the excellence of* 7 ) whose body had been produced by great religious 
merit acquired in numerous births well versed in (rules of) statesmanship and 
decorum highly righteous and deeply devoted to his father, on the fifth tithi 
of the bright half of the month of Karttika :n the [thirty] fifth 28 year, in un 
interrupted succession 29 augmenting his life and sovereignty, has given 30 
four mvarttanas (of land) in the ploughland called Bamdupukrofpi] (or 
Bamdu°) below Dasa tadaka (and) above Mambare tadaka 31 (situated) in 
the village of Sare or (Sara) to the temple of Mahadeva (<§iva) of his be 
loved physician named Nilakantha, the des amdtya 32 two parts of it (are 
given) for maintenance up to the temple to Arya svamin and 


22 Read g 

23 Here used as a title Its literal meaning is the Maharaja who is devoted 
to the performance of duty ( dharma ) 

24 I have adopted KlELHORN's rendenng of the difficult phrase prattkjti * and 
I may refer the reader to his note on the subject Ep Ind Vol VI p 15 note 3 

25 The rest of the sentence is lost. 

28 Compare the epithet Kadamba senam bjthad amaya vylolma-ehandramab 
(fthe full moon m the firmament of the great lineage of the Kadamba leader of 
armies ), applied to Kakusthavarman in the Talagunda pillar inscription of K3 
kusthavarman ed. KlELHORN Ep Ind Vol VIII p 31 

22 I suppose we have to supplement here some such words as these 

28 See above p 267, note 3 [= 14 supra] 

29 I propose to amend the text and read anal pa* ]y = anupurvya The un 
interrupted succession refers naturally to the king s regnal years. I have not come 
across the phrase elsewhere but the emendation gi\es in my opinion quite a satis- 
factorj sense 

80 There 13 a lacuna in the text here. 

81 The expressions adhaslat and upart may ha\e been used with reference to 
the level of the field under description 

82 Dcs-amatya literally means 'the minister of the country (or province) 
but it may has e a more specific meaning here Cf with tins expression the modern 
surnames Deshmukh Deshpande which are undoubtedly demed from original titles 
of functionaries. Or should we take NJlakarjtha as the name of country? 
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Fasupata belonging to the Kasyapa gotta and the Bharadvaja gotta (Tea- 
pectively) 

(Line 19 ) He who protects it will have a share in the merit} accruing 
from it 

(Line 20 ) It has also been said — 

[Here follow two of the customary admonitory verses ] 

B —PLATES OF KRISHNAV ARMAN II THE 19TH YEAR 

These plates which are w a much better state of preservation than the 
foregoing, are also three xn number They measure roughly 6}' long by 2| ' 
broad They are quite smooth their edges being neither fashioned thicker 
nor raised into rims The plates are thin , but the engraving being shallow, 
though otherwise quite good the letters do not show through on the reverse 
sides at all The letters show the characteristic marks of the working {269} 
of the engraver’s tool The grant is engraved on the inner side of the first 
and last plates and on both sides of the middle one The plates are pierced 
by a circular hole m order to receive the ring and seal which are attached 
The ends of the nng are, as in the case of the plates of Ravivarman soldered 
on to the back of a seal which m this instance, is oval in shape and bears 
a device The seal has a raised rim, and inside this there is shown in low 
relief the figure of a quadruped (peihaps a horse) facing left The weight 
of the plates, including the nng and seal is 52 tolas Each engraved side 
contains four lines of writing , there are thus sixteen lines in all Excepting 
isolated letters which are worn away and now become partly illegible, the 
record is in a perfect state of preservation and can be deciphered without any 
uncertainty 

The characters belong to the southern variety and have dose affinities 
with those of other grants of the Kadamba kings They differ palpably from 
the characters of the grant of Ravivarman described above and appear 
to belong to a later paleographic epoch. The vowel d in nJ is written by 
bending back the last downward stroke in an upward direction , e.g m If 2 
3 etc. One notices the tendency of the vertical lines to slope a feature which 
later develops into the spiral formation of Ha la Kannada letters Noteworthy 
is also the doubling of the left limb of g (II I 2 6 8 etc ) and S (If 4 7, etc.) 

Tips record contains the earliest specimen hitherto known m a southern alpha 
bet of the initial r« (I 8) Initial a occurs in I 5 , initial a In II 4 6 , 
initial « in 11 11, 13 , initial i in I 7 , the sign of final / in I 7, and final n 
in 1 H One ligature, with the word containing it, has remained undeci 
phered in 1 10 , I have never come across the sign anywhere before and can 
suggest no reading for it— The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, and 
with the exception of the imprecatory and admonitory stanzas at the end 
the text is in prose. The main part of the text (II l II) forms a single sen 
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tence and states like the foregoing grant of Ravivarman without much cir 
cumlocution the object of the record The attributes of the donor arc of the 
stereotyped form In its brevity this record resembles the grant of Ravi 
varman described above 

The inscription is one of the DhannaAfaharaja Krishna varman of the 
Kadamba family The hitherto known records of the Kadamba dynasty have 
icveaJcd the existence of two Kfishnavarmans in the familj And as the 
present record neither gives the genealogy of this king nor mentions any cir 
cumstancc which would help to establish his identity, it is difficult to affirm 
with certainty whether he is to be identified with either the one or the other 
Kpshijavanmn already known or whether he is a new king altogether , but 
on palaeographic considerations this king may tentatively be identified with 
the second Kadamba king of that name whose Bannahalh (now (Halcbid) 
gnint, JJ dated in the seventh jear of his reign lias already been published. 
The grant proper records (11 6-11) that on the full moon day m the month 
of Kfirttika. in the nineteenth year of his reign Kpshnavarman granted Kal 
makapalli m the Gingada village {grama) of the Karvanrud district {vtsha 
y a) to a Brahmaija of the V3t£hi golra named Soma svamm who was a 
student of the Rig veda and a performer of the Soma sacrifice, making the 
viDagc free from all taxes and dues 

To the proposed identification of the Kpshijavarman of our record with 
the Krishijavarman of the Bannalialli grant it may be objected that the title 
Dharma Maharaja which is here used along with the name of the donor is 
not found coupled with the name of Kpdujavarman II tn an> other record , 
thus, for instance, m the BannilnlJi grant it«clf which is dated in the seventh 
>car of die reign onl> the shorter title Maharaja is prefixed to Krishna var 
mans name On the other hand the earlier Krishna varman is invariable 
staled Dknma Maharaja in die preambles of the later Kadamba grants. The 
objection is not valid for it should be noted that K;ishiia varman I was ac 
cording to all accounts performer of a {270) liorsc sacrifice If our Kpsli 
rjavarman is to be identified with dus king how arc wc to explain the silence 
of the record regarding the sacrifice said to have been performed bj him * 
On die other hard the expression cite mldh tbhihkta herein applied to 
die Kadvmbas as a da £ s shows that In the time of our Krishna varman tlie 
epithet cSt a-vntdka y jrn had become -\ hcreditar> title of die Kadamba 
familj a fact winch can be explained on!> on die assumption that uxnr pro- 
longed In* rival of time separates die actual performer of the sacrifice fion 
our ICr»*ina varman Morrow* diere is at least one otlier Instance of t!>c 
rndnenmnate use of the titles Mehtraja and D karma- Mckmajc name!) 
in tlie C3v of Mf t gi-ava iron. Both title* arc found used in connection with 
lh l * ki~; In ep-rraphic reemdv** 


f* /iT. \n! \ I p. III jid t 

Kniltnr 'sJJif! tl /« S «. Of 
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A word may be added regarding the localities mentioned in the record 
The object of the grant is stated to be Kamakapalh, situated m the Gin 
gada village (grama) of the Karvannadga district (vtskaya) None of these 
places can be identified with certainty Mr H ECtm, owing to whose good 
offices the plates were made available for publication is a resident of Sirsi 
and has favoured me with the following topographical details, which throw 
some light on the question He wntes “ Sirsi talukd (which used to be call 
ed Sunda taluka) was formerly divided into a number of mdgane, each of 
which consisted of a number of villages One of such indent went by the 
name of Karur magane, denying its name from Kariir, a village included in 
the magane Another such village was called Gingadde Both these villages 
still bear the same names.” The proximity of Gingadde to Sirsi favours the 
identification of the former with the Gmgada of the plates which, as stated 
above, come from Sirsi itself Also, in regard to the great and often inex- 
plicable changes which many place-names have undergone, the identification 
bf Karvannadga with Karur is not an impossible proposition 

TEXT 15 

[Metre of the two verses m 11 14-15 Sloka (Anu^ubha) J 
First Plate 

1 stfet [n* ] faHfodqW 1 wr&rorfcmfsn- 

2 g ftjwidi (in?) yrn'enfaffopiP JTFtwmmfctm [ i J* 

3 *lfoSdWI4UW«VNUPn tt 

4 «nf«<nwi*dHi 4S *w^hi 4S 

Seeond Plate ; First Side 

6 [ :* ] wmr “ 

»* From the original plales end a set of impressions. 

w Read (The author may have meant this word to be in the ablative 

ea se , Cf Vt m a-Skandhdi dial of other inscriptions.— H K. Sj 

»» The length of ma is added at the top of the akshme 

•• Read “tKFlt . , , __ . 

»• The length of mo is added to the constricted part of the akVutra Read 

Read Bit, 

41 The Ravfvarman plates above read ufat Read Vtr'il Here and 
In other places below, the rules of vtmik t have not been observed. 

« Read itf. •» R«d 3T. 

44 The insertion of the rfierfa h an afterthought. 

45 Read arc*. 
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{271} 7 q«4<aV 6 qqffoteren** 3ra- 

8 f ^nter [ t* ] 

Second Plate , Second Side. 

9 irft ^TUT^TW^t wl+ptiHA 'o«tvti*i PWh° 

10 sr . . 50 

11 35 ^ ^rar^ 1 [ u* ] 

12 RtenftrcfsjRn s spHrasRuinrafa ^r^rr- 

Thtrd Plate 

13 rat 3 qroiwrogift wtfo [ n* ] [ \* ] 8! qgf5T [ s* ] 

14 =trn5r [ :* ] srmftfvr [ si* ] rft ^ 

15 fa [ ;** ] srca *^ 5 * [ n* ] q^af- ar at sta 

16 a^ro 8 ® [ i* ] ^ swisanPi fkmr* fafa- [ ii^ ]. 

TRANSLATION 

(Line 1 ) Hail ! At (the city of) victory, VaijayantI, the Dhaima Ma~ 
haraja , eo — (of the family) of the Kadambas, anointed during a horse sacri- 
fice 81 after meditating on Svami Mahasena and the assemblage of the Mo 
there , belonging to the Manavya gotra , descendants of Hanti , studying the 


48 The final t is written below the line 47 Read 
48 Read WT. The length of md 13 added at the top of the akshara 
48 IThe last sj liable of the name of the district appears to be ff, not ff.«— H 
K. SI 

so The last but one akshara remains undeciphered , the very last one of the 
line is either va or cha with or without an anustara (In my opinion the unread 
letter is [kS , and malkuia like hiranya must be a technical term indicating some 
source of village income In the Nilambur plates of Ravivarman (text 1 0) the 
same term occurs in the form ma[kaiu and Mr T A. Copinath Rao has taken it ns 
the name of a hamlet — H K. S ) 

87 The final n is written below the line ” Red *1°. 

81 The sign of the secondary a seems to have been also added erroneous!) to 

bhit 

84 Read q«5. 85 Read 88 Read 

87 Read qft. 88 Read °Jjf. 89 Read . 

•0 Here used as a title Its literal meaning is * the Maharaja who Is devoted 
to performance of duty {d karma) * 

81 An ancestor of the donor of the present grant is spoken of as having per- 
formed a horse-sacnfiee . cf the Bannahalh plates of Kpshnavarman II-, cd. 
KlEUiORN Ep Ind Vol VI, p 18 1 5 
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requital (of good and evil) as their sacred text 52 , and looking to the Mothers 
of Mankind for protection — the glorious Kpshnavarman, who during count 
less births has accumulated an abundant store of religious merit, who has 
gained fame and the fortune of royalty by virtue of successes in many battles, 
in the nineteenth year of his prosperous [2 72} (reign) of victory, on the 
full moon (day) of Karttika, 63 for the religious merit of his father and 
mother, has given with pounng-out of water, with gold, {income) and 
(and) with every exemption, Kamakapalli in the village {grama) of Gingada 
in the district {ushaya) of Karwannadga to the Soma sacnficer Soma sva 
min, belonging to the Vjajahi golra, who has completely studied the Rg \eda 
and who follows (the moral and ethical duties known as) yama and tnyamo 

(Line 12 ) He who shall protect this (chanty) will share in the ment 
(attaching to the making of it), and he who shall confiscate it will be (guilty) 
of the five great sins 

[Here follow two of the customary admonitory \erses j 


u I ha\c adopted KielHOHN s rendering of the difficult phra<e prcttipia'. and 
may refer the reader to hi* note on the subject Ep Ind., \cl \I p. 15 note 3 
(The next attribute fr fowr/ ref ha* been translated b> Mr Gopmtfh JIao, 
perhaps more renwtlj who were (hke ante) mothers to people (**o tent) 
deperfdent (e« them) , above toL Mil P- tit— H K- S.J 

«i The full moon da) of KSxttifcs as a da> en w fuch rfonatrens *re ra * by 
the Kadamha kings. Is oertwred alw in the Ndambur plates of Ravivannsn (Ep 
/«</„ \cl Mil p 145) and the IlaH plates of M sesavansan (/*/ An.^ \oL M 
P-20. 



1 VI— A VAKATAKA INSCRIPTION FROM GANJ* 

This inscription, which is now brought to notice for the first time, was 
discovered by my friend Babu Rakhaldas Banerji, Superintendent, Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Western Circle, in 1919, during one of his tours of 
inspection in Central India. The excellent estampages from which the ac- 
;ompanying blocks have been prepared were made under his direct super- 
vision,- and very kindly placed by him at my disposal for publication. 

*■ The inscription, Mr. Banerji tells me, is engraved on a detached slab 
of stone which he found lying at the bottom of a donga, adjoining a hill called 
Malulia-tongi near Ganj in the Ajayagadh (Ajaigarh) State in Bundelkhand. 
Close by is a ruined stone structure, probably a dam to hold the waters of 
the stream passing along the donga , The find-place of the record is not far 
removed from the ruined city of Kuthara, where Cunningham discovered 
in 1883-84 the NachanekI talal inscription, which was first brought to notice 
by him) in 1885, in Archeological Survey of India, Vol. XXI, pp. 97 f. and 
re-cdited by Fleet in Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 233 ff. and ' PI . xxxiii B. The 
Ganj inscription, like the one discovered by Cunningham, is one of the 
oldest records of the Vakataka dynasty, and as such is worthy of being care- 
fully preserved. 

From the subjoined transcript it will be seen that the text of our ins- 
cription is practically identical with that of the Nachane-ki-talai record of 
the reign of Maharaja Pjthivishena, edited by Fleet in Gupta Inscriptions ; 
it differs from the latter only in the length and the number of lines, and in 
the spelling of a couple of words. But our inscription is in a much better 
state of preservation than that edited by Fleet ; at all events the stone has 
yielded an impression far superior to the one from which the block accom- 
panying Fleet’s article was prepared. Consequently we can study the forms 
of the letters in the subjoined facsimile much better than in that of the Na- 
chane-kl-talai version. Moreover, the writing of this inscription being per- 
fectly distinct, we can give a transcript which is more reliable, and which at 
the same time discloses certain minor inaccuracies in Fleet’s transcript, errors 
which even then could have been avoided by a more patient study of the 
available material. 

The writing covers a space about 25" broad by 12" high. In the centre 
of the first line of the inscription there is a sculpture of a wheel, of which only 
a part is visible in the facsimile. The average size of such letters as m, p and 
v is about 2".— The characters belong to the ‘ southern ' variety of alphabets. 


lEp. Ind. 17-12-14.] 
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of which the distinguishing features m our inscription, are the hooks at the 
lower ends of the verticals of k and r In particular, we may say that the' 1 
letters are a specimen of the Centra! Indian alphabet of the period, which on 
account of the peculiar * box headed ’ tops of the letters is known as the ‘ box 
headed ’ sub-yanety of the southern alphabet 1 In our specimen the boxes j 
are very conspicuous, and uniformly hollow The letters are unequar fn size ^ 
and uncouth in appearance. It may be added that they betray a conscious 
effort to substitute angles for curves in the configuration of letters. .The 
letters t and n are sharply distinguished from each other <the latter has al 
ways a knot at its lower end —The language is Sanskrit, and the inscription 
is in prose — “ts regards the orthography the only point calling for remark”** 
is the phonetic doubling of the d of dh in °d-d(m)nuddhydt6° (l 2), before 
y, and of the t of th, before r, in puny a it the (13) 

£13} The inscription, which is a record of the reign of Maharaja Pfithivi 
sheiya (I ) of the Vakataka family, states merely that a feudatory of his, 
Vyaghradeva by name, had made something or other for the sake of the rcli 
gious merit of his parents The exact nature of this act of piety has been 
left unspecified just as in the other version discovered by Cunningham 
T he silence of these records on the point leads us to infer that the slabs on 
which the inscriptions arc inscribed must have been built into that the 
making of which they were intended to record 

Our information regarding the Vakataka dynasty is unfortunately very 
scrappy All the important events in its history' known to us have been sud r 
cinctly summarized by Kielhorn* in his article on the BalaghSt plates of 
Pjrthivishcpa II , we can even now add nothing of consequence to what lias 
been said there. We do not possess exact dates for any of the kings of this 
family, nor can wc form any dear idea of the extent of the country ruled over 
by them. Regarding Pfthivishcga I wc know that he was the son of Rudra 
s£na I and the great grandson of Pravarasena I , the latter being either the 
very first king or one of the early kings of this house. It should seem that 
the VakStaka king at whore hands the * lord of Kuntah ’ had suffered dc 
feat, as recorded in the V3ka{aka stone inscription at Ajaijta J was this same 
Ppthmsh&p Beyond these few facts we know nothing of much conse 
qucncc regarding the king referred to in our record 

About VySghradtva the feudatory of Ppthmshiaja wc know still le^s. 
Indeed Vyaghra appears as the name of chieftains in several well known Ins- 
criptions , 4 but it is not possible to identify our Vyaghradeva wuh any o* 
litem 


x Set BOiiux Indistkt PaUttrophie p 62. 

* Above \oL pp. 2t>Sf 

* Arch Surr B eil Jnd Vot IV. p 12* vw* A. 

< KimiORNS Lut ef Insenptvna */ S ext km trJxa Noi 270. 337 and 
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Buhler* assigns the coppen-plates of the Vakataka Pravarasena II , the 
g-andson of Ppthivishena I, to the fifth or sixth century AT) , it is not known 
to me on" what ‘grounds I have examined the inscriptions of the Vakataka 
dynasty and compared them with the allied inscriptions engraved during the 
time of the Guptas 8 * of the kings of Sarabhapura 7 of Tavara 8 of Kdsala and 
of ‘the early Kadamba kings 8 without being able to arrive at any definite 
'conclusion regarding the age of the Vakataka inscriptions Buhlers date, 
however, appears to me to be far too early My impression is that there can 
be no objection on palseographtc grounds to assigning this record of the Va 
k^takas to as late an epoch as the seventh century aj> I conclude this short 
‘notice by drawing attention here to the remark of Kielhorn that the Bala 
ghat plate of Ppthivishena II , who was the son of the great-grandson of the 
Ppthivishena of our inscription, “ may be assigned with probability to about 
the second half of the eighth century ad” 10 11 * * * 

TEXT « 

1 “Vakatakajja maharaja sri 15 

Prthivishetoa pad-a(m)nuddhyato Vyaghrade 

3 \o matapitrofh*! 7 *puny-artthe *-krtam = lti [((*,) 

£14} TRANSLATION 

Vyaghradeva, who meditates on the feet of the Maharaja the illustrious 
Ppthivishena, (of the family) of the Vakafakas has made (this) for the sake 
of the religious merit of (his) parents 


8 Indischc PalroiTaphie pp 62 f 

8 Corpus Inscnptionum Indtcarum VoL I Nos. 2-3 

» Gupta Inscriptions Nos 40-41 8 Ibid No 81 

0 Irtd Ant., Vol VII pp 35-7 78 Above Vol IX p 270 

11 From a set of estampages prepared and kindly lent to me by Mr R D 

BaNerji 

17 Read Vakafakanom Fleet m his transcript has wrongly spelt this word 
with lhe dental n in Gupta Inscriptions Nos. 53 54 
•* Read jn 

J ‘ Read puny-artthe Here also Fleet fias wrongly tran<aaibed the word both 
as regards the dental n and the case-ending In CVNWNCKAM s \ersion the word 
is spelt exactl) as here. 

55 The construction is faulty The \crb should be in the active voice. 



'VII.— TWO NEW GRANTS OF DHRUVASENA* [13 
FROM PALITANA* . ** J 

I edit here two new Valabhl copper plate grants (one complete and one 
incomplete ) which were presented, m 1918, to the Trustees of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay, by the ’Bhavanagar Darbar, which is ever feady 
to further the cause * of ippigraphic research by placing ungrudgingly' the 
materials, as they are discovered, m the hands of students of Indian history' 
for investigation and publication and, when possible, by having them ex- 
hibited in centrally situated museums The plates under reference were 
discovered at the bottom of a small tank outside the iSatrunjaya Gate at 
Palitana while the tank was bang drained during the time of the late Thakor 
Saheb of that State: 1 

A.— Plates of Dhruvasena I , IValabhi] Sam [vat] 207 

The plates, which are inscribed on one side only, are two m number, 
each measuring roughly 11}" broad by 6 f" high. The edges are just slightly 
raised in order to protect the writing, which (excepting portions of 11 14) 
is in a state of perfect preservation The plates are of fair thickness , but 
the letters, being deep, show through on the reverse sides. The engraving 
is well executed Each oi the plates has two holes bored irt it. A ring of 
copper passing through one pair of them serves to hold the plates together 
at one end The seal, which is an invariable accompaniment of such plates, 
is missing The aggregate weight of the plates is about 102 tolas Each 
plate contains twelve lines of writing , the last line but one of the second 
plate contains the date 

From the foregoing description of the plates, as well as from the fac 
similes of them appearing with this article, it will be evident that this record 
does not differ m any striking particular from any of the hitherto published 
records of the same king Only in the portion dealing with the grant proper 
docs the text of this inscription differ, for example, from that of other plates 
of this king which were discovered some years back a!-o at nilitanj, and 
have been edited by Dr Sten Ko\ow in a former issue of this Journal * 
The royal donor, Dhnivastna, as well as the dulaka Mammaka and the 
writer Kikkaka, arc names well known to the Indian epigraphisL It will 


• |Ep hut. 17. 105—1,10 I 

i My friend Pandit Ginjasankar ValLMUIJI of Rajkot, Curator of the Pnnrc 
of Wales Museum, Bomba > informs me that the five IWhtana ptatri edited b) 
Prof Konow (above, VoJ XI. pp 101 If) were discovered at the same place and 
at the same time as the platei here described 

* Above Vol XI, pp. 10t If 
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therefore, be unnecessary to go here into a minute description of the char- 
acters and orthography of this inscription It will suffice to observe that 
the alphabet offers a specimen of final t (1 15), final tn (1 23) and the 
numerical ideograms 200, 7, and 5, and that the name of the founder of the 
dynasty is spelt a Bhatakka (13) At the end of line 12 is to be found 
a horizontal stroke, about long, evidently drawn with a view to fill up 
the empty space remaining at the end The reason for leaving the space 
vacant appears to be that the writer did not wish to commence, at the end 
of the line, a long word the whole of which would not liavc been contained 
in the short space that was left over 

1 The inscription is one of the Maharaja Dhruvastna [I ] of the Maitraka 
dynasty, and the grant contained m it is issued from the city of Valabhl 
The object of the inscription appears to be to record the confirmation by 
Dhruvasena of the donee, a Brahmana named Madhava, of the Sunaka 
g otra, student of the Chhandoga School, and resident of the village of Jyesh- 
thanaka (stated to be Akshasaraka pravesya) in the Hastavapra haraol in 
the possession of some £106} land already enjoyed by him in the village of 
which he was a resident Besides Hastavapra which is the modem Hathab 
(6 mileS) south of Gogha m the Bhavnagar State), and Valabhi which is 
commonly identified with the modem Vala (situated m 21° 52' N and 71°57' 
E ), none of the places can be located The date of the record is the year 
207 (given as usual in numerical ideograms), and the 5th (tithi) of the dark 
fortnight of Vaisakha The year when referred to the Gupta Valabhl era 
yields ad (207 + 320)= ad 527 

There are two expressions in this inscription, both occurring in the por- 
tion dealing with the grant proper, which deserve some comment they are 
Akshasaraka pravttya* (1 12) and sa saibaram (1 16) The latter we will 
consider first 

Being mentioned along with the well known technical expressions sa- 
hirany adeyam and sa bhata^vata ° sa Saibaram must be a term of like 
nature, i e a technicality of the lawyers , but what its significance may be I 
am unable to surmise There can be no question regarding the correctness 
ol the reading , the letters are perfectly distinct The word Srnbara is not 
to be found in dictionaries , nor have I come across it elsewhere I can 
only think that it may be, as it stands, a clerical error , but I am unable to 
suggest any plausible emendation for it 

The word pravesya in the other expression referred to above is also one 
that presents some difficulty to the interpreter Here it is used in a com 
pound with Akshasaraka, evidently a place-name, and serves to locate more 
definitely the village Jyeshthanaka situated in the Hastavapra karam As far 
as I know, the word prdveSya has been met with only twice before once in 
another Valabhl grant, occurring there in a compound with the same place- 
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f*PgxFTvtH2- 


Plale A t 




13 ^^ai% «n^R^5W TO*iftrs aftyvfq 10 5n7T3 n £7Tg5T3P 

14 smfarm vj-^itwiy-ditoit 13 ?i?ion^rr^^rg3qTTFi? ,5 (‘) *ffinftoi- 

1 5 tjuil | «TI *mqpR ^Tl’ 4 li f?> 4<1 *J f^l fa d i -A i fa fafavTI^Wd'ifwI- 

16 573biT^r»7ft3 18 aforc afffc*] ?r»i^T- 

HM^wnty^ci 17 

17 - i^ifag irfa zw& f?n^ t3 [i*] *ra: qqi tr^rcqforar *rsRn' 3 

ftrai sfopnsr 0 

18 ^-R-qrenq f 1 fq^K5u ?n * ^qi^^’^fwinztf^r 3 ftsn- 

iTT^rq 

19 *TTOI*r ^ ['I*] fc) *T5lfoF*n- 

^r^UTR"' Mi^nk- 


‘From the original plates, and a set of estampages. 

•Up to this the text 13 practically identical with the text of the PSlitana plate 
of Dhmvastna I (dated saqnat 206), published above, Vol XI, pp 106 ff The 
only tana leetioncs are unimportant mistakes of orthography wluch it would be 
unnecessary to register individually as the facsimiles are there for reference. 

* Read °*JT5J. 8 Read °TH3-. 

8 In the original a short horizontal stroke after *7. r’Rcad 

11 A short vacant space between q and sq Read JTmqKcJsq 0 . 

“Read "qiftoii CTTJTq*. 

,J Read The onujiora is written over the line between ¥■ and 

tTt The letters Puma bhu/ya bh^/yarrunakah have been engraved over some 
faintly incised letters. 

“Read q. i»Read “Read Jq. 

17 Read £. “Read 2. “Read 

s’ Read nfrl. *» Read °CP7r. “Read If. 
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£i08}20 *?? 




[«*] ggftsfgfp 

21 ?nrfirwro^fw[: i^] ^ ^ aw 

* 5 ® [« # ] q^af ^t «rr 5^ 

22 0*] mi 5^3[:*] r snaHSt [n*] i4- 

^r gfasi(:) [i # ] 

23 wfj* 3 >5z SHF&qt-jqr^FL [u*J wr- sralswiwi*- [n # J • 

w r*° » bm?° v h (n*j 

24 mj U4 hi.-w[3*]&t& [h*J f^raf [n*J 


TRANSLATION 

[LI. 1-11 contain the usual preamble, for translation, cf, for instance, 
that of the opening lines of the RUitana plates, No 1, edited by Prof Ko\ow, 
Ep Ind , Vol XI, p 105 1 

(LI 12 16 ) Be it known to >ou that for the purpose of increasing the 
religious merit of (ra> ) mother and father, and for the sake of the attainment 
o r the desired reward both m this world and in the next, I hate confirmed, 
as brahma deya, with libation of water, (the enjoyment of) one hundred and 
sixty pddaiarllas, on the northern boundary of the Jjeshthanaka Milage be- 
longing to the Akshasaraka praiesya in the Ha«tavapra hartan, which had 
(formerly) been and are (rtilf) being enjoyed (by the donee 31 ), for (the 
benefit of) the resident of the same village, (namely.) the Brahman Madhata 
of the £unaka goira a student of the Chhanddga School — to last for the same 
time as the moon sun. ocean earth, the mere and mountains, to be enjoyed 
by the succession of his sons and sons’ «on«, — with (’) icibara with gold (and) 
cdtya with bhiita, tala, and (’) surety of holding ipratyayc) 

(LI 17 19 ) Wherefore, no enquiry should be made or obstruction cau e cd 
(to him) by any one, while he is, according to the proper conditions of a 
brahma dtya, enjoying, cultivating or assigning (rt to others) And tins 
our gift should be assented to by those bom ui our lineage, and by future 
good kings, bearing m mind that power is perishab’e, the hie ol man is 
uncertain, and that the reward of a gift of land is common. And he who 


*« Read F^T. 

* Over nr there is a peculiar icn. the meaning of which » not apparent [I 
think it is upadhtnomye — Ed.) 

*$ Read q. *» R«d iff. M Read 4SP7 

Read qfcf 

»s The construction of line 14 u somewhat confused it is not dear who the 
donee was. or who. at th- time c! the grant, was in possesion of the land nfwrfj 
is the object of the grant. A* it stands, the tat does not make any imie , r'y 
tendering is conjectural 
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confiscates it or assents to its confiscation incurs the guilt of the five great 
sins together with the minor ones. 

(LI. 20-22.) There are also two verses sung by Vyasa about 1 this 
*• [Here follow two of the customary verses.) 

(L. 23.) The dfitaka is the pralihata Mammaka. (Dated the) 6th 
(lithi) of the dark (fortnight) of VaiSakha (in the) year 200 7. 

(L. 24.) (This is) the sign manual of me Maharaja Dhruvasena [!.)• 
Written by Kikkaka. 

B.— ANOTHER PLATE OF [DHRUVASENA I.]. 

This plate, which contains only the opening portion of a land-grant cf 
the Maitraka king Dhruvasena I., is inscribed on one side only and measures 
roughly 101" broad by 6§" high The {109} edges are just slightly raised, 
in order to protect the writing, which is in a state of excellent preservation 
throughout The letters, which are deeply incised, show through on the 
reverse side of the plate. The engraving is well executed. The plate has a 
pair of holes bored at two adjacent comers and intended for receiving the 
ring and seal, which are missing. Its weight is 56 tolas. It contains fifteen 
lines of writing The letters are of the period to which the plate refers itself, 
and of the type met with on other plates of the Maitraka dynasty. In short, 
this record is exactly like any of the large number of grants of Dhruvasena I, 
that have latterly been brought to light. A detailed description of the char- 
acters, language and orthography of these plates, or even an English render- 
ing of the text, seems superfluous. We may take it for granted that the 
dutaka of this grant was the pralihara Mammaka, and the writer Kikkaka. 

The grant was issued from VaJabhl by the Mahasdmcnta Maharaja 
Dhravas£na [I.) to the Brahmana Santi^arman of the Atreya gotra, [a student 
of 1 the Vaji[saneya] School and a resident of Nagaraka, either bestowing 
upon him or confirming him in the possession of one hundred pddSvarttas of 
land on the south-eastern boundary of the village of Bhadrcnika, situated in 
Surash(r3. 

I am unable to identify Bhadrujika. Nagaraka is probably Vadnagar, 
the home of the NTignr Bdihmans 

TEXT” 

Plate B 

12 • • • 



** From the original pUte. and a set of estampages. 

’ *» Up to thh the text it practically identical with the text of the PjhtSnj Plate 
of Dhr\rv3!£na I. (dated 20G), published above, Vol XI. pp 105 ff. In l 
G, read for ; and htttni Sdtni for Vr*wJ, 
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me* 

15 *7m^TRT ^mrpNifm^riPdHwpi tnfti 58 - 

POSTSCRIPT 

A PLATE OP D1IRUVASENA DATED SAM 206 

Since writing the above I have come across a new Valablii plate con 
taming the concluding pftrtion of a grant of Dhruvasena dated in sain 206 
about which I should like to add a few words m continuation of the above 
note on the Bhavnagnr plates. This new plate was placed m my hands for 
decipherment by Mr J C Chatterjec, Dharmudhyaksha (Secretary in the 
Ecclesiastical Department) to the Go\ emment of His Highness the Gaikwar 
of Baroda It was sent to him he told me, officially from Kathiawad for 
decipherment that is all that I could elicit from him regarding its previcus 
history The plate is 11} inches long by 6} inches broad , the edges are raised 
to protect tlie writing which is in a state of perfect preservation , and the 
characters belong to the period to which the plate refers itself in one word, 
the grant is similar in every respect to the records of the Valabfu king that 
hate hitherto came to light £110} The inscription is one of Maharaja Dhru 
tasena [I ] and records the grant of a village (of which the name must have 
occurred in the missing portion o! the grant and is therefore now lost) to a 
Brahmam named Rotghamitra of the Vrajagana gotra a student of the 
Chhandoga School and resident of Sunhapura, for the maintenance of certain 
sacrifices. The grant is dated sam 200 6 ASvwa Sukla 3 The samvat year, 
when referred to the Valabhl era yields AD (206 + 319) 525 The dulnka 
was Mammaka and the writer Kikkaka as u'ual 

The only point worthy of notice in this grant is the vllage name Simha 
pura, which is mentioned m it as the residence of the grantee It is tempt 
mg to identify it with Sihor in the east of the Kathiawad peninsula, a junction 
on the Bhavanagar Wadhwan Railway not far from Vala the ancient Valabhi 

[KATHIAWAD PLATE OF DHRUVASENA fl J 
TEXT” 

1 mnava kshiti sant parv\ata sthiti samakahnam putra pautr-anvaya 

bhojyam bah 

2 charu vaiSvadev adyanam knyaijam samutsarppafl-arttham Simha 

pura vSstavya brahmana Rotghamitraya 


ss Read 

88 The rest of the inscription is missing 
37 prom die ongtnal plate and a stet of impressions 
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3 Vrajagana sa-g5traya (Ch) Chhandoga-sa-brahmacharine brahma- 

dayam nispshtaift I*] yato = sy = ochitaya brahma- 

4 deya-sthitya bhumjatah krishatab pradtfatah = karshapayatal -cha 

na kaK = chit — svalpapy ~ abadha vi char ana va 

5 fcaryy = asmad-vamlajairt= agtuhmi 38 -nppatibhis — ch '= anityany 

= ai4vairyyany = asthiram manushyam ch = avekshya samanyarn 
cha 

6 bhumi-dana-phalam ~ avagachchhadbhir = ayam = asmad-dayo ■= 

numantavyo yas = ch — achchhindySd = Schchhidyamanam 
*v = Snumodet 

7 sa paSichabhir ■= maha patakais •= s opapBtakais = sairiyuktas = 

sylad = api ch — atra Vyasa gitan slokau 

8 bhavatah I|*l shashtim [*] varsha-sahasram! svargge modati 

bhurmdahll*] achchhetta ch = anumanEi cha tapy =eva narake 

9 vaset I|| *] sva-dattam para-datta[im*] = wa yo hareta vasun- 

dharath ||*,] gavSm 4ata-sahasrasya hantu[h*] prapn ti 

10 kilbisham[ j|*,} = iti svahasto mama mahSraja-Dhruvasenasya 

I||*] dfitakah pratihSra Mammakali I||*] 

11 hkhitam Kikkakena [||*] sam 200 6 Asvayuja in 3 (||*] 


(Read af ami.— Ed J 
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patent to the reader of these accounts, that the author is stretclung a point , 
but a little latitude is always allowed to the constructive historian for the 
play of his imagination Now and again he comes across an unsupported 
assertion that on reflection may be found to fall considerably short of the 
truth as, for instance, Vincent Smith’s view that Sn Kakulam (on the lower 
course of the Krsna) was the capital of these ‘ Andhra ’ kings a view which 
is based on a piece of thoroughly worthless evidence, as is shown by P T 
Snmvas Iyengar in his article entitled ' Misconceptions about the Andhras.’ 1 
But there are yet larger discrepancies which only a rigorous and unbiassed 
examination of the entire material — epigraphic historical, numismatic, and 
legendary— will disclose, such as I had to undertake in connection with the 
editing of a new inscription of Vasisthiputra Sn Pulumavi, 5 discovered in 1915 
in a little known village m the Bellan District In that connection I was 
confronted with the question whether the facts of the Satavahana history 
necessanly demanded that the home of the Satavahanas should be placed, 
as has hitherto been done, in (what was later called) the Andhradesa The 
results of the investigation and the successive steps by which I amved at them 
are set forth m the sequel 

The Hira Hadagalli copper plate grant 0 which was issued by the Pallava 
Siva-Skandavarman for the purpose of confirming and enlarging a donation 
made by the Maharaja Bappasvatfun to certain Brahmanas, incidentally sup 
plies us with a very interesting place name to wit Sataham rattha which raltha 
(province) is there said to include the settlement named Cillareka* of which 
the Bmhman donees were bhojakas (ie probably freeholders) Buhler, 
{23} who edited the grant, did not succeed in identifying the localities men- 
tioned in it 7 Indeed the villages remain still unidentified But we can now 
claim to be able to locate the province named in the grant, which we breS 
enabled to do on account of the discovery, already mentioned of an rnscnp 
tion incised in the reign of Sri Pulumavi which contains another place name 
having evident affinities with the name under reference This inscription* of 
Pulumavi (referred to in the sequel as the Myakadom inscription) is incised 
on a boulder situated midway between the villages of Myakadom and Cinna 
Kadaburu at a distance of about eight miles from Adorn in the Bellan Dis- 
trict The object of the inscnption is to record the sinking of a reservoir by 
a certain householder ( gahapaiika ), who was resident of the village of Ve- 
pudaka situated in the province ( janapada ) called Satavaham hara a name 
which at once recalls to our mind the Sataham rattha of the copper plate 
grant mentioned above The insenbed boulder is a perfectly sure landmark 
fixing a point situated in the ancient province ( janapada ) of Satavaham hara 

* Indian Antiquary 1913 pp 276 ff 

8 Epigraphs Indica, Vol XTV, p 153 ff 

■“ LUders List Now 1200 7 Epigraphic Tndtca Vo! I p 2ff 

8 For transcript and translation see the Appendix to this article 
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a point which roughly corresponds to the modem Adorn the headquarters of 
a Taluqa of the same name in the Bellan District 

From the copperplates themselves we can elicit nothing regarding the 
situation of the province mentioned in them for as already stated the vil 
Iage-names also which might have given us an indication regarding the loca 
tion of the province containing them, have hitherto defied all attempts at 
identification But we shall bring to bear on this question the scrap of topo- 
graphical information gleaned -from the Myakadom inscription namely that 
the modem Adorn was included in the province of Satavaham hara and see 
what result the comparison yields 

At the time when the plate were edited the signification of the word 
Sataharu rattha had remained obscure. But now it is quite evident that 
this name stands m close agreement with the Satavaham hara of the inscrip- 
tion Satahani and Satavaham mean one and the same thing the former 
is only a corruption of the latter Both placd names are derived from the 
tnbal name of the so-called £24} Andhra kings who as was stated above, 
all claimed to belong to the family or tnbe of the Satavahanas (or Satava 
hanas 9 Whether the areas Satavaham hara and Satahani rattha are identi 
cal or not is a question more difficult to answer Rattha ( rostra ) is generally 
used to denote a province realm empire or even a country (as in Mabarastra 
Surastra etc ) The word hara (i e. ahara) on the other hand which is 
often used indiscriminately to denote a district or country applies as a rule, 
to a smaller temtonal division than what we understand by a kingdom or 
province that is it generally refers only to a district Apparently there 
fore, the geographical names in the two records as they stand do not cor 
respond exactly with each other But the precise connotation of the word 
ahara in the Myakadom inscription appears to be given by its being speci 
fically called a janapada and a janapada I think very nearly conveys the 
same meaning as rattha ( rostra ) Moreover it should be remembered that 
Him HadagalU the village where the plates were purchased is also situated 
in the Bellan district and it is probably not a matter of mere coincidence 
that the find place of the copper plate charter and the spot where the Myak 
adorn inscription stands should both be included within the small compass 
of the Bellan distnct If the find place of the grant may now be supposed to 
be not far distant from the object of the grant (which is by no means invan 
ably the case) then the modem Hira Hadagalh may be taken to mark ap- 
proximately another point situated within, or in the neighbourhood of Sata 
vahamhara-Satahamrattha We should at any rate not go far wrong in 
assuming that the two placo-names are terms which if not synonymous were 
the names of areas situated within or close to each oilier 


fn the sequel I hxxr adopted the spelling Satavahana 
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However that may be, we have here an unquestionable proof of the 
existence of a proviso called after the Satavahanas, a country that extended 
at least as far west as Adorn, and perhaps even furtlicr up to the western 
boundary of the modem Delian district The province must evidently have 
been so called on account of some intimate connection between the land and 
the people concerned Of what nature can this relation be’ A glance at 
any map of [25} ancient India will supply the answer It will show u<= bow 
common at one time the practice of naming the country after its early in 
habitants was. The Matsya lend their name to the Mats} a country, the 
Magadhas to Magadha, the Kosalas to Kosala, the Ratthas (or Rastrakutas) 
to Maharastra The kingdoms of the Kahngas, die Colas, the Pandyas and 
the Keralaputras, which owe their names to the early inhabitants of those 
countries, preserve these names up to quite modem times Examples of this 
usage may be indefinitely multiplied, not only from the history of India but 
from that of otlier countries as well The intimate connection referred to 
, above must, therefore, be one of original occupation And we may, on ground 
of the evidence so far considered, not unreasonably surmise that the country 
had taken its name from the Satavahanas because these people had since very 
early times, probably already m the pre*histonc period established them 
selves there As an alternative solution it may, conformably to the theory 
of the Andhra origin of the Satavahanas, be proposed that the early kings 
of this dynasty had proceeded thither from their home m (what in medieval 
times was known as) the Andhradesa, made themselves master of the country, 
and renamed the land of their conquest after themselves The answer to it 
is that there is no precedent to justify such an assumption The Satavahanas 
had earned their conquest far and wide in India, both to the north and south 
of the Narmada In the Nasik inscription 10 of the Bala Sri, Sn Satakarm 
is called the king of Surastra, Aparanta, Vidarbha, Akaravanti , many other 
lands and mountains are named besides , but all of them retain their names 
known to us from other sources. The Satavahanas had not ventured to alter 
the names of the countries of their conquest These considerations lead us to 
look upon the province known then as Satavaham hara (or in later times as 
Sataham rattha) as the original habitat of the Satavahanas, a conclusion 
which I fear, will not find favour with scholars as it militates strongly against 
the accepted view on the subject It is customary to interpret the history of 
the Satavahanas as though it were a migration from the east to the west 
Thus Vincent [26} Smith, 11 apparently voicing the unanimous verdict of 
scholars on the point, says ‘The Andhras fie the Satavahanas] 
e et up as an independent power under the government of a king named 
Simuka The new dynasty extended its sway with such extraordinary [italics 
mine] rapidity that, in the reign of the second king, Krishna (Kanha), the 
town of Nasik, near the source of the Godavari in the western ghats, was 

11 Early History, p 207, 
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The home of the so-called andhra kings* 
included in the Andhra dominions which thus stretched across India. It may 
not be superfluous to point out that these two heroes, Simuka and Kanha, 
4 whom eternal night holds unwept and unhonoured erne the resuscitation of 
their glones purely to the inventive genius of a historian For, if the truth 
be told nothing more is known about these kings beyond the bare fact that 
the name of the one occurs in an inscription at Nana ghat and of the other 
at Nasik 1 

Owing to the heterodox nature of the above conclusion regarding the 
home of the Satavahanas which is arrived at merely from a consideration cf 
certain topographical information <upplied by two inscriptions, it wll be 
necessary for me first to refute the established theory of the * Andhra ’ affim 
ties of the Satavahanas from an independent standpoint This I shall do 
by showing that the hypothesis is in entire disagreement with the other known 
facts about the Satavahana kings facts which fall into their correct per'pec 
tive only when we assume that the Satavahanas formed a tribe which was 
originally not even remotely connected with the Andhra country 11 

In order to avoid every misunderstanding on the point I must state at 
the outset that I am not here concerned with the larger question of the home 
of the Andhra people My contention is merely that the home of Simuka 
Krsna and their descendants was not the Andhradesa, which is commonly m d 
rightly identified with the country of the basins of the Godavan and Krsna The 
attempt £27J to seek (as one writer 1 * does) in the passage from the Aitoreya 
Brahmana in which the Andhras Pundras Sabaras, and Pulindas are referred 
to as Dasyu tribes living on the fringe of the Aryan av ilisation, an indication 
of the Andhras being a Vindhyan tribe appears to me to be a vicious circle. 
For, neither do we know the habitat— at least not the original habitat— of 
the Pundras Sabaras, and Pulindas nor have wc any information as to the 
exact limits of Aryan domination in those days The Andhras liavc, on Die 
other hand in literature, been far oftener associated with the Kahngas, Colas 
and Pandyas 11 and as the«e appear to have from time immemorial occupied 
approximate!* the -same geographical positions in which wx. find them at the 
dawn of history it is not unlikely that the Andhras might have done hi e 
wise. Everything points to their having occupied from very carl> times the 
same p’lace as m ‘die time o\ Vanfhamftnra' 1 "- an* Hnrcn T^ang'-'*- \vx 

11 Here I emphasise the point that the arguments set forth in the sequel to 
discredit the Purnmc statement are absolutely independent of the above hj-pothe*n 
that Satavahamhara-Satahanirattha was the home of the Satavahanas and that It 
la> cutside the Andhradesa in no «> do the} implj or necessitate its assurrption. 

■i P T Srimvas Itevgar Indian Antiquary 1913 pp Z 75 fT 
14 See for instance Sabhapart a Chapter 31 and the pa«a£e quoted b> S r 
II C BHA.vn.vjtK.vr? from the Romayer'a on p. 1 of the Early History of the Deccan. 
i»* Brkatsamkila (ctL Kern) Chapter 14 v & 

m Beal, Buddhist Records of ike Western World (TrCbner’a Oriental Senes. 

I opular Edition), il 2170 
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630, when for the first time we come across a definite statement regarding the 
situation and extent of the Andhra country), but one cannot be absolutely 
certain. It is true that in the Asoka inscriptions the Andhras are once (Edict 
XIII) placed in a class different from their Dravidian neighbours, and reck- 
oned with the Bhojas, Pitinikas, and Pulindas. That does not' help us further. 
For, the habitat of the Bhojas is unknown, that of the Pitinikas doubtful, 
and of the Pulindas (which appears to be a name used vaguely for savage 
hill-tribes) uncertain. Moreover it should seem that the principle underlying 
the grouping of these people in the passage under consideration is adminis- 
trative, — in other words, one depending on the degree of independence enjoy- 
ed by the rulers of these countries — and not topographical. 15 The classifica- 
tion is therefore for our purpose without significance. 

£28} We shall now turn our attention to the genesis of the assumption 
that the Satavahanas are Andhras. The very earliest source that connects 
the Satavahanas with the Andhras is the Puranic literature ; and it may be 
added that outside the Puranas there is not a single independent authority 
lliat asserts, or in any way implies, this relation. One thinks confusedly of 
Greek authorities in this connection. It may therefore be emphatically stated 
that nothing that the Greek historians have to say on the matter can be 
looked upon as lending colour to the Puranic statement, as any one who 
takes the trouble of examining the original text may without difficulty con- 
vince himself. The fact of the matter is that those passages from Greek 
authors which explicitly mention the Andhra country and' the Andhra people, 
contain no reference to the Satavahanas ; while on the other hand, those in 
which certain Satavahana kings are mentioned teaches us that the Satavahana 
kings have nothing to say about the Andhras. It is only constructive history 
which teaches us that the Satavahana kings mentioned in one place are the 
same as the Andhras spoken of in another, a fiction at the bottom of which 
lies the very same Puranic authority. Of the Chinese pilgrims, I believe, only 
Hiuen Tsiang describes the Andhra country at length ; but he has nothing to 
say about any one of the so-called Andhra kings, an omission which is imma- 
terial as it may satisfactorily be explained on the ground that the Buddhist 
pilgrim visited the country more than three centuries after the extinction of 
tliis line of kings. The Andhra (Telugu) literature is also easily disposed of. 
We leam with surprise that the Andhras themselves have preserved no 
memory, not in any shape whatsoever, of those illustrious ‘Andhra* kings 
whose dominions stretched across India and who had succeeded in holding 
sway over a large part of Southern India for the unusually prolonged period 
of nearly four centuries. 

Regarding the Puranic material itself a word may be added. * A glance 
, at 'the formidable list of variae lectiones published with the text of extracts 


See Rapson’s Catalogue, p. xvi, loot-note 2, 
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collected by Pargiter 18 will convince anyone of the futility of trying to get 
a reliable and in every way satisfactory text I shall not dwell on the variant 
Iiots of kings, nor on the divergent £29} figures gi\en for the lengths of their 
reign , nor, lastly, on the ingenious attempts made by scholars to reconcile 
these discrepancies 17 as it Is not necessary for my purpose. It is amusing 
however, to note that there is no unanimity among the Puranas even as to 
the name to be applied to this line of kings. Some of the Puranas call these 
kings Andhras , others call than Andhrabhrtyas , and there are others still 
that call them by both names. 18 The majority of the Puranas, however, 
distinguish between the Andhras and the Andhrabhrtyas and state that the 
Andhrabhrtyas succeeded the Andhras , most of them agree in applying the 
term bhrtya to them, implying that these kings were originally feudatories 
of a paramount power The hopeless confusion on the point whether the 
Satavahanas were Andhras or Andhrabhrtyas will be made still more apparent 
when it is remembered that while, on the one hand Sir Ramaknshna Bhan 
darkar calls these kings Andhrabhrtyas throughout his account of that dy 
nasty in the Early History of the Dekkhan , 18 on the other hand, Vincent 
Smith never so much as mentions that name m his Early History s0 Rapsov 
is undecided Sometimes he ures the term Andhrabhrtya to denote the main 
branch of the Satavahana family, and sometimes the feudatories of these 1 
Thus p xv footnote I, while referring to the Satavahana dynasty he says 
that it ‘ was called also Andhrabhrtya or Satavahana ’ , and subsequently 
while speaking about certain corns from the Chitaldrug district, he observes 
that these may ' have been struck by the feudatories of the Andhras ( Andhra 
bhrtyah ) who rose into power in the western and southern districts after the 
reign of Sn Yajna’ 1,1 

Now if the term Andhrabhrtya is taken to mean ‘ dependents or feu da 
tones of the Andhras,’ there is evidently a deal of difference in meaning bet 
ween the epithets Andhra and Andhrabhrtya the feudatories of the Andhras 
need not necessarily be Andhras. But the ambiguity of the expression covers 
the difference of meaning, as {30} the compound may be equally well treated 
as a Karmadharaya (as is done by Sir Ramaknshna)*’ and then taken to 
mean ‘Andhras who were feudatories ’ naturally of some other power Hcrv 
ever, this ingenious way out of the difficulty does not appear to ha\e appeal 
cd to other scholars , and with due deference to the veteran Orientalist it 
must indeed be admitted that, though from tlie point of view of the gram 


i* Dynasties o] the Aeli Age pp 35 £f 

it Sir R G Biiandarkar, Early History <•/ the Deccan, (J8SI) p 23 ff 

»» See Pargiter Dynasties of the Kali Age 1 c 

i* See p 17, and passim 10 Sec the Index 

*i RAPSOV s Catalogue, p Ixxxiu foot note 2 
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manan the solution proposed b> Sir Ramaknslma is unexceptionable it would 
be more natural to treat the compound as a Dependent Determinate e (Tat 
purusa) especially m regard to the parallel phra«e Sungabhitya' 3 applied to 
the Kanvas and occurring also in the Puranic genealogies in which Sir Rama 
Krishna 4 also c ees a pointed reference to the Kanvas being the servants of 
the Sungas 

Having established that the theory of the Andhra connection of the 
Satavahanas rests upon the uncorroborated and at the same time equivocal 
statement of the Puranas we shall now turn our attention to other facts of 
their history with a view to ascertain if the statement of the Puranas is borne 
out by these facts. 

We shall in the first instance turn to the epigraphic material The first 
thing we notice js that in none of the inscriptions (about two dozen in num 
ber) engraved dunng the regime of these kings is there any reference to their 
alleged affinity with the Andhras In these records they are invariably re 
feired to by their hula name Satavahana or a variant of it The Hathigumplia 
inscription' 5 of Kharavela the Gimar inscription a of Rudradaman and llie 
Talagunda inscription' 1 of the Kadamba hakutsthavannan which are among 
the contemporary records mentioning various Satavahana kings never refer 
to them as Andhras. If the Andhra nation which 1 was' reputed to possess 
a military force second only to that at the command of the king of the Prasu 
Chandragupta Maurya £31} had evoked the admiration even of foreign 
chroniclers, 28 one naturally wonders at this conspiracy of silence regarding 
this illustrious lineage on the part of the contemporary documents The in 
evitable conclusion might still be ignored by some cntics on account of the 
negative character of the evidence on which it rests Let us therefore al«o 
examine some positive evidence and see what that yield 5 The Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela tells us that the kalinga king ‘without entertain 
ing any fear of Satakani sent a large army to the tt est 19 evidently with a view 
to invade the dominions of his powerful enemy Were we now to take a map 
of India in hand and try to explain why Kharavela should send a large army 
to the uest when his enemj who is alleged to be the king of the Andhra 
country, lay due south of him the incongruity of the Andhra theory will 
become manifest Provided that Kharavela was at war with the Andhra 
king the fate of the invader who indulged m the quixotic attempt of ^ending 
hss army to the tcest would not have been a matter worthy of glorification. 

In any such attempt the invader would inevitably have exposed his flank to 


33 Vayu Purana eatiarah Sungabkrtyas te mpah Kamayana dttjah 
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a murderous attack all along the contiguous frontier of the enemy king and 
it will not be seriously suggested that he could have advanced by a circuitous 
.northern route to attack an outlying western possession of his southern neigh 
hour That would have been equally disastrous The expedition of Khara 
vela I maintain, can only be explained on the assumption that, in Kharavelas 
time at least the kingdom of the Satavahanas lay entirely or at any rate 
principally to the west of the Kalinga country 

The next point to be considered in this connection is the geographical 
distribution of the inscriptions of the Satavahanas By far the largest num 
ber of their inscriptions is at Nasik where there are eight records engraved 
m the reigns of different kings there are five at Kanhen three at Kaile, 
two at Amaravati, one large and several very short ones at Nanaghat and 
one each at Bhelsa Myabadom Cina and Kodavolu Of the nearly two 
dozen records mentioned here there are exactlj jour from the Andhradesa 1 
Thus the £32} topographical distribution of the inscriptions hitherto discovered 
supports, in my opinion emphatically the view that the centre of gravity oi 
the power of the Satavahanas lay m the west of India 

A study of the distribution of these inscriptions m point of time relative 
to the locality is still more instructive The following is a list (approximate!* 
chronological) of the inscriptions of the Satavahana dynasty giving the fird 
places and the regnal years All but three (viz Nos 6 20 and 21) of these 
inscriptions are such as either were engraved by order of a ruling prince of 
this dynasty or refer themselves to the reign of one of them the three inscrip- 
tions which are mentioned as exceptions were engraved by persons in tlie 
employ of these kings 
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|- 3 41 INSCRIPTIONS OF THE SATAVAHANA DYNASTY— -(Continued) 






Remarks 

Name 

of king or queen 

Find place 

Regnal year 

(The numbers refer to 
Luders List Ep Jnd 





Vol X App) 


Sn Satakami 

Bhelsa 


No 346 Probably an 




early king His place in 
the chronological list 






is uncertain 

5 

Madhariputra svami 

Kanheri 

8 

No 1001 The name is 

read as Sakasena 
which is probably a 
nuslection 32 The first 
part of this word is 
probably sin Chro 
nological place doubt 
ful 

No 1002 See the re 




6 

Do 


(Year lost) 




marks! against No 5 

r341 7 Gautamiputra 

Nasik 

18 

No 1125 


Sn Satakami 




8 

Do 

Karle 

1 18) 

1105 

9 

Do 


24 

1126 

ID 

Vasisthiputra Sn 


2 

1147 


Pulumavi 




11 

Do 


6 

1122 

12 

Do 

Karle 

7 

1100 

13 

Do 

Myakadoru 33 




XIV p 153 ff 

14 

Do 

Nasik 

19 

Nos. 1123 1124 

15 

Do 


22 

No. 1124 

16 

Do 

Karle 

24 

1106 

17 

Do 

Amaravati 

(Year lost) 

1248. 

18 

Vasisthiputra Sn 

Kanhen 

No 994 3* The king 


Satakami 



mentioned therein is 
not to bo identified 
with the previous king 
Chronological place 

doubtful 

No 1279 

r35l 19 Sn Sivamaka 

Amaravati 



Satakami 



20 

Gautamiputra Sn 

Nasik 

7 

1146 

SI 

Yajna Satakami 
Gautamiputra Sn 


16 

1024 

Yajna Satakarm 



22 

Gautamiputra Sn 

Cma (Krishna 

27 

! 1340 


Yajna Satakami 

Ehst.) 



23 

Gautamiputra Sn 

Kanhen 

(Year lost) 

987 


Yajna Satakami 



24 

Vasisthiputra Sn 
Chanda (or Chan 

Koda\ olu 

? 13 

„ 1341 


dra) Satakami 





** Rapsdn s (0/> at p. xhn) correction is extremely doubtful 
* J For transcript and translation of this new mscnption ate the Appendix at 
the end. 

*• The connection m which the queen 13 named in this inscription is not 
apparent Vasisthiputra Sn -Satakami is commonly identif ed with the famous 
Vsutsihiputra Sn Pulumavi see Rapson Op at p h But to me it is extremely 
doubtful whether one and the same king an be assumed to bear both the names 
Satakami and Pulumavi it appears to roc that the terms are mutually exclusive 
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single country definitely identifiable with any portion of the Andhradesa, — 
again with the exception of the Daksmapatha which as remarked above, 
may indeed imply any part, or even the whole of the Indian Peninsula south 
of the Vindhyas. 37 

A word may be added here regarding the language of these inscriptions 
which is either Sanskrit or some form of Prakrit , no Satavahana inscription 
written in a Dravidian tongue has yet come to light This fact has the ap 
pearance of supporting my contention that the Satavahanas were not Dravi 
dians Such is however not the case The earliest Telugu epigraphic record 
known I understand is an inscription of the Eastern Calukya king Jayasimha 
I and dates from the sixth century ad It may therefore be that, at the 
period under consideration Telugu was not jet raised to the dignity of a 
literary dialect a fact which would sufficiently account for the use of Prakrit 
or Sanskrit in the inscriptions of the Satavahanas even though the latter had 
been unquestionably Dravidians 

The conclusions regarding the home and the movement of the Sata 
vahanas to which we are led by a consideration of the epigraphic material 
are corroborated in a remarkable manner by the numismatic evidence The 
earliest coins of this dynasty, we find were all picked up m Western India 
If we open Rapson s Catalogue of the coins of the Andhra dynasty, etc, the 
very first com on the register £38} will be seen to be that of Sn Sata (identi 
fied by Rapson with Sn-Satakanu of the Nanaghat inscription) of which 
wc are told that it shows the Malava fabric and was picked up m Western 
India. Coin No 2 which is of the same type as com No 1 was found in 
Western India , No 3 was also picked up m Western India but it is doubtful 
if it belongs to this senes Then follows a coin (No 4) which will be dts 
cussed presently The subsequent coins (Nos 5 — 32) are like Nos. 1 — 3 
from Western India Thus all the early coins (Nos 1 — 32) with the cx 
ccpticm of No 4 were picked up m Western India and presumably were or 
tent only there. The exception is a com of — Vira found m the Andhradesa 
Why Rapson should have placed this com here more than anywhere c T *e 
is a mystery unless the reason be supposed to lie in Rapson s reluctance to 
leave the Andhradesa entirely unpresented in the early period of the Sata 
vnhana rfgimc The obverse of the coin is perfectly plain , on the reverse 
is figured lion standing 1 The inscription has not been completely decipher 

cd So far as it can be made out it reads rano [ 1 iat’ > )rasa and is 

tlicicfore unlike an> Satavahana legend Vincent SMITH ** wc arc told by 
Rapson ‘attributes these coins provisionally to Gautamiputn Sn Vajna 
Sathkami 1 Further comment seems unnecessary Wc can proceed to the 
next lot of coins (Nos 33 — 1G) which arc stated to be found in the Andhra 
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desa , they are hesitatingly ascribed by Rapson to a king for whose name the 
alternatives Sakasada and Sakasena are proposed A careful study of Rap 
sons remarks concerning the inscriptions of these coins will repay the trouble 
About coins No 42 — 46 he confesses that it is not always easy to distinguish 
them from certain coins attributed to Sri Pulumavi That leaves a balance 
of only ten coins of this doubtful species in none of them has the inscription 
been completely read Of these ten, only four coins show ‘ uncertain trace® 
of three or four akshar a s each the inscription on the remaining six being 
completely illegible With this datum Rapson reads the legend as being 
either Sakasada or Sakasena. It will I think be generally admitted that 
Sakasada is an incredible name and I may add there are reasons for behev 
mg [39} that the Sakasena of certain Kanheri inscriptions on the strength of 
which Rapson puts forth the other conjectural reading is probably a mis 
lection , however I do not wish to add a third conjectural reading especially 
as I personally have seen neither the coin nor the inscription With the 
material at our disposal namely four coins with uncertain traces of three or 
four syllables on each and five similar corns which cannot be distinguished 
from certain others attnbuted to Pulumavi it would be hazardous to ay 
the least to attempt identification In any case it will have to be admitted 
that there is nothing to show that the coins in question have to be attnbuted 
to any of the early Satavahanas Thus it becomes evident that of the coins 
from the Andhradesa the earliest fhat can with assurance be assigned to a 
known king of this dynasty are those of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi (Rapson 6 
Catalogue Nos. 88— 89), he is the same king of whose inscriptions it was 
noticed above that they are the earliest of all Satavahana mscnptions to be found 
in the Andhra country a significant fact which it should be noted is in entire 
harmony with my surmise amved at on independent evidence that the field 
of activity of the early Satavahanas was confined to the west of India 

At this Stage it may be conveniently pointed out that the Jamas have 
preserved a very clear recollection of the connection of the early Satavahanas 
with Western India For in Jama legend Paithan (the ancient Prattsthana) 
on the Godavari in His Exalted Highness the Nizams Dominions is the 
capital of Salivahana and his son Saktikumara who have been rightly identi 
fied with Sn Satakami and his son Haku sin of the Nanaghat mscnptions ss 
We know moreover that Paithan continued to be the capital of the Sata 
vahanas at least until the time of Sn Pulumavi The Greek geographer 
Ptolemy is as is well known our authority for this supposition His words 
^vu 1 82) Bat that: a Bastleius [sm>] — toldmaiou can wily be taken to con- 
vey 1 that Paithan was the capital of Sn Pulumavi 

The arguments set forth above and the conclusion to be drawn from 
them may be briefly summarized as follows 
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{40} The Myakadom inscription of the time of SrS-Pulumavi mentions 
the janapada Satavaharu hara and the Hira Hadagalli copper plate grant of 
the Pallava Siva Skandavarman supplies us with the place-name Satahani 
rattha These places which are possibly identical point definitely to the 
existence of a province or kingdom situated m the neighbourhood of the 
modem Bellary District and named after the Satavahanas which must hive 
been so called on account of its being the original habitat of this tribe. The 
latter conclusion is at variance with the orthodox view that the Andhradesa 
ia the home of the Satavahanas This view, however appears to be ba'ed 
merely upon the fact that m the Puranic genealogies the kings Simuka Krsna 
and others succeeding them are called Andhras — It was also pointed out 
that while some of the Puranas styled these kings Andhras there are other-, 
which called them Andhrabhrtyas The latter term is commonly regarded as 
synonymous with Andhra but may clearly also mean the ' feudatories of the 
\ndhras which is quite a different thing — The Puranas are it was sub 
nutted our only authority for the assumption of the Andhra origin of the 
kings in question , there is nothing in the writings either of the Greek or 
of the Chinese chroniclers that may be adduced in support of this — The 
oft quoted passage from the Greek geographer Ptolemy has undoubtedly 
rightly been interpreted to mean that Paithan (the ancient Pratisthana) was 
the capital of the Satavahana Sn Pulumavi This statement not only finds 
partial corroboration in the Jama legend that makes Pratisthana the capital 
of the king Salivahana (Satavahan) and his son Saktikumara but fit's in 
better with what we may surmise regarding the habitat and activity of the 
Satavahanas from a consideration of the geographical distribution of their 
inscriptions and the provenance of their coins We are therefore led to con 
elude that the connection of this dynasty of kings with the Andhradesa has 
been considerably antedated , properly regarded it is the result of a migra 
tion from the west to the east , the home of the Satavahanas has to be placed 
in the south western parts of the Dekkan plateau On this assumption it 
becomes intelligible why Kharavela who boasts that he was not afraid of 
Satakami (evidently a Satavahana king) should send a large army to the 
west on the same assumption it becomes still clearer why the Mahanthis 
{41} (a western tribe)'* 0 should be often closely connected by family tics 
with the ruling pnnees of this house When we phcc the capital of tlie 
Satavahanas at Paithan we can also understand better why the Buddhist 
emtyas at Nasik Nanaghat Kanheri and Karle (which on Uus hypothesis 
would naturally he in their home provinces) should monopolise the patro- 
nage of these pnnees to the exclusion of Amamvnti the classic tntha of the 
Andhn Buddhists, situated in the heart of the Andhradesa 

If we admit the above conclusion (ic if tha activity of the early Sata 
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vahana kings be regarded as being restricted to the south western and western 
comer of the Deccan plateau and if they are supposed to have no ccnne*. 
tion with the land which in later times is called the Andhradesa) how are 
we to reconcile with this view the Puramc statement that the Satavahanas 
were Andhras’ There are two possible ways of answering the question 
If the Puramc statement be literally correct and the Satavahanas hare to be 
looked upon as belonging to the tnbe of the Andhras, then we mu*t assume 
either that this branch had separated itself early from the main stock of the 
Andhras (which was settled in the region of the deltas of the Godavari and 
the Kmna) even before the time of Simuka and Sa taka mi and settled in 
the west or that the Andhras themselves had at first occupied the part of 
the plateau surrounding the province named Satavahani hara and then mig 
lated before the histone epoch from that centre, towards the west and to- 
wards the east But it is after all conceivable that the Satavahanas ma> 
rot have been Andhras and it is quite probable — this is the alternative expla 
nation referred to above— that the correct designation of this dynasty is really 
Andhrabhrtya (which was later wrongly abbreviated by some of the Puranas 
into Andhra) a germ of genuine history being preserved in the appellation 
Andhrabhrtya In this case, however the latter compound is properly re- 
garded as a Sasthi Tatpurusa and taken to mean the feudatories of the 
Andhras For there is nothing improbable in the assumption that the foun 
ders of Satava(jana dynasty were originally the vassals of the Andhra sove- 
reigns of whom it may with assurance be affirmed that at or about th" tine 
o' the rise of the Satavahanas they were the most powerful potentates in the 
Dekkan. 

£42} APPENDIX 

TEXT OF THE M\ AKADONI INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF 

SRI PULUMAV I 

1 [Si]dha[m] f II* 1 Kano Satavahanam S[i]n Pulum[aJ visa sava 8 

hema [21 diva 1 

2 imasa) maha«cnapat[i]sa kharndajna]kn-a janapadc SI a] tavahnm 

bare 

3 mikasa kumaradatasa game Vcpurnfce val/tavem gahapatn'ena 

(komjtanam [Sambelna 

4 talakam khanitam (11*1 

TRANSLATION 

Success » On the first day of the second I fortnight of! winter in the 
cichth year (o( the reign) of S.n Pulum.™ king of the Satatnhann (famil) ) 
the reservoir teas sank bj the householder (jefepetihr) res.de.tt of the 
taUase of Vcpuiakn bdeeigirE to the Captain ( t umite) hiimatadata (h.tra 
rcdatta) in the province (;e tiepedel of Satatahan. hara belonging lo lie 
Great General (vehetmapeh) khamdanaka (Skandanaga) 



IX — BESNAGAR INSCRIPTION OF HELIODOROS* 

Ever since the providential discovery by Sir John Marshall of the 
writing hidden beneath the thick crust of vermilion covering the shaft of the 
Garuda column of Besnagar, that little Prakrit record has engaged the at 
tension of a number of distinguished scholars interested in Indian history 1 
and their patient research has succeeded it may now be confidently asserted 
in elucidating completely the import of the inscription The scholarly edition 
of the text from the pen of Dr (now Professor) J Ph Vogel, published in 
an issue of the Annual of the Director General of Archaeology in India 2 
contains a succinct review of the readings and interpretations proposed by 
different scholars in their articles and notes on the subject and m this 
edition the labours of previous workers in the field may be said to have 
culminated Respecting the investigations of these scholars it may be re- 
marked that the historical interest centring round the name of the Gfceco- 
Indian king Antialkidas and the fact of the conversion of a Greek ambas 
sador in India to the cult of Vasudeva, preponderates m them so far over 
every other consideration that the language and textual criticism of the 
inscription have not received that share of attention and scrutiny which they 
deserve It may, therefore be permitted to me to supply the want by add 
ing to what has been already accomplished a few observations on this topic, 
and incidentally to elucidate a new aspect of this — m many senses — unique 
record 

The text (A) given by Dr Vogel in the article just alluded to read' 
as follows t 

1 Devadevasa Va[sude]vasa Garudadhvaje ayam 

2 kante Hehodoren Bhaga 

3 vatena Diyasa putreija Takhasilakena 
£60J4 Yonadutena agatena maharajasa 

5 Amtalikitasa upa(m]ta sakasafm] rano 

6 Kasiputasa Bhagabhadrasa t rata rasa 

7 vasena catudasena rajena vadhamanasa 3 


• 1 Annals BORI 1 59-66] 

1 See LOders* List of Brahmt Inscriptions Nos. 669 and 670 (Appendix pp 63. 
and 176) To the literature given there is to be added as far as I know only ' 
1912 \OGEL, Annual Report of the Archjcolottcol Sun ey of India 1905-9 pp 126(1 
and Plate , and 1914 Rapson Ancient India p 156 f and Plate VI 

1 Above 1905-9 p 126(1 

t [Diacritical marks restored from original typescript found in SUKTHAKKARS 
Analecta — Ed.1 

8 As the following remarks refer chiefly to this inscription only it » unneces- 
sary to reproduce here the Githi (commonly designated as text B) incised below it 
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Now in the first place with respect to the reading kante (in line 2 of 
the text) which is adopted by most of the previous interpreters and accept 
ed by Dr Vogel, it may be remarked that it is not altogether free from 
objections According to it, in this dialect the Nominative Singular of a 
thematic stem would end in — e a conclusion which is a priori inadmissible 
in the case of a Western dialect Furthermore, the facsimile appended to the 
various editions of the inscription all show quite distinctly that the final 
syllable of the word m question is to as correctly read by Dr Bloch in 
the edtho pTinceps * the two inked impressions filed in the office of the 
Archeological Superintendent Western Circle, which were examined by me 
also show on their reverse sides a deep dent corresponding to the sign of 
length ( d-kara ) in that akshara There can be therefore, no doubt that 
the short horizontal stroke appended to the right of the vertical was inten 
tunally incised by the engraver and the correct reading is kanto In this 
instance the medial o is marked by a zig zag sign which reproduces quite 
faithfully the form of the initial o Other examples of this usage in th» 
inscription before us are do in Heltodorena (line 2) and ; o in ratio (line 5) 
but an instance of the later cursive form with the bars at a uniform height, 
is supplied by Yo in 3 onadultna (line 4) the two forms occur here side by 
side as in other early Brahmi inscriptions.* The to of kanto bang admit 
ted wc are constrained to look upon dhtaje (line 1) as a lapsus plumx 
for dhiajo the small stroke corresponding to the length which should have 
been added to the loop of ja has cither been left out entirety or is not 
traceable on the impressions. 

In order to accommodate the final vowel of ka T ito to that of dhvaje 
it has been suggested tliat the small slanting stroke across the sign [61} of 
length in the to of kanto is meant to delete that length. To tins I have to 
say that to my mind the chances of the engravers having omitted to add 
the sign of length to the loop of ja (in which case the slanting stroke across 
to will have to be looked upon as a fortuitous mark on the stroke) and hi* 
having incised to by mistake for te arc about cqualty balanced But in re 
gard to the locality of the inscription I am inclined to look upon jt as the 
incorrect s> liable The question could have been finally settled by refer 
cnee to another Nominative Singular of a thematic stem in the same ms 
cnption unfortunatety there w no other instance of it in text A. But it 
may be noted that the text B which appears to be intimately connected with 
A. supplies at least one clear example of the requisite form, namd) cp’a 
m ado * The vowel marks of the final syllable of doma and ca[a arc not 

« Jevr Roy At Soc-, l*** 1 p. Kt>5 

* BDinot Irducke Fc!*o[rapk < p 

« The bar acraa the top of da clearly mark* the R-b«idiar> * n that aiika a 
It i» tme thx. Dr \onn. trad dame eaio and e^omada wh ch nr* -c« *cne ny 
purrw* equally well, but »ee the tranwnj* of the teat of the d hj by Dn. \ w»H 
Brd lUXNTTT /e*r Ray tl C «*C 1'*'** I°10 
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cleat this much is however certain that neither of them ends in e Thus 
if the inscriptions A and B are to be looked upon as being linguistically 
connected with each other the reading kanto and the correction of dhvaje 
to dhvajo become inevitable 

After kanto some scholars read in the succeeding gap a word i[a] and 
render the latter by Skt tha In early Brahmi inscriptions the reality of an 
initial i is always attended with some degree of uncertainty especially when 
the inscribed stone is abraded as ours is moreover the impressions that I 
have been able to examine fail to show any definite traces of the succeeding 
syllable. Thus every reading of a word intervening between kanto and 
Hehodorena must be looked upon as open to question With reference to 
the identification of to with tha 1 must remark that there are no certain 
cases of the loss of an intervocablic h m Prakrit known to me 7 one {62} 
would have to restore, in my opinion tha (less likely id ha) rather than to 
But, it appears to me, that the arbitrary insertion of a word like tha is in 
this instance utterly unjustified For what is meant by saying that Garada 

7 The alleged examples (Jour Roy As Soc 1909 p 1089) of to from in 
scnptions all occur in the Kharosthi versions of Asoka s Edicts four times in the 
Shahbazgarhi and once m the Mansera version Two analogous instances of 
even a shorter form are cited from the Girnar inscription The references are 
as follows — 

Shahbazgarhi Ed VI 1 6 to ca 
£62} Shahbazgarhi Ed IX 20 i a toko 

IX, 20 [h\ta or possibly ta * 

IX 24 toloka or possibly hialoka 
Mansera VI 31 ia ca 

Girnar XI 4 i loka 

„ XIII 12 i lokika H 

The two instances from Gimar need not ha\e been quoted in this connection 
as in this instance there is no question of any Joss of A In i loka t js the de- 
monstrable pronoun and i -loka or i lokika is equivalent to this world or of 
this world. With regard to the examples with unccrta n h it will have to be fld 
mitted that they cannot be looked upon as certain instances of the alleged loss. 
Thus the evidence adduced reduces itself to the statement that out of the scores of 
instances in wh ch the wortd iA<j or its Praknt equivalents occurs in Asoka EtTcts- 
BOhler had read in hharoshthi records in three presumably certain cases ta m the 
sense of here The evidence is not overwhelm ng and in view of U e extreme 
stmilarit} of the signs for « and ht in the hharoshthi alphabet I hold that a re- 
examination of the inscription m s*/u will be necessary before a definite opinion 
can be pronounced one way or the other For the present I shall content mjself 
by remarking that the forms current in the northern dialects appear to have been 
hia and tha The form hta is, however not an instance of the total d sappearance 
of the intervocalic h What has happened here is the following Ika forms a 
doublet Aifta with the same adscript h as in Asoka ha am for rum Then, as the 
rules of Indan phonetics do not perm t asp rates in consecutive sjllables (Gra«- 
manna Rule) one of them (here the second for obvious reasons) is merged hence 
the form hia As to the alleged instances ol the loss of intervocalic fc in 1 ttrary 
Prakrit sec Plscntt, Ctommattk da rrakttl-Sptaekat para 226 
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column tias'made here by (the order of) Hehodoros ’ 7 Hehodoros was sure^ 
Iy not a manufacturer of Garuda columns > Clearly i ha can only be used 
with a word like sthapita with karita it is essentially inappropriate 

In line 3 it has been customary to read the last word Takhasilakena 
The correct reading clearly is Takhasilakena, as there is no room for the 
sign of length (marked in this inscription with a prominent horizontal stroke) 
between the syllables la and ke, which, as it is, almost touch each other 
The irregular projection to the right of the vertical of la is no more intend 
ed to signify the length £63} than a similar appearance in the very first 
akshara of the same line, which for that reason is not read as va but as it 
ought to be viz va Grammatically the form Takhasilakena is indefensible, 
at least in the sense ‘resident of Taksasila' whereas Takhasilakena (for 
Takkhasilakena ) is a tadbhava of the Sanskrit Takfasilaka or TaksaStlako 
(the form commonly found in Buddhi't Sanskrit Literature), m the same 
way as Mathura{ka) is formed from Mathura cf the Kalika to Pamni 
IV, 3, 93 

A glaring fact which has been, it appears to me totally ovedobked by 
previous editors is the peculiar construction of the only sentence of which 
the epigraph consists The sequence of the words in the sentence is indeed 
so thoroughly un Indian that I cannot account for the fact that none of the 
distinguished mdologues who have commented on the inscription has re 
marked upon it The sequence of words in Sanskrit or Prakrit, it must be 
admitted is, on account of the synthetic form of the languages theoretically 
quite free Notwithstanding practice has presen bed certain rules regulat 
mg tbe relative position of words in the sentence, which are not departed 
from In prosa without sufficient reason.* As a grammatical pnnciple it may 
safely 1 be laid down that the qualifying word visesana almost mvanably 
precedes the word which it qualifies itsdsya the Genitive stands before the 
word which it governs the dependent noun before the preposition the object 
and other adjuncts before the verb, etc In particular, participial adjectives, 
should, unless used predicate cly, precede the word they qualify If we test 
our sentence in the light of this rule, it wiO be found to stand m flagrant 
contradiction to it Now one may think what one likes about <he position 
of the words Bhagaiatena, Diyasa pultena and Takhasilakena, which are 
in apposition to Heliodorena But there arc two instances of wrong se- 
quence in this sentence which must be considered very remarkable, and they 
are firstly, the use of agatena after Yomdutem, and secondly, the position 
of tedkamanasa (following on Bhagabhadraso of which it is an attribute) 
at the \ cry* end of the sentence. A Praknt sentence ending with a present 
participle is an anomaly Indeed it was at one time thought that [64} the 

• See Hermann Jacobis remarks on the subject in the introduction to hn 
AusgeteakUe ErzMungtn tn htihSrdffn (Lwpnj, 1886) 
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‘seventh line was not the last line of the inscription , but we are now assured 
that the whole of the inscription is before us, and no further lines have been 
worn out or lost. 

It will be remarked that the participle vadhamanasa and agatena 
occupy the same position as finite verbs in dependent clauses Does it' not 
appear as though the latter mode of sentence construction is peculiar to the 
style of the writer a mode which is foreign to the genius of the language in 
which he was writing 7 If so, how are we to account for this anomaly 7 The 
key to the situation is, I think supplied by the phrase YonadiUena agatena 
Maharajasa Amtohkitasa -upamta (lines 4 and 5), the construction of which 
becomes intelligible only when we remark that it is word for word a Prakrit 
rendering of the Greek upd presbeuton elthSnlos para ton megabasxleos 
Antalktdou (cf Hell, 1, 3 9, An, 1 1, 5), which in Greek is quite correct 
and natural The sequence of the words of the above Praknt phrase being 
settled by this consideration the chiastic use of the prepositions places the 
noun governed by sakasam (line 7) m the position actually occupied by it, 
with the result that the adjectival phrase beginning with vasena (line 7) is 
pushed to the very end of the sentence To change the epigraph into cor r 
rect Praknt we must set it upside down Prakrit idiom would necessitate 
the following 9 

22 23 24 25 18 21 19 

vasena catudasena rajena vadhamanasa ratio tratdrasa kasiputasa 
20 17 14 15 16 13 . 

Bhagabhadrasa sakasam maharajas a Amtahhtasa upamta agatena » 

12 7 

Yottaduletia Hehodorena etc Before passing on to other questions I would 
here draw attention to the stnking similarity in point of construction between 
Bhagabhadrasa rajena vadhamanasa and the Greek expression ktirou 
bdsileuonlos ( Cyro regnanle) without wishing to say definitely whether the 
latter has been of any moment m determining the shaping of the unfamiliar 
Praknt phrase. 

If I am nght m explaining the anomalies of construction referred to 
above as Hellenisms, or m other words if we assume that we must look to the 
Greek syntax and Greek mode of thought for an explanation of the abnorma 
litres of construction, and pecuhanties £65} of phraseology (if not of all at 
least of some of them), then some other anomalies become also dear Con si 
der, for instance, the use of the biruda tratarasa (sotfros) with the name of 
Bhagabhadra I am not aware of any king of Indian extraction who had 
assumed that title, and it would be surprising if Bhagabhadra whoever he 
may be, provided he was an Indian) had done so Its use would cause no 
surprise, however, if the writer of the inscription were a Greek , for, in that 
case, we could very well understand his tacking on to the name of an Indian 

• The numeral above each word indicates its position in the original sentence 
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pnnce a royal title which was commonly assumed by Greek kings of his time. 
Consider again the position of the \erb kanto Although the sequence Go- 
ru^adhvajo ay am kanto HeUodcrem is not fault) —not by an) means there 
are instances of it to be found in other inscriptions as well— the normal Prakrit 
construction would be cyan Garudadhtajo Hehodorena kanto But in the 
Greek sentence the position of the verb (which would be a verbum fimlum) 
between the subject and the object would call forth no comment Further 
for Praknt I find the sequence Hehodorena Diyasa Putrena somewhat 
harsh but again it would be the most natural mode of expression for a 
Greek who is in the habit of sa>mg parusatts e ton kurort miter These 
facts bear out in an unequivocal manner the correctness of the above hypo- 
thesis explaining the position occupied by agatena and tadkamaitaso in the 
sentence, which was the starting point of our enquiry 

The wntcr of the inscription who thus on my showing must have been 
a Greek ma) ha\c been Ileliodoros himself For it docs not require any 
great stretch of imagination to bche\e that this worthy Greek who was a 
convert to the Vasudcvic cult of Bhakti worship and who had gone to the 
length of erecting a Garuda column in honour of Vasudcva had also ac 
quired a working knowledge of the local Indian dialect which was, perhaps, 
for him the language of the scriptures also. 

The last line of the inscription is dear as regards Us import but not 
quite so in point of its construction. Various attempts hate been made to 
4cplam it, but none of them is entirely satisfactory One of the duef difli 
tultlcs lias been the phrase rajena todkamcnasa for it was not realised b> 
cny of the previous interpreters that the £66} expression is not merely gram 
tnatically irreproachable but even highly idiomatic. 19 The root ijdh (often 
combined with duty a) is regularly construed with the Inrtrurncnta! to et 
press gratulation as in the phra*c l duty a] maharojo etjeyena i ardhete 
which means literally 'iour (Ills) Majesty 1 fortunate!) J prospers with \ic 
tory Thus rajena tadf-arrenosa means prosperous with reigning, or as 
it is common!) and correct!) translated glonousi) reign ng A real difli 
cult) ho-veser is presented b) the expresuoo rasera cYc.udacra The In 
< {rumen t cl Time has in Sanskrit (and J presume ilso m Praknt) a rxc.il 
significance » which, hem ever cannot have been untended here. Oi the other 
hand as this ream oblujus docs not extrt in the Crccx language that source 
of explanation reems to be clored in this instance. It ma) be that tlx wn rr 
of the cp graph had not fully gm**vd the ton to! the Indian Jr 
of Time and wrong!) eim’oyrd it here or ma> it hr that it n an fnvancr 
of anomalous attraction b) the loPosnng rSftra > lYrhan scene tc'riar who 


fjvna it «w. r r-" ma! to c i ti jx by Dr tom ib.*r |W> 
12S. 

II Pul-I, II 3, 6 l* t **• 
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ib better acquainted with the Greek idiom than I am, may be able to assign 
a reason even for this apparent anomaly. 

1 append a transcript prepared by me from a set of excellent impres- 
sions filed in the office of the Archeological Superintendent, Western Circle, 
embodying the corrections in the reading of the text proposed above. 

Text A. i 

1. Devadevasa Va[sude]vasa Garudadhvaje 12 ayam 

2 fcanto . . . 1S Hehodorerja Bhaga- 

3. vatena Diyasa putreoa Takhasilakena 

4. Yonadutena agatena maharajasa 

5 Afimltalik [i]tasa upamta sakasam rano 

6. KJasiputasa 14 Bhagabhadrasa tratarasa. 

7, vasena cha[tu]dasena rajena vadhamanasa. 


11 Read Ganufadhiojo. 

11 A gap large enough to contain two akskaias. 

11 Perhaps wc have to read the second member of the compound as put rasa, 
unless the irregular depression below the sign ta is caused by an accidental abrasion 
of the stone at the point. It is worthy of note, however, that in this inscription 
the subscript r is retained in every other ease m which it appears as the second 
member of a ligature, to wit putrepa (line 3), Bhdtabhadtasa and tratarasa (line 6). 



X— PALAEOGRAPHIC NOTES* 

In the field of the palaeography of Northern India the beginning of the 
sixth century of the Christian era is marked by the advent of a new epoch of 
alphabet, which is chiefly characterised by the acute angles that show them 
selves at the right or lower ends of letters as well as by the wedges which 
are superimposed on the tops of the vertical or slanting lines, and which i\ 
therefore, variously styled as the ‘Acute-angled ' or ‘Nail headed alphabet 1 
The epigraphic documents of the period from the *ixth to at least the begin 
mng of the eighth century form an unbroken record of the use of this alphabet 
in Central and Northern India This type was in course of time supplanted 
by a nval alphabet , and the characters of the inscriptions of the next cen 
tury present the incipient stages of the Northern Nagari the fully developed 
forms of which may be seen m the Kauthem (Miraj State) copperplate 
grant* of the Calukya king Vikramaditya V (ad 1009) The distinguishing 
feature of this type is the substitution of horizontal covering strokes m place 
of the wedges, and nght angles in place of the acute angles of the previous 
variety The general course of the evolution of Nagan out of the acute 
angled alphabet is evident enough 3 but the determination of the actual 
period of transition is a problem which naturally presents certain difficulties 
The earliest forms of the transition alphabet are differentiated from those of 
- its predecessor merely by the flattening of the above mentioned wedges These 
forms are supplied by the characters of the Multai (Central Provinces) plates 
'of the Rastrakuta Nandaraja Yuddhamra dated in the year corresponding to 
AD 7QS-9, and other inscriptions of a later date. In other respects the 
characters of the Multai plates link on directly to the acute-angled [310} 
alphabet and Buhler was therefore perfectly nght m looking upon them as 
the la«t phase of this variety 4 The distinctive peculiarity of Nagan it 
mu c t be emphasised lies in the widening of the acute angles into nght angles 
as well as the addition of the flat top stroke which ro to say covers the 
entire breadth of the letters at their upper end Both these characteristics 
are unmistakably manifest m the Kaphen inscriptions of the JSihhara fcuoa 
tones Pullasakti and Kapardm II * Thus upto the beginning of the eighth 
century (ad 70S the Multai plates) the acute angled alphabet was stiff 
current m Northern India , on the other hand as we *ee from the Kanhcri 


• [/? G Bhandaikar Commemoration I olurre 3CO-22.) 

» BuiltER Indisc he Palacographie p. 49 

- Indian Antiquary Vol 16 pp. 15 ff 

* BGuces op at pp 50 f * BChler, op at„ p. 50. 

a Inscription Nos. 15 and 43 see Indian Antiquary \oL 13 p 135. 
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inscriptions (a d 851 and 877) Nagan had come to be used as an epigraphic 
alphabet by the middle of the ninth century 

■r 

We might therefore set ourselves the question at what period does this 
change set m 7 Are there any records 6 written in Nagari of a date earlier 
than the above mentioned Kamhen inscription 7 Buhler was inclined to 
suppose that the northern Nagan was in use at least since the beginning of 
the eighth century 7 The inscriptions which appear to lend support indirectly 
to this view form the following senes 8 (1) the Samangad grant 9 of the 
Ra^ra {311} kuta Dantidurga (Buhler Palasographic Tables Plate IV 
Col XXII) bearing a date corresponding to ad 754 from Western India 
(n) the Dighva Dubauli plate 10 of Mahendrapala I and (in) the Bengal 
Asiatic Society s plate of Vinayakapala 1 (of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty) 
believed by Buhler to be dated in the years corresponding to ad 761, and 
7^4 5 respectively from Northern India. We shall presently return to a 
detailed consideration of the Samangad grant but let us first examine tl e 
characters of the other two records a little more closely It is true enough 
that we find here distinctly Nagan characteristic* eg (i) m the above men 
tioned nght angles of gha (PI IV col XXI 10) pa (col XXI 27) mu 
(col XXIII 31) ya (col XXI XXIII 32) and sa (cob XXIII 37) 
(n) m the flat top stroke of pa (col XXIII 27) ma (col XXIII 31) 
ya (col XXIII 32) $a (col XXIII 37) and sc (col XXIII 38) Of 
special interest is the form of (col XXI XXIII 14) In the Dighva 
Dubauli plate it has entirely lost its original characteristic element of three 
parallel bars as for instance in the specimen 1 * quoted in the immediately 
preceding column (XX 14) of the same table but in the other grant the 
transformation is sUll more striking The lower portion of the letter forms 


o 1 wish to exclude therefrom the s gnatures or facs m les of signatures of 
Gurjara princes on the copperplates of Kaira (ot ad 628 and 633) of Dabhos 
(ad 642) of Nausan (Aj) 70 d) and of Kavi (ad 736) appended to texts written 
m a southern alphabet From these royal sign manuals it docs not necessarily fol 
low that the alphabet in question was used at that period commonly for ep graphic 
purposes. 

7 BOhlej? op ett p 51 

8 The earliest of these is dated ad 754 But BOuler argued that as an 
inscription from the Kanarese country % r the PaJtadkal p liar inscription of KFrti 
varman II (Epigraphs Ind ca \ ol 3 pp Iff) wh ch was caused to be meued 
by a Brahman from Northern Ind a shows the mixture of the Nagari and acute 
angled letters, wc could assume the use of Nagan s nee the beginning of the eighth 
century For my part I must say I ha\e not been able to trace any Nagan letters 
In this inscription 

* Ed ted by Fleet Indian Antiquary Vol 11 p ICti 

19 See Furr Indian Antiquary \ol 15 p 106 

71 Ind an Antiquary Vol IS p 140 

17 MulUki plates see Fleet Indian Antiquary \ol 18 p. 231 
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a clearly developed double curve, while the (originally horizontal) middle 
bar is all but vertical 

Now with regard to these alleged specimens of early Nagan the follow 
mg is to be noted As far as the alphabet of the Dighva Dubauli plate i a 
concerned the term Nagan seems to me to be applied to it with doubtful 
propnety 13 Buhler has classed it rightly as an instance of the acute-angled 
variety 14 The absence of the covering stroke in gha (col XXI 10) pa 
(col XXI 27) ma (col XXI 31) ya [312} (col XXI 32) $« (col 
XXI 37) and sa (col XXI 38) shows that it has not passed the transition 
stage while the sporadic acute angles for instance in ma (col XXI 31) 
and perhaps (col XXI 37) entitle it to be considered a phase of tne 
acute-angled alphabet This is however only a matter of nomenclature 
No such doubt can be entertained with regard to the copper plate grant of 
the Pratlhara king Vinayakapala of Mahodaya which is certainly one of the 
earliest instances (if indeed not the earliest instance) of the use of Nagan 
forms for epigraphic purposes as far as Northern and Central India are con 
cemed None the less is the conclusion of Buhler regarding the phase mark 
ed by these two plates in the evolution of Nagan wrong the reason is that 
both these records were considerably antedated by him The mistake lay n 
the erroneous interpretation put in his time upon the syllables scout at^ro 
forming part of the date of the record Here the ligature tsro (as was first 
pointed out by Dr Hoernle) must be looked upon as consisting of the t 
of samvat and sto which latter apparently stands for the multiplicative factor 
100 a conclusion which has now found general acceptance.' 15 The numerical 
symbols thus correspond to the figures 9o5 and 988 which when referred to 
the Vikrama era yield the dates a.d 898 and Q 31 and therefore, relegate the 
plates to the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth century re* 
pectively that is fully 137 years later than the date assigned to them by 
Buhler 

The expunging of these two records from their place at the end of Plate 
IV of BOhlers Tables has the effect of breaking up the senes mentioned 
above, and with it disappears a solid block of evidence for the supposition 
that Nagan forms were commonly in use for epigraphic purposes since the 
beginning of the eighth century It may be incidentally remarked that even 
from a consideration of the advanced forms of the plate of Vinayakapala this 
[ 313 } is a satisfactory conclusion as the latter fits jn much better m its 


i* It is called North Ind an Nagan by Dr Fleet Indian Ant quary \ ol la 

p 106 

i‘ BOillER op at p. 50 

i* An independent proof of the correctness of this view ha, now been suppl ed 
by the date of the newly d sarvered Partabgad Ins. not ced b> Mr D It BltAVpAR 
ICAR tn the Indian Mitpiary \o! <5 (1*16) p 122 
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new place near the Siadont 10 inscriptions from Central India the dates of 
which run from ad 968 than in juxtaposition with the Multai plates and 
the Baijanath 17 inscription It is however an extremely fortunate circum- 
stance that m this instance the paleographic conclusion finds a substantia! 
corroboration from an independent source of evidence 

But to return to the question of the earliest use of Nagan it may be 
observed that the alteration in the reading of the date of the plates of the 
Pratihara grants leaves in the mam the thesis of Buhler untouched for 
in assigning the earliest known specimen of Nagan to the middle of the eighth 
century Buhler 18 was relying on the Samangad grant 10 of Dantidurga wh ch 
purports to be! dated in the year corresponding to ad 754 and it mii«t be 
admitted that in these plates iwe find not the lightest trace of the wedge form 
ation nor of the acute angles but, on the other hand the frequent use of 
top strokes (which cover the entire breadth of the letters) and the right 
angles which as remarked above are so characteristic of Nagan Moreover 
as the reading of their date is beyond all doubt certain the existence of these 
plates is prima facie evidence in support of Buhler s view But on the 
ether hand one cannot entirely ignore the fact that these plates occupy a 
very isolated position in the progressive development of Nagan Tor the 
next earliest records in which we again find anything like Nagan forms belong 
to the beginning of the following century viz the Radhanpur and Vatu 
copper plate grants of the Rai trakuta Govinda III issued in the year cor 
responding to ad 808 i0 but it may be pointed out that in this grant of 
Govinda III the Nagan characters are used not exclusively as m the alleged 
grant of Dantidurga [314} but side by side with others which are distinctly 
acute angled This distinction is worth noting and I shall shortly ha\e 
occasion to refer to it again 

As remarked above, there can be no possibility of doubt concerning the 
reading of the date of the Samangad grant it is given both in words and 
numerical figures which tally with each other admirably But this circum 
stance does not exclude the possibility that the plates may not actually belong 
to the year to which they refer themselves and in my opinion the date is 
too early by at least a hundred years, if not more It is true that the space 
of a century often docs not make an appreciable difference in paleographic 
matters. Moreover while tracing the minute changes in the shape of indiv i 
dual letters, even of co-cval documents we are by the nature of tlie circum 
stances forced to utilise for purposes of comparison alpliabcts from whatc\er 
locality they happen to be presen ed which is not the most satisfactory basis 


*« BOlttER op c*L, Plate V col MI 

it BChles op. CU Plate V col I 11 BCblLBt op at„ p SI 

*• Indian Antiquary \oJ 11 pp 106 (L, and facsimile 
to /fid an Antiquary Vo! 6 p 59 VoL II p 158 
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of comparison We must further reckon with the persona! indiosyncrastes of 
the engraver which are mostly an indeterminate factor It is therefore tight 
to add here that the following remarks regarding the age of the Samangad 
grant are made with the diffidence which the circumstances call for 

We shall now turn to the alphabet of this alleged grant of Dantidurga 
and examine it more minutely with a view to determine the standard of deve 
lopment reached by it From what I have just said it follows that the best 
course would have been to select for compari <: on such documents as belong 
to the same epoch and are executed in the same part of the country I should 
have preferred therefore to cite for comparison two copper plate charters of 
the Rastrakuta king Krsrjaraja I which have recently been brought to light 
the one found at Talegaon (Poona district) has been briefly reviewed in the 
Progress Report of the ArchxologtCal Survey, Western Circle •, for the year 
ending March 1910, but the other, found at Bhandak (Chanda District, 
Central Provinces), has as yet received no further publicity beyond the bare 
mention of its discovery {315} It is regrettable, therefore, that it "= not 
possible to reproduce them here and make them available for the examination 
of the reader, as no description can adequately take the place of a facsimile 
Out of the plates which have already been edited and which lend themselvc* 
for use in this connection the Daulatabad plates 71 of the Rastrakuta Sankara 
gajya (dated m the feaka year 715 corresponding to ad 793) are as suitable 
a« any other When these two sets of plates are placed side by side, i f will 
be noticed at once that there is a wide gap separating their alphabets Tlie 
characters of the Samangad grant are far in advance of those of the DauIaU 
bad plates, which are executed nearly forty years later than the alleged date 
of the former grant The difference between them is now the more difficult 
to explain as the advanced types of the Dighva Dubaull and Vinayakapala 
plates are no longer available for bridging over the intervening gap 

A comparison between the alphabets of the two plates reveals the follow 
:ng points of difference between them In place of the covering stroke of 
the letters gha, pa, ma, ye and j a of the Samangad grant we have ornamental 
protuberances m the other plate As regards gha it is worth noting that 
an example of the tripartite open form (in line 4, twice) of the DauIatiSbid 
plates can be 'cen m as late a record as the Fchva Pra5a<ti,' J which is assign 
cd by BOiiler himself to cir ad 900 Characteristic of a later epoch is the 
form of ja in the Samangad giant which originally and even m the Multaf 
plates (ad 70S-9) consisted of three nearly parallel bars connected it on- 
end Subsequent development of the letter is as follows. The lowcrt bar 
develops a notch at its free end and the middle inclines downwards. Inci 
dentally it may be observed that this is the form of ja in the Bhandak plate 

-» Ed. D R. BhaNdvRkak Eficraphia Mica \o! 9 pp 193 fL, and facsimile. 

n BOlUix o/> at, Plate V, cot III 
18a 
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of Kivjaraja I (AD 772) In the Vmayakapala plate the notch develops 
into a curve so that the lower portion of the letter forms a £316} double 
curve, while the (originally horizontal) middle bar is all but vertical Tlie 
change is perfectly gradual and is I think, a good index of the age of a 
document The ja of the Daulatabad plates marks an intermediate stage 
between the two limits the lowest bar is slightly bent backwards while the 
middle bar, though inclined downwards is near its point of attachment almost 
horizontal In the Samangad plates however the typical ja shows further 
progress in so far as the lowest bar is bent double while the middle bar i c 
well on its way to become vertical Most noticeable and important arc the 
, characteristic acute angles in the Daulatabad plates as for instance in tra 
ja la and sa In the Samiangad grant on the other hand the acute angles 
have widened into right angles Thus with respect to the Samangad grant 
the Daulatabad plates of Sankaragatna will have to be looked upon as a retro 
grade type But the latter is no exception in this respect In fact an exami 
nation of the hitherto published records of the century intervening betweer 
the Samangad grant (alleged date A d 754) and the Kanheri inscriptions (cir 
A d 850) will prove that it is not possible to produce a single instance of an 
inscription which is on the same stage of graphic development as the plates 
ol Dantidurga The alphabet of every other inscription of this period will 
appear archaic or retrograde in comparison with the Samangad grant J 

It may be at once admitted that there could be no exception taken to 
the circumstance that an inscription contains some forms vhich are slightly 
trore advanced than those of other records of the same or even slightly later 
period In the above mentioned grants of Govinda III for instance we find 
side by side types with wedges and those £317} with long covering strokes 
that is to say a mixture of the acute angled and another more advanced 
alphabet While on the other hand the Gwalior inscription'* of Bhoja which 
is roughly fifty years later in date, shows forms which arc on the whole anite 
angled This is quite natural In the case of the Samangad grant however 
\Vw. coasidecation for suspecting, its authenticity is the cixom 

stance that it contains not merely advanced forms but that these should be 
used to the entire exclusion of others which must have been current at the 
epoch The u«c of the advanced forms is not arbitrary the regularity with 
which they recur shows that they had become fixed types at the time the 
document was concocted. The consideration that further search may bring 


,s See for intance Khxhorn Lnt of h settpuons of Soul I ern India No>, 
“91 808 800 83o 867 In these examples, it will be found that the top stroke is 
attached to the left vertical of the letter and does not cover the entire breadth of it 
units* the vowel sign is appended to the letter in whch case the * gn was drawn 
in cont nualwn of the lop stroke Another feature is the sporad c presence of ncu t 
mfilev m the letters /« tna ya etc 
* BLijlxr e/> 0 / l*late \ col II 
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to light other records which will supply thd missing links seems to me to be 
a futile consolation At any rate I should say that an essentia! preliminary 
condition for re-establishing the impugned authenticity of this grant will be 
the actual discovery of a sufficient number of dated records that will 'upply 
forms which can bridge over the gulf between the epoch marked b> let 
us say the Multai plates and the Samangad grant Unless and until evi 
dence of this nature is forthcoming one might m my opinion legitimately 
doubt if the plates belong to the epoch to which they refer themselves 

Another fact which corroborates the suspicion is the following It is a 
matter of common experience that forged plates are generally very inaccurate 
as regards their orthography The rea^n for this may be that the text which 
was being copied was not familiar to the executors of the forgery Be that * 
as it may if this be any criterion it will have to be admitted that the Saman 
gad grant stands the test very badly as the text of that record is m a lamen 
tably corrupt condition Dr Fleets transcript does not show all the mis 
takes of the original for instance the very first syllable of the first verse 
(line 1) Dr Fleet reads as sa it is as a matter of fact a clear sa In I 8 
the third syllable is va Dr Fleet transcribes it with ti But {318J tlrcre 
are wor^ blunders than these in the text The half verse beginning wth 
rutavadhe etc (I 17) has been mutilated beyond recognition as a companson 
with the Bhandak grant of Krajaraja will prove.* 5 But the most significant 
blunder is the one in the verse beginning with Snmadyuia • (1 16) The 
first quarter of this verse must m the original have read something like 
Swnad Bhuvagana nama The forger having misread the ligature dbhu <;9 
dyu must have added conjecturally fi after to so as to complete the word 
yuiati and then in order to adjust the number of syllabic instants of Or 
quarter proceeded to convert the final mo into an animate In doing «o, 
however he obliterated completely the word Bhuvagana the name of the 
queen a word which the writer probably did not know at all Significant is 
also the fact that the Samangad grant is the onl> early Ra§traku(a grant, so 
far discovered in which verses sabhruitbhanga etc. and hioictia etc. (II 23 
IT ) occur in this order elsewhere the latter precedes the former It i« un 
necessary however to labour the point anj further 


* 5 Indian Antiquary \ol 11 pp U2 f? — 

Samangad (Dr Fleets tranwnpt)— 

r 8radheC>lhe)miiaie}Oiotatah pal toyatt\k*) | Dr Fleet does not translate the 
dubious n tai edhtmn a the rest he renders with who prolerted the erpum* of the 
w Kde world ! 

Bhandak plates (verse 12)— 

n taiortkamitalffa/anatipTSrtkitayatilin] 1 Translation (Trom her he obtained 
a *«i) Ike unto material wrU being (attka) t tom (ie m a result of) righteous 
conduct (wfO a son who was (as it were) the future (prtupentjr) prayed for 
b> the s»! ole of trunk nd 
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Lastly, I should like to call attention to the use of decimal figures in 
expressing the date of the Samangad grant Is this an anachronism 7 That 
is no doubt a difficult question to answer The Samangad grant is certainty 
no longer the earliest known specimen in which the decimal notation comes 
into use as remarked by Dr Fleet thirty four years ago But it would be 
if genuine, still one of the few inscriptions of a date earlier than the ninth 
{319} century in which decimal notation is used 0 ® As far as the grants of 
the successors of Dantidurga are concerned, it may be noted that in both the 
v unpublished) records of Kj$na I, the Alas plates’ 7 (a d 770) of Yuvaraja 
Govinda II and all the plates of Govmda III upto the Saka year 735 (i * 
ad 813) and the majority of his other records" 3 the date is given merely 
-in words A noteworthy exception is a record of the Ra$traku{a Kakkaraja 
of Gujanat of the year A d 757, where the date is expressed both in words 
and numerical figures In this instance the symbols which are employed 
be it remembered are not decimal as in the Samangad grant but letter 
numerals But with reference to the use of the decimal notation I may add 
that in view of the mode of dating m the Gurjara inscription 29 of the Kalacuri 
year 346 (AD 594) of the Valabhi inscription 30 of the Gupta year 365 ( ? ) 

. (if ad 685 5 ) and some others one might surmise that the Gurjaras and 
perhaps their neighbours m Gujarat had adopted the more advanced system 
of decimal notation much earlier than their contemporaries further south 
We know, however, so little definite about the early use of this notation in 
India that it would be unwise to formulate a solution which happens to Milt 
a particular case I leave it therefore here as an open question whether we 
can legitimately assume the prevalence of the use of decimal notation in the 
heart of the Southern Maratha country as early as the eighth century, especi 
ally in epigraphic records which admittedly affected a certain amount of 
archaism Worth noting however, is the fact that even to Buhler the forma 
of the numerals in the Samangad grant appeared to be 'strongly modified 
cursive forms 31 But here again we are on shaky ground for want of «ufli 
cient material on which to base a definite conclusion 

{>20} In this connection one is irresistibly reminded of the Dhimki 
plate 31 of Jaikadeva of Saura^ra bearing the date V [79] 4 correspond ng 
to AD [73]7 In this instance also the numerals expressing the date arc 
decimal and the alphabet is a well developed form of Nagarl The details 
of the date however, leave (in the concurring judgment of KtELHORN and 


*• BOhler op at pp 78 f 

** Ed D R Bi I AND ASKAR Epitrafhta Indira \ol 6 p 200 and plate* 
ii See KlEUtORN List of the Inscriptions of Southern India 
* Ed. DHRUV* Ept[raphta Indira \o1 2 pp 19 ff and plate 
** Journal of tht Ben [el As Soc tol 7 p %8 
*» BOttLER eft ftt , P TO 
** Indian Antiquary \ol 12, p 155 and plate 
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Dr Fleet) no doubt as to its being a forgery SJ It is unfortunate, therefore 
that the details of the date of the Sarmngad grant are not capab’e of verifies 
fion 


Taking all things into consideration the balance of evidence points in 
my opinion, strongly to the conclusion expressed above, viz that the Saman 
gad grant is spurious This conclusion if granted, -would have the important 
result of taking the epoch of the use of Nagari in epigraphic documents fo' 
ward by at least a hundred years. For, as remarked above, if we leave out 
of consideration the Samangad grant, the next earliest inscriptions which arc 
written throughout in Nagari are the Kaijhen inscriptions of the Sahara 
pnnccs PullaSakti and Kapardin II These nearly co-eval inscriptions cxhi 
bit the regular use of top strokes cohering the entire breadth of the fetters 
as well as rectangles (as opposed to the wedges and acute angles) in ghn 
(BUhlers Paleographic Tables Plate V, col V, 13), pa (col V, 30), ya 
(col V , 35), (a (col V , 40) and sd (col V . 41 ) The Radhanpur and 
Vagi plates of Govinda III , which contain a mixture of both the acute angled 
and transition types, appear now in a different light They do not represent 
a retrograde movement but a progressive one. Preceding as they do by 
about fifty years the earliest known inscriptions in which Nagari forms arc 
exclusively employed, they represent a true transition stage 

As the outcome of the analysis here undertaken wc arrive at the fo’low 
ing conclusion. The very earliest dated inscriptions hitherto known which 
are written throughout in Nagari characters arc the inscriptions (cir ad 
850) of £321} the Silihara pnnees from the Kreyhen Caves in Western 
India These 'how (i) the top-stroke covering the entire breadth of the 
letter, and (n) rectangular comers. Transition stages leading upto these 
forma have been already di«cus«cd In these the top stroke never coven the 
enure breadth of the letters, while some characters retain their former acute 
angles . the form of /a is also a significant index The ‘uberpient counc of 
the development of Nagari in Western India can be traerd with the hdp of 
the below noted inscriptions of the RSrtrakQta* of Milkhcd and Lita belong 
mg to the period ar ad S50-U30 A minute examination of these record# 
will al«o provide further support to the inference that the Kagheri inscrip- 
tions should be placed at the middle r»int of the evolution of the N'garl 
out of the acute-angled alphabet. Following are the inscriptions above re- 
ferred to 

1 KIEL! corn s Southern List No 77 £aka 789 (ad fC7) Tl* 
B3gu*ndl plates of the Mah5s3mart3dHipati DKnivartljj If— Dhlrivaryj 
Nirupana of Gujarat— regarding the alphabet of which BPflLcs nr-urlt 


ii rtfftrws tr^r Kmim b • *f l*t /wv* ***> */ Wji 
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{Ind, Ant Vol 12, p 181) that the letters resemble those of the Samangad 
plates 

2 Ibid No 81, Saka 810 (aj> 888) The BagumrS plate of the feu- 
datory Rastrakuta Kpmaraja Akalavar$a of Gujarat In this instance the 
top stroke covers the entire breadth of the letter, and rectangular comers arc 
prominent 

3 Ibid Nos 86 87 >§aka 836 (a d 914) The Bagumra plates of the 
Ra&rakula Maharajadhiraja Indra III Here the development of Nagari 
along the two mam lines indicated above is completed 

4 Ibid No 91, Saka 852 (ad 930) The Cambay plates of the 
Rastrakuta M^harajadhiraja Govmda IV This superbly engraved recc'd 
may be looked upon as a standard to which the Nagari of the tenth century 
was tending 

5 Ibid No 92, Saka 855 (Ad 933) The Sangll plates of the R5$(ra 

1 u(a Maharajadhuaja Govmda IV the cha [322} ractere of which are or the 
same type as the Bagumra inscriptions of Indra III 

6 Ibid No 94, Saka B67 (a.d 945) The Salotgi (Bijapur Di,tnct) 
*” pillar inscription of the reign of the Ra^trakQta Kr$na III, Akalavar$a The 

forms are perhaps somewhat more archaic than those of the plates mentioned 
abo\e 

Additional reference will be found in Buiiler's Indtsche Palaeograp} it, 
p 51 

So much for the earliest use of Nagari in Western India Regarding »ts 
u«e in Northern India, I should like to add the following ob'crvation winch 
arises directly out of a fact noted above Buhlers rruslection of the date 
of the Vinayakapala plate, as we ha\e seen, led him into an error regarding 
the period at which this alphabet became an epigraphic alphabet in Northern 
India Having thus erroneously dated this instance of the use of Nagari in 
ad 794 5 he found that the succeeding that is the ninth, century was prac- 
tically bare of Nagari inscriptions and had to admit that it was not till the 
middle of the tenth century that this alphabet comes again into general use 
in that part of India BOiiler was I think, substantially right in saying 
that in Northern and Central India the Nagari appears first in the copper 
plate grant of Vma> akapala, but that c\ent has to be dated in Am 931 It 
remains to determine the transitional stages during the latter p3rt of the ninth 
. nd beginning of the tenth century, but it would appear as if them arc no 
N3gari inscriptions belonging to tlie eighth or even the early part of the ninth 
century from Northern India 
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EXPLORATION 
SIROHI STATE 

1 At the instance ol Mr Bhanmrkar I resumed during the last cold 
season the work of prepanng an inventory of the ancient monuments of 
Rajputana where it had been left by him in 1911 I tad ™app«i 
programme (or a five months tour of exploration through , 

intended spending the first two months of the tour in visi g e 
antiquarian interest m the Sirota State and then deiobng the remaimr* Uhree 
months to exploring Ja*van.pum Jalor Jaitarap So, at wl . "“taro _ 
other districts of Jodhpur a list oi which was kindly plead 
by Mr Bhandakkar Unfortunately U>e tour had to be cut down corner 
ably as on account of pressure ol work at the headquartas I a»ld devote 
barely three months to exploration work I was not a ^ f[rst 

before the beginning of December 1916 and bric f m tem.p- 

“ ough Sirota had fcen 

add am located within the confine of ^ Sirotajm.^, KJ ^ ^ ^ 
completely successful And we have , he material I have 

inscriptions of this dynasty accessible n> Sirota V™. u ^ ^ m 
collected this season along with t a w i family of 

office, ,t is possible to tae middle 0 . 

Rajput chiefs from l ^ m ‘ dd ' e ^ h j intend makmg the them- of an 
the fourteenth century ad a subject wmen 

arude lot the Uirough the Sirolu 

3. The most notable d ^\. at Varm3n dedicated to the Sun god 
State must be called the nu oJdest Sur>a temples now standing This 

SSSrSSS?— from an amta.mura. and iconogmphic porn, ol 


[Pp 59-72.1 
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view. and, though in a state of advanced rum is preeminently deserving of 
preservation It is tlicrcforc to be wished tint tire Sirohl Darbar be approach 
cd to take tlie requisite steps towards the conservation of this highly interest- 
mg relic of tlie past and look to its being kept in permanent good repair 

OR. 

4 Tire first village to be \isitcd was Or— the Ur of maps— three miles 
due north cast of Kharatji (Abu Hoad) Besides lltc temple of Visluju along 
with its subsidiary shrines standing on a high platform, the village contains a 
Jain temple, now dedicated to Paisvarutlia. Both arc of a comparatively 
modern date and from the architectural point of view devoid of interest The 
temple of Vithaljl is a triple shrine, that ts, a shrine consisting of three cells 
m a row Tlie middle cell contains an image of VjsIuju, locally called Vithalji , 
while the other two contain Siva Liftgas. Although this composite structure 
forms a single temple now, there can be no doubt that originally there stood 
m its place two separate small shrines at some distance from each other, 
which, at a subsequent period, were connected together by erecting sidewalls 
so as to form a third central cell The so-formed triple shrine was then pro 
vided with a common closed manijapa the outer wall of vtfuch is pierced b> 
a finely carved doorway of marble. On the dedicatory block of the hntel is 
sculptured a figure seated in the conventional attitude of meditation The 
superior workmanship of this member, which distinguishes it sharply from 
other parts of the temple building betrays its Extraneous origin and places 
it m a class with those superbly carved fragments which one notices round 
about the village of Chandravatl and which arc the sole material remains of 
the once flourishing capital of the Paramarac of Aibuda mancjala On a 
pilaster of one of the side cells of the triple shrme is engraved an inscription 
(in a local dialect) dated in V 1589 Bhadrapada sudi 11, recording a money 
grant to the shnne, from which it follows that the latter was in existence 
before that date The outer walls of the central shnnes are pierced by niches 
which hold various Brahmanical deities Worthy of note are the well-carved 
dlto-relievos £6 d} of Lakuli^a and &va (Photo Nos 4578 9) placed in the 
niches m the walls of the shnne on the right The nature of the object held 
in the lower right hand of the latter image (Photo No 4579) is not evident 
at first , but a little reflection will suffice to convince one that it can be 
nothing else than a begging bowl The image is carved out of the same kind 
of stone as the budding material , the decorative elements of the niche are 
also in entire agreement with the style of architecture of the temple There is 
therefore, no reason to doubt that the image is contemporaneous with and 
forms an integral part of the original fane It was stated above that asso 
aated with the triple shnne there were smaller «hrmes standing on the same 
platform (Photo No 4577) These contain marble or stone images of Surya, 
Vishqu-Chaturbhuja and Siva and Parvati , Near the western edge of the 
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platform lies n fragment of the arch of a tow a sculptured on both sides 
the centre of which is occupcd b> the seated figure of the four armed Siva 
us \ ogmdra The lower pair of hand* are folded together in the lap while 
the uplifted hands hold a trident and «kul! This fragment bears a striking 
resemblance to the corresponding portion of a tor a m stand ng amid the group 
of temples on the bank of the well known Mandakmi Kunda at AchalgaJ - 
The onl> objectives worth) of notice in the local Jam temple are the two 
inscriptions dated V 1242 engraved on the base of the images of diarapulcs 
which flank the doorwaj of the eloped liall They contain a village name 
Odagrama which is undoubtedly identical with that of the village under 
description It thus appears that «ince the twelfth century the village has 
continued to be known under the name Od or Or It al«o follows from the 
record that formerly the temple was dedicated to Mah-tvira 

riRVAR 

5 Retracing our steps we turned we«tward in the direction of Girvar 
Which is eight miles due north west of Abu Road Girvar is noted for its 
ancient Vishnu temple of RatNarayapa a rame which imports as much 
sanctity as that of an> temple on Mount Abu Mr Bhandarkar has already 
done justice to the antiquities of Girvar in the Progress Report for the >ear 
end ng March 1907 and in part cular to the two inscriptions (In«cr Nos 
2737 8) one of which throws a flood of 1 ght on the obscure history ot the 
Paramaras who held sway over the country round Abu We might there- 
fore pass on to the consideration of a site {Photo No 4581) from which 
there has been recently unearthed among other things a large Sva Linga 
and pedestal The massive dimensions of these objects of S va worship may 
bv gathered from the following figures. The d ameler of the p mfi i« 15 
while across the yom the diameter measures nearly 3 10 / the height of the 
pirufi above the yom is 2 O' but above ground level its height must have 
measured as much as 3 6 As remarked above the whole of th s massive 
Lii ga was buned under a mass of debris leaving only a portion of the polish 
ed edge of the pwdi exposed to view The curiosity of the villagers at first 
actuated I suppose by the evident traces of the nun of a temple building 
with which the s te abounds led them to d g around the exposed edge of the 
pirufi Great was their surprise when they 1 ghted upon th s Linga Shortly 
after the discovery of the latter a well preserved sculpture of Nandin was 
exhumed These are clear trades of there having stood cm th s spot a Siva 
temple the antiquity of which is attested by the massive proportions of 
the Linga and the style of decoration of the mutilated members that are 
lying around in abundance. These fragments are mostly well-carved and 
very carefully finished The Linga, we are told had not been moved And 
as the pranahka (water channel) points regularly to the north it is possible 
that the Linga is even now nearly in si/« In the clo'e vie n ty of the site of 
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this rum stands a bnck structure which attracted our attention by the large 
size of its bricks They measure on an average 16" X 10i" X 2J" Of the 
same *ize are the bncks of a face of a vail exposed to view during the exca 
\ ations carried out by the villagers which from its position appears to have 
been the retaining wall of the plinth of the old Siva temple The above 
mentioned bnck structure serves now to shelter a number of idols of Brah 
manical goddesses, such as Kali Indian!, Brahman! and others It is not 
dear what sort of a sikhara the Siva temple had, if, indeed it did have one , 
for, although I closely examined the exposed fragments, I found nothing 
which could with certainty be looked upon as having formed a part cf 
£61]J the spire. It might have been worth while exploring systematically the 
=ite, which within a Circumference of about 80 or 90 feet from the Linga 
is studded with brick bats and broken members of buddings It is therefore, 
a great pity that the villagers have already set about building a temple in 
which to enshrine the Svayambhu Siva ( ) on the very spot where the Luiga 
was unearthed thus obliterating all traces of the older temple. 

DATANt 

6 Our next halt was at Datanl a village situated 6 miles north west 
of Girvar DataijI is believed to be the scene of the battle fought in V 1640 
between Maharao Surtan of Sirohl and Emperor Akbar, m which the Maha 
rao was victorious There are three temples in the village, none of wh ch 
contains any feature of architectural note. But the local Siva temple of 
SiddheSvara contains a sculptured memorial stone which on examination, 
turned out to be the record of a dread rite called kamalpiija performed by 
one Suja in this very temple in V 1688 Phalguna sudi 2 The sculpture 
above the inscription represents the figures of a man and his wife standing 
side by side with hands folded together in an attitude of worship It appears 
that the kamal puja culminated in the offer mg of the worshipper s own head 
which was severed by a crescent shaped instrument specially devised for the 
purpose. The widow of this martyr immolated herself at the same time on his 
funera) pite. The motive of the suicide is not stated 

MAKAVAL. 

7 While at Dataiji we secured impressions of an inscription (No 2739) 
of the Paramara Dharavarsha, the importance of which will be made dear 
presently The inscription is engraved on a plain octagonal monolith of 
marble, about eight feet m height, standing on the bnnk of a small pond three 
miles due north-west of Dataiji The name of the adjoining village is Maka 
val There is no other monument in sight , the pillar stands by itself The 
inscription is dated V 1276 Sravapa sudi 3 Monday The stone is unfortunately 
very much the worse for weather action and the inscription is barely legible , 
and so the purport of thd record cannot be made out Clear, however, are 
the names of Dharavarshadeva and his capital of Chandra vat! which data 
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enable us to ascribe the record to the time of the Paramara Dharavar<*a, =on 
of YaxxJhavala The V&rama > ear in which the record is dated \iz, 127ti 
becomes thus highly important, for this is the latest year -=o far found for 
Dharavarsha His earliest record the one from Kayadra (Sirohl State) is 
dated in V 1220 and as this one bears the date V 1276 it follows that his 
rule extended over the somewhat prolonged penod of 56 years if not more. 
It is unnecessary to point out the importance of this piece of information in 
the matter of settling the chronology of the Paramaras. 

8 During the Christmas holidays I visited the Dilvada temples on 
Mount Abu and drew up notes on the work of repair going on there, for the 
guidance of the Superintendent in anticipation of his annual visit of W'pec 
tion which had necessarily to be of very short duration as he was at tnat 
time busy excavating in Sind and had very little time to attend to work tl«e 
where. 


NRQRA 

9 About four miles to the north west of Roheda Station is situated the 
village of NitorS which contains several temples, of which only two are 
deserving of special notice, and they are the shrine of Surya and the temple 
of Parsvanatha The former faces the east and stands along with several 
other shnnes inside an enclosed court Inside the cella there are two marble 
images standing on an elevated platform one of them is Surya wearing 
Hessian boots, and the other, small m size, is the image of a two-anned 
goddess. In one hand she hold* a lotus and m the other an object which 
looks like a kalasa On account of the absence of any distinguishing vehicle 
as al«o the paucity of symbols it is difficult to identify the goddess. But 
there can be no doubt that she is in some way associated with Surya 'and 
may be even the Sakti of Surya) for, the images exhibit similar decorate c 
details, the same stiff attitude , m fact the same technique throughout It 
is worth noting that the legs of thd goddess are represented as slightly bent 
at the knee as though she were about to kneel In the centre of {62] the 
small porch of this temple is a king of a chaumukh stand bearing on its top 
a polished circular slab of stone (Photo No 45S2) A curious aspect of 
the orientation of the square pedestal is that its comers point to the cardinal 
directions. At Vasa about a mile and half to the north-east of Rohcdl 
there is a large Surya temple, in the porch of which is placed a similar chau 
mkh stand but the latter culminates in a flat full blown lotus. * In the 
Indian Museiim Calcutta there are I understand two or three such pedestal 
with full blown lotus on top But m our specimen it is impossible te think 
that the circular dirf above alluded to stands for a lotus. IV e mu=t Joe* 
for its explanation in 'omc other attribute of Surya- It will be remembered 
that the car of Surya lias only one w bed , in fact, tkcchckra is one of the 
epithets of the Sun god Such bong the case I sec no reason why the un 
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decorated flat di«c should not be looked upon as an emblem of the vehicle 
(tahana) of Surya (like Garuda of Vishnu and the Nandm of Siva) whivh 
is m fact nothing more or less than the visible disc of the luminary — The 
only other temple m Nitora that is worthy of special mention is the temple 
of Parsvariatha The cella contains the typical marble image of a Jam 
Urlhamkara But it* is doubtful whether this image was originally meant to 
be one of Barsvanatha for the emblem engraved on its pedestal is not a 
serpent as is to be expected in the ca«e of Barsvanatha but a wheel which 
latter by the way finds no mention at all in the canonical list of emblems of 
the four and twenty tirthamkaras In the southwest comer of the enclosed 
aisle is a marble image with protuberant belly Locally the imago is known 
under the name Babiajl On the mukuta of the figure is carved a represents 
Uon in miniature of a seated Urthamkara The inscription on the base whiJi 
reads 

(1) Samvat 1491 varshe Vai^akha sudi 2 Guru dine 

(2) Yckshabaia ki murttili subham bhuvatah || 

shows that it is the representation of a Yak'ha an attendant of Kubera 
The image has four hands m the uplifted right he holds trident in the 
lower right rosary while in the uplifted left there is a pasa (noose) and in 
the corresponding lower hand kamauialu (water pot) 

KOJRA 

10 Our next halt was at Kojra which is situated about 10 miles due 
north-east of Nitora Opposite the Jain temple of Sambhavanatha stands 
the inscribed «lab conveying the gift of the village! to the Purohita of the 
royal household The record belongs to the reign of the Chohan (Devatfa; 
king Surataoa and is dated on the 9th of Ashatfha vadi V 1634 It states 
that the gift was made at the request of Dharabai the queen dowager In 
the middle of the village stands a temple of Vishnu locally known as Parasu 
rama which is highly popular with the Kumbhars (potters) We were m 
fact told by a local Bha( that the temple was built in V 900 by a Kumbhar 
A/tfiougfi the chronicle may 6e right as regards the caste Cie profession/ 
of the builder of the temple the style of the architecture does not support 
the claim to the alleged antiquity I was interested to know what sort of 
image they make of Parana rama and so visited the temple early in the mom 
mg m order to inspect the god while lie was being bathed as that is the 
only occasion on which the image is undraped. It was disappointing to find 
that the so-called Paraiurama was no other than the four armed V»«to?u 
Chaturbhuja — Clo^c by this temple c tanding on an eminence is the Jam 
temple dedicated to Sambhavanatha The oldest portion of the structure 
dates probablj from the twelfth ccntur> but man> additions and altcratiors 
ha\c been made in the intervening period Even now the temple is under 
going elaborate renovation at the hands of tlve local Bania command} Tlie 
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image which at present finds itself in the main shrine is undoubtedly that of 
S ambhavana tha as the lancbkana on the base of the image is a horse and 
thus the temple is nghtly called the temple of Saxnbhavanatha But an 
inscription engraved on a pillar of the gudhcnnaitdapa tells a different story 
Only two lines of the inscription (No 2740) are ncrv visible from under the 
coat of dmnam with which the pillar has in recent times been covered and 
they are 

1 [Sam I vat 1224 gravaijavadi 14[SomeI 

2 Srt Paiasvanatka dna chaite Rana Pat a 

As there is e\ery reason to believe that the pillar i- in situ it follows that the 
temple was originally consecrated to Pars vara tha 

£63J BAMANVARJI 

11 Ten miles from Kojra and nearly as far from Sirohi lies the popular 
tulha of Bamanvarji which attracts pilgnms not only from all over Sirohi 
but c\en from other states of Rajputara The group of temples stands at 
the foot of one of the small hillocks which lie along the main road between 
Sirohi and Ptpdvada A high wall encloses th^ temples and the secular build 
ings built all around for the con\enience of the pilgnms The mam temple, 
which is dedicated to Mahavira locally called Bamaijvarji belongJ probaolj 
to the 14th or 15th century but it has undergone extensive additions ana 
alterations in the interval The pujan has a fable— too fantastic to be repeat 
ed here— to tell in explanation of the word Bamanvarji But in older inscrip- 
tions the place-name occurs as Bambhanavadagrama containing the element 
vad(a) which occurs at the end of so many other place-names e g. Anhilvad 
Ddvada etc. Curiously enough, w the heart of this sanctum dedicated to 
Jain worship a Siva Linga al o finds a place, and from all accounts nas 
'-ccupied that place from time immemorial Within recent years the Jain com 
munity had attempted to oust this emblem of ^iva but its restoration was 
speedily brought about, we were told by a royal mandate. From an archi 
tectural point of view the temple is unimportant An inscription (No 2742 ) 
on the architrave of one from the row of small shrines that surround the 
courtyard records the dedication of that shnne in V 1519 by a Pragvafa 
(Porvad) Bama living in Viravafaka This village is to be identified with 
VTiavada (Birwara of Quarter Sheet 20 S- E ) situated a mile to the north 
west of Bamanvarji In the same inscription the firtha itself is called Bran 
rranaiada grama mahasthana — In the southwest comer of the enclosure ol 
the temple there is a •small shrine dedicated to Mahadeva Outside the 'hrini * 
stands an inscribed stone (Inscr No 2743) built into the outer wall of the 
shnne The edges of the stone are chipped and its lower portion is also 
damaged In places the hollows have been filled in with cement. The record 
which is short, is dated in V 1249 (ad 1192) and refers itself to the reign 
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of the Paramara king Dharavarsha I have alluded to i inscriptions of this 
1 mg dated in V 1220 and 1276 The inscription m Bamanvarji gives us thus 
only an intermediate date The stone being highly weatherworn, the con 
tents of the record could not be made out satisfactorily The language ap- 
pears to be -a local dialect The name Bambhanavatja grama is clearly dis 
cemibJe, and thus probably the record is one of a gift either to this temple 
or some other temple in this village. The inscription begins as follows — 

(I 1) Oni Samvat 1249 varashe Sri Dhara[va* \rsha sam[ra]}€ 
Bambha 

(1 2) navada pame 

balda 

12. From Bamanvarji we had intended to proceed directly to Sirohl 
But on receiving intimation that Baida, a village only six miles away, con 
tamed a very old Jam temple we turned away from our objective and made 
a detour of a couple of miles in order to visit Baida Great was our disap- 
pointment when on arriving there we found that the very old Jain temple 
of which we were told was a temple of the 14th or 15th century with no 
pretensions to architectural interest The temple stands on a high platform 
and consists of the main shrine, a large hall and an enclosed aisle of cells, 
which laCter are empty The mam shrine contains an image of MahavSra 
installed in V 1697 The temple is however, much older than the image , 
for, in the inscription (No 2744) engraved on the lintel of the door opening 
into the cella it is recorded that in V 1493 Jyeshtha sudi 7 Monday Gupa 
bhadra renovated the temple built by his ancestor Baladeva Also at the 
rame time an image of Mahavira was installed there The sum needed for 
getting the image made was subscribed by several pious Jains whose name- 
are also recorded m the inscription 

S1ROHI 

13 At Sirohi we made a short halt in order to lay in a store of provi 
cions in anticipation of our protracted sojourn in comparatively wild tracts 
and also m connection with certain slight differences that had anserf in our 
dealings with the local authorities and that were happily adjusted through 
the kind mediation of the Dewan Saheb While there I wanted to inspect 
the Vasantagadh inscription of Pumapala (dated V 1099) which was re 
moved from its find place and brought {64} to Sirohl for safe keeping 
However as no one at the Darbar knew where it had since been housed I 
had to abandon the pursuit m exchange of a promise on the part of the 
Secretary to the Musaheb Ala to make further enquiries and let me know 

KOLAR. . 

14 At the foot of the eastern mountain range running from Sirohi 
northwards lie to the east of the cart track the remains of the old township 
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of Kolar (about five miles due north-east of Sirohl) which is all but deserted 
now. At present the only habitation there is that of the family of the toujari 
attached to the temple of Admatha and a far Bamas. The temple has been 
restored in recent times by the Jam community of Ralatji, which lies about 
file miles further north. It possesses no architectural features of'note Th'o-e 
of the images in the temple that bear dedicatory inscriptions date from the 
18th or 19th century of the Vikrama Era. Worthy of notice is the sculptured 
Makrana lintel (Photo No 4583) of the central bay of the pillared corridor 
adjoining the sabhamcmdapa on the side of the entrance door of the temple 
On this architrave »s carved in high relief the pictorial representation of a 
legend, probably from the life of a Jaina Cirlhamkara, the full significance of 
which, however, is not evident In the left comer of the sculpture is re- 
presented a queen reclining on a canopied couch Then follow' in succession 
from left to right the following fourteen objects elephant, bull, iarduln (or 
horse), Gaja lakshml (with elephants), an unintelligible symbol, the Sun 
and Moon, ankuSa, kalasa, walled town, river (to be identified by the fish 
and tortoises swimming in its water), temple, sakasra huga, and lastly ratha 
The connection between these fourteen objects and the sleeping queen is 
elucidated by the following legend in Nagan characters of the 12 15th century 
engraved in the left comer of the sculpture MaharapTi Ufaladevi chalurdasa 
siapnant pasyati : ‘ Maharapi Usaladevi dreams fourteen dreams’ The 
space above this picture is carved with a design of pointed leaves separated 
by ornamental chains of beads On the soffit of the architrave is sculptured 
a row of rosettes arranged in narrow panels. This odd architrave of marble 
has been undoubtedly imported from the ruins of an older temple It may 
fcc noted that Makrana does not otherwise come into use in the construction 
<?/ the temple under description — Kolar might have been a big sized tom) 
at one time Prominent among the ruins are the dilapidated remains of the 
bastions and buttressed walls of a disured fort which overlooks the village 
from the crest of the adjoining hill 


PALADI 

15 PaladI is a large village situated about ten miles to the north-eart 
of SirohJ My object in making a halt in PaladI was to recure impressions 
of an important Chahamana inscription from the local templd of Mahavira, 
an inscription which fay virtue of its jiosition is a piece of direct evidence of 
the gradual encroachment of the ChahamSnas of MarvSr into the territory 
of the Paramaras of *Abu in the beginning of the 13th century A d The 
temple is m religious occupation of the community It faces the north and 
consirts of a gudho- and sobhamandopa, an elaborate porch, and an enclosed 
aisle of cells, some of which contain images of tirtkamkaras The sabhS- 
tnandapa has a domical ceiling supported as usual on an octagon of pillars' 
Between the wonbWhw shaft and the capital is mrerted a short length of 
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ornamental necking consisting of a fluted vase resting on a fluted cushion m 
order to secure the requisite height (Photo No 4584) Seven of the pillars 
are inscribed with short records giving the name (or names as the case may 
be) of the donor who contributed the sum needed for crcfcting the column 
All the inscriptions (Nos. 2745—50) arc dated on the same day, viz , Friday 
Ashaijha vadi 1 m V. 1248 In the gudkamandapa there is a marble image 
of standing dvarapala on either side of the shrine door,' and smaller images 
of Urthamkaras are placed in the niches of the eastern and western walls of 
the mam shrine The inscription (No 2751) for which we came here is 
engraved on a stone of the outside wall near the porch of the temple It 
is dated in V 1249 Magha sudi 10 Thursday and refers itself to the reign 
of Maharajudhtruja 6ri Kdhapadcv a and his con Jayataslha deva It also 
mentions the latter’s chief minister Vllharia and another person named Raja 
deva, son of Su(Bhu ’)madcva who was in some way related to Jayatasflia’s 
number £65} The abraded condition of the stone leaves unclear what it was 
that Rajadeva did to this temple of Mahavira The king Mahardjddhiraja 
Kelhajnadeva, to whose reign the record refers itself, is undoubtedly the Chaha 
xn^na Kelhajja son of Alhana whose capital was at Nadol (Nadtfula) Pandit 
Gaunshankar in his Hindi history of Sirohi (Sirohl rajya ka Itihasa p 56 
footnote) gives the date of this record as V 1239 This is, however, a 
mislection as the details of the date (which were kindly verified for me by 
my learned fnend Dcwan Bahadur Swami Kannu Pillai) are correct only 
for the year V 1249 and not for V 1239 The date thus corresponds to 
Thursday, 14th January, ad 1193 As the name of the Yuvaraja is men 
tioned m the! record along with that of his father, it is possible that the 
Yuvaraja had been enjoying the country around Paladi a* his bhukti The 
real importance of the inscription lies however, in the conclusion deducible 
from it that even before the end of the twelfth century the Chahamanas had 
penetrated into the kingdom of the Paramaras as far as Paladi which i« not 
more than forty miles direct distance from Chandravatl the capital of the 
Paramaras 


VAGIN 

16 From Paladi we visited Vagin which is about a mile away from the 
former village The two Jaina temples of Vagftrt stand side by side on an 
eminence surrounded by a high walled enclosure One of these temples is 
consecrated to AdinStha and the other to Santinatha The plan of both is 
exactly alike , the temple of Adirfatha is however slightly larger than the 
other The extenor of the temples is devoid of ornamentation excepting a 
narrow horizontal band decorated with lozenge shaped leaves Originally the 
temple of Adinatha which may roughly be attnbuted to the 12th or 13th 
century, appears to have consisted only of the shrine gudhamandapa and 
porch At some subsequent penod the porch was extended by the addition 
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Chohan king of that name, son of CWchigadeva The date of the inscnp 
tion is as remarked above, the latest hitherto known date of Samvatasimln 
Urfortunately the stone is highly abraded and the inscription is to a great 
extent illegible, though it seems almost certain that the record consists chiefly 
of an inventory of a large number of donations made to this Siva temple by 
various persons at the same time. Both the Jain temple (Photo No 4585) 
and the temple of Othamesar (Photo No 45S6) must be anterior to the 
inscriptions found there The massive torus mouldings and the width of 
these and the other horizontal courses point to the 10th or 11th century a* 
the period of their construction. The curvilinear hkhara of the Mahadeva 
temple is made of brick and has been roughly plastered over m recent years 
The diaper relieving the outer walls of the shrine is preserved and, though 
simple m pattern, is executed with clearness and decision In the Jam 
temple the torus moulding is somewhat more slender than in the other speci- 
men, and the former temple may perhaps on that account be attributed to 
a slightly later period 


RARABAR 

18 Midway between Pala<ji and Rarabar, which is two miles east of 
PJladi are to be seen on the bank of the river Suktf two small Siva temples 
A high wall surrounds the platform on which they stand The locality is 
known as Pamch devall The name would lead us to expect a group of five 
temples at that place. And in fact we are told that at one time some more 
shnnes had stood there, some of which (were earned away dunng the inunda 
tions of the nver However that, may be, there are only the two above 
named fanes to be seen there now Above the doorway of one of the shrines 
there is an inscription dated in the V 1231 referring itself to the reign of 
[the Chahamana] Mahafajadhiraja Kelhanadeva — At some small distance 
from Rarabar, lying in the folds of the mountains is a shrine dedicated to 
Mahadeva known by the name of Gangupiya At the annual mela of th'& 
temple the Bhils and Menas of the neighbourhood assemble m large nuni 
bers make a confession of all their misdoings of the previous year before the 
Great God and lay down at the same time a portion of the spoils at the 
God s feet And woe betide him who hides a secret guilt at this confession, 
for he lives not to see the year out * The confession is meant only for the 
ears of the God and no royal official dares to disturb the sinners in the midst 
of this confidential interview So we were told by the pujari of the Pamch 
devali shrines 

IAS. 

19 Our next halt was at Las about ten miles due north west of Palatfi 
with which we reached the northernmost point of our tour In La£ there 
are altogether five temples two Jam and three Hindu None of them show 
any architectural features of note One of the Jam temples dedicated to 
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size. The curvilinear likknra of (he central shrine is larger than those of 
the side shrines. In the middle cell there is an undated image ; but the 
image of Surya (on the left) and that of Vishnu (on the right) in the other 
shrines are both dated in the year 1741 and refer to the reign of Verisala 
[VairiSila] I, chief of Sirohf. The temple is built out of odd members 
belonging to other and older temples A low parapet runs round the plat- 
form on which the shrine stands. The skew brackets embedded in the front 
wall of the shrine indicate that the open space in front was intended to be 
covered by a domical roof. The niches at the back of the temple contain 
images of Brahma, Vishpu and the Sun ; those of Ga^eSa and the Sun are 
placed in the niches of the lateral walls. Lying near the parapet adjoining 
the shnne of Vishiju I noticed a low marble stool, polyhedral in section, 
about a foot in height and eighteen inches in diameter. The sides are cover- 
ed with a bold diaper-pattern and the top is carved in the form of a con- 
ventional lotus. It is the lotus emblematic of the Sun-god 

21. From Gol we moved to Javal (Zawal of Quarter-Sheet 20 S. E.) 
and from there we visited Deldar and Maixivan3. But none of these places 
contains anything worthy of notice. En route from Javal to Sanvadia we 
halted at the village of Kalandri about six miles south-west of Javal Be- 
sides a modem temple of Vishnu there is at Javal a Jain temple dedicated 
to Mahavira, of perhaps the fourteenth century. In the main shrine of 
this temple there is placed a sculptured panel representing in high relief a 
worshipper ( upasaka ) in the act of feeding a pigeon, a representation which 
has probably reference to some incident in the life of a ththamkara Worthy 
of note is the short record of four lines below the sculpture, which is an' 
unequivocal testimony of the prevalence of religious suicide in the fourteenth 
century. The inscription, which is dated V. 1389 Phalguna-sudi 8 Monday, 
records that on that day the whole of the Samgha committed suicide by 
abstaining from food (bmasauena dtvoth gatah). The names of the pro- 
minent members of the Samgha who immolated themselves in this way are 
given The name of the village is given as KalamdrahT 

22 At Sanvadla about fifteen miles due soutff of Kalandri we halted 
in order to visit the neighbouring villages of Tokara, Asava, and Devakhetar, 
the antiquities of which will now be described in succession 

TOKARA. 

23. Tokara, which lies about two miles to the south east of Sarwada, 
cannot now boast of more than a few isolated huts of shepherds, though at 
one £68j time it must have been a large flourishing village On the brink 
of the rivulet that streams through the hamlet, stands on a natural elevation 
a neglected group of shrines, the principal one of which is dedicated to the 
SdnadhSri Mahadeva. In the south-west comer of the courtyard stands a 
dilapidated little shrine consisting of a cell a and porch (Photo No- 4590). 
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On the architrave of the door frame is sculptured the image of Ganapati 
The curvilinear sikhara of stone is ornamented with a design of elongated 
horse shoe shaped chaitya windows The finely carved amalaka is entire and 
m position The shnne is empty and serves as a store room for chunam 
On the left door jamb of the sanctum is engraved the following in«cnption 
(No 2763) 

1 Samvatu 1232 Phaguna vadi 6 

2 deva prahskta Rao Vtjadii kora- 

3 pita 

It thus attributes the “ establishment of the god in that shrine to one 
Rao Vijadu Now, among the places of antiquarian interest described in his 
Hindi ‘ History of Strohi' Pandit Gaunshankar Ojha has included Tokara 
There Pandit Gaunshankar 'peaks of a short record incised on a pillar of a 
shnne situated in. the enclosure above alluded to The mscnption, he says 
is dated V 1333 Phalguija vadi 6 and adds that the shrine was built by 
Rava Bijada the Chahamana king of that name The Pandit proceeds to 
conclude from this that previous to the said year, viz , V 1333, the Devaijas 
(the Chahamana family to which the present rulers of Sirohi belong) must 
have extended their sway as far as Mount Abu evidently because (as he 
imagines) the Chohan (Devada) king Bijad had erected a shnne at Tokara 
It will be noticed that all the details of the inscription described by Pandit 
Gaunshankar agree with those given above by me except in the matter of the 
reading of the year The date as given by the Pandit is 1333 . while I have 
no doubt that the mscnption I found on the very same spot bears the date 1232 
This is a senous discrepancy, what might be possible in 1333 is certainly not 
possible in 1232 Moreover, assuming for the sake of argument that the 
year as given by Gaunshankar is correct even then the absence of any royal 
title (such as Maharaja or Yuvaraja, etc ) coupled with the name of the 
donor, would be I think, a senous objection to any attempt at identifying 
Rao Bijadu of the mscnption with any royal personage whatever It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the abbreviation Rao of the mscnption 
may stand for Raval or Rathod or any similar dan name beginning with Ra. 
Unless therefore the Pandit has through «ome oversight confounded the date 
of the mscnption descnbed above by me with some other mscnption, it must 
be said that the learned Pandit is mistaken in his view regarding the extent 
of the possessions of the Devadas m the thirteenth century 

ASAVA 

24 About two miles to the south-east of Sanvada is the village of 
Asavg, with which hangs a story of the slaughter of Brahmanas and the 
subsequent act of atonement for this transgression It is narrated that Ham- 
mlra, the younger brother of Jagamala of Sirohi was both avaricious .and 
impetuous Blinded by his greed he attacked and seized by force several 
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Milages belonging to his brother During a raid on the village of Asava lie 
slaughtered several Brahmanas , whereupon their widows immolated them 
es over the corpses of the \ ictims of this aggression Subsequently through 
the intercession of the relatives of tins Hammlra the \ilhgc of Asava toge 
ther with a large part of the adjoining land was handed over in V 1545 to 
Bnhmaoas as Brahmadaya free of taxes and every other due No royal 
official was ever to enter the village Such is I believe al«o the purport of 
some Marvaji inscriptions of the sixteenth century outside the local temple 
of Vishnu In this same village there is a well carved image of Haniimat 
(about 5 feet high) of which the chief interest lies in the fact that it bears 
a date Fiom an insenpbon on the base we learn that it was fashioned for 
Bhumpa son of VlrasSha in V 1355 Magha sudi 10 (Inscr No 2764) 
The resinous oil poured over the image by countless devotees has formed 
such a thick crust over it that it is* not possible to get a clear idea of the 
contour of the original sculpture (Photo No 4591) 

DEVAKHETAR 

25 Not more than a mile away from Asava lies the village of Deva 
khetar and about two miles to the east of the latter arc situated the ruins 
of a group of temples within an enclosing parapet wall Devakhetar was 
visited by Mr Bhandvrkar in 1906 and its antiquities are described by him 
in the Progress Report for the year ending March 1907 I shall therefore, 
restrict my remarks to the description of three short inscriptions discovered 
by me within the temple precincts. One of them which is incised on a pillar 
of the sabhamandapft of the large Siva temple records the obeisance of the 
Sutradhara and incidentally gives Ihe name of the god as Sidhesar (Siddhea- 
vara) One often comes across short records containing salutations of stUra 
dharas engraved on different portions of religious buildings These nameb 
I may add are not of some sutradhara or other who had come there on a 
pilgrimage but of the particular sutradhara who had planned and built the 
edifice. For such records are not confined to religious buildings but are 
found in connection with secular buildings also as for instance in the Tower 
of Fame (Kirtham) at Ctutorgad The second inscription which appears 
to be dated V 1230 (or 1234 ? ) is engraved below .an image of Siva and 
Parvati It has suffered severely from the effects of weather and is almost 
illegible It contains the name Devakhetar from which it follows tliat the 
name of the locality has remained unchanged dunng the intervening nine 
centuries The third and last inscription is a fragmentary record m a local 
dialect engraved on the base of a column pertaining to the porch of the main 
temple The inscription is of some importance for the reconstruction of the 
history of the Paramaras as it refers itself to the reign of the Paramara king 
Sumaslha (Somasunha) and bears the date 1293 which is the latest da f e 
hitherto found for him The earliest date is that which we gather froTP a 
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chhabutra in the village is a memorial stone on which is 'culptured in high 
relief a mounted nder armed with a spear Below is a short record of three 
lines giving the date V 1347 and the name of him in who^e memory the stone 
was set up viz , Arjuna son of Paramara Putala Paramara is a very com 
mon dan name among the Rajputs So there docs not «=eem to be sufficient 
reason for identifying this Paramara Putala with the Paramara chieftain 
Pratapasimha and investing the htter, on the strength of it with a son of the 
name Arjuna as one antiquarian has done 

UDRAT 

28 While at DhTmdhapur I was told that there were at a distance of 
not more than a couple of miles «ome ruined temples which were well worth 
a visit and so I set out to look for them After «omc hours of careful search 
in the wilderness I lighted upon the wreckage of two temples The site 
covered with lintels columns bases and capitals lying in a wild confusion as 
though the ground on which the> were standing had been convulsed by an 
earthquake Portions of the masonry plinth of one temple arc still intact 
arid in the debris lying around I discovered the fragment of a large «Iab 
forming part of the manQovara that was sculptured in high relief with the 
image of a Urthamkara seated in an attitude of meditation It may thus be 
that a Jain temple had stood there once upon a time. Not many yards away 
lie the remains of another temple conspicuous amongst which are the deeply 
carved fragments of the stone Stkhora The presence of the isiva Linga pedes 
tal is evidence of its being once a temple dedicated to 6iva worship From 
the character of letters engraved on the fragments the temple may be ascribed 
roughly to the eleventh or twelfth century a conclusion which is not at dis 
cord with the style of the ornamentation of the hkharas which are deeply 
Sculptured With a design consisting of chaitya windows 

JOLPUR 

29 On leaving Hanadra we halted at Revadhar so as to be able to 
inspect conveniently some villages in the neighbourhood of the latter town 
The first village to be visited from here was Jolpur situated about four miles 
from Revadhar The only temple in the village is in a state of advanced ruin 
It consists of three shrines standing on a solid masonry plinth The porch 
is in a highly dilapidated condition The middle shrine contains a Siva Lifiga 
which goes by the name of Kalesar (Kfilesvara) The doorway of this shrine 
is elaborately carved To judge from the general style of workmanship the 
temples cannot belong to a date anterior to the twelfth century — But about 
a mile or so from Jolpur are standing the remains of a complex of highly 
dilapidated temples which are several centuries older than the one just des 
cnbed The group as it stands consists of two large shrines and three sub 
sidiary shnnes standing at a short distance behind the former One of the 
larger shnnes contains fragments of a massive pedestal of a Siva Linga of 
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which the yotn lies just outside the porch Near the remains of the pedestal 
is lying what appears at first sight to be a dwarf pillar with section changing 
from a square to a circle through an octagon- But as its dimensions agree 
exactly with those of the internal section of thd above mentioned yotn and 
pedestal there can be no doubt that this shaft was once fitted into the circular 
opening of the yotn and is the actual Lrnga The other large shnne sheltered 
one whole and another mutilated image of Mahishasuramardim The broken 
icon is fashioned out of granite— a stone not usually met with in these parts 
— -and though not unlike the other image, which is of soft limestone exhibits 
much finer workmanship and greater finish of detail Of the three subsidiary 
shnnes one is completely demohsheo ( only the lowest course remaining tn 
'itu) while the other which is better preserved is empty The third subsidiary 
shrine contains a well-carved image of Surya, broken in twain across the 
knees The stone sikhara of most of these fanes have fallen in , but wher 
ever isolated blocks of these are still standing in position their omamenta 
tion is seen to consist of repetition in miniature of deeply carved chatty a 
windows and facades Many stones of the debris showed the same design 
The size of the Stkhara may be judged from the fragmentary sector of an 
atnalaka with a radius of twelve feet six inches For the antiquity of the 
temple speak the large size of the undecorated stone blocks £7lJ of which the 
walls are built, the massive size of the plain moulding and the large char 
horseshoe shaped chatty a windows which form part of the designs of the 
deeply carved Sikhara (Photo No 4596-A) 


30 About five miles to the north west of Revadhar lies the village of 
Jiraval In inscriptions of the 14th century in the local Jama temple situated 
at the foot of a hill to the west of the village the name of the village occurs 
as Jiraula or Jirala The sanctum of this temple contains an image of Nemi 
natha characterised by his lanctihma of the conch But it is amply clear 
ftorn the inscriptions (Nos 2773-80) engraved on the jambs and lintels of 
the doorways of the subsidiary shnnes that the temple was originally conse- 
crated to parfvamtha a fact which is well known to the inhabitants of the 
village of Jiraval who give the following reasra. for the change of denomma 
„ on They narrate that dunng the regime of a Mnshm king (whom the, 
rfled Bokada ftidashah) the temple was attacked, derated and plundaed 
canea . trooos . Dunng this raid the image of Par£va 

by a band * to fJL by the bigotted iconoclasts. * 

natha waspu ^ ^ Ksasata t*L an image of JfoxunStfaa 

01,8 T, installed in the place of the old image. The subsidiary shnnes 
was made and ms a!J ewpty The jambs and lintels of over 

which form the end Wlth dedicatory inscriptions giving the names of 
forty of them are i"«ntof wdh ^ „ r „ datrt 

the donors the quondam pontms. nc 
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chhabutra in the village is a memonal stone on which is «=cu!pturcd in hgh 
relief n mounted nder armed with a *pear Below is a short record of three 
lines giving the date V 1347 and the name of him in who=e memory the stone 
was «et up viz Arjuna son of Paramara Patala Paramnra is a very com 
mon dan name among tlie Rajputs So there does not seem to be sufficient 
reason for identifying this Paramara Patala with the Paramara chieftain 
Pratapasunha and investing the latter on the strength of it with a *=00 of the 
name Arjuna as one antiquarian his done 

UDR-VT 

28 While at Dhandhapur I was told that there were at a distance cf 
not more than a couple of miles «ome ruined temples which were well worth 
a visit and so I set out to look for tliem After some hours of careful search 
in the wilderness I lighted upon the wreckage of two temples The site 
covered with lintels columns bases and capitals l> mg in a w ild confusion as 
though the ground on which the} were standing liad been convulsed by an 
earthquake. Portions of the masonry plinth of one temple are still intact 
arid in the debris lying around 1 disco\ered the fragment of a large dab 
forming part of the mamfovara that was sculptured in high relief with the 
image of a Urlhamkara seated in an attitude of meditation It may thus be 
that a Jain temple had stood there once upon a time. Not many yard:, away 
lie the remains of another temple conspicuous amongst which are the deeply 
carved fragments of the stone stkhara The presence of the Siva Linga pedes 
tal is evidence of its being once a temple dedicated to 6iva worship From 
the character of letters engraved on the fragments the temple may be ascribed 
roughly to the eleventh or twelfth century a conclusion which is not at dis 
cord with the style of the ornamentation of the stkharas which are deeply 
sculptured Iwith a design consisting of chaitya windows 

JOLPUR 

29 On leaving Hanadra we halted at Revadhar so as to be able to 
JKpert ronyemenUy same vdteges a 1 the tietghboarhaod cf the tetter to * im 
The first village to be visited from here was Jolpur situated about four miles 
from Revadhar The only temple in the village is in a state of advanced rum 
It consists of three shrines standing on a solid masonry plinth The porch 
is m a highly dilapidated condition The middle shrine contains a Siva Linga 
which goes by the name of Kalesar (Kalesvara) The doorway of this shrine 
is elaborately carved To judge from the general style of workmanship the 
temples cannot belong to a date anterior to the twelfth century— -But about 
a mile or so from Jolpur are standing the remains of a complex of highly 
dilapidated temples which are several centuries older than the ona just des 
cnbed The group as it stands consists of two large shrines and three sub 
sidiary shrines standing at a short distance behind the former One of the 
larger shrines contains fragments of a massive pedestal of a Siva Linga of 
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Lntiquarian interest for which Varman is justly J* ^ unpos 

temple dedicated to tire Sun god which even now in i carung the 

mg structure (Photo Nos 4598-4616) The care u deCoraUve detail, all 
proportion of its members and the parsimonious use _ ^ ^ a ume when 

tend to show that the building must have been a>n {aas ^ 

temple architecture was a vitally living art e ^ The oblong 

consists of the shrine, sabhamandapa, pro a s ^ d(JWS f rom the inandupo 
outline of plan is broken by projecting niches The stkhara of the shrine 
and the arcumambulatory (see drawing No ■nUaba is also partly de- 

ha* fallen away and the roof of the pore an Uars g|%en away the 

molished Where the foundation has subsided mattered rourd the 

loosened stones have slid oft one another an , tand]n g mage of Surya 
nan (Photo No 4598) In the debus 1 d,s “ v ^pred the rtam <bn* 
(broken clean across the knees) which mu* ; ■» ^ p art , a lly mutilated 
'Photo No 4612) I discovered also fin* ( p hoto Nos 4615 16) t - 
images ol the naiagrahas, and the eight i n cipal figure of s ' 

fct ptece, hones dr, . a mutilated group. *»> To ^ 

Ihc form of the Sun god called Surya Na > western wa f 

group belongs the pedestal restrng “ ^.ptured m the <"> 

tancrom (Photo No 4600) The of f ^ 

Chariot dravm by seven steeds which i fragmentary, a 

fortunately most of the sculptures tend here are ^ 
fragments are highly mutilated Several^ ^ ^ ^ g od o! thc 
engraved with inscriptions (Nos 27 5 mscripbo 05 W Ui3t 

.. referred to as Brahma svamin .0* 0**£f£** 

reign of the Paiamata Puipapala. son hala> son ol Sarai 

m V 1099, Jyeshtha sudi 30 Wednesday. N s udi 7 f LTwo fields 

the temple. Another dated V 1076 presented to the ® relgn ■ of 

that Sohapa, while on a visit to the e ^ous and « 0 5 Monday, 

A third inscription belonging to «M V y 1356 Jyeshtha tboc- 

M«lioru>t„fnVikramasunha, anddateu There Th ree 

gues the p, ace-name dearly as <° m ° l 

fore, no doubt that Brahmaoa is the I3 30 a„d u - o[ 

other records are dated respectively in (0 largtf 9 m( ^ 

32. As it would not be P^'J^ted with ^Siere, I mtend 
aichitectural and iconographic »**** . cann ot be rep gl oj Archxo 

of drawings and illustrations p, rector Genera 1 

uontnbuting an illustrated article to e ^_. jn detail 
where these subjects will b*’ 1 
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V 1421 and the latest tn V 1483 The donors seem to have been all Osvul 
Banias and this is the class to which the present Bania community of the 
village belongs. Vfcahmgara and Kalavanagara appear among the names 
of the places of residence of some of the donors It is well known that at 
VIsalanagara there was a large colony of Osval Banus. The temple which 
is probably of the same date as the above mentioned inscriptions viz the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era contains no features of architectural 
note 


V ARMAN 

31 The village of Varmup bes along the mam road leading from Dcva 
dhar to MairfLu* a little to the west of the Sukh river which is a tributary of 
the Banas The place seems to have been at one time of considerable import 
ance but now it has lo=t its grandeur and is reduced to the condition of an 
insignificant hamlet About a mile to the north of the village there is a gigan 
tic Vata (Ficus tndica) tree which together with its off shoots covers quite 
an acre of land and must be a growth of untold generations To the south 
of the village stands on a high eminence a Jam temple dedicated to Mahavira 
The main shrine is empty But a large image of MahSvira which is awaiting 
ceremonial installation is placed temporarily in the gu<Jf amantfapa which 
contains also several other smaller images Among these is a finely sculptured 
image of kubera In the pillared corridor to the east of the! sabhamandapu, 
there is a sculptured ceiling panel which bears an inscription dated m the 
year V 1242 The central figure of this slab is Gajalakshmi with elephant 
pouring water The original temple is probably not older than this sculpture 
The sikhara which is very high and therefore a prominent land mark was 
erected we were told within the last century Quite recently a large sabha 
matupapa was added to the temple; as also a high wall enclosing the latter 
on all sides The columns of the sabhamandapa are not uniform and betray 
the fact of their having been brought over from the ruins of older temples 
In the enclosing parapet are built in on the inside two coarsely sculptured 
panels m one of which the central figure is that of Neminlatha and in the 
other an unidentifiable tnthamkara The village also contains a Siva temple 
called the temple of Varmesar (Photo No 4617) In the enclosing wall of 
this temple are built in sculptured figures which had once formed a part of 
the local Surya temple. Noteworthy is a large sculpture of Gajalakshnu 
placed m the courtyard of this tempte. Water drawn by dwarfs from the 
reservoir is passed on td women sitting on a higher level who are represented 
as handing it over to elephants standing above them these in their turn 
pass it on to a pair of elephants standing on a still higher level which empty 
the kalaSas over the head of the goddess seated on the kamalasana Thi* 
'culpture, the design and execution of which are extremely happy deserves 
to be transferred to and exhibited m a central musdum But the object of 
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the modem village of Gingadde in the Sirs! Taluka while it is conjectured 
that Kanir, which is the name of a neighbouring village may not be uncon 
nected with the district name Karvannadga of the grant 

2 To the keen interest taken by Mr P B Gothoskar Librarian of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society m the 
Plates. < ^ laluIfya search of Indian antiquities we one the recovery of two 
interesting copper plate charters purporting to be issued 
by the Chaulukya Kpmadeva of Anafulapataka It was after a great deal 
of trouble that Mr Gothoskar succeeded in obtaining the loan of them from 
him for the purpose of photographing them. The negatives have been pur 
chased by me for this department, and will be filed in my office. It is in 
tended to contribute a detailed descriptive note on them to the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society Dr SukthKkar m 
who^e hands the photographs have been placed for publication in his report 
on them, says that both the sets refer themselves to the reign of the Chaulu 
kya Kama and are dated respectively on Tuesday the eleventh day of the 
bright half of Margasusha in the Saka year 996 and on the eleventh day of 
the bright half of Karttika m the Vikrama year 1131 The curious circums 
tance regarding these grants which are dated on different days is that both 
of them are made in favour of the same person and convey the very same 
village The wording of the grants is however quite different in the two 
plates Moreover there is also great difference in the writing while on one 
the letters (to judge from the photographs) are deeply cut and uniform in 
sire though their shapes are neither good nor neatly finished on the other 
they are shallow and very poorly cut and their shapes are distinctly ill made. 
Again while the firrt grant begins with a salutation to Vasudcva and a 
ntangala stanra the other begins abruptly with the genealogy ol the Chaulu 
kya kings It is as difficult to give a reason why two grants «hou!d have 
been made conveying the same village to the same person as to explain the 
difference m the dates and the writing It docs appear though, as if the 
first set, namely , the one that is evidently the better of the tw o is the original 
genuine document , the other seems to have been made later in imitation of 
<£ as a substitute for it The grant was made by the MahamardaUsiare 
Durlabhanija belonging to a feudatory Chaulukya family of h«agnsanka 
(Nausan) which acknowledged the suzerainty of the Gujarat Chaulufcyas of 
Anhilvada The preamble of one of the grants contains the genealogy of the 
donee up to three generations. Durlabhanija wc arc told was tlx? son of 
' Chandra raja, and the grandson of Gamgcya of the ancient lineage of the 
Chaulukyas. The donee was the Brahnana Pandila Mahidhara son of 
Rudraditya of the Mandavya gotra who had come to Nauvin from Madhya 
desa The object of the grant was the village Dhamabchchha situated Bp* 
patently in the district of Tabbhadnka Thirty *ax The boundaries of the 
village are given as follows —to the east. Kabgnma . to the vxth. Torana 
20 
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PART II 

LPIGRAPHY AND NUMISMATICS 

(A) Epigraphy 

I — Hindu and Buddhist Inscriptions 

1 In December last Dr Sukthankar received from Mr Subaya 
Nagappa Hegde of Ajjibal in the Sirsi Taluka of the North Kanara District 
two sets of copperplates for inspection The plates ha\e been preserved as 
curiosities in Mr Hegde s family during several generations so that it is 
not definitely known now how they came into the possession of the family 
One of the plates refers itself to the reign of the Kadamba king Ravivarman 
and the other to that of krishnavarman (probably the second king of that 
name) belonging to the same family The regnal years m which the grants 
are dated are worthy of particular notice The plate of Ravivarman (if Dr 
Sukthankar s reading is correct) is dated in the thirty fifth year and that 
of Knshnavarman in the nineteenth year of the kings reign It should be 
remarked that the only other hitherto known grant of Krishnavarman II 
refers itself to the seventh year of his reign while the highest regnal year 
recorded in the copper plate records of Ravivarman is the eleventh The 
uncertainty regarding the date of Ravivarman s grant is due to the fact that 
the words comprising the date have been almost completely eaten away 
We have therefore, to depend upon a conjectural restoration of the words , 
but Dr Sukthankar s conjecture has every probability in its favour Both 
the plates have their rings and seals attached The seal of Ravivarman s 
plate is blank, but that of the other plate bears a horse as device Ravivar 
mans grant which is dated on the fifth tithi of the bright half of Karttika 
in the [thirty] fifth regnal year of the king s reign records that on the speci 
fied day Ravivarman of the Kadamba family granted four nivarttanas of 
land in a village called Sare (or Sara) to the temple of Mahadeva of his 
beloved physician Nilakantha Some further specifications of the donation 
are lost in a lacuna The grant of Krishnavarman records that on the full M 
moon day of Karttika in the nineteenth year of the king s reign he granted 
Kamakapalli in the village of Girigade situated in the Karvannadga District 
From the topographical information supplied to Dr Sukthankar by Mr 
Hegde he concludes that the Gingade of the grant is to be identified with 
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grama ; to the west, Avala (or Amvala) sati-grama ; to the north, Kachch- 
havali-grama. The Atlas sheet gives two villages called Dhamadachchha and 
(to its south) Tarangam as situated in the Nausari District In regard to 
the fact that the donor was a Jagirdar of Nausari, as also that the plates are 
now stated to belong to a resident of Dhamadachchha there is no difficulty 
in the way of identifying Dhamalachchha ,with Dhamadachchha and Torana- 
grama with Tarangam. The other place-names remain unidentified. It is 
perhaps worth noting that in the grant which is above held to be the original 
document, the portion containing the boundaries is written at the very end 
of the document and was added secunda manu, which is palpably different 
from that in which the rest of the grant is written, and which rather resem- 
bles the clumsy lettering of the other grant under reference. The problems 
raised by this pair of grants cannot thus all be looked upon as solved. 

3. A set of two copper-plates was sent to this office for examination by 
the Bhavnagar Darbar, which the Darbar has since pre- 
Plate^ sen ted to the Trustees of the Prince of Wales Museum. 

1 ^ Dr. Sukthankar, in whose hands the plates have been 

placed for decipherment and publication, reports that they are dated in 
samvat 210, and were issued by order of the Mahasamanla Maharaja Dhru- 
vasena I, the Maitraka king of Valabhi. The seal, which is attached, bears 
the usual Maitraka device and legend. The charter records the gift made 
by Dhruvasena of certain lands at the villages of Chhedakapadraka and 
Malakara in the Hastavapra-aharani to a certain Nanna residing at Vala- 
padra, for the performance of sacrifidal rites. The exact date of the grant 
is the 13th tithi of the bright fortnight of Sravana in the year 210, which 
year when referred to the Gupta-Valabhi era yields ad. 529-30 as the ap- 
proximate date of the charter. At Baroda, Mr. J. C. Chatterji, the 
Dharmadhyaksha of the Baroda State, showed to Dr. Sukthankar a single 
copper-plate which was sent to the Dharmadhyaksha from Kathiawad for 
decipherment. The plate on examination was found to contain the latter 
half of a Valabhi charter dated samvat 206, Asvina-sukla 3, and issued, like 
the previous one by order of Dhruvasena I. The donee was Rotghamitra 
of the Vrajagana gotra, a resident of Simhapura, which place is to be identv. 
tied with Sihor, near Bhavnagar, a junction on the Sihor-Palitana Railway. 

4. Dr. Sukthankar has in hand for editing two interesting ins- 
criptions engraved on the pillars of an old grammar 
from^Dhar 1 * 15 ^ 0113 ^hool called the Bhoja Sala at Dhar, from the time of. 

the Paramaras of Dhar. The inscriptions are known 
as sarpabandha, because they are engraved in the form of intertwining ser- 
pents with their bodies twisted lengthwise and crosswise leaving oblong spa- 
ces within for letters. One of the. inscriptions is a chart of the Sanskrit 
alphabet and the other of verbal terminations. The latter are taken from 
a chapter of the Sanskrit grammar called the Katantra which was specially 
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II — Muhammadan Inscriptions * 

* 7 A large number of Muhammadan inscriptions were copied during 
the year The majority of these are unpublished and some even unnoticed — 

(a) Sultans of Malwa — An inscription of Sultan Alauddin Mahmud 
Shah Khilji was discovered by Cunningham m a modem 
Lohangi Pir Masjid on the top of the hill near Bhilsa railway station 
on which the tomb of Lohangi Pir stands It records the erection of a 
Masjid by one Khojendi who bore the titles of ' The sword of the State 
(Saif ul mulk) and The Lord of the east (Malik ush-Skarq) during the 
reign of Sultan Alauddin Mahmud Shah Khilji m the year 862 ah (1457 
ad ) Cunningham read the date as 864 a h The Jami Masjid at Sipri 
the summer capital of the Maharaja Scmdia of Gwalior 
J amI Masjid was built a few years earlier The inscription on this 

sipn monument was pointed out to me by Mr M B Garde 

B A. Inspector of Archaeology Gwalior State Unlike the majority of the 
Muhammadan inscriptions of India this record is incised It records the 
erection of the Jami Masjid during the reign of Sultan Mahmud Shah Khilji 
m the year eight hundred and forty five (1441 ad ) by Muhammad Tarkan 
and Ahmad Tarkan The date of this record is given both in words and in 
numerals 

( b ) Sultans of Gujarat — The only dated inscriptions still to be found 

among the rums of Champaner are those on the two 
Gates of^ Citadel gateways of the citadel Each of these gateways now 
1 mp " <r called Halol and Godhra gateways bear inscribed slabs 

The inscriptions on both of the gates are identical The latter half of that 
on the Godhra gate has become illegible m many places but it has an ad 
ditional line incised vertical^ which gives us the name of the scribe. Both 
of the inscriptions contain the name of Sultan Nasir ud din Abul Fath Mah 
mud Shah son of Muhammad Shah (II) son of Ahmad Shah (I) son of 
Muhammad Shah (I) son of Muzaffar Shah and the date which is the 
month of Zi 1-qada 889 a ii (1484 ad) 

(c) Sultans of Bijapur — The majority of ancient monuments in the hill 
fort Panala are still intact and what is <till more interesting the inscriptions 
on almost all of them are still in position The ryins on this fort which was 
the scene of great revolutions in the history of Deccan are mentioned in 
Cousens Reused List but not in detail None of them appear to have been 
surveyed prior to my visit m September 1917 Some of the inscriptions are 


* lln the original file cop> of the repnnt Dr Sukthankar has entered lus 
ngnaturc just before this section It is therefore not clear if he is responsible for 
the present section but it is reproduced here in view of the fact that his author 
ship of the section is not improbable — Cf his Catalogue of Antiquities i n the Bsjo 
put Museum . — Ed 1 
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mentioned in the Bombay Gazetteer but none of them appear to have been 
properi> noticed or published as they are not included in Dr Horowitz s list 
of Muhammadan inscriptions published in the Eptgraphta Indo Moslemica 
They were copied for the first time in 1917 The oldest of them is an 
inscription found in the Somala tank which records the erection of a tank 
( hauz ) during the reign of Sultan Mahmud Shah Bahmani by a nobleman 
named Adil Khan Ghazi Unfortunately the date of the inscription is mi«s 
mg which makes it impossible for us to identify this 
Panala. Add Khan The rest of the inscriptions were incised 

during the rule of the Addshahi Sultans of Bijapur and most of them contain 
their names. The outer gate of the Tin Darwaza bear;. 
Tm Darwaza s j a b which records the erection of the Fort of Panala 
which is called the Gate of the Kingdom [Dot Us saltanat) m the year 934 
A.H, (= 1547 AD), during the reign of Ibrahim Add Shah I A small 
'prrng on the hill side was converted into a walled re- 
Naohan. senoir by one Daud Aqa, evidently an Abyssiman in 


the next year (955 AH - 1548 ad ) during the same reign. A large tank 
(hauz) was excavated near the site of the Char Dar 
Tank. W aza ^ on e Malik Jafar during the reign of Ibrahim 

Add Shah I in the year 964 a h ( = 1556 ad ) It is one of the largest 
reservoirs excavated on the top of a hill An inscription budt into the 
walls of a modem Hindu temple near the site of the Char Darwaza gate 
records the erection of a tower ( bur ] ) during the reign of All Add Shah I 
by one Shamsuddin Shahaswar m the year 985 ah ( = 1577 ad ) A large 
inscribed dab belonging to the Char Darwaza gate has 
Char Darwaza been fixed on a modem tomb in the courtyard of the 


Mausoleum of the local Muhammadan saint, Sa’ad ud din familiarly called 
Sadoba. It records the erection of a gate of the fort by one Maqsud during 
the reign of Ibrahim Add Shah II in the year 994 ah (— 1585 ad ) The 
residence of the former Qdadars is now u«ed by the 
Qiladars Palace, Kolhapur as a guest house. inscription 


now placed m the walls of one of the chambers, records the erection of a 
palace (mahal), by one Maq«ud Aqa during the reign of Ibrahim Add 
Shah II in the year 1000 ah (= 1591 ad ) Th* builder of this place, 
Maqcud Aqa, appears to be the same person as the one who built the Char 
Darwaza gate of Panala Fort six years previously 


(B) Numismatics. 

S No coins having any special significance were discovered in the Pro- 
vince during the year under review The Treasure 
Inscribed Pun Trove coins sent to me for examination by the Govern 
Kusban Coin. nignt Orissa contained *ome unique coins. 

The most important among these is a copper com of the type which is called 
Pun Kushan by Numismatics. This com with several others of the same 


20a 
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type were sent to me for examination by His Honour the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Bihar and Orissa and were found among the collection of the late 
Chief of Baudh. Coins of this type are found in large numbers in Orissa 
but hitherto no inscribed specimen has been discovered The coin found 
in the Baudh State is unique inasmuch as it bears a legend. This legend con- 
sists of two syllables only : tanka “ a coin The characters belong to the 
north-eastern variety of the Indian alphabet. Incidentally the coin helps us 
to fix the date of the Puri-Kushan coinage for which we had no reliable data 
so far. 

A find of 448 silver coins of Farid ud-din Sher Shah found in the Shah- 
bad District was sent to me for examination. This find 
New Mints. contained some specimens from a new mint : Pjanduah . 
There is a town of the same name which for sometime was the capital of 
the Mussalman sovereigns of Bengal This town was a mint town during 
the reign of the Independent Sultans of Bengal on whose coinage it appears 
as Finuabad. It is situated a few miles to the north of Gaur or Laghnauti, 
the ancient capital of Bengal. The same hoard contained a few specimens 
of the issues of Sher Shah from the mint at Chunar. Half a century ago 
- Mr. E Thomas had published an unique coin of Sher 
and tjpes of the Shah of the same mint. On his coin the mint name is 
courage of er spe j t Chunar £, ut on specimens in this find it is spent 
Chanarh, which is to be pronounced either as Chanadh 
or as Chanara. The find contained a new type of the Kalpi mint, which 
has a circle of arabesque work on each side instead of the plain circle. 
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AN EXCURSION ON THE PERIPHERY OF 
INDOLOGICAL RESEARCH* 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Indology is as you all know, the discipline which has for its> object the 
study of Indian literature history philosophy and kindred objects Indo 
logical studies in the widest acceptance of the term, may be said to date 
back to the distant period of hoary antiquity which witnessed the birth of 
those truly remarkable specimens of linguistic analysis the Nirukta of 
\aska, the Sikgas, and Pratisakhyas, which contain such a wealth of 
significant phonetic, etymological and grammatical observations on the Vedic 
Samhitas The beginnings of linguistic study in India must be even older 
than these works , but the results of those early speculations had probably 
not crystallized into systematic treatises , and if they had they have certainly 
not been preserved 

The tradition of these scholastic pursuits had been earned on more or 
less uninterruptedly during the intervening centuries or rather millennia , 
and we can look back with pnde, admiration and gratitude, on the massive 
literary monuments left to us by our ancestors by— to mention only a few 
well known names — able grammarians like Paijini Katyayana Patanjali md 
Hemacandra , commentators like A^vaghoja Mallinatha and Sayana , 
rhetoricians like B ha rata Bhamaha Dandin and Vamana , historians like 
Vakpati Bilhana and Kalhana , not to speak of the unknown compilers of 
Puranic genealogies the writers of the history of the Buddhist and Jaina 
churches the chroniclers of the lives of saints , and lastly th> keepers of 
the record* of Hindu cloisters and monasteries 

This vast store of fact and fiction, accumulated through the critical 
exegetical and historical activities extending over centuries has been studied 
and re studied m recent years by successive generations of scholars. This 
thesaurus has finally £94J been turned into a searchlight, and made to 
illuminate the obscure periods of the history of our country, and to con 
tnbute its quota to the elucidation of problems thrust on the threshold of 
our consciousness by the Memory of a half forgotten Past in other words 
by Communal Memory In our own times and here in our midst the torch 
has been kept alight through the zeat for learning of scholars like Bhag 
vanlal Indrajt Sir Ramaknshna Bhandarkar and Shams ul ulma Dr 

* 1A discourse delivered on 20th August 1923 at a gathering of the Institute, 
on the 14th Aromersary of the late Mr K. R CaMa —Journal 1924 pp 93-104 j 
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Jivanji Modi, men who have nobly consecrated their lives to the work of 
unravelling the history of India of interpreting Indian life and thought 
and have worthily upheld the scholarly traditions of this Land of K?is 

Within the last two decades the domain of Indology has extended by 
leaps and bounds , it has expanded, so to say, both vertically and horizon 
tall* 

The advance made in the comparative study of language literature 
mythology and art, the exploration and excavation within and without the 
confines of India has each served to advance our knowledge of the past 
in multifarious ways While this advance has happily solved certain old 
riddles it has in turn given birth to others that are entirely new I have 
proposed to myself to take you out this evening for an excursion on what 
may be termed the periphery of Indology, in contradistinction to the centn 
cal portion which concerns itself with the interpretation and reconstruction 
of the past from sources purely or chiefly indigenous I propose to acquaint 
you with some of the results of research and explorations in fields lying on 
the horizon of our cultural influence indicating briefly those problems that 
have arisen m the wake of the progress of our research 

I will commence my review with a survey of topics which are not exactly 
new, but which lie outride the conventional grooves of Indian research as 
the term is understood in India. 

It has been surmised that long before the commencement of the Chris 
turn era the Dravidian races had developed independently considerable 
culture of their own Some of these Southern kingdoms carried on fcr a 
protracted period a thriving trade first with Western Asia ard Egypt, ard 
then with the Greek and Roman Empires Literary evidence appears to 
suggest that the Tynans imported from South Indian seaports ivory, apes 
and peacocks And we have also evidence to show that at a still later 
epoch India — to a great extent South India — exported nee spices precious 
stones and a large quantity of cloth muslin and silk Who were these 
adventurous traders Qti the Indian side 7 How did they «olve the problems 
of transport and exchange 7 How long did that trade continue and what 
stopped it in the end 7 These are some of the questions one may readily 
ask They are not however as easily answered The question of the earl> 
commerce of India with Babylon was examined at length by Kennedy in 
JR AS , 189S In recent years Egypt and the «itcs of ancient Assyria and 
Babylonia have been systematically explored and objects of antiquarian 
interest have been recovered from those sites on an unprecedented scale We 
have therefore every reason to hope that when the new material has been 
thoroughly sifted and studied by experts the results of their investigations 
will confirm the surmises and conclusions ba*cd on literary evidence and 
throw additional light on the obscurities relating to the early intercourse 
between India and the Western World 
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We will next turn to a field where the intercourse between India and a 
foreign country if not «=o ancient, was evidently much more extensive and, 
lying as it does within the historical period supplies far richer material for 
study and investigation 

One cannot imagine a more fruitful field for a study of the evolution 
on foreign soil of Indian thought and Indian art and architecture, than the 
little inland of Java The ascendancy of Indians is really the first great 
epoch in the history of Java The Javanese temples which still bear the 
name Chayxji Bima Chandi Kali Chandi Durga Buro Buddur and the like 
tell their own story which in part is ret down on stone in indelible letters 
The island abounds m splendid temples and viharas of the Hindu period 
and they are noteworthy examples of an architecture which attained a 3 m 
India a high standard without the use of mortar and arches 

The most important of these ruins is the temple of Burn Buddur, which 
has justly been characterized as a great picture Bible Of the Mahayana creed, 
and which ranks among the architectural marvels of the world. Buro Buddur 
is not really a temple, but rather a hill encased with imposing terraces con 
structed of hewn lava blocks surmounted by a dagoba and crowned with sculp 
tures illustrative of the Mahayana doctrine The subjects treated m tb* 
lowest enclosure are of the most vaned description forming a picture gallery 
of landscapes, scenes of outdoor and domestic life mingled with mythological 
and religious designs. As one proceeds the subjects grow [96} in depth 
and complexity It would seem that the architect had intended gradually 
to wean the devotees from things of this world When they once begin to 
ascend from stage to stage of the temple hill they are introduced to the 
realities of religion and, by the time they reached the dagoba they had passed 
through a process of instruction and were ready with enlightened eyes to 
enter and behold the image of the Buddha, symbolically left imperfect as 
beyond the power of human art to realize or portray 

The rums in Java are by no means exclusively Buddhist There are 
temples devoted to the cult of Sivaism also Here we come across sculptured 
panels representing Siva as a Yogi and again as Kala or Time the Destroyer 
reminiscent of similar panels at Elephanta 

Col Yui£ has pointed out that there are distinct traces of a fine coat of 
stucco-covenng on the extenor and interior of Javanese buildings and he 
has compared in this respect the cave walls of Elura the great idol, at 
Barman (a once renowned town of Afghanistan) and the Done order at 
Selinus (an ancient city on the southern coast of Sicily) 

The Indo Javanese remains have been in part photographed and studied 
in recent years by Dutch archaologirts But it is desirable-and it is nigh 
time— that these ramifications of Indian culture should be studied from an 
Indian viewpoint by Indian archaeologists who are familiar with Buddhist 
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and Hindu mythological and religious lore and are conversant with the due 
lopment o£ Indian art and architecture It is needless to emphasize the lm 
portancc of these archeological remains for a study of Buddhism or of the 
ancient and medroal Hindu art 

Important results are likely to be obtained in other fields as well from a 
study of Javanese antiquities The Mahabharata was translated into the 
KHvi language about 1000 ad And in this translation we find embedded a 
large number of Sanskrit verses and hemistiches the prose narrative more 
over reproduces very frequently Sanskrit words and phrases As we happen 
to 1-now the exact date of the translation it is a very valuable as«et in MahS 
bhurata criticism In our gropings m the dark recesses of Indian lnsto'y 
we have to accept gratefully even such feeble and precarious guidance This 
Kavi version is I may add being need with great advantage m the prepara 
tion of the new and critical edition of the epic undertaken by a sister Institute 

£97} We shall next tum to Iran With Iran our connection dates back 
to prehistoric times We are all familiar with the evidence which establishes 
the connection between the Hindus and tire Iranians through affinities m 
language and tradition, religious beliefs ritual observances and even 
manners and customs. In more recent times further evidence has been 
placed in our hands by certain cuneiform inscriptions on clay tablets which 
the German Professor Hugo Winckler discovered in 1907 at Boghaz kot (the 
ancient Plena) in Cappfadoccia I shall not go into the details of this find 
because the subject was dealt with at length in the course of a learned di 
course on Indo-Iraman migrations in the light of the Mitam tablets deli 
vered in this very Institute on a similar occasion not many years ago by the 
late Dr Gune of Poona. I may be permitted however to refer to the find 
briefly as it falls within the province mapped out by me for survey The 
tablets contain a record of treaties concluded between the king of the Hittites 
and the king of the Mitarus about 1400 b c The only fact that concerns us 
here is that the treaties include the invocations of the tutelary deities of tl e 
respective kings for protecting the solemn agreements contemplatea and 
among the gods called to witness are deities common in part to India and 
Persia We find here the names Mt it ra U ru wna. In da ra Na sa at ti la 
One easily recognizes m them the Vedic gods Mitra Varuna Indra and the 
NSsatya respectively The inscnptions as I have said date from about 1400 
Be. and the names appear not in the Iranian form but so far as we can judge 
from the imperfect orthography of cuneiform inscriptions m the form which 
they show m the hymns of the Rgveda We may a«k Are the four deities 
invoked in these Mitam tablets proto-Iranian or Vedic or Aryan 7 Were the> 
the gods of a tribe which was on its way to India or of a tribe which had 
retraced its steps and returned to an earlier home 5 Or were they again 
merely borrowed gods 7 Did the kmg of the Hittites or the Mitanis worship 
Vfd c gods 7 Unfortunately this tantalizing find suggests many more 
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questions than it answers. There is nothing to be gained by 
dogmatizing over the results of this discover} though it is galling to realize 
and acknowledge our helpless ignorance. All that we ha\e to go upon is that 
in the 15th century B.C. four gods who figured conspicuously m the Vedic pan 
theon were in the region round Boghaz hoi considered for 'ome reason 
fit to be invoked as supernatural witnesses to a solemn and important state 
treaty This information is dearly too flimsy for the erection of any solid 
superstructure of theory But it may be pointed out that the mention of the 
Vedic gods m these treaties is but the crystallization at one particular point 
{98} of a diffuse complex which could not have subsisted unsupported, «o 
to say hangmg in the air It necessanl} implies reflexes reactions and rami 
fications, which it will no doubt be possible to isolate with the increase in our 
knowledge and the refinement of our instruments. We may reasonably hope 
may expect, that these discoveries are but the fir*t fruits of a rich harvest 
which may be reaped b> patient c tud> and untiring exploration. 

We shall pass on to another field where we shall be on more solid ground. 
There was a time when Pah was regarded as a subject lying on the fringe 
of oriental scholarship And our worthy University faithful to the dd 
world standards, probably sbll regards Buddhism as a heterodox religion 
And yet in Pali it may be said lies enshrined much of— not only Indian— 
but Oriental culture. The spread of Buddhism from India to Central Asia 
and thence to the Far Ea't is probably one of the most important contrebu 
Uons India can claim as having made to the general uplift of mankind 
Having discarded Buddhism as a religion, we are apt to overlook the fact that 
this religion, which had its birth in India, is 'till the religion of China Japan 
Siam Burma Ceylon and Nepal It is still the credo of millions of men 
and women. Gandharan art, which was adopted by the Buddhists of North 
cm India as a medium for expressing its ideals in plastic form, was earned 
by Buddhi't missionaries in painting and sculpture to the ca>es of Central 
Asian deserts and thence to China, Japan and Korea 

Outside India Buddhism found the most fertile sod m Cluna An inti 
macy with the Chinese language has long come to be regarded as an c«ential 
pre repute for a thorough «tudy of Buddhism m fact it may be said Uiat 
nowadays one cannot do justice to Buddhistic studies without a first hand 
knowledge of Chinese sources. But Buddhi m reached the Middle Kingdom 
not directly from the land of its birth but, as I have already hinted, by the 
mute of Central A«ia. Thus in following th_ outward and onward marJi 
of Indian culture our eyes are fust turned toward. Central Asia and especi 
ally to the highland, of Pamir and to the oa<es of the Gobi and the Talkla 
makan deserts. 

The first convincing proof that the and soil of Ch.nc<e Turkestan I*eld 
buried valuable areteolopcil treasures teas furnished b> the series of Duds 
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of Sanskrit manuscripts, of which almost the first was the Bofter Manuscript 
discovered accidentally m 1890 Apart from their philological interest; these 
manuscript finds had value in showing that Sanskrit, the sacred language 
£99} of the Brahmans, was cultivated, and assiduously cultivated, e\en in 
those distant regions beyond the Hmdukush, at such an early period The 
expectations raised by the discovery of these manuscripts have been amply 
justified In fact it may be said that during the last thirty years no other 
undertaking has been more fruitful for the study at once of Indian, Iranian, 
and Far Eastern history, has opened out wider vistas for research, laid bare 
higher treasures of ancient cultures, and, lastly, afforded, deeper insight into 
the ancient intercourse between East and West as the archaeological explora- 
tion of Central Asia 

An earlyj appreciation of the importance of these finds for philological, 
historical and archaeological studies led the Russian, French, British, ard 
German Governments as also some learned societies, to send organised ex- 
peditions— they were peaceful penetrations, the army of explorers being armed 
with nothing more frightful than spades and pickaxes and a plentiful «uppl> 
of writing materials and packing cases— to explore those little-known regions, 
and to recover objects of archaeological interest from the sand buried sites of 
tbe ancient cities of Chinese and Russian Turkestan Undoubtedly the mo't 
successful of these explorations have been those financed by the Government 
of India and earned out under the direction of that patient, thorough and 
indefatigable archaeologist Sir Aurel Stein Through an inborn love of enter- 
. pi isc and adventure, through the rigorous discipline he underwent as a stu- 
dent in a German University, through prolonged study of Indian languages, 
traditon and history, he was eminently qualified to undertake the gigantic 
operations involved and carry them to a successful termination By laying 
^bare the regions vvluch had served as the main channel for the interchange 
of the civilisations of India, China and the West, his explorations have once 
for all shattered the illusive barriers which it was once thought had separated 
the east and the west 

The task of an explorer in tho'c inhospitable regions is no bed of ro«es 
His task is very different from that of the scholar, comfortably lodged in ius 
'nug stud>, deciphering manuscripts examining ait treasures discovered by 
the explorer, and weaving his fabric of theories The great archaeologist tills 
us that just when he was completing his exploratory task. by an ascent to the 
ice-dad summit of the mam Kun lun range, at an elevation of about 20,000 
feet, he suffered a «ovcrc frost bite which cost him the toes of Ius right 
fcoC It was as a helpless invalid that he had to get him-df [ 100 J cameo 
somehow over the three hundred miles of rough mountain track on the 
Karakoran route with its high pa*«cs readung to over IS 000 feet before 
nedrca! aid could be obtained The capita! importance of Sir Aurel Sms's 
‘irvices to scumtt was rccogninti among other bodies by tin. Royal Geo- 
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graphical Society' in 1909 with the award of the highest distinction in its 
gift, the Founder’s Gold Medal 


However to return to the spoils of these expeditions Stein’s excava 
tions of 1900 1 at the ruined sites m the Taklmakan desert round Khotan 
established beyond all doubt the- great historical importance of that ancient 
culture which, as the jomt product of Indian, Chinese and Western influences 
once flourished in the oases of Chinese Turkestan. Khotan was but a step* 
ping stone in the march of Indian culture eastwards, but the* bygone culture 
of Khotan, as has been irrefutably established rested mainly on Indian 
foundations In the fine statuary exhumed in or near Khotan, it is easy 
to recognise the influence of the same Graeco-Buddhist ait which was deve- 
loped in Gandhara and the modem Peshawar valley In the pictorial relics 
of tho^ regions we find again the leading features of that school of Indian 
painting with which we have been made familiar by the frescoes at Ajanta 
m the Nizam’s Dominions These remains will have a special appeal to 
students of Indian art since" in India itself little has survived of early Indian 
painting 


The discoveries of these evidences of Indian cultural influence in far 
Turkestan recalls an old tradition recorded by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
tsiang and repeated m old Tibetan texts, to the effect that the temtory 
of Khotan was conquered and colonised about the second century nc by 
Indian emigrants from Tak$a5ila (Greek Taxilla), that is roughly Peshawar 
District and the Frontier Province. This old tradition has now been con 
finned through the discovery in that region of manuscripts m Kharoshthi 
script, which attest the u<=e, for ordinary practical purposes, of a Middle 
Indian dialect In the report on Steins second tour of exploration (190b- 
S), he tells us that from rums now situated at a distance of fully 100 mile* 
from the nearest supply of drinkable water. h« recovered conclusive evidence 
that the use for administrative purpbses of the same Indian dialect extend 
ed in the first century of the Christian era as far as the most remote comer 
of Central Asia 


I will not desenbe the mass of Chinese, Uigur, and Tibetan manuscripts 
m part still undeciphered and the historical and philological interest that 
attaches to them since they he [101] outside the scope of the present du- 
course. I mill rdstnet my remarks to a fern important finds, which are of 
special interest to the Indo-Iiaman student 

I have already referred to the Bower manuscript This manuscript is 
wntten in a Central Asunt form of Brahmi the script current m India dur 
centuries immediately preceding and Mowing the commencement 
of the Christian era The manuscript contams portions of an Indian tned, 

1 merhsse The Ayurvedic system of medicine appears to hare been popu 
S m cLtral Asia in the first millennium of the Christian era, and ,t would 
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not be surprising if some of the Indian, formula: had travelled thence further 
eastwards. Subsequent to the find of this manuscript, portions of another 
medical treatise were discovered by Stein in the Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas, situated in the most remote comer of Central Asia. This second 
manuscript is even more interesting thanjthe first ; for it contains besides 
the Sanskrit text, a literal translation into a hitherto unknown Iranian dia- 
lect It has been surmised that this language is the Tokharian, the language 
of the Tokhari tribe. Other works written in the same dialect have been 
discovered in the same region ; but these works are all fragments of Bud- 
dhist religious and philosophical texts. Owing to its secular character the 
medical fragment is helpful for the elucidation of such Tokharian words of 
secular import as are not met with in the translations of Buddhist texts. 

The majority of manuscripts recovered from the ruined sites of Chinese 
Turkestan are however fragments of well-known Buddhist works written in 
’ various languages and dialects, some known and some still unknown : Among 
: the manuscripts discovered by that intrepid and ill-fated French explorer 
, Dutreuil du Rhins is a Prakrit version of the Buddhist psalmody. Dham- 
mapada. The Prussian Turfan expedition succeeded in rescuing from obli- 
* vion a (Sanskrit version of the same text. These taken along with the old 
Pali text furnish three different versions of that beautiful collection of en- 
nobling gathas. The discovery of bilingual and trilingual versions of Bud- 
dhist texts has had one consequence of far reaching importance.'' It has led 
us to perceive tfiat the Sanskrit and the Pali canons are both traceable to 
a common source, and we must therefore conclude that the original Buddhist 
canon was written in a third dialect, which must have been an Eastern 
Middle Indian dialect, a Prakrit of the province which was the chief scene 
of Buddha's activity. 

As I remarked above, the explorations in Chinese Turkestan has brought 
to light many a language unknown till then, one of [102} which I have men- 
tioned already. I should like to draw your attention to one other which 
is of special interest to Iranian scholars. This dialect, by some called the 
North Aryan, appears to have been the language of the Sakas of Indian 
tradition and Sakae of the Greek. In this dialect we have portions of the 
Buddhist woTks Vajracchedika, PrajnaparamitS, and AparamitayussQtra, and 
possibly others. To the two well-known Indo-Aryan dialects, the Indian 
and the Iranian (in other words, the Sanskrit and the Avestan), this new 
dialect is related in a peculiar way. Phonetically the language of the manus- 
cripts is clearly Iranian, but in the matter of its vocabulary it is strongly 
influenced by the Indian branch ; in other words, it is Indianized Iranian. 
Genetically an Iranian dialect, having for centuries stood under the cultural 
influences of Sanskrit, it borrowed the rdigious and philosophical termini 
from the more advanced sister dialect, which is an illuminating commen- 
tary on the spread of Buddhism and Buddhist culture. 
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But I suppose the most remarkable manuscript find, the Iart one that 
I am going to speak about this evening consists of the fragments of Buddhist 
dramas which were found by Dr Von ie Coo, the Director of the Prussian 
Turfan expedition, in one of the ca\e temples of Ming-Oi by Kysyl, west 
of Kuja, on the fringe of the Taklamakan desert Despite the epoch mak 
ing importance of its contents, the publication of the manuscript has awah 
ened little interest m India 1 The palm leaf fragments were edited in 1911 
by Geheimrat H Luders of the University of Berlin in a facsimile entitled 
“Fragments of Buddhist Dramas. The largest fragment, which is made 
up of 8 or 9 small er pieces is not more than 34 5 cm. long The mmute 
pieces were fitted together with infinite care and patience by Geh. Luders 
with the assistance of his wife, who is an equally ardent student of Indian 
Literature The fragments, which number nearly 150 yield a not mconsi 
derable portion of two Buddhist plays m Sanskrit and Prakrit The diar 
acter of the writing, which is an incontestable evidence of their age and 
authenticity, is identical with that of the inscriptions of the Northern Kshat 
rapas and Kushanas , it also dearly shows that the manuscripts were pre- 
pared in India One of the dramas was an allegorical play, introducing as 
characters the personified qualities of Buddhi, Dhjti and Kirti In another 
the author introduces the figures of Sanputra, Maudgalyayana, two of 
Buddhas pupils, and of the Elightened One himself among the dramatis 
persons Evidently they were Buddhist plays. It is interesting to note 
that the characteristic figure of the VidOsaka the Clown of the Hindu 
d'ama, is not absent from these plays This is not the {103} place to 
enter into the bearing of these plays on various literaiy hist on cal problems. 
They contain the usual alternation of Sanskrit and Prakrit, and the passages 
m pro«e are punctuated with verses in artificial meters In the Prakrit 
passages we can distinguish three dialects, SaurasenI MSgadhI, and Ardlia 
magadh! From the linguistic point of view the mort important feature of 
these plays is that the Prakrit thej contain is in a stage much older than that 
winch is stereotyped m the dramas of the classical and the post-classical 
jge. From a colophon of another fragment, which was discovered a little 
later, we learn that the author of one of the dramas was no less a personage 
than' ASvaghosa, that prodigy of learning who has left his mark on c%ery 
branch of literature and phiJosophj he touched Some of the plays thus 
belong definitely to the first century of the Christian era. They supply us 
with an incontestable proof that in the first century aj> the Hindu drama 
had already assumed its characteristic form, a conclusion which has ar 
important bearing on questions rebmc to the origin of the Hindu drama 
or at an> rate of the Sanskrit drama. These fragments, picked up in Turkc 
stan and now housed m a Berlin museum, arc portions of the oldest Hirdu 
drama and almost the oldest Indian manuscripts available uptil now It 
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Is thereiore turnout 10 overrate their importance for the study of Indian 
palaeography, linguistics, and dramaturgy. 

This hurried survey has, I hope, served to give you an idea of the nature 
and scope of some of the problems lying on the fringe of Indological research 
These are not more important than what I call the centrical problems And, 
of course, no hard and fast line can be drawn between them ; they are r.ot 
mutually exclusive, but merely complementary to each other. Both are 
equally important, each in its own way. It is to be hoped that the rising 
generation of Indian orientalists will distribute their time and energy evenly 
over the whole field. The excellent work done in _ the past by the K. R. 
Cama Institute fills one with the hope that the scholars associated with it 
will turn their attention also to the solution of the new problems that have 
arisen with the birth of the present century. 

Will the results repay the trouble? A certain number of people will 
answer the query with a shrug of shoulders, and some even in the emphatic 
negative. To me the study of the Past seems to be a categorical imperative 
of civilized life ; I shall not try to justify it otherwise. I am fully persuaded 
tnat under all conditions of civilized life there will always be found people will- 
ing to " waste ” either their own time and incidentally {104} the time of others 
by applying their energy to a study of the Past, to a study of dead languages, 
buried antiquities, and civilizations by-gone. These unselfish silent workers 
will be encouraged in their arduous labours by the sincere homage and gene- 
rous appreciation of men like Mr. Damodhardas Sukhadvala. These men 
are not satisfied with acting as spectators in the academic inquiry whether 
the aims and objects of liistoncal research are wise or otherwise ; they attest 
their lively interest in the work of scholars with the seal of material and 
munificent assistance. So long as our country produces such generous and 
unselfish donors, wc need not fear for the future of Indological Research in 
India. 


V. S SUKTHANKAR. 



miscellaneous notes on mammata s kavyaprakasa 

I— THE TWO AUTHORS OF THE KAVYAPRAKASA* 

Tradition ascribes the Kavyaprakasa to Mammata and Mammata is 
for all intents and purposes the single author of the Kavyaprakasa (KP ) 
Another tradition reminds us however that the KP forms one of the few 
exceptions to the efficacy of the Nandi to ensure the mrvtghnopansamaptt of 
the undertaken work in other words that its author never lived to com 
plete the work he had begun This last tradition by itself carries some 
weight in so far as the old Hindus were so ticklish about confessing to any 
such exceptions that a rumour of this nature could not possibly acquire the 
currency it has were it not grounded on fact These two conflicting 
traditions are reconciled m light of the evidence of the author of Nidarsana 
— one of the older Vyakhyas of the KP —who confirms the latter statement 
and tells us that up to the Alamkara P&nkara the KP is the work of Mam 
mata — and that includes all the nine chapters together with nearly two 
thirds of the tenth and the last chapter he ascribes the rest of it to one 
Allata about whom nothing more is known In support of the view he 
adduces two verses composed by two different authors which refer to the 
tradition according to which M left his work unfinished The first of 
these is quoted in Jhalaklkara s edition* of the Kavyaprakasa at p 852 
kjtah snmamma\ac<xryavary aih pankaraiadhih. | 
prabandhah punlah se$o udhayaUafasurttui || T 


• [ZDMG 66 477-4901 

i Kavyaprakasa a treatise on poetics by Mammata edited by Jha^akikara 
Bombay Sanskrit and Praknt Senes Bombay 1901 References throughout this 
article are made vnth respect to the figunngs ol this edition A single figure fol 
lowing KP denotes the page and double figures denote the numbers of the UHasa 
■sn'J qhr Xarz&s Aajsee&vety' 

Peterson first called attention to this stanza ( JBomBrRAS XVI p 23) 
Being misled by an evidently corrupt passage in the commentary of one of the 
manuscript copies of KP he had acquired he was led to imagine that the met 
ncal portion the Kankas alone, belong to M while the prose commentary is the 
work of Rajanaka Anan'da Prof BOhler s reconstruction of the corrupt passage 
in question dearly pointed out Petersov s mistake (M Ant XIII £478} pp 30 
31) Prof Bujilek remarks in the course of the same artide Though I am 
unable to accept Prof Petersons main theory I think that he has done a ser 
vice to the history of Sanskrit literature by showing the existence of an old tradi 
tion according to which the KP is the work of two authors. I do not see any 
reason for doubting this statement An independent proof of the common au 
thorship of the Kanka-, and \ftti is afforded by the KSrika mala lu punaiat in 


21 
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{478} This* fact — quite probable in itself — has, to my knowledge never been 
further investigated ; and the two facts just quoted arc the only ones on 
which the theory of the double authorship of KP so far rests A compa 
nson of the ICavyalaipkara (KL ) with on the one hand the part of KP 
attributed to M and on the other, that attributed to Allata, as I intend to 
show, sets the matter bejond the pale of doubt Such a comparison discloses 
the different sources which the two authors have used While the author 
of the latter end of KP depends for his whole material practictally on KL , 
and docs not hesitate to borrow expressions and phrases verbatim from the 
latter, M himself makes use reservedly of the new ideas brought into the 
AlamkaraSstra by Rudrata and looks for his authorities amongst writers 
older than Rudrata. 

From PansamkhyS on to the end of the portion dealing with suddha 
Arthalaiphhras — which, for convenience of reference I will name the 
■•second' part of Ultasa 10, in contradistinction to the remaining portion 
of the same Ullasa which will accordingly he referred to as the "first part 
_there follows a set of new Alamkaras nearly all of which are borrowed 
from KL , and in the following I will try to show that the definition in 
KP agree word for word with those m KL or at best, offer only a para 
phrase of the latter A comparison of the number of illustrations in KP 
borrowed from Rudrata s work shows us that there are in the " second ' part 
as many as 11 out of a total number of 48 illustrations borrowed from the 
KL , while in the " first " part there are only 18 out of a total of 378 

The following is a synopsis of the points of agreement between KL 7, 72 
to the end of that adhyaya and KP 10, 118 — 131, comprising the nine 
Alarpkaras 1 Pankara , 2 Pansaipkhya 3 Karanamafa , 4 Anyonya , 

5 Uttara , 6 Sara , 7 MUita , 8 EkavaC , 9 Vi?ama As in the KL one 
whole arya is devoted to the definition of each single Alaipkara, while in 
the KP the style of enunciation is much tenser, only the significant portion 
of each will be cited for purposes of comparison 

1 Pankara (KL 7, 72 , KP 10 118) 

KL definition sabhipray aih vtsesonaih vastu viSifycta \ 

KP has sahilmh instead of sabhiftwyml, and the definition runs 
tiscscqair yat sakutair uktih \ 

£479} Rudrata mentions four varretres of pankara according as the 
tiiesjo is a drnya. gum knyd, or tit, In KP it is not further divrdcd 
This is the last \erc attributed to Mammata 

2 Pansamkhya (KL 7 17 . KP 10, 119) 


the Alamkara R*paka. where purvaval must refer to mSlopamS «h.ch has been 
mentioned in the Vftti on Upanu as it can refer to nothing c!<e m the Kank3s, 
t hem selves, maw never being mentioned jn tl cm 
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KL definition «■ 

pjstam apjffarfi sad gunadi yat kathyate kvacit tidy am | 
any air a tu tadabhavah pratiyate selt pan 0 )| 

KP definition 

ktm at prslam cpjstpm ta kalhtlaw yat prakatpate \ 
t ad Jtany avyapohaya pansamk] yd tu sa smjta || 

KP tddfg 0 corresponds to KL tutyam anyalra tadabhaiah — Kavya 
pracfipa explains in fact, tadjg tulyam ( vyapohaya vyavacchtdaya { KP 
illustration 1 is built on the same pattern as KL illustration 1 , and KP 
illustration 3 = KL illustration 2 

3 Kdranamald (KL 7. 84 , KP 10 120) 

KL definition 

yathapunam eti karanatam arthanarjx puriarthat j 
KP definition 

yathottararji cet punasya purvasyarthasya hetula | 

KP illustration jitendnyatiam etc. embodies the same idea as KL 
illustration vtnayena bhaiati etc. Possibly both are made in imitation of a 
common model , more likely however as KP illustration is quoted by Mam 
mata again in Ullasa 7 to illustrate a do fa, the latter is an older verse and 
R. has transformed it into an arya 

4 Anyoyna (KL 7. 91 KP 10 120-121) 

KL definition 

yah a parasparam ekak karckabhato 
’bhidheyayoh knyaya samjayet \ 

KP definition 

knyaya tu parasparatri tastunor janane | 

Here the resemblance is obvious 

5 V tiara (KL 7. 93 . KP 10 121—22) 

KL definition 

ullaraiacancSraumat unnayan&p yatra 
puriaiacananam prainad apt | 

KP definition 

UllaTafruttmahatah prainasya unnaycnatj i yatra knyete | 
tatra ta salt If 

JT480J Here again the similarity is *tnking The structure of KP 
illustration 2 M t tiamJ is the same as that of KL illustntion 2 tup 
Starga 
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6 Sara (KL. 7, 96 , KP 10, 123) 

KL definition 

yatra yathasamudayat yathaxkadesatji kramena gunavad tti | 
nirdharyate paravadhi nxratxsayam tad bhavet saram [| 

This complicated definition of this simple alapikara of R is compressed 
into half an aryd with the retention of all the significant elements of R’s 
definition 

utfarottaram utkarso bhavet sdrah pardvddhth \ 

KL yathasamudayat yalhaxkadesaxji gunavat implies the c ame idea as 
utkar$ak and kramena = uttarottaram Paravadhi is the same in both 
Further, KL illustration = KP illustration 
7 mixta (KL 7, 106, KP 10, 130) 

KL definition 

samatxacxhnena har$akopadt ] 

aparena ttrasknyate nxtyenaganlukeixapi [| 

KP definition 

sametxa laksmana vastu vastuna yan mguhyate ) 
nxjenagantund vBpt || 

In this definition, KL. sametxa cthnena is the exact equivalent of KP 
sanxena lak$mand, txraskrxyale of mguhyate, nxlyenagantukenapC of mjena 
g antuna vapx 

Ekavafl (KL 7, 109 , KP 10, 131) 

KL definition 

ekavaUti seyam yalrdrlhaparampard yathalabham \ 
adhiyate yatholtarovxSe?ond slhityapohabhyam [| 

KP definition 

sthapyate pohyale vapx yaihapurvatp pararfiparam ( 
vxSesanataya yatra vastu saikaiali smrta || 

Here KL paratjxpard yat ho ttaravties ana sthxtyapohabhyam are exact 
equivalents of KP parat/t pararjx yatha purvam vxSe$ anataya and sthapyate 
'pohyate v dpi respectively 

KP illustration 1 is taken from Navasahasikacantam and illustration 2 
(to which KL illustration 2 js not at all unlike) is from the Bhattikavya 
Here we will also consider 

9 Vtfanur (KL. 7, 47—55 and 9 45 — 47 , KP 10 126 — 127) 

In its natural sequence it comes in both the works after Sara and be 
fore Mfitta I did not however consider it there, as it differs £481} from 
the other eight beginning with Pamamkhja in so far as it is an alatpkora 
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with several varieties — described by R. once under Vastavya 'and again 
under Atilaya clamkaras — all of which have not been adopted in KP The 
varieties however which are common to the two show as staking points 
of similarity as the other eight Only the varieties which are common to 
both are here quoted 

KP variety 1 kwcid yad alwatdharmyan na sleso ghafanamiyat J 
and vjttt to it dvayor atycntavtlaksanataya yad anupapadya manatef 
yaiva yogah | 

KL 7 49 asatflbhaiyobHavo va abhtdJuyale \ which is to be taken in 
conjunction with KL 7 47 vakta vighafayati Jtam apt sarjibandham | 

The illustrations m both are formed with kva kva 

KP variety 2 kartuk knyaphalavaphr naiva narthas ca yad bkavel | 

KL. 7 54 yaira kuyampalter na bhaved eva knyaphalatji tavad j 
kartur marthas ca bhavel j | 

KP variety 3 4 gunakrtyabhyatit karyasya karanasya fftmknye f 
kramena ca vnuddhe yat sa esa vt$amo matalj, \ \ 

KL 9 45 karyasya ca karanasya ca yaira virodhah parasparatp 
gunayoh j tad vat knyoyor athava J| 

Further as in KL illustration 1 (9 46) so in KP illustration 3 ( — 
Navasahasikacantam) the properties of objects sword and fame bear 
ing the relation of cause and effect are contradictory to each other KP 
illustration 4 — KL illustration 2 (9 47) 

These nine Alaijikaras with the exception of Visama follow each other 
in the same order both in the KP and KL as may be easily verified by 
companng the numbers indicating the order m which they appear in the 
two works quoted above further there are no other Alaijikaras in the first 
part of the tenth Ullasa which agree in wording minutely with the cor 
responding Alamkaras in KL A comparison of the analysis of these nine 
with those immediately preceding them should leave us in no doubt as to 
the difference of authorship of them respectively 

The above Alaipkaras from 1 — 8 do not follow each other in KL un 
interruptedly in the same order Rudrata mentions six more Alaijikaras bet 
ween Pankara and EkavaE viz Panvtfti Vyatireka Avasara (=KP 
Udatta) and Hetu Suk?ma and Lesa (KL 7 77 86 8° 98 100 J03) 
which remain to be noticed Of them the first three have been dealt with 
by Mammata himself m the first part of the tenth Ullasa (KP 10 113 
105 115) and so do not come proper!* under our consideration here In 
passing however it may be mentioned that a comparison of the treatment 
of Panvrtti and Vyatireka in KL and KP offers a s gmficant contrast to 
2L 
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the Alarpkaras just examined In the definition of Panvrtti although 
Mammata does not bring us anything neiv which is not {482} there already 
in Rudrata’s definition still the two definitions are utterly unlike each other 
in wording In Vyatireka, moreover, while quoting Rudrata’s own illustra 
tion (7, 90) of this Alamkara Mammata points out that it has been wrong 
ly classified by the former , and m fact, m opposition to Rudrata, he main 
tains that there can never be m good poetry a superiority (adkikya) of the 
standard of comparison (Upamana) over the object compared (Upameya) 
Further, he mentions sixteen varieties of Vyatireka agamst Rudrata s four 

Hetu, Suksma and Lesa form a characteristic group in the Alaipkara- 
sistra Bhamaha uncompromisingly rejects them 3 , Dandm, on the other 
hand most emphatically claims great excellence for them* Vamana and 
Udbhata do not mention any of the three Rudrata again has all three but 
his Suksma is different from that of his predecessors. In KP, Lesa is not 
mentioned at all Hetu is explicitly denied Suk$ma alone is recognised As 
regards Suk?ma and Hetu the other author of the KP shows the influence 
of M R 's Hetu has been identified by the former m the vjth to Karaijamala 
(10, 120) with Kavyahnga , but in doing so, he quotes Rs illustration' to 
Hetu and observes, so to say as an apology to R , that the verse (although 
it is no illustration of Hetu) deserve to rank as good poetry in so far as it 
contains a Komalanuprasa. In his treatment of Suksma both his definition 
and the vrttx show that our author borrows his material from Dapdin’s de 
fimtion KD 2 260 KP illustration 2 is in imitation of KD 2 261 This 
treatment of Hetu, Suksma and Le$a must be looked upon as a charactens 
tic of the school to which M belonged and be not allowed in any way to 
affect our conclusions with regard to the remaining Alarpkaras Here ends 
the list of the Vastava Arthalamkaras of Rudrata from Pankara to the end 
of Adhyaya seven 

To summarise the results of the foregoing analysis taking our stand 
point at R's Pankara all the remaining fourteen ataitikaras ha\e been ac 
a counted for Of these, eight follow each other in the same genera! order 
tn both the works , the definitions of seven of them ha\e been copied in KP 
without any significant alteration , three of them have not further been 
noticed m KP as they are already dealt with m the “ first ” part of Ullasa 
10 , three more, viz Hetu Suksma and Leki, ha\c been treated admitted 
ly differently The different numberings of these in the two works depend 
chiefly on these \ery facts and on the addition of two other Alaipkaras 
Visama and Sama Of the«c Visama has already been noticed , [483} Sama 


» Cl Bhamahalamklra (Appendix MU to PralSpanidrai a$otshii<ana. ed 
Tmedi BSS. LXV) 2, 86 

4 havyidarfa ( — KD ) 2, 235 
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appears for the first time in KP and is there defined as the converse 0 of 
Vfeama 

Next come under our consideration the fifteen remaimng Alamkaras in 
KP— ten of which are met with for the first time with Rudrata two more 
(Vyajokti Samadhi) for the first time in KP — at least under these names 
They are the following Vyajokti Asaipgati Samadhi Adhika Pratyanika 
Samar ana Bhrantiman Pratipa, Samanya VLesa Tadguija, Atadguria 
Vyaghata Samsysti, Saipkara Tliese Alamkaras differ in the two works un 
der consideration from the others earlier examined m so far as they do not 
follow each other in the same sequence in the two works , in KL they are 
spread over AdhySyas 8 and 9 according* as they are upameya or 
Atisaya Alamkaras on the other hand, in the KP they are j um 
bled together anyhow It may, however be noticed that (I) nearly m 
every doubtful case our author mentions in the vjttt whether the Alamkara 
in question is based on an upoma or an atisaya , (2) that our author does 
not borrow wholesale from R (as he did the Vastava Alamkaras) but that 
he picks and chooses his material and often freely paraphrases R s exp res 
sions It is however, noteworthy that out of a total number of 18 new 
Alamkaras introduced by the author of Kavyalamkara m Adhyaya 8 and 9 
eleven find acceptance in this part of UUasa 10 of KP in more or less un 
altered condition 

Of the fifteen Alamkaras above enumerated four Vyajokti Samadhi 
Atadguna 1 and Saipsrth are not known to R . Pratyanika Pratipa, Vya 
ghata are treated differently in KP and KL. and Sarpkara is considerably 
elaborated in KP Out of the remaining seven agree with each other in the 
two works very closely —sometimes even in wording We will consider fust 
these last «even following the order in which they occur in KP 
10 Asorjigoii (KL. 9 48— 19 , KP 10 124) 

KL. definition 

vtspaffe samakalatji karanam anyatro karyam anyatra \ 

KP definition * 

bhinnadeiataya fyantmp kary akaranabhutayoh / 
yugapad dharmayof} khyality || 

The samakaiam corresponds to yugapet cnyatra anyatra to bhinna 
dtsataya kdXonam karyam to karyakaronayok These are all the im 
portant elements of the definitions The vjttik&a observes that the Alarp 
Kara is based on an atiiaya * 


* In the younger AlaipkaraSSstra some new AlarrLAras were obtained by 
Simp}) inverting the old ones , thus Sana u obv «xW> the convene of \ rjana, 
Atadguna of Tadguna more remotely Yinofcu of Sahofcti 
f Atadguna is the converse of Tadgmja See note I 
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£484} 11. 'Adhika (KL 9, 28 ; KP. 10, 128) : 

KL. variety 2: 

yatra ’ dhdre sumahaty adheyam avasthitam t only o' pi \ 
otiricyate katham cit tad cdhikam ... 1 1 
KP. definition : 

mahator yan tnahiyatnsav asritaSrayayoh kramat | 
aSraydgrpyinau syatarji tanutve'py adhikam tu yat || 
note the vjtti, aSritam adheyam | asrayah tadadharah. KP. illustration 
1 = KD. 2, 219 to Atriaya. 

12. Smarana (RL. 8..109. 110: KP. 10, 132): 

KL. definition : 

Vflstu vise$am djstva pratipalta smarati yatra tatsadrsam \ 
kalS/itardnubhutam vastv an ant or am tty ad ah smaranam |j 

KP. definition : 

yathd ’ nubhavam arthasya djtfe tat sadjSe smrtih \ smaranam- 
Here, drstva, dnte, smarati, smjti, tatsadjSam, talsadjie, kaldntara- 
nubhutam, yathdnubhavam form the parallel series in the two 

13. Bhrantiman (KL. 8, 87. 88 ; KP. 10, 132): 

KL definition : 

arthaviSesam pasyann avagacchad anyam eva tat sadjsam \ 

KP. definition : 

anyasamvit tat tulyadarSane | 

Arthavi£e$am paiyan and tatsadrsam avagacchel correspond to tulya- 
darSane, anyasamvit. The terms, prakaramka and aprakaranika in the Vftti 
show that the Alamkara is based on an upama and in fact the vrUikara 
expressly states that it is not an atiSaya : na ca e$a rupakam prathamatiSa- 
yoktir vd 

15 14 Samatiya and Tadguna : 

To understand properly the relation of these we must examine the 
genesis of these Alarpkuras. These two figures run into cadi other very 
dosely and they appear in the two works considerably mixed up They 
were forcibly separated by Rudrata and although tht3 separation is not 
accepted without reserve by our author, he betrays Rudrata’s influence quite 
distinctly. Tl»c older Alarpkara writers knew an Ati<aya which was, the 
desire to depict some quality of the matter in hand (prostata vastu) wbidt 
surpasses the commonly acknowledged limits, cf. Dandm, KD 2. 214 : 
vitekii yd itirjasyu fokcsim&ircTtmflji ) 
fljtfr ctUa>flktik syut ploirikdtoitomS yathd jl 
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£4S5J to which* the classical illustration was the description of the whiteness 
of the moon, which makes invisible the white-clad obhtsankds, with white 
garlands, anointed over with candana (KD 2 215) The «ame we meet 
with again in Vamana’s Alamkarasutravrtti 4 3 10 

sambhdvyadharmatadutkarsakalpand ’tisayoktih J 


The illustration (which is \eiy likely a quotation) plays on the «ame 
idea of the moonlight and abhisankas Darxjin knows an atiSayopama 
which he illustrates but does not define. It is based on the idea that (as 
an AtiSayokti) the upamana and the upameya would be utterly undistin 
guishabld from each other, but for some accident or for some one trilling 
property, which is always present m the upamana or the upameya cf KD 
2, 22, where the moon is said to be different from the face only because the 
moon is to be seen in the c ky and her face on herself Rudrata, who has 
an atisaya and an upama but no atisayopama, sees m Dandm’s illustration 
to AtiSaya a state of things in which there is a description based on Ati&iya 
of two objects, which when placed «ide by «ide are no longer distinguishable, 
the same property being present m each (tcdguna) . while m Dapdin's 
Afilayopama he sees only an extreme similarity (sdrrtya) and no Atiiaya 
In KP we find that the KL Tadguna vanety 1 ( = Dandin’s Atc&ya) cor 
responds to KP Samanya illustration 1 and KL Samja vanety 2 ( = 
Dandm’s Atisayopama) corresponds to KP Samanya illustration 2 , while 
KL Tadguna vanety 2, which is a new Alarpkara takes m place m KP, as 
Tadguna. 


KL. Tadguna vanety 1 (KL 9 22) 

yasminn tkagunatuxm arthanant yogalakyyarupanam ( 
sarjisPTge ndnatiarp no lak$yal$ tadguna sa tit || 

KP defines it as an aupamya alaijxkcra (KP 10 134) 


KP definition 

prastutasya yad anyena gunasamyaiutk^ayd \ 
mkaimyarn badhyale yogat tat samanyam iti smrtom J| 

R.'s illustration is an imitation of the old model and KP illustration - 
Vamana s illustration to the Sutra above quoted Further cf tf/fi prostuta 
iadanyayor anyunatinktatya mbaddhatf dhnoMtom fkatmahetuk eta tta 
Plthagbhnaia rta lay or upalaksanam which reminds us of R s definition 
tkagundnam arthanarji ncnatiaifl na lakiyatt 


KL- Samya variety 2 (KL. 8 107) 

sartakararn ycsmvm ubhayor cbhdkct m anyalha samyam | 
upameyotkartakarav t kuutta fdoam cnyol yal ]| 

„ not further drftad m KP . but cf illusfnw* i 2 to S=nfinyi and the 
FcO.vmpratipv-ncn ~ u, £«<ij uM, 
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(„ cannot do away with the antecedent apprehension of iderttfty”). It is 
an upama-alanikara in both. 

The other Tadgupa defined by R. is faithfully copied, almost word for 
word, by M ’s successor. 

KL. Tadguna variety 2 (9, 24) : ' 

asamanagunatft yasminn atibahalagunena vastuna vastu | 
sa?psT$tam tadgunatdt/i dhatte ’ nyas tadgunah sa iti || 

KP. 10, 137 : 

svam utsfjya gunatji yogdd aiyujjvalagunasya yat j 
vastu tadgunatdm eli bhanyate sa tu tadgunah [l 
Here we see that the KL., atibahalagunena corresponds to KP. ujjvola- 
gunasya, tadgunatdm e'ti to tadgunatcb/i dhatte and Satjisr^lain to yogat. 

16 Viie$a (KL. 9, 5—10 , KP. 10, 135 and 136) : 

The three varieties of R. are identical with those in KP. 

KL. variety 1 definition : 

kim ct d avasyadkeyatfi yasminn abhtdheyale nirddhdratn \ 
tddrg upfllabhyamdnatn vijneyo ’sau vt$e$a tti || 

KP. variety 1 definition : 

vitta prasiddham adharam adheyasya vyavasthitth } 

KL illustration = KP. illustration 1. - 
KL variety 2 definition : 

yatrmkam anekasrmnn adhiire vastu vidyanianataya | 
yugapad abhidhiyate ... |j 
KP Vanety 2 : 

ekatma yugapad vjttir ekasyanekago card | 

KL illustration embodies the same idea as KP. Praknt illustration 
KL. variety 3 : 

yatrdnyat kurvano yugapat kdrydntarajji ca kurvita \ 
karturn aSakyatp karta vijneyo ’sau vtie$o 'ttyah |J 
KP. vanety 3 : 

anyat prakurvatah karyam aiakyasyanyai astunah \ 
tathaiva karanaijt ceti . . || 

Here the similarity docs not need to be pointed out. In the vjtti the 
author points out that this AlaipkSra is based on an AtiSaya. 

There remain to be considered the three new Alarpkaras Pratyanika, 
Ptaltpo and Vyaghata which occur both in, KL and KP and which still are 
differently treated by the two authorsT The Pratyanika and Pratipa of KP, 
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have indeed tbmc similarities {487} with those of R , but their treatment 
is widely dnergent from that of the 16 Alaipkaras above considered In 
Protyarnka (KL S. 92 93 , KP 10, 129) an angry opponent (in KL , the 
upamana washing to conquer the upameya , in KP not the upamana at 
all) persecutes an innocent third party (in KL. any third party , in KP th. 
allj of the invincible offending party ) In Pralipa both in KL and KP 
there is disparagement of the upamana , but the result js amved at, accord 
mg to the two authors in two different ways In KL. (8. 76—78) the 
upameya is censured or pitied as the ca'c may be, on account of its com 
parability with the upamana which comparability is made possible only by 
the presence of * 01 ™! temporary flaw obscunng the excessive beauty of the 
upameya On the other hand m KP (10, 133) it is Pratlpa, when the 
upamana is condemned as being useless, since the upameya is quite eapab’e 
of strung its purpose or else when the upamana is turned into an upameya 
R’s illustration gariam Osarjnahya etc. (8 78) is indeed quoted in KP a® 
an example of the same figure , but the author explains it m a slightly dif 
ferent way if, as I take it, dtfaiastha is a necessary condition in R’s defi 
mtion KP has not „ durai astha and he *ee® in the verse only the turn 
mg of the lotus (upamana) into an upameya which, according to him, con 
«titutes its condemnation upameyxkaranam eia ulpalanam anadaraly | The 
figure Vyaghalo, which we meet for the first time in KL. and which is the 
last figure but one mentioned by R (excluding of course, the separate chap- 
ter on Slesa, which does not come here m consideration) is also the last one 
of the Suddhalamkaras m KP Beyond tlte names however, the two Alaip 
Karas have nothing m common. In KL (9, 52 53) it is Vyaghata when 
a cause does not produce its (natural) effect even when not hindered by 
other causes — which would otherwise explain the absence of the effect follow 
mg that cause. The underlying idea is an Atisaya. On the other hand in 
KP (10 138) there are two agents , and by the very mean^b/ which one 
of them accomplishes an act, the other one undoes it The -underlying idea 
here is Virodha. The definition reads 


yadyatha sadhslam kenapy aparena tadanyatha | 
tathmia yad vtdhiyeta sa tyaghata Ui smrtah || 

In the Vftti we find sadhitavasluvyahatihetuti at vyaghatah * it is V 
because it is the cause of the frustration of an end already achieved , and 
m my opinion BhattQji quite rightly Explains karyaiaijotye karanaiui 
;5lya>p prayoyakam. I do not find any of these things in R s definition of 
V , nor have I been able to identity the V in KP with any of R s Alam 
karas- 

We will noW turn to the * first part of UUasa 10 of KP The most 
cursory comparison of the Kankas 87 to 118 of KP together with the Vftti 
to them with Adhyayas 7, 8 9 of KL in £488} which R deals with the cor 
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responding Alaipkaras convinces us that though it would be tjuite incorrect 
to assume that Mammata ignores Rudratas work altogether still we are 
justified m saying that he did not take! the latter for his model He lias 
indeed borrowed R s illustration 8 , and even adopted some of the Alaipkaras 
which we meet for the first time with the author of KL but on the whole 
shows an individuality of treatment and even in the cases of the Alarp 
karas which are directly borrowed from R we find them presented in KP 
in a distinctly different garb 

Rudrata was so far as we at present can say the first writer on Poetics 
who categorically classified all Alaipkaras so as to make them finally rest on 
a simple description of Vastu (Adhyaya 7) or on an Upama (Adhyaya 8) 
or an At^aya (AdhySya 9) or a £le?a (Adhyaya 10) Thus there arises a 
«^nes of parallel 9 Alaipkaras sometimes bearing different names which are 
to be regarded as vastava or aupamya according as we look at them as 
implying a coordinate description of two different things which may have 
come common properties — and m that case it is a vast at a — or we consider 
»t as a description of only one of the objects (i e the prastuta) to which the 
other with similar properties (l e the aprasltita) is compared This craving 
after an almost mathematically precise analysis characterises the whole work 
KL This is not the only instance in which R forsakes the trodden path 
In the KL he introduces a row of new Alaipkaras and adds new varieties to 
tlic old ones M on the other hand follows the older school and his work 
betrays the influence of Udbha(a who himself was a follower of Bhamaha 
He treats KL in no kindly spirit When he quotes R it is to show* that he 
is wrong,’ 0 with the single exception of the verse KL. 4 32 which he quotes 
with approbation naming at the same time the author Compare here the 
Alaipkara Samuccaya, which as a Vasta\a Alarp kara we meet for the first 
time with R R defines three varieties M accepts only two of them. In 
the Vrtti lie specially mentions that those who try to make out lliat there is 
a third variety arc wrong 11 — here lie must have R s classification in mind 
tor the mason above mentioned— in so far as that vanety is included m hi< 
first That both the authors understand the first vanety m the same sense 
follows from M s illustrations and Vrtti to them M s definition is different 
firm that of R and it must be admitted that tlic former is better than the 
latter R defines Samuccaya KL. 7 19 

yalrmkalumekatjt icstu pararji syat sukhatahady eta I 


• I th nk there it no doubt about the fact that It illustrated hw rule* excl l 
* vdj by example* composed by l msdf Sec further on 

• cf Sahofcti (KL 7 13-18 and 8, O0-1CC) Samuccaya (KL 7 JO-22 
and 8 MB M>t) *xtmya (KL 8. KG) and Tad^uua (KL n 22—23) etc 
19 cf KP 83 L 838 Sai-wraya KP 'TU \yattrcka 
” ri **ctien II of tin article 
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tenth Ullasa there have been borrowed six illustrations (out of a total number 
of 84) from the little known Kavya Navasahasikacaritarrt 1 ’ while of the pre 
ceding 518 illustrations there is not a single one which is traceable to that 
Kavya 

In view of these facts taken all together I think we are justified in 
assuming for true the tradition regarding the two authors of the Kavya 
pr^kSba and I am inclined to think that the statement of the author of 
NidarSana agrees correctly to the very verse, as Pankara is just the hinge 
where the two parts are most likely to be joined together 


II— A NOTE ON MAMMATA*S SAMUCCAYA * 

In the following it is intended to point out that a portion of the Vrtti to 
the definition of the Alaipkara Samuccaya m the Kavyaprakasa does not 
originate from either Mammata or Allata and that it must be regarded as 
a later interpolation Mammata defines two varieties of Samuccaya The 
definition of the first variety KP 10 116 runs as follows 
Definition 

tatsiddhthetav ekasmtn yatranyat tatkaratp bhavet samuccayo sau \ 
When there is already one cause for its production (viz of an effect) there 
are also others doing the same (i e producing the same effect) it is S 
VjtU 

tasya praslutasya karyasya ekasmtn sadhake sthite sadhakantaram yatta 
saipbhavanti sa samuccayah | 

When there being already present one cause of an effect in question other 
causes are present it is S 

Illustration 1 

duwarah smaramaiganah pnyatamo dure mono tyutsukarfi 
gadhaip prerna naiam tayo hkatlnnah pranah kulatp tmmalam J 
stfitvatp dhatryavirodht manmalhasuhjt kdlah kilanto k$amo 
no sakhyai caturah katharp tm vtrahah sodhavya Ulhatp iathafy [|« 
Irresistible are Madana £ Arrows the beloved is at a distance the heart 
is full of longing love deep age young life painful family stainless woman 
hood is the reverse of firmness the Season is the fnend of Madana Death 
is inexorable the friends are not shrewd 1 How is this perfidious separation 
to be endured ' 


** For this data I am dependent on the alphabetical index of the illustrations 
In the KP at the end of JhavaxIkaras ed uon^of the work as the Mah3K5vya 
is a.? yet known only in MS. 

* J7DMG 66 533 43] 1 Samgadharapaddhati 3753 
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£534) V T tti 

atra vnahasahaharn smaramargana eia kunemti tadupan pnyalama 
durasthityadt updttam | 

Here Madanas anows by themselves make the reparation unbearable 
over and above this (such other causes, as) the fact of the lover being awaj 
etc. are mentioned 
V T tti 

cja eva samuccayah sadyoge sadyoge sadasadyoge ca paryavasaGti ua 
pjthak lak$yate \ talha hi |j 

This same S includes (that variety) where there is a sadyoga asadyoga 
and sadasadyoga and hence the latter is not separately defined by us for 
instance 

Illustration 2 

kulam amahnam bhadta muxtir malih iruUsahm 
bkujabalam alai/i sphita lakstnih prabhutiam akharufttam | 
pTokjtisubhaga hy ele bhqva amtbhtr ayai/i jano 
vrajalt sutaraip darpaifi rajaips la tia taiankusah |j 
Family stainless appearance noble mind enriched with (the knowledge of) 
the iruti strength of arms adequate wealth abundant lordship undivided 
these conditions are naturally charming though this one owing to them 
becomes conceited these same o king are jour goads (which keep jou on 
the path of virtue) 

VTtti 

alro tu sataifl yogah \ uktodaharave tv asatarji yogah H 
In this there is a combination of good things ( satam yogah) but in the 
example (first) mentioned there is a combination of bad things ( asatarji 
yogah) 

Illustration 3 

gasi duasadhusaro gaUtayouiana karmm 
saro iigataianjam mukham anakviTai/t siakjtth | 
prabhur dhanaparayanah sataladutgatil) sajjanah 
VTpaiigavagatah khalo m avast sapta ialyam me >) 

The moon pale dunng cfaj a woman who has tost her jouth, a pond devoid 
of lotuses the illiterate mouth of a hand<ome person, a patron who is entire!) 
devoted to moncj a good man always in difl cultics. an evil man at a kings 
court these are the «cvcn darts in m> mind 

* Bhartftnns Vi* 45 ~ Ind M3I Th » »» the only occasion on «h * 

a \ersc from the Nhit is q™** 1 «n the KT 
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Vrtu : 

ctra SaStrti dhusart SalySntotanUi SobhattuSobbenayagah | 

[5353 * Here the pale moan buns already one dirt, there arc other darts 
as well • thus there is a combination of good bad things (Sobhenafobhonayo 
tah) " 

Samuccaya means a "multitude*, "collection*', "heap", the essence 
of the figure Somuecaya is a heap of causes all (m equal degree) leading 
to the same effect, which latter form-* the theme (/ircj/Mfc*ri>o). Tims far 
it is clear enough With the words na pjthak lalfyate, the Vittikara cvi 
dcntly wishes to justify the position of the Kfmkfdcira m not admitting a 
further subdivision of a sat , asat -, and sadasatSamuccay a on the ground of 
the latter variety being already included in the defined S , the following 
three versos apparently illustrate wlnt "others’ understand by Uktc terms 
It is essential for our investigation to determine precisely whit these three 
terms mean or can be taken to mean and ns the Vxttikfira docs not explain 
them any further, we will next e ec how the commentators interpret them 
Govinda the best commentator of the KP expresses himself thus 
ktilatmti \ atja kuladhtaqi samichumdm etc yogah | dunara ttyady 
uktodaharane smoramdr^tDtddlnam asamlnmttam { iasth | aha sadasalor 
yogah | durjanasyosaUtat SaSyadlnam set It at | etac ant yam | puna/p dura 
sthityadiviSesaftenadhuseratiadtna 'Irdpy asamyakham tit j 

“ (In the verse) kulam etc. 1 Here, there i» a multitude of good things 
only sUch as kula etc. (viz, kula mutts, matt, which arc good, honourable 
desirable) \ In the illustration (commencing with) durvardh, which has been 
mentioned (there is a multitude) of bad things only, such as smaramargana, 
etc. (viz , smaramarganah, utsukatp manah, naiasp voyah, etc which arc all 
causes of pain grief, etc.) In the verse £a£l etc. \ Here there is a combina 
tion of good and bad things ( sadasalor yogoh,) \ on account of the wicked- 
ness of the wicked man and the goodness of the moon etc | this deserves 
consideration ] For as in the previous illustration (dtmardh etc ) the "bad- 
ness" of the lover etc results on account of (the attribute), “being at a 
distance’ etc, so here also (the “badness* of the moon must follow) from 
the state of being dim during day ’ 

The Prabha understands the last sentence in Govinda's Commentary in 
the same way as I do There the commentary runs 

antyatve hetum Aha \ durvara tly tidakarane ily arlhah \ tisefanenasfr- 
myaktvam tty anvayalt \ tatrapi pnyatamdsya sattvam eva duiasthiHvise^a 
tiena param asattvam | shops svatafy sundarasya sastno dhusaratvenety asad 
yoga evety arthah \ 

Nagojlbhatta in /his Udyota, after distinguishing the Alaipkara under 
consideration from Samadhi and Kavyalmga and explaining the illustrations 
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1 and 2 in detail thus commentates Govmda s remark, air a sadasator 
salt vat 

idatji cintyam | evaifi hi sahacarabhinnata syat J sarvatro vtsesyasya 
sobhanatiaijt v is e$anasy asobhanaiiam ca prakrantam £536} iti bhagnapra 
kramata va syat | las rrum nrpanganam asadyutam iti patho yuktah | sadasad 
iti ca karmadharayo yuktah J 

This deserves consideration | Thus there will be Dissimilarity of the 
Associated {sahacarabhinnata)* | or there will be a breach of the uni 
fortuity of expression ( bhagnaprakramatia ) inasmuch as everywhere 
(l e. in all the cases except kkala ) the object qualified is good , and the 
attribute is bad | Hence it would be better to read nrpanganam asadyutam 
| it is better to regard sadasat as a Karma dharaya* compound ( santas ca te 
asantas ca tey&n yogah and interpret it as Conjunction of things that are 
both good and bad) | 

Thus the Udyota points out that if with the Pradipa the compound 
sadasat were taken as a Dvandva it would occasion the breach of uniform 
ity ' He therefore proposes to take it as a Karmadharaya both members 
of which are adjectives and interprets it as a combination of things which 
are both good and bad good naturally bad on account of some particular 
qualifying attribute Further he points out that the illustrations l and 3 are 
really different, inasmuch as in illustration 3 the objects which by them 
selves are good are represented as being bad while in illustration 1 the 
objects have no goodness at all m so far as they always are cau«es of pain 
to a woman in separation from her lover Cf al«o Prabha 

dujvorak Sasity anayoh kathav t bheda ifi cet ittham | dwvcra tfy atra 
mahasahi?nutaya pnyalamadmaiji satain apy asaltvtna tt vafc<a | i ha tu 
iobhanasya sato dhusaralvadtna aiobkanatvam apiti iwak<a | 

What the Commentators then say is the following We might under 
stand sadyoga as that m which there is a combination of all good thingi 
— things desirable, praiseworthy asadyoga as that in which there is a combi 
nation of all evil things and sadasadyoga as a combination of some 
livings which are good pleasure- giving etc together with other things 
which are bad unpleasant etc This is logically irreproachable but 


* An example of Sahacarabhinnata i gnen in KP 48t> 

irutena buddhtr vyasanena muikhala madtna turn satUcna mmnaia ( 
mia ieiankena dhjhh samadhtna nayena ddarjiknyalt nartndtala |( 

Here excellent th ngs such as Sruta are comb ned with th ngs dissimilar vu. 
vyasrma etc 

« VKesajjo6b3yapada Karmadharaya P 2 I 57 uityanaryt iiityytM bokutam 
vs quoted by JhaxakIkaka in support (?) 
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unluckily it offends the canon of the Alatpkarasastra and commits the fault 
of sahaccrabkinnata, apart from the fact that the illustrations do not wholly 
justify this interpretation Thus illustration 2 should be a collection of aV 
“good” things and we find accordingly that kulam amalxmnt bhadra mw- 
ah etc down to prabhulvain akhantfitam are all “good” things. Illustra- 
tion 3 should be a multitude of good objects and £537} bad objects as well 
Tlie objects mentioned are satin, kamint, saras, svakjti, prabhu, sajjana and 
khala It can be argued that the first six are “ good ” and the khala bad 
ipso facto , therefore we have a combination of “ good " and “ bad " things , 
but this solution fails altogether when we proceed to illustration 1 That 
should be in accordance with our hypothesis a multitude of “ bad ’ things 
only , we might explain the durvarah smaramargamh a9 being an unquali 
Red misfortune and equally so the pity a tamo dure, but we cannot rationally 
say that gaxjhatjtprema, navatji » vayah, nxrmalatji kulam, stntvam and sakh 
yah as being unconditionally “ bad ” We see thus that our first hypothesis 
does not by any manner of means conform to the condition of the lllustra 
tions. The compound sadasadyoga, it is suggested, can however, be treated 
as a Karmadharaya Compound and may be taken to mean a multitude 
of things which are by themselves “ good ’’ but which on account of some quali- 
fying attribute are “bad" {dharmaviteiasatjiparkad asobhanah) Then we 
have a more rational explanation of illustration 3 , we have, for example, 
SaSxtt kamtm etc. “ good " in themselves, “ bad ” on account of the particular 
circumstances with which they are accompanied This explanation commits, 
however, the fault of the bhagnaprakramalva, m so far as while enumertit 
mg things which are "good” by themselves and "bad'’ on account of some 
casual attending circumstance, we come suddenly to the khala who is " bad ’ 
in himself and can be only looked upon as being “ good ’ , being at the royal 
court — at best not a very satisfying explanation We proceed, however, to 
illustration 1 and wc find that the villainous pnyalama, preman, kula which 
we had hypothesised as being “bad” are so also in virtue of some casual 
attending circumstance , thus the principles exemplified in illustrations 1 and 
3 arc identical One way of getting over this difficulty has been already con 
sidcrcd m connection with NagojTbhatta . another one will be considered in 
connection with Ruyyaka. That the three verses arc examples of Samuccaja 
and that they arc already included under the definition of the same in the 
KP is clear enough , what is not clear, and what the commentators have 
not been able to explain, is the fact, how cither the terms sadyoga etc. or 
the illustrations 1, 2, 3 arc to be interpreted so as to fit each other Mam 
mata defines another variety of S, with regard to which we only need to 
consider tite V[tU 

dhmott casitn tcrute ca kirtim ttyddeh kjpdnapdntS ea that on reea 
L'ltau fau.dhurdddl ea surah surdlaye xtyCdeS ca dorSanad i yodhikarart tlx 
tiarmn dele tit ea rta caeycm f 
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" It should not be said that (S is possible only) when the substrata of the 
simultaneous actions are different , nor (should it be said that it is possible 
only) when the region is one and the same , for (such verses as) dhunoti 
etc , and kjpdnapdtnh etc 'arc found ” 

In Ruyyaka s Aiamkarasarvasva the subject is dealt with on {53SJ the 
same lines as laid down m the KP , all the five illustrations to the two 
varieties of S are repeated by him and with illustration 3 he has the same 
difficulty which we saw pointed out by Govmda To the objection, that on 
the supposition that if the sadasadyoga were taken to mean a multitude of 
things which are good m themselves and bad only on account of the attend 
mg circumstances, the illustration duridrafi and fast cannot be differen 
tiated from each other, he replies “(In fast) it is intended to re- 
present as bad those things which are good by themselves, while, in the 
other example, only such as are wholly bad , for this reasoa m the one it is 
summarised with the words “there are the ^even darts in my mind” on 
account of their causing pain to the mind even when they have entered the 
mind as objects of beauty , while in the other case, where the situation is 
summarised with the words, * how can it be endured”, it is intended to 
express the idea, that the objects from all points of view are bad ” 1 

This exposition is more brilliant than convincing , it is however, quite . 
clear that this interpretation was not m the mind of the Vrtbkara , were it so 
he would have himself mentioned it, as, to say the least of it, it is not very 
obvious To make a rough guess at what the Vjttikara did have m his mind 
I should say that he meant sadasat as a Dvandva Compound and under- 
stood it in the «ense in which Govmda does. 

In passing, I may mention that Sahityadarpaija brings nothing new to 
the subject except some illustrations, the “ Sada*^dyoga ’ is, however, illus- 
trated by the classical example from Bhartjhan, which we have already met 
with twice before. The same difficulties are encountered and the author's ex 
pi a nations do not throw any more light on this perplexing question 

Beginning with Mammata we thus *ee, there is a uniformity in the 
treatment of the Samuccaya "Whether we take the Compound sadasat as 
a Dvandva or as a Karmadharaya the logical incongruency remains , and 
be it remembered, that this spurious variety is rejected m KP not on account 
cl any inherent contradiction which it involves but on the ground, that it 
does not need a special mention, it being already included in the defined 
variety The persistently uniform treatment of this subject after the pattern 
i of the KP by the younger writers on AlamkaraSstra suggests to us the fact 
that this is again one of those cases, where though a commentator did perhaps 
perceive a contradiction in the old teaching, he would not admit the contra 
diction but would every time interpret it away —certainly without being 
convincing for us. I have for this reason intentionally considered in detail 
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the views of the various commentators, who have done their best to explain 
away this contradiction, but who did not possess the key to the solution 
of the puzzle, and who were not honest enough to admit its existence. 

£ 539 } We will now follow the Alarpkara to its source We find, of the 
old AJaipkara writers neither BhSmaha, Dajndtn, Vamana nor Udbhata know 
the Vastava Samuccaya It makes its appearance first with Rudrata who 
Iras treated it exhaustively m KavyalaipkSra 7, 19 — 29. There we find the 
sadyoga, asadyoga, and sadasadyoga, as well as the vyadhikarana referred 
to towards the end of the Vrtti on S in KP. There is no doubt that the 
Karikakara had adopted the new Alarpkara of Rudrata and that the Vjtti- 
kara in his polemical remarks means to hit at Rudrata and Rudrata only. 
But there a surprise awaits us : Rudrata understands the three terras sad- 
yoga, asadyoga, sadasadyoga, quite differently from what the Vjttikara re- 
presents him to do ; the difference is, in fact, so great that unless the latter 
intentionally intended to misrepresent Rudrata, we must assume that he 
had thoroughly misunderstood him ; so much so that it appears to me ques- 
tionable whether he knew of Rudrata‘s illustrations of the second variety of 
his S at all. 

Rudrata’s definition and illustrations of S 7, 19-29 are as follows : 

Definition : 

yatraikatranekatfi vdstu paratfi syat sukhdvahady eva j 
jiieyah samuccayo ’sau tredhanyah sadasator yogah || 

“That is called Samuccaya where several pre-eminent objects, are (found) 
together which cause happiness etc By the joining together of “ good ” and 
“bad" (objects), (we have) another, which is threefold " s 

Illustrations : 

durgaiji trtkula/ji pankha payonidhih 
prabhur daSayah subhafaS ca raksasah | 
naro ‘bhiyoktd sacivaih plavaiflgamaih 
ktm atra vo hasyapade mahad bhayam || 

*' The Tnkuta mountain is the castle, the ocean is the moat, RSvana is the 
lord, the Raksasas are the soldiers, Man is the enemy with Monkeys for 
ministers , where is for you any great fear in this matter for laughter ? ” 

Next follow three verses which do not specially concern us here ; and 
then a verse which NamisSdhu introduces with 


* We can join “ good ” and " bad ” objects in three ways : (1) two good 
objects together ; (2) two bad objects together , or (3) pairs of objects of which 
one is good Snd the other bod Cf KL. 3, 23, where R. uses the dual Dvandva 
vyastasamatfe for two vyasta varieties and one zamasta variety. 
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atha iator yogak — ■ 

samode madhu kusutne jati anayan unandane sudha catidre | 
kvacxd apt lupavah guna jagatx sumtatji vi dhalur tdam |j 

{540} “ Honey is the fragrant bower, nectar in the moon, the delight of the 
e>es of the world At least in some beautiful things there are virtues— that 
is well ordained of the creator * ” 

athasator yogah — 

almgitah krnrath satnyas tapto$apd)}isurncayena \ 
maruto 'hkhard grtsme km alo 'tiyad abhadram astu marau 
“ The isami 8 trees embraced by the (thorny) Karira creepers , the exces- 
sively sharp winds (mixed) with clouds of hot sandy dust 1 What can be 
more unwelcome than this in a desert in summer’ ” 

atha sadasalor yogah — 
kamalavcmesu lufaro rupavilasadisaUni$u jara j 
rama>u$v apt duscaritam dhdlur lak$rms ca ntce$u || 

“ Snow amongst lotuses , old age in women possessing beauty, amorous 
charms eta , wealth with the mean that is ill ordained of the creator 1 ” 

In the first of the last three illustrations there is a samuccaya of (1) 
madhu and kusuma (u) sudha and cotidra , in the second, of (i) kanra and 
satrii and (ii) tapto$apanisunicaya and morula , in the third of (i) kamala- 
vana and tundra ; (n) ramani and jara (ui) lakfnti and nica. These, with- 
out any extra distortion of the premises, resolve themsehes into, 1 two 
pairs of “ good ” objects, 2 two pairs of “ bad ” objects, and 3 three pairs 
of objects, and in each pair one object is “ good ’ and the other “ bad 

Rudrata’s Samuccaya 2 is nothing like that mentioned by the Vjltikara 
of KP It is certainly different from Samuccaya 1 in so far as in I there i« 
a single “ heap " and in 2 there is a double " heap ” There is no question 
of “ things ” which are “ good ” by themselves and ' bad ’ on account of 
some qualifying circumstance” Narru Sadhu in his Commentary to 7 2-1 
has nghtly observed samodakusumddtsu tradhiadinatji satarjt yogah in 
this S there is a union of two good things , and further on m 7 25 mtiri 
bhiilah There is an actual mixture, combination, union In “Sadyoga ’ 
there is a heap of pairs of good things , m asadyoga there is a heap of pairs 
of bad things, m sadasadyoga there is a heap of pairs of things one of 
which is good and the other bad. This is a perfectly logical arrangement , 
and to any one who knows of Rudratas treatment of Yamaka and of his 
partiality for just such mathematical dmsions. the explanation offers no 


• The &unl trees are aiat (unpleasant) because of their containiJig fire Cf 
Sakuntali (ed. CAPFEllER, p 42 I 17) czm^arbhani iamim it a 
22a 
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fiS",rc.- U '• 5^ tIUKtion:,bl = "hctlrcr this variety deserves to be speee 
(rom .*'« ** variety-tor it may be argued that if 
double ohieeia” ITT rK, “ ,mi ' il mn >' be a " heap " ot single objects or of 
,-p “ i but ,or ,llc mson s appearing in the {54 1] Vftti in U* 

frw U,C 11 us,ralions of the Vrttilura Uicrc is not the slightest 

lions 1 ? q C ™n C t0 U ' C " d0ub!e “ ,uturc of 1,10 2nd variety. The illustra- 
Tc- t S ™" mS 0f Rudra,a ' 8 rmt ™icty =" d hot of his second : 
tint adl of sukhavohadi KL. 7. 19 includes duhkhSvaha. 

,„ E r 8 VL“ *f CCn S ' i ' d ' n the eariier part of tlris paper to leave any doubt 
RndTov TC- at , Mamma ta himself was thoroughly acquainted with 
rtJSn. , 1<a 7’' 1 11,5 succcssor Af'ala we have seen is wholly 
dependent for Ins material on Rudrata’s work. So it is impossible for either 
cm o rate made this mistake. Again, as it scarcely can be supposed 
that any one would wish maliciously to misrepresent the views of an rmr my 
nous person, malice in this matter is out of question, Does not die solution 
rather he in the supposition dial it is a case of simple misunderstanding; 
and that we ought to look upon die part of the Vrtd beginning with MhaU 
to SobhmaSoblmmyoiat, as an interpolation-an interpoladon by some one 
who only from hearsay knew of the existence of the varieties “ sad -, asad-, 
and sadasadyoga ” of another school of Rhetoric and nothing more ; for the 
rest, however, the interpolator had depended upon his own fertile imagina- 
tion as to what they ought to be Tlris Is, in any case, imaginable in the 
case of Rudrata’s work, which has remained unacknowledged and unhonoured 
by the younger school of Alarpkara writers 


As the illustrations 1, 2, 3 in the Vj-tti to the KP. have found their way 
in Ruyyaka’s Alaipkarasarvasva, (Kavyamala 35. p 161, 162) the interpo- 
lation must be looked upon as being considerably old ; and if the fact of this 
interpolation be admitted, it will ha\e one important consequence : we must 
allow enough elbowroom in the estimation of the chronological relationship 
between Mammata and Kuyyaka, respectively between Rudrata and Ruyyaka, 
to make possible that, tn the one case, such a significant interpolation in 
Mammata’s work and in the other, such an obvious misrepresentation of 
Rudrata’s work, should have been in Ruyyaka’s time an established fact- 


ill.— ANOTHER CASE OF THE PRACTICE OF QUOTING NAMES 
MERELY HONORIS CAUSA 

Prof KIELHORN in an article entitled "On the Jamendra Vyakarana " 
(lnd. Ant. X. p. 75) pointed out that the names of the grammatical authori- 
ties mentioned in the Jainendra Grammar must not be looked upon as histo- 
rical data and in fact suggested that these names in all probability are wholly 
fictitious In a later volume of the same journal {lnd Ant XVI. p 25) he 
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makes similar statements with regard to the Sakatayana Vyakaraoa to quote 
his own words (ibid p 28) The names employed by him [Saka(ayana] are 
given simply pujartkam and they by no means prove that Sakata yana in the 
particular instances knew anything whatever of {542} the teachings of the 
scholars whom he mentions It appears that the practice of quoting names 
merely pujarlkam was followed even m later times and was not confined to 
the province of grammar alone The fads to which I am referring are ad 
mittedly not of such an assertive nature as those mentioned by Prof Kiehorn 
still the certainty in this case of their being false gives us a good opportunity 
of observing at leisure the danger of admitting too readily as historically true 
evidence of scattered facts m particular of the names of authors and autho- 
rities such as occur Ioo«ely in commentaries and which are not otherwise cor 
roborated » 

The facts m question centre round the verse KP 860 

aviralakamalavikasah sakalalmiadas ca koktlanandah | 
ramyo yam elt satjtpjah lokolkanlhakarah kalah j ] 
quoted in the Vrtti to the Karanamala together with the following portion of 
the Vrtti 

i ty dlra kavyarupatatp komalanuprasamahimnaiva $amamnasi$ur na 
putrn hetvala/nkarakalpanatayett purvoktakavyalmgam eva hetuh Jj 

It is only on account of the Komalanuprasa in this verse that its nature 
of a Kavya is prescribed by tradition and not on account of the presence of 
the Alaipkara Hetu Hetu is m no way d fferent from the aforementioned 
Kavyalmga 

From this alone if we knew nothing more about the verse we might be 
led to conclude that it is an old 8 verse which in the op n5on of some 
rhetoricians contains the Alamkara Hetu but which in the opinion of the 
author of the KP contains no such AfamkSra however that may be the 
Vrtti kara seems to say the reputation of the verse as good poetry is left un 
damaged it being not wholly w thout some Alaipkara This fact is taken in 
connection with the remark of Sarabodhmi— one of the older commentaries 
on the KP 

1 In the art de ent tied Rudrata und Rudrabhatta ZDMG 42 p 426 
Prof Jacobi pleads Non we ss man sber was aul die Autontat d es*er Sdinlt 
steller [der Kompilatoren und Kommentatorenl zu geben ist da s e kernen 1 terar 
h slonschen S nn haben so nennen ste hre A toren ohne angst hche Prufong me st 
so w e s e es tn ihrer Vorlage fanden Daher wird rucht selten derselbe Vers gam 
verschiedenen Dichtem zugeschneben V? e genngeres Gewicbt hat cfebe die Ver 
wechslung zwe er so ahnkcher Namen wie Rudrata und Rudrabhatta ' This is a 
case in point and I must say I fully concur with Prof Jacobi in treating such evi 
dence as not condusive 

a e.g the half verse, goto slam erfro bhattnd r yanti i asaya pakftnah f Bha 
fnahalaipkara 2 87 and KavyadaiSa 2 244 
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vastulas tv avt ralakamalavikSsa ttyadtgu vaicitryam amtbhavasiddham 
evety Udbhafadtntataw samJcmam eveti nevtnah | leads us to believe that tins 
verse or probably a similar verse was known to U , at any rate we may justly 
conclude, wc are on safe ground in assuming that U at least (amongst others) 
looked upon the Alaipknra Hetu as a legitimate independent Alarpkara [543] 
Probably depending upon the Sarabodhiru Govmda — the author of the Prad/pa 
to the KP— boldly ascribes the half verse immediately preceding the verse 
above quoted KP 859 

hetumata saha helot abhtdhanam abhedato hetuh \ 
to Udbhata with the words 

tiktas cayat) i Bhatfodbhafena hetumata saha he tor 

Another Commentator MaheSa Candra Nyayaratna in his Calcutta edition 
(11866) of the KP going back on a good tradition — the same old tradition 
—also attributes the verse to Udbhata 0 The youngest commentator, the 
author of the Bombay Sanskrit Senes Edition (1901) remains true to the 
tradition and further drags in the name of Bhamaha 10 Now Bhamaha ex 
plicitly disavows the existence of the Alarpkara Hetu as we saw above 
(p 482) , and m spite of the overwhelming evidence of a succession of Com 
mentators it is highly improbable that Udbhata — the Commentator and 
follower of Bhamaha — defined any Hetu , it is certainly not included m the 
work of his Udbhatalarpkarasaipgraha which is preserved for us It is 
equally impossible that either Bhamaha or Udbhata could have expressed 
an opinion as to what Alaipkara the verse should contain , because the half 
verse hetumatS etc is Rudrata s Definition (KL 7, 82) and avtrala etc is 
also his Illustration 11 KL 7, 83 of the Alarpkara Hetu The mention of the 
names Udbhata and Bhamaha by the Commentators is merely pujdrtham 

Supplementary note 

As the first section Of this article (Heft III p 477 — 490) had to be 


# At p 328 his comment on hetvalamkara in the Vrtti to KP is Bhaffod 
bhattapradarsitah 

10 KP 860 {Commentary 1 3) pracatft bhamahadtnam and further on 
1 18 Bhamahadaya tit Se$ah 

11 As Rudrata illustrated his rules by verses of his own composition I- — cf 
Introduction p 11 Rudrata s CfhgSratilaka ed Pischel I must here add that 
with Prof Jacobi ( W7Kbi ir) I firmly disbelieve in the alleged identity of Kud 
rata and Rudrabhatta postulated by Prof Pischel , nevertheless most of what 
Prof Pischel tells us in his Introduction about Rudrata the author of the Spigara 
tllaka is true not of Rudra but of Rudrata the author of Kavyalaipkara — 1 it is 
utterly improbable that the verse in question is an ‘ old ’ verse as one might be led 
to imagine from the remarks of Allata in the Vrtti I cannot explain why Allata 
who must have known the source of the verse perfectly well refers to it In such 
ambiguous terms 
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printed from the second proof for correction a few errors of print could not 
be avoided Please make the following corrections 

p 479 1 29 read sarpjayeta for sai/ijayet 1 35 uttara ° for uttara* and 
c travanud for °STava>wt p 484 I 19 Bhrantimat for Bhrantiman p 485 
! 37 ekatmata • for ekafrna? and p 480 1 35 p 481 1 24 p 490 1 ^ 
Navasahasanka 0 for Navasahasika® 

Some minor errors of spelling in the English of the text are left here un 
noticed 


THE SATAVAHANAS* 

I am bound to form and express an opinion on the issues raised m the 
article The Home of the Satavahana9 published in a recent number of 
the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society (Bangalore) vol 13 pp 591 if 
in which the author Mr T N Subramaniam of Kumbakonam, cites and 
criticizes a certain theory regarding the home of the so-called Andhra kings 
which 1 believe I was the first to formulate In 1919 I published a short 
article m the first issue (pp 21 42) of the Annals of the Bhandarkar Insit 
tuie drawing attention to certain prevailing misconceptions about the Sata 
vuhanas This article is the subject of Mr Subramaniam s criticism While 
admitting the validity of my main contention that the Satavahanas are not 
Andhras and that their original home was not Andhradesa he takes exception 
to certain statements in the body of the article which accord ng to him 
contradict the mam thesis It is not my intention to go into details and to 
take up space which can probably be ill spared I shall content myself with 
correcting the erroneous impression created by Mr 5ubrAmantams note 
which in part misquotes my words and misrepresents my views 

I have nowhere asserted that the SatavShanas have to be looked upon 
as belonging to the tnbe of the Andhras as Mr Subramaniam appears to 
thmk (op at p 592) That 13 only one of the alternatives considered and 
rejected by me Assuming for the sake of argument that the Puramc view 
iu correct I wrote If (in order to reconcile the Purajuc statement with 
our conclusion) — If the Satavahanas have to be looked upon as belong 
ing to the tnbe of the Andhras then certain consequences will follow (ABI 
1 41) Further on in the course of the same! paragraph I reject the alter 
native proposed as untenable concluding the paragraph with the words^ 
There is nothing improbable in the assumption that the founders of the 
Satavahana dynasty were originally the vassals of the Andhra sovereigns 
of whom it may with assurance, be affirmed that at or about the time of 
the rise of the SatavShanas they were the most powerful potentates in the 
Deccan 

• \fBBRAS New Senes 1 160-61 QJMS 13 776-7J 
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£ 161 } I must frankly admit however that the wording of the last 
paragraph of my article in question is rather abstruse and apt to confuse and 
mislead a casual reader I welcome therefore this opportunity to restate my 
old views more lucidly as follows I hold (1) that no cogent reason 
having been shown for connecting the early Satatahana kings with the 
Andhradct>a their activity should be regarded as restricted to the western 
and south western portion of the Deccan plateau only later kings of this 
dynasty extended their Sway eastwards so that subsequently even the Andhra 
de§a. was included in the Satavahana dominions the Satavahana migration 
was from the nest to the east (2) that the Satavahanas are different from 
and should not be confuted with the Andhras mentioned in Greek and 
Chinese chronicles (3) that the home (or the early habitat) of the Sata 
vuhanas is to be looked for on the western side of the peninsula and is 
perhaps to be located m the province then known as Satavahani hara— a 
province of which the situation is unknown or uncertain 

I see at present no reason to alter my Mews regarding the date of the 
Myakadom inscription and I am not prepared to accept the date proposed 
for it by Mr Subramaniam I will admit however that Mr Subramaniam 
lia offered a very happy explanation of the Purajruc anomaly He points 
out that even the oldest PurSnas are not older than the third century At) 
Thus at the penod when the earliest Puranas were compiled the Satavahanas 
had been established firmly for over a century as a paramount power 
in the Andhradesa Moreover it is highly probable that about that penod 
they had been relieved of their possessions in the west The Puramc chro- 
nclers thus knew the Satavahanas only as rulers of the Andhradesa and 
probably mistook them for Andhras This explanation is much simpler and 
more satisfactory on the whole than those I have offered in my article 

V S SUKTHANKAR 


AN ASSYRIAN TABLET POUND IN BOMBAY *" 

The Assyrian clay tablet here presented was discovered in the storeroom 
of a house m Girgaum, one of the wards of the city £143} of Bombay 
Through my friend. Dr Robert Zimmerman S J Professor of Indie Philo 
logy in St Xavier's College Bombay it came into my hands. I recently 
had the opportunity to announce the discovery before the Oriental Club 
of New York and at Dr J B Niess suggestion the tablet was placed in 
Dr C E Keisers hands for decipherment His reading follows. Dr Reiser 
notes that of the two women sold by zerukin one was his slave and the 
other his daughter the sthi and paqunannu officers who are always men 


U AOS 40 142 4 ) 
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tioned in these Ma\c contracts apparently ga\e o\er the document guarantee- 
ing ownership I may add that it is not known how the relic reached India. 

Transliteration 

Obverse 

1 zer ukin apil su sa "^samas etir ina hu ud lib-bi-su 

[ f A] -sar si 1 biti 0 f Ina bit: pan kalam ma lu mur as su 
... su a na 16 siqlu kaspu a na sum ha-n is a na 
... -la (?) a apil-su sa ^NabQ-zer ukin apil m E gi bi id dm 
5. [bu ut] si hi i pa-qlr ra nu sa f A-sar si lbih 

[it *In] a biti pan kalam ma lu mur-su mirtu su la ta nu su 
.... z£r ukin na si ma a-sa bi sa f Ku ut ta a assah-su 

apd-su sa m Stl la a 

rad Nabfi nSdm sum 


10 tu 

[apil] -su sa md Lugal-rnarad-da m 

ut sa “Ba-di ilu 

"^sabdtu flrau 22 kaa 

14. sattu 2 kan md Nabu kudurri usur s&r Babili ki . 

Translation 

. -zgr ukin, son of Shamash-etir. in the joy of his heart (le; of his 
own free mill Asharshi bit, and Ina Mu pin ta 

for 16 shekels of alter. for a feed price, to IS. son of ****?£*• 
of Erabi rave (1 e sold) (The document of) the siM (and paqmam 
office* wSTda. taken out over, Asharto Ut , (and) 1- 
shu his daughter (and) his slave, Nabhd 

ofK».tah,sw,fa (Witnesses) . ' “"o/^iralmaiad C^J dan, . 

■' Badl , lu ' month Shebet, day 22, >ear 2 of Nebucha 

dressar, king of Babylon. 

VS. SUKTHANKAR 


"CHAEUDATTA"— A FRAGMENT' 

Pandit Gantt™ Stato o.T_ ■ 
kr^^T^d tot to four Acts of to Play published by him 

MQJMS1919] Wlth notes by T Ganapab Sastrl (=Tn 

* The Chdrudatta of Blusa e^xe ^ 1914 

mdrm Sansknt Senes No XXaIaj, 
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form a drama complete in itself Indeed the assumption is not entirely 
groundless , for one of the manuscripts upon which the play published by 
Ganapati Sastri isba^ed does conclude with the words avasttam Charudat 
tam (* here ends the Charudatta ) which is a clear indication that the play 
should end there. But the other manuscript (MS Kh of Ganapati Sastri) 
contains no such words— a significant difference which clearly needs =ome 
explanation. The MS Kh is, moreover as the editor himself tells us in the 
preface (p 1) comparatively free from errors . 3 * This ought to have roused 
the suspicions of the learned Pandit, but it apparently did not do so He 
unhesitatingly follows the MS K. and assumes that the drama ends with 
the fourth Act 

The absence of the words aiastlam Charudaltam or other words of like 
meaning is perhaps after all not a matter of much consequence. Their omi 5 
sion may be ascribed to the carelessness of the scribe. Yet another omission 
in the manuscripts under reference, namely that of the Bharala vakya, or 
the benedictory stanza, found at the end of most of the dramas of Bhasa 
is undoubtedly of a more senous nature. Neither of the manuscripts con 
tains any such verse But it may be urged that the absence of the Bharala 
vakya (as of the word aiasita) cannot by itself prove that there are more 
Acts to follow For it is easily imaginable that the benedictory stanza which 
naturally stands at the fag end of the drama may have been at first omitted 
by careless copyists and then entirely lost Against this latter assumption 
however may be supported a number of arguments which tend to prove the 
theory advanced in this article, namely that our Charudatta is a fragment 
and these we shall now briefly discuss. 

Even a casual reader of the play will notice that the events narrated m 
the four Acts before us are of a very humdrum character and are deficient 
in the organic connection between Character and Plot, wanting in that attempt 
at grouping round a passion which is natural to a love-drama In the first 
Act, Vasantasena in order to escape from the undesirable advances of Sahara 
and Vita takes shelter in Charudatta s house, and utilises the pursuit as a 
very plausible excuse for leaving with Charudatta for safe keeping the oma 
ments which she is wearing. In the second Act, Samvahaka (Charudatta s 
former sliampooer since discharged) is rescued first, through Vasantasena s 
generosity from the clutches of his clamorous creditors, and then by her 
servant from the tusks of an infuriated elephant In the third Act, the oma 
n?ents which were deposited by Va c antasena with the hero of the play are 
stolen by Sajjalaka (the impecunious lover of Vasantasena s maidservant) 
whereupon Charudatta s wife (a minor character) nobly sacrifices a very 
valuable heirloom belonging to her in order to rdpay Charudatta s debt of 


3 It may be added that many read ngs ol Kh vh ch ha\ e been relegated to 

tht footnotes by the ed tors desene to be adopted in the text 
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honour All this js very interestingly told , but the mam story— the love 
romance of Vasantasena and Charudatta — does not advance any further in 
either of the last two Acts And in the text before us there remains only one 
more Act In this last Act Vasantasena, who has overheard the confession 
of the thief who has stolen her ornaments accepts from Maitreya with a 
degree of nonchalance, a necklace 'aid to be ‘ worth a hundred thousand” 
as a compensation for the loss of a few ornaments which, she is told have 
been Icet by Charudatta m gambling Only m the concluding words of this 
Act is there any indication that the lovers meet once again there Vasanta 
e ena signifies her intention of taking the necklace back to Charudatta which 
as the drama stands remains merely an intention 

What should one think of a drama which ends m this fashion ’ There 
is no unity in the plot Nowhere does the action reach a climax as it does 
for instance, in the eighth Act of the Mjchchakafika m which Sahara 
attempts to- strangle the heroine and having all but killed her leaves her 
living m the royal park overcome by a heavy stupor, or in the ninth Act, 
where the virtuous Charudatta is accused and convicted of the groundless 
charge of the murder of his own paramour If therefore, the Charudolta 
is to be looked upon as a work worthy of the pen of the author of the 
Siopna-Vasavadatta and the Prattjna Yaugandhardyana it must be assum 
«1 that the later Acts of the play which yet remain to be discovered complete 
with a worthy denouement that which was so well begun here 

It was mentioned above that the concluding words of Vasantasena ex 
press her intention of going to Charudatta with the precious necklace given 
by him as a compensation for her lost ornaments The reader naturally 
wants to know what Vasantasena is going to do and say when she meets her 
lover , he is curious about the attitude of Charudatta towards her about 
any dramatic situation arising out of this apparently, limitless passion, 
things which are far more important than all the interludes connected with 
Sajjalaka and Samvahaka which fill the second third and fourth Acts of 
the drama. Indeed, her acceptance of this priceless necklace would by itself, 
he a puenle and reprehensible act and imply excessive meanness on her part 
She says as much (p 81) 

dhik khti gamdbkdvam \ luddhotti* mam tuladi 

Alas my being a courtesan 1 He considers me avaricious ') 

She finds herself however, cm the horns of a dilemma, and therefore adds 
Jai na padtchchke so ewa doso bhamssadi 
(‘Should I not accept it even then there will be trouble.’) 

* Text [uddhatti In the text fio is written for na and la for la, and inter 
vocalic ya omitted in the Prakrit parages throughout 
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How she gets over the difficulty is a problem that surely cannot be left 
entirely to the ingenuity of the reader to solve, as Pandit Ganapati Sastri 
v.ould have us believe It may be added that the words of the Chetl (p 
6f?) s 

edam puna abhisanasahaabhudam duddinam uwamidain 
(‘ And now there is gathering an untimely storm, the ally of the woman 
going to meet her lover') 

lead us to anticipate a development of the situation somewhat m the manner 
of the fifth Act of the Mjichchhakalika which anticipation, if the Chant- 
datta were to end with the fourth Act, would be frustrated 

One more point deserves to be mentioned here. The very last words of 
Va^antasena, addressed to her maid, (p 86) 

hadase ina hu vaddhavehi 
(Oh you stupid, don't be so puffed up with pride.') 
may be taken to mean that she is not so very confident about the success of 
her mission, and to hint dimly at some complications about to be introduced 
Indeed, the course of true love never runs smooth 

Let us for a moment, turn to the three characters Sakara, Sajjalaka, and 
Samvahaka, and see what they have to tell us with regard to the point at 
issue. 

In the first place, let us inquire for what purpose this figure of SakSra, 
the brother in law of the King, was introduced into the play Surely not 
merely for affording Vasantasena the excuse for taking shelter m Charudatta’s 
house , for, that is the only purpose he now serves in the Charudatta If so, 
any ordinary swashbuckler would have served the authors purpose equally 
well Charudatta’s rival need not have been rajasyalaka who is not only 
a very important personage by virtue of his kinship with the king, but also 
one capable of much evil Moreover, what about his dread threat (p 24 ff) 
nddaaitthia V asanchasenia nama lava gdhampavttfJtd | sa suve 
myyaaidavia ina dava tava, a mama a daluno khoho hodilti vadua 
mahsa idatn cha bhanaht ina dasteputla i ardiadagalappavUfam 
via mulakandam sisakavalam madamadaissam 
(,“ ‘ A dancing girl called Vasantasena went into your house. See that 
you restore her to-morrow Or else there will be a dreadful bust up between 
you and me." Manikin, my good sir, tell him this also “ Or else, you son 
of a strumpet. I’ll chew the skull of your head like a bulbous root caught in 
the gullet of a pigeon ’ ’ ) 

In the four Acts before us we hear nothing more about this daluno khoho 
('dreadful bust up’) threatened by the rajasyalaka Was this threat then 
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held out in vain ’ In the fourth and last Act, moreover, v\e are told that 
Sahara sends his carriage to fetch Vasantasena, which dearly indicates that 
his passion for her had not in the least abated. The indignant refusal of 
Vasantasena \ery pertinently raises the curiosity of the reader to know what 
further steps Sahara takes to press his suit and to gain possession of Vasanta 
sena’s heart or at least of her person. 

The second character alluded to above is Sajjalaka. This character does 
indeed sene! to introduce a very amusing scene in the third Act, but his 
role cannot surely end there Despite his profession, which he reluctantly 
pursues, he has noble instincts and one does feel that he ought to step in 
once again in order to repay the deep obligation under which he is laid in 
consequence of the magnanimity of Vasantasena not only m overlooking the 
theft of her ornaments (for which she had, in truth, reason to be thankful), 
but also in emancipating of her own accord her slave girl and his sweet heart, 
and thus fulfilling Sajjal aka’s hearts desire. It is true that neither man us 
crept of the Charudatta which we have before us, contains any reference to 
the Aryaka and Phlaka of the Mjichchhakatika whose names are introduced 
for the first time in the fourth Act of the play in the interlude immediately 
following upon the interviews of Saxvilaka (the Sajjalaka of the Charudatta ) 
with Vasantasena But there characters are not essential to the mam love 
story And we can only surmire that if these individuals were not introduced 
by Bhasa at a later stage of the drama, he must have made Sajjalaka show 
his gratitude to Vasantarena in a way different from the one in which Sarvi 
I aka shows it in the Mpchchhaka(tka But his words (p 85) bhoh kada 
khalv asyah ptaltkartavyam bkavishyati (‘Oh, when shall I be able to repay 
her 1 ’) lead us emphatically to anticipate his re-entry later in the course of 
the play 

Thirdly and lastly, Samvahaka has likewise been placed under an obli 
gation by Varentasena and m the Charudatta he leaves her presence almost 
without saying a word of thanks in return It is, therefore, to be! expected 
that he returns once more to pay off his debt of gratitude to the heroine, 
and, I am persuaded that the words of Vasantasena (p 44) gachchhadu 
ajjo s putiodamsanaa (‘Go, Sir, au revotr >’) contain a distinct indication of 
the intention of the author to reintroduce the character at a later stage of 
the drama. 

I believe these facts justify us in concluding that our Cnarudalta is 
only a fragment Whether the drama was m point of fact ever completed 
or whether its author left it in a fragmentary condition are questions which 
cannot be decided from the material at hand. The above facts entitle us only 
to conclude that the story is to be continued It is incredible that the 

£ Text ayyo See PiscHel, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen para 284 
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denouement of the love episode which is the essence of the plot of the Charu 
datta, the central point around which all the incidents ought to be grouped 
should find no place in a play which is replete with many delicate touches, 
and which, but /or this blemish bears the unmistakable stamp of being the 
product of a master mind 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the chief motifs which are 
necessary to complete the dramatic episode, and which arc indispensable in 
the drama are the following rendezvous of Vasantascna and Charudatta 
Charudatta’s being falsely accused of a crime committed by some one else 
(presumably Sahara) as foreshadowed in his melancholy reflection (p 10) 
p&pam karma cha yat pfrrair apt kfitam tat tasya sambhavyale 
(‘And sinful deeds that others do are counted to him also') , 
vindication of Charudatta s character , final union of Vasantasena and 
Cliaru datta We know how these incidents have been treated by Sudraka, 
but we must await another fortunate discovery which will reveal to us how 
these self same motifs were handled by Bhasa and how the denouement was 
worked out by him 


CURIOSITIES OF HINDU EPIGRAPHY* 

The corpus inscriptionum Indicarum which even thirty years ago was 
a negligible quantity, is to-day— thanks to the energy with which the 
laborious task of exploration and elucidation has been persevenngly pushed 
forward by a generation of enthusiastic workers — an opus of voluminous 
proportions Extremely numerous and remarkably instructive are the in 
scnptional remains of Ancient India which have m recent times been 
unearthed and examined The themes with which these inscriptions deal are 
as varied as the languages m which they are written and the matenals on 
which they are engraved Though not so ancient as the Egyptian, or the 
Assynan or even the Greek inscriptions they possess an interest and 
importance which is peculiar to themselves For, almost the whole of our 
authentic knowledge of the historical period of Ancient and Medieval India 
is derived — principally, if not solely — from mscnptional data Some records 
are devoted to the propagation of religion and morality others are merely 
vainglorious recitals of conquests and victories Some are title-deeds of real 
property, records of the carrying out of public works compacts of political 
alliance others contain certificates of tile right to duties taxes fees and 
ether privileges), fiscal details particulars of local *elf government, etc , etc 
Each of these themes could be made the subject of an independent thesis. 
Yet it is not with a view to evaluate this material nor with the aim of 
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solving any of the riddles which these records present, nor m fact for any 
other purely scholarly purpose, that this article is written. A learned 
dissertation would attract the attention at best, of a very restricted circle 
of the erudite. The intention of the writer is to appeal to a much wnder 
group of readers, and to bring to popular notice, in a series of articles, a 
topic of absorb ng interest which has hitherto been regarded as the preserve 
of the savant This article, which is the first of the senes, contains bnef 
notes on about a dozen inscriptions such as distinguish themselves from the 
rest of the ponderous mass of Hindu eptgraphic documents by staking 
pecuhanty, such as contain some element of ordinary, popular interest, 
{726} — m fact, such a« are ju c t curiosities and nothing more. 

An inscription of unusual value both on account of its age and its 
histone associations, is the dedication of an urn containing the relics of the 
Buddha, which was exhumed about a quarter of a century ago on an ancient 
and historic site in North India The inscription which is held by some 
to be the oldest epigraphic document discovered upto the present in India 
may date back to the fifth century before Christ The reliquary on which 
the dedication is engraved was excavated m 1897 from a very ancient memo 
rial mound at Piprava, a village situated on the confines of Nepal These 
relic urns of the Buddhist times of which by the way quite a number have 
been excavated m various parts of India within recent years, contain 
besides the relic itself quite a collection of miscellaneous objects deposited 
m them by friends and relatives of the decea^ Here is a list of such 
votive offerings ornaments in gold, flat pieces of gold stamped with figures 
of human beings or animals , flowers, both in gold and silver , Buddhist 
tridents , pierced and drilled beads of various sizes and shapes , pearls , 
topaz, amethyst, garnet, coral, crystal, etc, etc. Most of these urns are 
umnscribed but the one under description bears a very important dedica 
tion It is engraved m an archaic form of what are called Brahnu cliarac 
ters, which is the name given to one of the oldest alphabets in use in Ancient 
India The letters, which are roughly seven sixteenth of an inch long are 
very lightly incised The simple dedication may be rendered as follows 
' This shrine for relics of the Buddha the August One, is that of the Sakyas 
the brethren of the Distinguished One in association unth their sisters, and 
with their children and their wives ’ We know from the canonical works 
of the Buddhists that the Sakyas of Kapiiavastu had claimed and obtained 
a share of the earthly remains of the Master , and therefore it is more 
than likely that, as the dedication indicates we have by a cadent actually 
hit upon not only the remains of the Buddha but the very memorial 
mound which was erected shortly after the Nirvana of the August One by 
his kinsmen over their share of the precious relics The dedication thus 
helps us to identify a locality and a reliquary of exceptional interest to 
Buddhists and to students of Buddhism 
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Nowadays here as in India paper almost exclusively serves the pur 
pose of writing material But in ancient times in India at any rate, that 
same purpose was served by a considerable variety of substances such as 
birch bark leaves wooden boards linen, skin parchment, stone, terracotta, 
metals, etc We are particularly concerned with metals here Among 
metals copper was the one which was most commonly used We come 
across all kmds of documents — private and domestic, official and public — 
committed to writing on plates fashioned out of copper Specimens of 
short manuscripts and official documents written on silver plates and silver 
scrolls have also been preserved , there is nothing very unusual in that 
Many readers however, will be surprised to learn that under circumstances 
even gold was not considered too precious for use as writing matenal But 
there are on record a few epigraphic finds — for a very obvious reason their 
number is, comparatively speaking rather small — which go to show that once 
upon a time gold plates were regarded as none too precious for the record 
mg of golden thoughts. As an example we may here mention a pair of 
such plates which was discovered in the Prome District of Burma and is 
now preserved m the British Museum They were found embeded firmly 
in a brick which was accidentally brought to light during certain excava 
tions earned out near the find-spot of this antiquity, and might onginally 
have been deposited in a memonal mound erected at that spot They 
weigh together nearly £727} 260 grams Each of the plates has just three 
lines of wnting , being thm they are inscribed on one side only The writing 
which is fairly deep shows through on the reverse The inscription consists 
of some well known stanzas from the canonical works of the Buddhists in a 
Middle Indian dialect Among these finds itself also the most famous 
Buddhist couplet which we come across engraved on thousands of votive 
tablets of the Buddhists 

“ Of all the things that proceed from a cause, 

The Buddha the cause hath told , 

And he tells too how each shall come to its end 
Such alone is the word of the Sage ’ 

Perhaps we ought to explain here that according to the Buddhists every 
thing proceeds from a cause And the true method is to argue from one 
cause back to the next, from that to the preceding one and so on and so 
forth without attempting to determine the final cause of all It ma> be 
observed that though these inscribed plates are a Burmese product, the ‘Cript 
of the engraving on them is of purely Hindu origin Prome, the find place 
of these plates, was at one time a prominent seaport town, and it is more 
than likely that the Burmese written language was developed by early Indian 
colonists in Prome 

A unique inscription throwing some sidelight on the intercourse between 
India and the Western tVorld dunng the centuries just preceding the Chris- 
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tian era is the one engraved on a monolith known to Indian archaeologists 
as the Besnagar column of Hehodoros Besnagar is the name of a *mall 
village in Central India where the monolith stands. The inscription com 
memorates the erection of a ‘ standard ’ by Heliodoros dedicated to the 
Hindu god Vasudeva Hehodoros, «on of Dion was the diplomatic repre 
sen tat rye sent by Antialkidas to the court of the Hmdu kmg Bhagabhadra 
The record is dated in the fourteenth >ear of the reign of the Hindu kmg 
While the coinages of the Graeko-Irdian kings it may be observed are 
remarkably abundant, all other records of their rule in India are surprisingly 
rare The exact date of Antialkidas is not known But to judge from the 
testimony of coins he was one of the early members of the family of 
Eukratides who was on the throne m ca 175 bc The 'haft of the 
column on which the inscription is incised is a monolith ‘octagonal at the 
base sixteenth sided in the middle and thirty two-sided above, with a 
garland dividing the upper and middle portions , the capital is of the Perse 
poll tan bellshaped type with a massive abacus surmounting it. The record 
i« interesting as showing that the donor evidently a Greek, had adopted the 
Vasudevic cult of Devotionalism The Greeks were an electic race, 
especially the Asian Greeks. Therefore the adoption of an Indian faith by 
a Greek of the type of Heliodoros is not as surprising as it may at first 
sight appear Whether the Greek was an honest convert, or whether hi„ 
eclectism was only a diplomatic move cannot of course be decided from the 
materials at hand 

Armenians would be interested and surprised to know that thousands 
of miles away from their land in a little cemetery outside the at> of 
Madras there stands a memorial stone bearing an Armenian epitaph, which 
by the way is the only inscription in that language found up to the present 
in India, It is dated in the era of the Armenian patriarch Moses. On the 
south of the city of Madras there are three sites connected with the legend 
of St Thomas. One of them is the village of St Thomf which claims to 
guard the apostle s grave the second is the Little Mount where the apostle 
is supposed to have suffered martyrdom and the last is St Thomas s 
Mount which is associated with a famous cross to which we shall presently 
return in connection with the msaiption engraved on it Now the church 
at the Little Mount is reached by a flight of stone 'teps, and at the foot of 
these is set up a stone which bears engraved on it a cross, and below the 
cross a record in the Armenian language and senpt The inscription is 
dated m the jear 1112 of the Armenian patriarch Mo'es corresponding to 
1663 AJ> , and is the epitaph of an Armenian merchant 

£857} At this place we may conveniently describe some other records 
in non Indian dialects. We will first turn to certain inscriptions round 
crosses in two of the churches of Southern India One of these churches is 
po other than the one on St Thomas s Mount near Madras referred to in 
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the last paragraph while the other is a small church at Travancore in the 
extreme south of the Indian peninsula Ora? inscription which is in Syrian 
is as far as I know the only Syrian record discovered in India It has 
been identified as the first part of Galatans VI 14 But far be 1 1 from me 
to glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ The other inscriptions 
under reference are short records in a Middle Persian dialect called Pahlavi 
These Pahlavi records which appear to be all of the same import are not 
altogether free from uncertainty but the following tentative rendering of 
them has been proposed by a celebrated Persian scholar He whom the 
suffering of the self same Messiah the forgiving and uprai&ng has saved 
ts offering the plea whose origin was the agony of this Regarding the 
date of the Syrian record nothing definite can be said but the other records 
may m the opinion of experts on the subject be assigned to the ninth or 
tenth century of the Christian era 

The spade of the explorer at work on the north western frontier of 
India has restored to the historian much material which when properly 
worked up will add many chapters to the mutilated chronicle now available 
of a very interesting period of Indian history One of the most remarkable 
of these discoveries is the fragment of an Aramaic inscription exhumed on 
the site of the ancient city of Taxila from the debris of a house of the first 
century bc The inscription was carved on an octagonal pillar of white 
marble of which only a small fragment has been recovered Owing to the 
mutilated condition of the record its meaning is still enveloped m obscurity 
The alphabet and the language, which are archaic Aramaic are said to 
suggest a date somewhat later than Carpentras Stele and have considerable 
affinity with the papyri of the fifth and fourth centuries before the com 
mencement of the Christian era The discovery of this record enables us 
to trace with confidence the origin of a Hindu alphabet current in the north 
west of India during the fourth and subsequent centuries bc It is per 
haps necessary to point out here that though the Aramaic language was not 
— as is sometimes asserted to be the case — introduced as a lingua franca by 
the Persian empire it was used by the Persian Government for official pur 
poses In much earlier times the Aramaic writing was^in use for trade 
purposes side by side with the cumbersome cuneiform system which in 
course of time was altogether supplanted in Persia by various forms o f the 
Aramaic script 

No list of Indian epigraphic curiosities can be complete without a men 
tion of the monumental slabs from Central India on which lengthy poems 
and dramas have been engraved by royal patrons of literature and the fine 
arts Bhoja (ca lOoO aj> ) king of Dhara was not only an enlightened 
patron of learning but himself a writer of some ab hty Works on poetics, 
astronomy architecture and other subjects are attributed to him Let into 
a wall of a building which in his pme had probably been an academy of 
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some sort were found inscribed slabs which are monuments of colossal in 
dustry and [858} superb workmanship First we will describe an inscription 
of eighty three lines, which comprises two poems m a Middle Indian dialect 
containing together 218 couplets. The engraving has been done with such 
neatness and precision that this lithic record may rank as the most remark 
'able specimen of the stonecutter’s art of all times. The slab of polished 
black stone on which the record is encised measures roughly 5 feet 8 inches 
by 5 feet It was found set up with the writing facing inwards m a wall of 
a Muhammadan mosque into which the academy of Bhoja was in subsequent 
times converted The peculiar orientation of the slab was the work, of the 
Muhammadans who had usurped the Hindu building for their own pur 
poses, and, as remarked above, converted it into a mosque The Hindu 
engraving was a work of the kafirs, i e the infidels, and as such could natu- 
rally not find a place m the House of Allah The bigoted iconoclasts were 
fortunately not blind to the value of a massive slab of polished stone, nor 
to the uses to which such a slab could be put They replaced the slab in its 
original position with the inscribed face turned inwards, in which position 
it remained until a mere chance revealed a few years ago what was on the 
reverse of this slab as it then stood fixed in the wall of the mosque, and 
massive block of stone was turned over once agairt so as to expose the 
inscribed surface 

An inscription bearing a strong family resemblance to the preceding 
and containing a fragment of a drama! was engraved in the reign of an 
other mediaeval Hindu king, by the name of Arjuna, who was a descendant 
of Bhoja of Dhara mentioned m the last paragraph Arjuna was apparent- 
ly as great a lover of the belles lettres as his illustrious ancestor, and he 
also has the distinction of causing the chef d'oeuvre of his favourite court- 
poet to be committed to writing in indelible letters. The slab on which this 
inscription is engraved was found set up in the same mosque, and like the 
other with the writing facing inwards. The slab was taken out in 1903 and 
is now kept framed at the mosque The inscription which is perfectly in- 
tact, consists of eighty two lines of writing and comprises the first two acts 
only* of a four act drama Ih Sanskrit and Prakrit It is to be presumed 
that the remainder of the play was set down in the same manner on another 
slab, but this other slab has not been recovered It is interesting to note 
that the prologue of the record implies clearly that the play was enacted in 
the presence of the royal patron who had subsequently caused it to be 
engraved on stone. As the hero of the drama is no other than the king 
himself, it appears to be a reasonable presumption that the plot of the 
drama is not without a historical basis The little fragment may thus with 
some probability be regarded as reflecting a more or less faithful picture of 
the court life of the times 

At Ajmer in Rajputana we have stone inscriptions which contain the 
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fragments of two other Hindu dramas in Sanskrit and Prakrit The 
inscriptions are set down on four slabs of polished basalt The slabs include 
together 156 lines of writing and measure respectively 3 feet by 1 foot 10 
inches 3 ft 6 ms. by 1 ft 11 ms , 3 ft, 2 ms by 2 ft 2 ins 3 ft 4 ms by 
2 ft. The technical execution is faultless The dramas deal with the exploits 
of a medieval king of Rajputana and are dated in a year corresponding to 
1153 of the Christian era. 

The fascination which the study of grammar has at all times exercised 
over the Hindu mind has materialised itself in one instance in the prepara 
tion of certain engravings consisting of alphabetical charts and inflectional 
terminations of nouns and verbs. One scheme — the-simpler of the two — 
takes count of the letters of the alphabet and nominal terminations , while 
the other is devoted to verbal terminations £859} exclusively The hist 
series is arranged so as to form a figure representing a serpent, the letters of 
the alphabet forming the body of the serpent and the terminations its tail 
The second senes is a more complicated scheme including two intertwining 
serpents so arranged that the elongated bodies of the serpents cut each other 
at regular intervals and form little meshes in which the terminations are 
pigeonholed 

In passing it may be pointed out that the Hindus have from the earliest 
penod of their cultural existence shown their predilection for a systematic 
study of the grammar of their own dialects Not only did they at a \ery 
early stage work out an alphabet which now ranks in the opinion of tho'e 
who are qualified to speak on the subject as the most scientific alphabet in 
general use at the present da>, but they also perfected the science of gram 
mar to an astonishing degree The masterly way in which the Hindus 
formulated and solved grammatical problems has called forth unqualified 
words of praise from modem workers in the same field , and it is not an 
exaggeration to say that the Hindu grammarians had in some measure anti 
cipatcd the result* of the modem science of comparative philology In fact 
it was the study of Hindu grammar which gave the initial impetus to the 
evolution of the modem method* of linguistic analysis. The above in«crip 
tions which on palaeographic and other grounds may be assigned to the 
eleventh century, must have been set up in a grammar school of the period 
to which they belong no doubt with a view to place the important factors 
of Sanskrit grammar constantly before the ey es of the junior students There 
arc replicas of thc«e engravings at two or three places in Rajputana and 
Central India 

We will now proceed to the notice of a cunous little archaic record 
inscribed on a wall of a temple in Central India winch quoting a veterinary 
authonty enumerates the average duration of life among a number of 
domesticated quadrupeds. It is worthy of note that the respective ages 
aligned m this inscription to the different animals are in remarkable accord 
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with the modem estimates of longevity of these animals It should be borne 
m mind that exact records regarding the longevity of 'mammals are remark 
ably few The existing records, are besides mostly tho'e of animals in 
captivity which must differ to some extent from those of the same animals 
in a free state of existence The first animal in our list is the Indian elephant 
Elephants are usually supposed to be capable of reaching great ages our 
record assigns a hundred and twenty years to a healthy elephant Actual 
records apparently do not reach above thirty or forty years Our mscrip 
tion further assigns thirty two years to the hor=e which is in fair agree 
ment with the limit of thirty to thirty five wihich is mentioned as the ave 
rage duration of life of horses and zebras Domestic cattle may as is well 
known live from twenty five to thirty year; and we find that our record 
assigns twenty years to cows and domestic buffalos. There appear to be 
no exact records of the duration of life of camels In the absence of these 
it is interesting to note the age limit twenty five which ire Find in this text 
for these animals. Sheep and goat five from twelve to fourteen years and 
deers are reputed to live longer than sheep Accordingly we find in our 
inscription rams and goats and deer classed together as animals which attain 
the age of sixteen years Even dogs have received a notice in our table of 
longevities The duration of their life is set down as twelve, which figure 
is perhaps just a little too low 

In conclusion we will devote a few lines to the description of a record 
which is perhaps the only one of its kind in the world and is certainly the only 
one of its kind in India The inscription which is written in characters of 
the seventh century is engraved on a massive block £860} of stone situated 
withm the confines of a remote Independent Native State in South India 
It consists of nothing less than the text of notes of seven typical modes 
{ragas) of Hindu music arranged for the Indian lute 1 The record runs 
into thirty-eight lines and refers to itself as the composition of a certain 
king intended by him for the use of his pupil* A work scientifically 
tracing the history of Hindu music is yet a desideratum. This inscription 
which has preserved unimpaired the music of thirteen hundred years ago 
is a mine of reliable information for the historian of Indian music. The 
significance of many of the symbols used in this record is still involved m 
obscurity We arc moreover in the dark on the subject of the exact scale of 
notes which was then in u«e Thus some pioneer work is necessary before 
we shall be in a position to do full justice to this remarkable find. But 
once the key to a satisfactory interpretation of this record is in our hands, 
the inscription may safely be relied upon to yield its secret of the forgotten 
melodies of a bygone ace 
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An Account of the different existing systems or Sanskrit Grammar 
being the Vishvvanath Narayan Mandalik Gold Medal prize e-=say for 1909 By 
Shripad Krishna Belvalkar MA PhD Pp vm, 148 Poona 1915 * 

In this little work the author seeks to provide a brief resume of the total 
output in the shape of Indian literature bearing on Sanskrit Grammar from the 
earliest times upto the end of the eighteenth century This is a long period and 
within the scope of 148 pages of the octal o volume Dr Belvalkar may be said 
to have achieved a great deal The Chronological Conspectus which is a 
synchronistic table showing at a glance the relative positions in point of time of 
the various grammarians as well as a very exhaustive and carefully prepared 
Index enhance the value of the work 

The book divides itself into short chapters devoted to the individual schools, 
m each of which an attempt is made to put together the available historical in 
formation about the founder of the school characterise briefly the nature of the 
work and then follow the subsequent development through the maze of the out 
growth of exegetical literature 

Dr Belvalkar does not claim any originality for the views expressed m the 
book The work is a compact little summary— rich in bibliography— of the labours 
of previous workers in the field and serves the extremely useful purpose of collect 
mg together in a very handy form the widely scattered material bearing on the 
subject It should be indispensable to any one who intends writing a more com 
prehensive work, discussing in extenso the many controversial points which are 
cither only touched upon lightly by* Dr Belvalkar or not noticed at all In order 
to make my meaning dearer I shall give just one instance It would have been 
for example interesting to know the views of the author with regard to the pro 
blem of the Dhdtupa{ha The well known Amencar Indologue W D Whitney 
alleged that the majority of roots contained in the Dhatupafha appended to our 
editions of P&nim s Ashfadkyay i is a purely fictitious product of the imagination 
of Indian Grammarians, who for some unknown reason took a perverse delight in 
multiplying their number almost ad mfimtum This is at best a very unsatisfac 
tory explanation of the undeniable fact that a very large fraction of the roots of 
this list is not met with again in the extant Sanskrit literature. Paragraph 36 of 
Dr Belvalkar's book which deals with the Dbatupafha contains however no 
reference to the question nor do I find from the Index any indication that it 
has been dealt with elsewhere 

The earliest history of Indian Grammar like that of other Indian sciences, 
is for us shrouded in the impenetrable veil of antiquity And Dr, Belvalkar 
docs well perhaps not to lose himself in vague speculations as to the ongin of the 
'aenre {regarding which there is bound to be a great divergence of opnion) but 
to restrict himself mainly to the historical epoch In the latter penod the author 
distinguishes twelve distinct schools, cadi of which has been the focus of further 
independent development The first grammarian on the list is naturally Puijini 
A *omewhat detailed treatment is allotted to this school which takes up nearly 
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one-third of the whole volume But even the short notices of the less known 
School^ such as the [107} hramadisvara Saupadma, Sarasvata, etc., are wel 
come, inasmuch as they contain information gleaned from sources which are rot 
within easj reach of every one. 

In the portion dealing with Piujim and hi* school we read at p 29 ‘ Katya 
yana’s work, the vartikas, are meant to correct, modify, or supplement the rules 
of Paijmi wherever the> were or had become partiallj or totally inapplicable," and 
further on, p 33 *his [jct7 Patahjahs] chief aim was to vindicate Plipni 
against the) often unmen ted attacks of Katjayana it would appear from this 
that Dr Bel\ vlkah has o\ erlooked a small brochure of KiEXiiORN s entitled 
* Katyayana and Patanjali their nutual relation to each other and to Panint, 
(Bombaj, 1876), written with the express purpose of combating this generally 
accepted but erroneous view and of demonstrating that many of Katjayana's 
tdrttikus are meant merel> to explain the full scope of the stittas of the AshfS 
dhyay i while on the other hand, that Patanjali is not such a blind hero- 
worshipper as one i» apt to imagine, but that the charg" of captious criticism may 
often be laid at his door as well 

The paragraphs dealing with Chandra and Sakatayana take notice of a great 
deal of material scattered through various antiquarian journals, Indian as well as 
Continental Some of the statements about the Jama Sakatayana call forth com 
ment Dr Beualkar accepts unreservedly a theorj propounded by Prof Pathak 
m a somewhat lengthy article entitled * Jain Sakatayana contemporary’ with 
Amoghavarsha I* (Indian Antiquary VoL 43 p 205 ff), containing copious quo- 
tations from all kinds of works which speaks for the erudition of the author but 
leaves the mind of the reader in unutterable confusion as to the issues involved 
and the solutions proposed. In this article Prof Pathak elaborates the theory' 
tliat the Jama Sakatayana wrote both the text and the commentary of the Amogha 
npttr which was composed in the reign of Amoghavareha I between Saka 736 and 
789 This statement involves two independent issues (I) that Sakatayana was 
the author of the Amoghanjitti and (2) that the Amoihavjittt was written in the 
reign of Amoghavanha I The second of these propositions I shall leave aside 
for future consideration and restrict myself for the present to an exam i n ation of the 
first one. Was Sakatayana the author of the Amaghaipttt ’ Of the reasons adduced 
by Prof Pathak in support of hra view, which deserve senous consideration there 
are two, firstly, a conclusion to be drawn from certain statements of Yakshavar 
man the author of the Chmtament, in combination with the fact that the Amogha 
vjith and the Chintantam contain many demonstrable phrases and sentences which 
are either identical with or differ but very little from, each other secondly, an 
explicit statement of Chidananda Kavi (ca aj> 1700) to the effect that Saka 
thyana was the author of the Amoghavjittt The first point requires further eluci 
dation. In \ 4 of the introductory stanzas of the Chwtamant Yakshavarman tells 
us that his commentary is merely an abridgment of another very extensive com 
mentary His, words may be interpreted to mean that the author of the latter work 
was Sakatayana himself In fact this is the view I expreSed in my dissertation 
on the Sakatayana grammar (submitted to the University of Berlin early in 1914), 
which was already in press a long time before the appearance of this article of 
Prof Pathak. But since hearing the cpmion of so experienced a scholar as Sir 
Ramknshna Bhavd.uocar, that my interpretation (and incidentally that of Prof 
Pathak too) though grammatically possible, was not in consonance with Sanskrit 
idiom, I have given up ray former view and hold now that the couplet in question 
is capable of an interpretation different from the one I gave to it However if 
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Prof Pathak adheres to the view that the verse in question must be interpreted 
m the way m which he does, it would be difficult to dislodge him from his stand 
point But even granting that the Professor's explanation is correct his identifies 
tion of the author of the AmogHavjttU with Sakatayana is by no means certain 
For in substantiating this. Prof Pathak relies mainly upon the identity of a large 
portion of the text of the Chmtamam and the Amoghaijittt and attaches a totally 
wrong value to this circumstance It is evident that depending merely on the 
similarity of the two commentaries it would be unsafq to conclude that the ex 
tensive commentary abridged by Yakshavarman must have been the Amoglia 
i filti and can be no other The Jamas are such ardent copyists and have at all 
tiroes exhibited such an utter lack of originality that it would never do to lo=e 
sight of— in their case £108]} not the remote but the v“r> near — possibility ol 
their both having copied from a common source The Jaina grammarian^ especially 
vie with each other m carrying this tendency to a nauseating degree In evidence 
I need only point out that not merely the Amoghai jttti and the Chmtamam but 
along with them also the Rupasiddht of Dayapala and the Prakny asamgiaha of 
Abhayachandra Sun have m common not only short pieces of commentary on 
individual sutros but contain even lengthy portions of the text which are little 
more than exact reproductions of each other Under these circumstances it is 
evident that it would be fatal to conclude arbitranly that any one out of the above- 
mentioned works wn3 a copy of any other chosen at random 

This may be said to be the negative side of the que»{ion But a fact which 
speaks positively against this theory is supplied by Prof Pathak himself on the 
very fust page of the article in question There the author of the Amogl aijtiti 
after commenting on the Mangala stanza at the beginning of the Sakatayana sutras 
adds by way of introducing the patyahira stilras the following 

eiam kjila mangala TakshS vtdhanah paTtpurnam-alpagTanlham lagh (tpayam 
labd&md&sanam Sastramidam maha star tana samgh&dhipatiT bhagai an acltaryah 
Sdkaldyanah prarablate 

The author of the commentary thus refers to 5akatayana with the words The 
revered Master (Grammarian) Sakatayana’ This, I think is the strongest positive 
argument m favour of rejecting the identification of Sakatayana with the autlwr 
of the AmoghaiTttlt I am well aware that Indian authors are in the habit of refer 
ring to themselves in their own works in the third person A well known instance 
H that of Vishnugupta the author of the ArtkaSdstia subscribing his opinions with 
the words ift Raufilyah But it will have to be admitted that there is a world of 
difference between the emphatic personal note struck by the words tti Kauftlyah 
added at the end of an epigrammatic saying and the boastful self praise conveyed 
by the bhagidn-dch&ryah SSkafayanah attributed to Sakatayana. I hold that it 
will not be possible to find within the range of the whole of the Sanskrit literature 
a parallel for the alleged instance of an author referring to himself as the revered 
master ** or with like words. 

The second point brought forth as evidence by Prof Pathak, viz the explicit 
statement of QudAnanda Kan to the effect that Sakatdyana is the author of the 
<4m0f fern tiMi has at first sight the appearance of being more reliable. But it must 
be remembered that although Chindinanda Kan is rearer to our grammarian than 
we by something 1 ke two centuries. nevertheless, he seas separated by a period of 
n ne centuries from the probable date of SjkafSyana. and is likely to have been 
Itfformed as to who the real author of the Amotharntti was, not any better than 
we at the present day Until therefore some fresh and unequivocal evidence ii 
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brought to bear on the Question the authorii p of this commentary mil m my 
opinion continue to be an unsolved problem 

To turn to other matters. At p 69 we read He [*i/ Kielhorn] inclined 
to the View that it was some modem Jain writer who has presented hi* own 
grammatical labours under the auspices of a re\ered name carefully try ng to 
follow the Mews attributed to him m ancient works and possibly haung for its 
basis some of the teachings of the earlier Sakajayana Dr Belvalkar seems to 
ha\e confounded the opinions of Kiel horn and Buknexl It was the latter (and 
not Kielhorn) who looked upon the Sekafay ana-Sabdanusasano as an enlarged 
edition by a Jama of a grammar of the pre Pamnean Safcafayana and maintained 
that it would be possible to reconstruct the original grammar by discriminating 
between what is old and what is new in it Kielhorn however was in no doubt, 
at least when his article m this journal ( 1887 pp 24 ff) appeared as to the real 
state of things, i n that the work is an out and out modem compilation Be that 
as it may there can be no question about the name Sakatayana being a pseudonym 
adopted by some modem compiler for the principle on which the name is formed 
vk by the addition of the suffix ayana to the strengthened form of the protonym, 
had long fallen into disuse at the time when the Jaina must have lived Names 
such as Bddarayana Katya) ana Sakatayana etc belong to quite a different 
epoch of the history of Indian names. 

V S SUKTKANKAK 


Kalidasas Mechaduta or the Cloud- Messenger (as embodied m the 
Pnrsiabhyudaya ) with the Commentary of Mallmatha literal English translation 
variant read ngs critical notes appendices and introduction determining the date 
of KalidAsa from latest, antiquarian researches edited by Kashin vth Bapu Pathak 
BA. Second Edition Poona 1916.* 

The PaTsiabhyudaya is too well known to Sanskrit scholars to need an intro 
duction An edition of Kalidasas Meghaduta based on this metrical biography of 
Parevanatha by Jmasenacharya is undoubtedly a very valuable contribution to 
Indology 

The first edition of Prof Pathak j book wbch appeared m 1894 was char 
actensed by a rather indiscriminate u c e — or m suse— of diacritical marks in the 
transliteration of Ind an words in the preface and notes accompanying the text 
The present edition marks a slight improvement in this respect Even in this 
edition how'ever the number of the errata ( printed at the bottom of p vi) 
has been cons dembly underestimated by the author and the little booklet would 
have proved much better reading lor a ihoTOutfv siwaon o'* Vm. speilvws nhwh m 
many instances is quite unconventional From the literal translation and the 
elaborate exegetical and explanatory apparatus accompanying the repnnt of the 
Sanskrit text it is evident that the edition is intended chiefly for the use of school 
boys and junior college students and there is no doubt that it will be greatly in 
demand with th s class of readers The more is the p ty that sufficient attention 
has not been paid to typographical matters tor this example ol inaccuracy in 
m nor details set by a veteran is likely to be unconsciously copied by the incxperi 
enced young scholar in whose hands the book falls. No doubt the press comes in 
for its legitimate share of, reproof but it must be understood that the responsibility 
of checking instances of such negligence hes entirely with the author 
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At p vii the subject matter of the introduction is indicated by a head line 
to be the date of Kalidasa This is indeed a very modest description of the 
contents of the introduction which treats of a great many things besides , so much 
so that the reader experiences some difficulty in threading his way through the 
maze of ( more or less interesting ) digressions The cannonade of diatnbe run 
nmg through the analysis of the critical acumen of Dr Hultzsch (pp xvn xix) 
ia distinctly one of the less interesting digressions and might have been with 
advantage omitted in its entirety 

The remarks bearing on the date of Kalidasa have been reprinted with slight 
alterations from the authors article on the subject entitled Kalidasa and the 
Hunas of the CHu^ Valley (hid Ant 1912 p 265), where an attempt is made to 
synchronise the composition of the Raghuvamsa with the advent of the Ephthahtes 
in the Oxus Valley To quote Prof Pathak s own words (p x of the {80} book 
under review) Kalidasa must have written hio ver es about the Hunas shortly 
after 450 the date of the establishment of the Iluna empire in the Oxus Basm 
but before their first defeat (ad 450 — 455) when they were still m the Oxus 
Vajley and considered the roost invincible warriors of their age and all this 
because it was on the banks of the Oxus (Vankshu) that Raghu dunng the course 
of his dtgvtjaya is represented by Kalidasa ( anachromstically adds Prof Pathak ) 
to have encountered the Huna hordes. It is no doubt possible to argue in this 
way , but the conclusion of the Professor is by no means inevitable The Hunas 
are evidently introduced as a type of people who had impressed the minds of 
Indians as formidable foes on the battlefield and Prof Pathak is perfectly right 
in implying that the Ephthahtes belong to a category different from that of the 
classical enemies of the conquenng hero, such as the kings of the Chola Paodya 
Kaluiga and other kingdoms But this estimation of their fighting qualities was 
hardly possible to be formed unless the Indians of Kalidasa-s time had known the 
nomadic hordes nearer at hand than from the remote Oxus Valley To the same 
conclusion points the use of the phrase kapolapatanudesi by Kalidasa in the same 
work (canto 4 verse 68) which discloses close intimacy with the customs 
and manners peculiar to the White Huns. It would be therefore equally Iegiti 
mate to assign Kalidasa to an epoch of Indian history following shortly on the 
expulsion of the HCtna hordes from the confines of India proper This would be a 
time when the p cture of their ferocious barbarity was still vividly present to the 
mind9 of the poet s contemporanes and a reference to the rout of the Hdijas would 
have immediately and strikingly appealed to the imagination of the readers Thus, 
even under these circumstances there would be nothing incongruous in the fact 
of the poet making Raghu encounter the retreating H&uas in their epic’ home 
of the Vafikshu \ alley The upshot of this antmomian argumentation seems to be 
to exclude the possibility of referring KSlidasa to the period in which the Ephtha 
hies cccup od the position of paramount sovereigns within the limits of Indn Tor, 
on the contrary supposition with the H&jas actually holding their own in. the 
Panjab and parts of Central India the statement that Raghu fought with these 
same people on the banks of the Oxus and defeated them there wAuld have been 
incomprehensible to k&hdasas contemporanes. The reference is, in any case too 
vague to admit of exact chronological computations like those which Prof 
Pathak attempts. 

The determination of the date of lUlidasa is, as remarked above only one of 
the questions dealt with in the introduction Another topic discussed there is the 
value of Vallabha s Commentary on the Mtghcdula in settling the question of the 
spurious verses. The verdict of Prof PATHAK is not favourable to the commentator 
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Dr Hultzsch it would appear misguided by the opinion of the Pandits Durga 
prasad and Parab regarding the age of VaUabha identifies him with Kaiyafas 
grand father of that name and assigns him therefore to the first half of the tenth 
century ( see Hultzsch s edition of the Meghoduta Preface p ix) Prof Pathak 
would rather place him two centimes later and the reasons adduced by him m 
support of his opinion are worthy of careful consideration. If it turn out that 
the Professor 5 surm se of the age of VaUabha deva is correct this circumstance 
would detract cons.derably from the value to which the commentary might other 
wise be entitled on grounds of its supposed antiquity In any event. Prof Pathak 
attaches far too much importance to this fact for it must be remembered that 
even the author of the Par tvabhyudo ya is separated by at least two centuries from 
the time of Kalidasa — a period which is long enough in India to engender interpola 
tions. Each work represents the version locally current at the particular epoch to 
which the commentator belongs And neither in one case the seclusion of the 
Ka Smir Valley nor in the other the proximity to the poet by — admitting Prof 
Pathak s estimation to be correct — three centuries is a sufficient guarantee of the 
entire punty of the respective texts 

In reprinting the text of Mallmathas commentary Prof Pathak has intro- 
duced an innovation He has expunged the remarks of the commentator regarding 
the spunousness of certain verses, a procedure which beng mislead ng is not 
commendable 

V S SUKTHANKAR. 


The Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society December 1923, 
Vol III Part I Longmans Green & Co * 

The Journal is edited by the learned Professor of Modem Tndian History at 
the Unnersity of Allahabad, Dr Shafaat Ahmad Khan LitL D MLC who is 
also the Honorary Secretary of the U/uted Provinces H sloncaj Society In the 
fasacule before us, Dr Khans paper entitled Documents on Se\enteenlh 
Century British India in the Public Record Office Chancer) Lane, a scholarly 
survey of a part of the documentary material available for the study or an interest 
ing chapter m Modem Ind an Hirtory £168} is followed by the second instalment 
of an article dealing with Place names in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh " b> Paul W 11 alley Bengal Civil %t\w (retired) which is a study of 
place-names in tho«e pres trees from the linguistic and historical stand point The 
author begins his study by dividing place-names broadly into compounds and 
derivatives. The compounds are then suMmdcd into three groups, municipal, 
rural and religious. Then the closely allied category of double names is considered, 
the analysis ending with an enumeration of the principal prefixes u element 
wh ch can be prefixed to the descnptne portion of names, mostly giving them the 
appearance of double names. The names considered by Mr \\ 11 alley belong, with 
insignificant exceptions, to the period posterior to the Muhammadan influx. “The 
history of a people says Mr W HAUjn- impresses itself upon its onomatology 
and it would be on interesting task to illustrate th s by following place-names down 
the rath of history The author therefore explains that “ if we reverse the pro- 
cess, taking the modem names first 1 i» because the nature of the material at our 
disposal compels u, to do so We must mount up from the present to the past 
because otherwise the past would be pit jilell giMt. Thi, is undoubtedly true 
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The object of the inquiry is ethnological and historical though the point of view 
adopted by the author m the present investigation is grammatical The author 
(rankly admits his inability to do full justice to the question since its grammatical 
aspect needs to be dealt with by one who has undergone a rigid philological tram 
mg Some of the derivations and explanations proposed by Mr Whalley are 
not wholly satisfactory We cannot endorse for instance, the derivation of kubja 
( in the place-name Kanyakubja ) from kupa well ’ , it is equally difficult to fol 
low the author in assigning the meaning ‘new’ to kanya or kanya , which accord 
mg to him is the hypothetical positive corresponding to the defective comparative 
Skt kamyas Gr katnos (for • katnyos ) Whatever its explanation we think 
that the name is a compound of two elements meaning * maiden ’ and * hump- 
backed compare the analogous formation Kanyakuman which evidently means 
virgin damseL It seems equally inadmissible to trace Aunccha to Skt varsa a 
division of the world- Notwithstanding a few £169} such shortcomings the 
paper is full of wi'e observations and interesting derivations. We hope that this 
very suggestive essay of Mr Whalley will inspire Sanshntists to turn their atten 
tion to this sadly neglected field of study— The extract from a letter from Mr H 
Beveridge to the Editor, which follows, fails to throw any light on the mystery 
of the stone elephant at Ajmere. — The next article Indian Education in the 
Seventh Century ad by Dr Radha Kumud Mooeerji MA PhD Professor 
of Indian History, University of Lucknow is an able and useful summary of 
information gleaned from the itinerary of I tsing (672 88 AD ), regarding the 
condition of elementary and higher education as well as rules governing the educa 
tion and organization of the monasteries, as given by the pilgrim The adequacy 
of dealing these questions together is explained by Dr Mookerji on the ground 
that the entire system of Indian education whether Brahmamcal or Buddhist, 
was based upon the principle of a personal touch or relationship between the 
teacher and the mught, whether the sphere of its working lay in the individual 
household of the teacher or in the collective establishment of the monastery — 
In a remarkably well written article Mr S Iftikhar Husain Sahed unfolds the life 
of A Nineteenth Century Saint Haji Sayyad Shah Wans All Saiieb of Dewa 
a very famous Sufi (bom ca 1235 A.H ) In dealing with the creed of Haji 
Saheb, the author has a few words to sa> on the cardinal principled of Sufism its 
origin elevation and degeneration.— -The last paper in this issue, which is by Mr 
W H Moreland seeks to throw Some Sidelights on Life in Agra 1637-39 
The author has utilized for this purpose the original documents containing the 
expenditure accounts of the Agra factor) for the years 1637 9 which now fonn 
Nos. 120 and 123 of the V. Geleynssen de Jongh Collection in the Public Record 
Office at the Hague The documents at the disposal of Mr Moreland do not 
show the commercial transactions of the Dutch factory in Agra but detail what 
may be called the overhead charges. The)’ give month by month the cxpendi 
ture on d et of factors stable servants wages, messengers etc. A patient and 
systematic stud> of th» short entries in accounts and commercial documents and 
a few continuous narratives, enables the author to gather valuable information 
bearing on the life of the Dutch factors, £170} the economic life and monthl) 
prices in Agra the means of communication and the budding costs of that period 
and thus to give us a glimpse of the life and activities of the Dutch factors and 
their contemporaries in Agra of the second quarter of the seventeenth century — 
The t*aie before us contains trudi good material and the Journal it full of pro- 
mise Yi e compliment the learned Editor on this fine achievement which challenges 
comparison with the best conducted Journals of its kind 
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A Practical Sanskrit Dictionary with Translation Accentuation and 
Etymological Analysis. By Arthur Anthony MacdOwell, MJL, ph. D Hon 
LLJ> Boden Professor of Sanskrit Fellow of Bali of College Fellow of the Bn 
U<h Academy Oxford University Press, 1924 Pp xu 1-382 ( Price 30 shillings.) 

The Oxford University Press has brought out a reissue corrected of Pro- 
fessor Macdonexls well known c an knt English Dictionary which has been out 
of print for some time. The am of the d ctionary we are told, m the Preface is 
to satisfy within the compass of a comparatively handy volume, all the practical 
wants not only of learners of Sansknt but also of «cholars for purposes of ordinary 
reading The work probably docs satisfy the modest wants of the learners of 
Sansknt at the Bntish Un v erotics, but it is doubtful to us whether it meets the 
requirements of scholars, even for purposes of ordinary reading 

Two radical defects that should have been removed in a reissue of the work 
arc these (I) the obsofe e unsightly and irritating system of transliteration 
which yields in the roman «mpt such equivalents as KHRID of Sansknt and 
g/ a/ia gftanaya of Sansknt and (2) the inadequacy of the pub! cation to 

serve as a complete and satisfactory glossary even to the 120 \edic hymns, 1 
Brahmana, 3 Sutra texts and about 40 post \ edic works, for which, professedly 
th>* dictionary » meant to supply a vocabulary 

£ 1713 The recourse to an anastatic reprint of Professor Macdonell s dictionary 
,-ppeare at first sight to d spars ge the learned activities of the past generation of 
onental scholars, because it seems td imply that dunng the last thirty years no 
s gmficant additions hav e been made to Sansknt lexicography which is unques- 
tionably a progressive science and in which some progress has undoubtedly been 
made since the appearance of the first edition of the d ctionary in 189'’ But 
evidently no such disparagement is intended by the learned Professor or the enter 
prizing Publisher There is every md cation that the work is designed principally 
to meet the practical requ rements of junior college students m England and to 
them the advance made in the science of Sanskrit lexicography dunng the last 
three decades j*v we suppose a matter of 1 ttl or no consequence. 

Many words and meanings appear in this dictionary with an asterisk 
(*) against them precisely as in the original edition This asterisk was affixed 
to thorn by the painstaking author for the purpose of drawing the attention of the 
reader to the important fact that the respective words and meanings are quotable 
only from native grammarians and lexicographers. U«ers of the dictionary are 
therefore advised to refer m ail important cases, to the new revised edition cf the 
St Petersburg Lexicon, now being published m Germany where they may find 
quite good attestations for many of the words and meanings condemned some 
thirty years ago by the erudite Boden Professor 

Even though the work may have been reprinted mainly to satisfy the practical 
needs of junior students of Sansknt at British Universities, the learned doyen of 
Onental studies at Oxford and the accredited publisher to the University would— 
we cannot ref ram from remarking— have done greater service to the cause of Sans 
knt learning by placing at the disposal even of these students a work from whicn 
the defects referred to above had been eradicated than by prolonging by means of 
photograpnic reproduct on the 1 fe of an antiquated publication. 
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rj_72} Religious Life in Ancient Egypt By Sir Flinders Petrie F R S 
FB A. Constable, London 1924 Pp x+221 

This 13 an excellent little book— a companion volume to that on the Social 
Life tn Ancient Egypt— to place in the hands of those who wish to leam something 
about the ancient Egyptian religion as part of the daily life and in its social connec 
tions The more primitive and popular beliefs, we are told in the Preface axe 
placed together as representing those earlier stages which must be grasped before 
we can understand the growth of the system of later times Our knowledge of the 
origins of the Egyptian religion and institutions has been greatfy extended by the 
new material of the early ages which has been found in recent work The aim of 
the present volume is to link the information gleaned from the new discoveries with 
the historical records already known 

In successive chapters the author deals with the following aspects of the Egyp- 
tian religion the gods and their temples the priesthood and its teaching the faith 
in the gods, the future life the buna! and the tomb and finally the folk, beliefs 
and he gives us a vivid and accurate insight into the religious activities of Ancient 
Egyptians. There is a charming coloured frontispiece reproducing a scene from a 
tomb of the XIXth dynasty (ca 1500 bc) m which the Tree-goddess is shown 
as appearing in the branches of a sycomore tree and holding a tray of cakes and 
fruits and a vase of dnnk which she pours out to the lady before her who is accom 
parued by a seated official the keeper of the garden and lake of the palace of 
Ramoses II in the temple of Amen 

In connection with the question of the d sscmmation of Indian ideas and beliefs, 
we may here draw' attention to the view of Sir Flinders Petrie tliat the mystic 
frame of mind lof the Egyptian) was largely influenced by Indian thought during 
the Persian dynasties. The doctrine of rebirth he add*, fat cured by throwing 
all the bodily senses into abeyance and brought to pass by driving out the twelve 
inner torments by their antitheses, is evidently due to Indian influence 

The gifted author of the little volume noticed here has been credited with 
possessing the art of taking a mass of detail and £173} evolving from it a scheme 
at once bo simple and so convincing that the reader is surprised that it was never 
thought of before One has onty to glance o\ cr the contents to re'll zc the truth 
of this remark 

V S ** 


OLDEST HINDU DRAM \ • 

Manat Sansknt Texte Heft 1 Druchitutcke B ddl istischa Dr amen hexaus 
gegtben von Heinrich I vtot ns. Reimer Berlin. 1911 

One continental pub! cat on of special interest to Indologists which appeared 
nearly a decade ago has for some unaccountable reason not received that rccogm 
uon and publicity in India which the inherent ment. of the work and the epoch 
making importance of its contents demand. We allow ourselver therefore the 
privilege of inserting here a rather bdated notice of the book which is entitled 
BntekUueeke Buddutncha ptamrn (Fragments of Buddhist Dramas by I*rof 
Heinrich Lunas of the University of Bexl n. Tins werk repents the first fad 
c!e of a senes of annotated editions of Short Sansknl Tests included m the import 
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ant finds of the Prussian Turfan Expeditions. The dramas under reference, which 
arc unfortunately all fragmentary,* were found by Dr vov Le Coq in one of the 
cave temples of Ming Os by Kysyl, west of Kucha The largest fragment which is 
made up of eight or nine smaller pieces is 315 cm Iwig Though found m Turfan 
the manuscripts must hate originated in India, as is made evident by the editor 
of these fragments. Moreover in the light shed by pa Urography on their Jcnpt, 
Prof LOders feels justified in assuming that the manuscripts were written in the 
time of the Indo-Scy thian dynasty of Kushans. Not only are they the oldest Indian 
manuscripts which we possess but they contain also fragments of the oldest Hindu 
drama? preserved One of the dramas to which these fragments belong was on 
allegorical play introducing among others, the personified qualities of Buddhi, 
Dhnti and KirtU as characters. In another we have the figures of the Buddha, 
Sanputra, "Maudgalyayana and Kaundinya among the dramatis persona It is 
evident that they arc all Buddhist plays. It is interesting to note that the cnarac 
tenstic figure of the \fdushaka of the Hindu drama is not absent from these plays. 
This is not the place to enter into the complicated question of the bearing of this 
find on literary historical problems, but we may advert here very briefly to the 
specimens of Middle Indian Dialects (otherwise Praknts) which are preserved 
in these dramas A9 In the classical Hindu drama w^ have here the regular alter 
nation of Sanskrit and Prakrit dialects Here we tan again distinguish at least 
three different dialects— Saura^em Magadhi and Ardha-magadhi But the really 
important fact in this connection is that the dnlccts of lhe«c dramas represent 
older stages of the Sauraseni, Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi of the dramas hitherto 
known Accordingly Prof LOders calls them Old Sauraseni, Old Magadhi and 
Old Ardhamagadhi 

The volume contains six plates reproducing photolithographic facsimiles of the 
palm leaf fragments a9 also a transliteration of the texts in Roman characters 
The introduction is a valuable addition to our knowledge of Indian Paleography 
and Milddle Indian dialects. The author of these dramas as shown by Prof 
LOdefs in a subsequent publication, was no other than Ashvaghosha, that prodigy 
of learning who has left his mark on every branch of literature and philosophy 
which he touched We earnestly recommend this work for careful study to all 
students of the Indian drama, epigraphy and linguistics 

, EriCRAPIIlST 


THE ART OF INDIA * 

The lack of understanding of Hindu art, which until lately has been universal 
among European critics, has led many to accept the notion invented by European 
writers on Indian archeology that all that is great in the art of India is the crea 
tion of foreigners Hindu art has thus come to be regarded as a mere appendix 
of various schools of Persian, Greek and Saracenic art, and is valudd accordingly 
Mr Havelh, however, in his volume, * A Handbook of Indian Art refuses to give 
credence ter the elaborate theories of the official archeologists and suggests a new 
conception of his own He is frankly a rebel, and his handbook — which sum 
rnanzes and enlarges upon the conclusions of his earlier works — is a challenge to 
tho accepted theories on the origin, development and meaning of Hindu art. 

Mr Havell's treatment of the beginnings of Indian architecture is of special 
interest His object is, as he says, to enable the reader. 
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to perceive the intention of the builder and correlate stupa temple monastery 
palace mosque and tomb with the thought 'and life of the period to which 
they belong, rather than to classify them in a dry academic manner which 
makes the builder’s intention as unintelligible as the historians explanation 
The earliest known monuments of India represent a comparatively high state 
of development a fact which has been a stumbling block to many an archaeologist 
This fact is in some measure responsible for the general assumption that Indian 
art has a foreign origin blit at bottom lies the fallacy that the Indot- Aryans jjvcre 
dreamers who lacked constructive genius and technical skill Mr Havell shows 
that this is a very one sided view of Indo-Aryan history In his view the building 
traditions of the Indo Aryans aref not only co-eval with thear settlement in India 
but reach still further bade to the hoary past of Aryan rule in Mesopotamia The 
generations of masons who toiled on die noble stupas of Sanchi and Amaravati 
says Mr Havell were not mere imitators they drank at the fiiamd fountain a= 
the great masters of Hellas though like the latter they were heirs to a craft 
tradition of many centuries 

The adoption of stone as a building^matenal ushered in the era of imposing 
monuments such as tho^e at Sanchi where some of the sculpture is pnmitrv e 
and archaic, and some as cultured in design and accomplished in technique as 
Italian Cinquecenlo work The next important epoch in the history of Indian 
art coincides with the supremacy of the Guptas (circa 40 ajd ) This was a period 
of unusual intellectual actmty in divers fields The fine rock cut cloisters of that 
epoch reflect the spirit of the dassical age of Sanskrit poetry in the greater refine 
ment of technique^ elegance of design and carefully studied proportions Coming 
down to the Mohammedan period Mr Havell shows that the term Saracem a« 
applied to the Mohammedan architecture in Gujarath and elsewhere is a misnomer 
He admirably explains that the combination of the three schools of Rome Byzan 
tium and Persia 

working together under conditions laid down by Islamic law produced what is 
called Saracenic architecture which howe\cr had not developed into an 
independent style before Islam began to draw upon the artistic resources of 
India in the same way as it had borrowed Indian science — mathematical medi 
cinal and astronomical — to build up the schools for which Arab culture became 
famous m Europe * 

The Mogul school marks, according to Mr Havell the period of the Rcnais 
ranee of Indian architecture and he draws the following brief comparison between 
the Renaissance in India and in Europe 

The Mogul building trad tion was therefore wholly Indan only a new 
departure analogous to that of the Renaissance in Europe The Hindu builder 
threw his old structure formula: into the melting pot, and reshaped them him 
self with astonishing constructive skill in new forms of surii fantasy and vanetj 
that the European cntic accustomed to the archxological rules of the Renais- 
sance and generally profoundlj ignorant of Indian history find*' it dJTicult 
to follow them for while the Renaissance tied down the European master 
builder to narrower constructive limits than the Gothic, the changes in craft 
tradition made b> the Mohammedan conquest of India gave the Indian master 
builder a new and much wader field for his invention and skill 
The Action of Mr Havell s handbook that is devoted to sculpture captain* 
the ideas which inform the Buddhist and Hindu conceptions of the Deity and of 
divine worship as embodied m the works of different epochs. Mr Havell argues 
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that there was an original and highly developed school of figure-sculpture in Inaia 
long before the Hellenistic sculptors of the In do- Scythian court introducea into 
Buddhist art the innovation of representing the person of the Blessed One 

The third and last section of the book contains an all too brief survey of the 
different schools of Indian painting The material is admittedly scanty,) especially 
for the early penod Mr Havell traces the different schools to their origins and 
discusses the influences under which they prospered For nearly a millennium before 
the dawn of Mohammedanism, India had exercised a powerful influence on the 
art of Asia The Buddhist craftsman like the Buddhist teacher, was a nomad, 
and sowed broadcast over Asia the seeds of his art Fresco-paintings' of the Apnta 
school are found to this da> tn some of the oldest temples of Japan . and the paint 
mg on silken banners recently excavated in the sand buried cities of Chinese 
Turkestan are plainly reminiscent of Indian art 

Future historians of art will undoubtedly be obliged to follow Mr Havell s lead 
in correlating art and history with religion and psychology and making them mutu 
ally interpretative. The present writer is, in the mam in agreement with Mr 
Havell he differs from him only in details. Mr Havell is in the first place an 
artist, and m the second place an art historian. His application of Indian art is 
as genuine as his study h deep It would be unfair to demand of him an equally 
exhaustive knowledge of the literatures, philosophies and religions of India extend 
mg over a period of five or sir millenniums. The course has been admirably plan 
ned out by Mr Havell , the details must now be filled in by 9ome one more fullv 
conversant with the varied — and to a foreigner, complicated and puzzling— phases 
of Hindu life and thought 

There is, however, one aspect of Mr Havell s interpretation of Hindu art with 
which the present writer is in sharp disagreement. To Mr Havell and critics of 
his school all Indian art is the product of some sort of subjective emanation 
informed with spirituality and religiosity When Mr Havell says, for 
instance, that ‘ the pleasure-gardens of the Mohammedan dynasties had the 
religious character which runs through all Indian art, he overshoots th* mark. 
Forgetting that he has considered only the religious aspect of Hindu art, he comes 
to the erroneous conclusion that all Indian art bears a religious character As a 
matter of fact, Hindu architecture is not any more spiritual than is Greek or Gothic 
architecture. Nor is it true to say that Hindu art is the product of a yogic hypsr 
sensitive consciousness, any more than the best specimens of mediaeval Christian 
art are that 

Mr Havell holds that in Indian and perhaps all Asian art it is very rarely 
the case that any attempt at portraiture is made, as often happens in Western 
sacred art it is an ideal racial type rather than an individual that is represented ’ 
No doubt the images of the Buddha represent an ideal racial type , but does Mr 
Havell believe that either the mediaeval or modem pictures and images of Chnst 
and the Apostles are to be regarded as photographic representations ’ Mr Havell 
admits thar there is an undertone of intense realism * beneath the concep-£3I0J 
tions of Indian religious arts in an abundant evidence of the most careful study of 
nature and the most ancient of the figures, in the expressive drawing of the past 
Yet he declares that Die ideal of Greek art is athletic, that of Hindu art spiritual , 
and m support of this theory, he compares the emaciated starving Buddha with the 
healthy well fed Apollo Thus is. of course, a wholly unfair comparison With 
the Aoollo we must compare the torso of the robust and athletic Bodhisattva if 
ye aid seeking a correct perspective The truth of the matter is that when due 
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llowance is made for superficial differences in schools and epochs there is an 
® tia i identity of artistic inspiration between East and West 

^ enuai ma. > y g SuKTHANKAR . 


hinduismus. Religion und Gesellschaft im Heuticen Indien By 
Helmut von Clasenapp Kurt Wolf} Verier, Pp XV/ 505 Muencheu IW 
A very large number of books deal with Ind.a of the bygone ages with her 
nilmre and her rel gions. Few books have appeared in recent years, which deal 
TMth the society and the currents of religious thought in India of the Present day 
German readers have therefore reason to be particularly thankful for the timely 
appearance of a work which purports to throw light on some aspects of the socio 
religious life of the Indians of the present generation This work of Dr VON 
Glasenapp may however be read profitably not only by foreigners but by Indian 
students as well It is a! trite observation but it is nevertheless true that the 
familiar is hy no means that which is easily intelligible It should interest even 
Hindu readers to know the views on the structure of Hindu societj and the move 
ments of religious thought in India entertained by an intelligent, sympathetic and 
competent foreign observer For even though such an observer is handicapped by 
the disadvantage implied by the distance he has the compensating advantage of 
possess ng a certain amount of detachment, which is a very valuable asset in cn 
ticism This handsome informing and readable volume is in every sense a welcome 
addit on to the existing literature on the subject. The well chosen illustrations an 
exhaustive b bliographical appendix and the twenty page Index add appreciably to 
the value and utility of this volume 
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capital R. From this view-point, he surveys longitudinally and transversely, 
historically and soaologicaUy, all the activities of the Hindus, The brief dictum is 
a convenient maxim, but, like all generalisations of the kind, falls considerably 
short of the truth. We, for instance, refuse to accept an interpretation of the 
history of India which would explain, for example, the military expeditions of the 
armies of Chandragupta Maurya or Chandragupta Vikramaditja as “religious ' 
pilgrimages We cannot bring ourselves to believe that the Hindu treatises on 
mathematics, mediane, botany, architecture, elephant lore, archery, warfare id 
general, politics, music, dancing, rhetoric, dramaturgy, and the rest of the sixty- 
four kalas and vidyas ( including the Kamasastra ) are “religious" tractates In 
fact, we are of opinion that this oft-quoted maxim embodies but a partial truth, 
and as such is distinctly misleading, not to say mischievous With this reservation 
and caution, we recommend the volume cordially to students of Hindu Society and 
Hindu religions. 

V. S S 


Het Oudjavaanscke Bhijmapamo, mtgegeven door Dr. J Gondv (= Biblio- 
theca Javanica uitgtgeven door het Kon Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, No 7.). Bandoeng 1936 * 

By bringing out a critical edition of the Old Javanese Version of the Bhisma 
parvan, Dr J Gonda of the University of Utrecht has placed all students' of the 
Great Epic of India under very deep obligation Only eight out of the eighteen 
parvans of the Javanese Version of the Mahabharata have been (as far as it is 
commonly known) hitherto traced, namely, the Adi, Virata, Udyoga, Bhi$ma, 
A^ramavasika, Mausala, Mahaprasthamka and Svargarohana Three of these form 
ed the subject of a doctor dissertation submitted to the Leyden University, as early 
a» 1893, by Dr H C Juynboix. The Javanese Version was edited by the Doctor, 
in Roman characters, and rendered into Dutch Thirteen yea rd later (1906) the 
same scholar published the text of the Adi, also in Roman characters, with different 
readings culled from Mss. utilized for the edition Of the Old Javanese Adiparvan 
only some few episodes have been so far translated into a European language. The 
translated episodes are the Parvasamgraha, Pausya, and Amrtamanthana, the story 
cf Pank$it and the Saupanja 

The immense value of this Javanese adaptation of the Maliabharata, as distm 
guishea from other adaptations, lies in the fact that throughout the OldkJavane e 
text, there are scattered quotations from the original Sanskrit text used by the 
Javanese translator 

These quotations culled from the Javanese adaptation of the Adiparvan and 
the Virataparvan were studied in connection with the work of the Critical Edition 
cf the Mahabharata published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute For 
ready reference a complete list of these excerpts has been given in Appendices of 
the two published volumes of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, where the 
Javanese readings have been compared with those of other important published 
editions of these two parvans. This comparative study of the Javanese readings 
has been not without interest It shows that when the Javanese Version was com- 
piled (namely, ca. 1000 ad) {2} both the recensions of the Mahabharata— the 
Northern and the Southern — were in existence The Javanese Adiparvan was found 
to be almost entirely free from any specific Southern additions. The Javanese 
Virataparvan, on the other hand, goes back to a mixed source, a conflated text, 
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an exemplar which had tned to combine Northern and Southern features in fact, 
e an pgjjy prototype of the future KumbaLonam Edition, specimens il which are) to 
be found mostly in the Telugu Version of the Mahabharata The Udyogaparvan 
winch is now being edited for the Institute by Prof Dr Sushil Rumsr De of 
Dacca University and of which the first fascicule ( — fasacule 9 of the entire edi- 
tion) has just been published shows again a purer tradition The source of the 
Javanese Udyogaparvan according to Dr De is the Northern Recension, for (as 
be has pointed out in the Editorial Note to the Udyogaparvan fascicule), while 
we find tin the Javanese adaptation] citation of an additional passage belonging 
to the Northern tradition there is not a =5ngle passage in the Javanese Version 
which can be traced to the characteristic Southern additions The readings adopt 
cd in the Critical Edition of the Udyogaparvan on independent grounds, are 
happily confirmed by the Javanese extracts supplied by Dr Juysboli 

We next come to the Bhismaparvan One of the sections of this parvan has 
been already cursorily compared with the published Sanskrit Versions. Dr Gonda 
who has earned out the comparison writes that the! Javanese Version is not an 
adaptation of a Sanskrit text which is identical or nearly identical with the printed 
editions It differs from the texts much more than these tests depart from 

each other (Ttjdsclmll 1933, 38) 

The Javanese Version of the Bhagavadgita can claim not unnaturally more mi 
portance for itself on account of the interest which intrinsically attaches to this 
Gospel of Modem Hinduism. A large number of variants occurring in the 
Old Javanese Bhagavadgita have already been published and discussed by Prof 
F O Schrader in the Introduction to his edition of the Kasmin Recension of the 
Bhagavadgita (Stuttgart 1930) Schrader tnes to make £3} capital out of the 
fact that the Old— Javanese Version docs not contain anything corresponding ap- 
proximately to llie portion of the Gita text which has uniformly been declared by 
German scholars to be an interpolation but wc do not think much of this argumen 
Him ex stltnho The Old Javanese Version is admittedly an abridgement, and it 
it difficult to say from cursory local comparisons, what motives may precisely 
have induced the adapter or adapters to accept certain portion? and reject others 
There arc numerous abridgements of the Bhagavadgita in existence and as is to 
b- expected no two of them agree with each other, even approximately, as regards 
what they retain and what they omit of the original The Song Celestial is a 
d fhcult work, its baffling difficulty lies in it? deceptive simplicity It appeal' 
to different people in entirely dfferent way?, and each adapter retains as much as 
he can dearly comprehend and considers helpful But this is not the place to 
pinsuc tht? difficult question further and to examine it in all its ramifications. 

Wc liavc already given expression above to our gratitude to Dr Gondv for 
publishing this important Javanese text, the lack of which has been keenly felt 
by students of the Mahobharata. W e would add here that wc should be fmmeasur 
ably more indebted to him if he would take the trouble to bring the published 
text withm the rcadi of the average Aholar by publishing a literal translation of 
the 0*d Javanese text into a more widely understood language, because, as Dr 
GonDa has lnmsdf pointed out elsewhere *" it Is necessary to study the cirtire Old 
Javanese text, and not only the Sansknl quotations which latter is all that has 
**> far been util red by scholars outnde that fortunate cukle of the ihle who ran 
lastly bead of being ab’e to read ard understand the language of the people of 
Java of a thousand years ago 


V. a StKTHASKXJ! 
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The Nclakatekfanaralnakcsa of Sagaranandm Edited by MYLES Dnxov Lecturer 
in Comparative Philology and Sanskrit University College Dublin Vol I 
Text. Oxford University Press London Humphrey M Iford 1937 Pages 
>xx + 147 Price 15 shillings.* 

We cardinally welcome this extremely well got up edtlto pnnceps of an interesting 
and important treatise on Indian dramaturgy prepared from a Devanagan copy of 
the only r extant Ms. of the work discovered in Nepal in 192'’ by the late Professor 
SYLVAIN L£vi According to the learned editor the Na{akalaksanaratnakosa (NL ) 
may be as early’ as the thirteenth century but the inferior date adopted by him i» 
ad 1613 a difference of nearly four centuries But this gap might have been easily 
reduced The French savant who discovered the MS had already pointed out 
(Journal Astattque xciu 210) that the text was actually quoted by Rayamukuta in an 
unpublished commentary on the Amarakosa written in A.D 1431 and it ought to 
be possible to verify the«e data from MSS of Rayamukuta s work, which are extant 
This would give us an inferior date for the wo’k much h gher than ad 1613 whicn 
is o\ercautiously adopted by Dillos especially as, accord ng to Smxrv L£vr the 
original paml leaf MS preserved m Nepal appears to date from the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries. Vie trust some one who has access to a complete MS of 
Rayamukutas work w 11 take the trouble to \enfy the quotation and settle the po nt. 

The great importance of this work on Indian dramaturgy may be judged from 
the fact that the author quotes by name ten anaent authors and about one hundred 
old Sanskrit dramas many of which were h therto quite unknown or only imper 
fectly known Of special interest is the reference to the Svapnavasavadatta (presu 
nwbly of Bhasa), a £2} drama which has been the centre of funous controversy In 
recent times. On p 51 of our edition we have now the extract from the prologue of 
a Svapnavasavadatta which illustrates a device by wh ch the transit on from the 
preliminaries to the main action of the play is ach eved and a character is introduc 
ed. Unfortunately the prologue of our play is worded slightly d ffcrently But the 
same elements are present in both the stage d rector the he no tage a d perwl 
(utsarana) of the crowd behind the scenes entrance of Yaugandharayapa in the 
crowd wh ch is be ng dispersed by PadmavaU s men I\ e may therefore safely assume 
— as we have already pointed out elsewhere (JBBRAS NS 1 127 fl)— that though 
the Trivandrum play is not identical with the drama known to and quoted from by 
Sagaranand n, it does not differ from the latter v ery cons derably the two are ne3r 
enough to be styled different recensions of the well known drama by Bhasa a fact 
which at once authenticates the interesting 1 ttle play discov ered and pub! shed by the 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati Shastrj It is needless to point out that it is far 
more rational to assume the existence of two d fferent versions of one and the same 
Svapnavasavadatta by Bhasa than to assume the existence of two different Bhasas as 
the authors of the two different Svapnavusavadattas. However the d ccussron has 
now unfortunately reached the stage of dogmatic controversy and it » extremely 
uni kely that ev en the most palert proofs adduced to prov e the authenticity of our 
Svapnavasavadatta will induce the anti Bha»ites " to revise their opinions and to 
re-onent their Ideas w h ch hav e now crystal! zed once for all 

To return to our ed uon of the NL, «e may draw attention to the excellent typo- 
graphical arrangements of the text the termini Itehnta which are illustrated by the 
author have been carefully underlined, and the ala turns have been w rely pnnted 
in small type {3} —devices whch improve vuiblty and facif late reference. The 
numbering of the 1 nes of the text and the references to the extract* and quotation* 
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. . mstead in opposite margins which would have avoided their inter 

had th T. S a minor blemish Pmlessor Dillon desetv« 

fere nee w - of ga^nt literature for his conscientious labours in 

a c“!Sl e d,t,on ol this important lreat.se on Ind.an drama The value 
oFu« edition is enhanced by the Pratika Index (covering eight pages), the Index 
quotations Iron, the Na t ya=asta Index of Idles and finally the Index of an 
fhors. which accompany the text edition and facilitate its study The editor promts 
es (Preface P x) to publish a translation of the text with explanatory notes and 
an introduction discussing the NL in relaion to other works on Indian drama in a 
separate volume We shall look forward eagerly to the appearance of the second 
volume of this excellent publication 

V S StlKTHANKAR 


Verse Index to the Bhagvadgita Plada Index Compiled by Dr \Y Kirfel 
P rofessor at the University Bonn Pages 45 Otto Harrassowitz Leipzig 1938 * 
Many have been the atttempts to interpret the Gita since the time of the 
great Acarya Samkara and before his time The most important among the Euro 
pean essays have been those by Garbe and Otto Professor Kirfel felt that the 
attempts of Prof Garbe and Prof Otto to interpret the present form of the Gita 
seem to be unsatisfactory (Preface) and we agTee with him He came then to 
the conclusion that in discussing the problem of itsf origin and its hpothetical 
interpolations we mu&t compare its texts and its stanzas with those of other works 
of Indian literature As a necessary and practical help m such an independent 
and unbiassed investigation of the question, he had prepared an alphabetical pada 
index to the Bhagvadgila It was a happy thought of his to publish the index he 
had prepared for hid own use Thanks to the zeal and enterprise of Herr Otto 
Harrassowitz of Leipzig, whose well known firm has more than thirty important 
Indological publications to its credit we have at last a Verse-Index to the Bhagn 
vadgita Prof Kirfel has filled up a gap left by the appalling apathy of Indians 
towards their magnificent literary heritage a heritage of which any nation might 
just be proud It id to be hoped that some Indian scholars will at last wake up to 
th* necessity of preparing at long ladt a complete Index Vaborum ol? this crest 
ie\\el of Indian literature, art index in which every occurrence of eveiy inflected 
and umnflected word and every grammatical form will be separately indexed and 
cited as in Grassmann s WoTterbuch to the Rigieda These indexes are mere tools 
no doubt , but tools are indispensable if you want to do some difficult and high 
class work Works ducfi as these are definitely worth publication because they are 
really of some use to the public whereas many of the fatuous and sentimental 
ebullitions of inexperienced writers on the Gita which ha\e been springing up 
regularly like mushrooms, m season and out of season — can hardly be of much 
use even to the authors of those lucubrations themsehes 

£2} The index of Prof Kirfel is based on the Vulgate text of the Gita but 
the tariae leettones of the Anan dash ram edition and of Prof Schraders edition 
of the hash mm \ersion have also been noted which is a distinct advantage 

Me offer our cordial thanks to the author as well as to the publishers of the 
Verse Index It is an extremely useful addition to Gita literature as well as to the 
MahSbharata literature 

V S StlKTUANkAR 
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The Mahabhatala, Analysis and Index By Edward P Rice Humphrey Milford 
Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. xvi + 112. (Pnco Rs. 5 ) * 

The MahSbharata is much more than an epic Story' of the heroic age of 
Ancient India/’ os the Rev Mr Rice has well remarked in the short but interest- 
ing Preface to this little bode , *' it is a vast repository’ of Hindu traditional lore, 
philosophy and legend It is accepted as an authoritative smith by a hundred 
million followers of Erahmamcal tradition In it haie been incorporated exten 
sive treaties on law, philosophy, religion and custom, together with numerous epi- 
sodes, legends and discussions— amounting m all to four fifths of its bulk It 
(hidosca to us an age-long quest, made by a religiously minded people, for a solu- 
tion of the perennial problems of the human race with regard to the relation of 
man to the seen and unseen Unnerve, death and the hereafter, sm and sorrow, 
the standards of conduct, and the way to eternal bliss ” A knowledge of the re- 
sults of this quest is essential for any adequate comprehension of the morals and 
religious ideals of the Indians, Tins is the thought that has led — and rightly led— 
the Rev Mr Rice towards the Great Epic of India 

The MahabhSnta has often been described, and justly, as a “jungle" of infor- 
mation Mr Rices Analysis and Index of its contents is an attempt — as he says 
— to provide “ a map of this jungle— a plan of paths and byways through it, which 
shall make its contents easily accessible" And we have no hesitation In endorsing 
the opinion of Professor L. D Barnett, expressed in ha short Foreword to the 
book under review, that Mr Rice's Analysis and Index will prove immensely useful 
to students of the MahSbharata. 

Mr Rice would have been greatly helped in hi» work had he made use of 
Professor Hermann Jacobis Inhaltsavgabe (published as long ago as 1903), which 
is a far more complete and far {316} more accurate summary of the Mahabharata, 
but Mr. Rice fas he tells us himself in his Preface) had no knowledge of Pro- 
fessor Jaqobi s work till he had made some progress with hi3 own attempt. Even 
so Mr Rice could have, with advantage, made greater use of it 

When drawing up the Index, Mr Rice would likewise have been considerably 
helped by the late Professor S Sorensen s elaborate Index to the Names in the 
Mahabharata (London, J925), comprising over 800 pp. (large quarto) Mr Rice 
appears to have had no knowledge of this work whatsoev er, as he does not mention 
it even ;n hisf little bcok 

Mr Rice has done his work well on the whole, but there are a few inconsis 
tencies and inaccuracies, especially in the spelling of Sanskrit words, mistakes which 
are likely to confuse or mislead thode users of his Analysis who do not know how 
these words are pronounced The Sanskrit q for example, is correctly transcribed 
by i a in the initial position (cf Index under v) but in other position^ although 
there is no difference in the pronunciation of the sound, the old spelling with w 
has frequently crept in , for example, in AJwms ip. 22), Dwaravah (pp 14 twice, 

79 etc ), Dwaitavana (pp 18 twice, 24 etc ) All these names are again spelt 
correctly (with v) in the Index, in the preparation of which Mr Rice had pro- 
bably taken the help of Jacobi's Inkaltsangabe, mentioned above 

Other errors of transcription are p 13 Vidiiro gam an a parva , p 14 Outran 
gada (for °gada), p 15 Sabha krtya, p. 21 Lopamudra, p 22 Ashtavakra, p 32 
Upalava for (Upalavya), p. 46 Atshtkaparva p. 56 Suka, p 84 Bhartsta Savitp 
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are however minor blemishes, and any Sanskntist (the writer for one) 

be glad to help Mr Rice out by revising the spelling of Sanskrit 
words in the event of a second edition being called for as we fervently hope it will he 
We may draw attention to some other errors of a more venous nature which 
hould have been avoided By some strange lapse of memory Mr Rice calls 
Sunakft a king (pP 5 and 7) when he was in fact, a very well known Brahman 
r ? i a Kulapati in fact an ascetic dwelling in Jit sacred Naimisa forest ' P 11 
Kppas sister was Kppi not Kppa 

ating the original Sanskrit names of the sub-parvans Mr RICE 
has given in parenthesis -shat appears to be at first svgbt a translation of these 
Sanskrit words , but «=ometimefi these parenthetical additions are quite irrelevant 
not to say erratic — P 14 Haravaharanet is not the capture of the captor but 
the bringing of the dowry — P 29 Samaya palana is not a wrestling match but 
the observance of the compact (viz to remain incognito during the last year of 
the exile) — P 3,1 Yonasandln is not a council to decide peace or war but the 
interval between the missions. P 40 Narayatas tra-anoksha is not the neutraliza 
tion of the Narayapa weapon but the release or discharge of that magical weapon — 
P 47 Jalapradanika i s not the reconciliation of Dhptarashtra and the Paijdavas 
but offering of water lbation (as part of the funeral ceremony) 

In the summary of adhy 132-133 of the Adi it is said that Arjuna cruelly 
rid himself of a Nishada rival but it may be pointed out that in the original 
no cruelty » implied on the part of Arjuna it s as Acarya Drona who asked for 
the thumb of the right hand of the Ni$ada pnnee Ekalawa and got it incapacitat 
ing tkalavya for life Extreme caution is necessary in making a summary 

Of the two Indices which the book contains I have already referred to one 
the Index of Names. The other Index is far more Important the Index of Sub 
jects. Here Mr Rice is all but a pioneer the only other attempt being again that 
ol Proi&sor Jacobi who at the end of hs ItthaKsangabe has devoted a little 
over a page to it. Jacobi s Kurzes Sachregister contains the following ten main 
headings with some sub-divisions (1) Philosophical (2) Cosmological! (3) Caste 
(4) Asramas (5) Women (6) Religion (7) Morality (8) Dharma, (9) Niti 
and (10) Literary Mr Rice has added some more headings and has introduced 
many new sub-divisions Mr Rices main rubrics are as follows (1) the Rea 
tion of Man to the Matenal and Spiritual Universe (2) Conception:, of Deity 
<3) Worship and Religious Rites (4) Sacrifices (5) Death and the Hereafter 
(6) Ethical Teaching (7) Problems of Lije (8) Women Mamage Parenthood 
t9) the Four Castes (10) the Four Airamas (Jl) King £3 18} craft (12) 
Warfare (13) the Matenal Universe (14) Chronology and History and (15) 
Literary 

This is unquestionably the most ■aluable part of Mr Rices work and all 
Sanskntists will feel grateful to him for it. Everyone realizes and admits that a 
subject index to the Mbh is an essential prerequisite for a cntical study of the 
Great Epic but no one has had the necessary leisure and patience to index systc 
maticallj all the heterogenous subjects dealt with in those 100000 stanzas. If 
properly made a complete (or nearly complete) Index of this kind might easily 
require for itself a book larger than Mr Rices but ue must be grateful for 
what we now posses-t 

The book was not compiled for the consumption of the scholar qua scholar 
Mr Ricr s idea was to introduce and popularize among his countrymen the study 
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of the Great Fpic of the Indian people and pave the way for bringing about a 
belter understand ng of cacti other s ideas and ideal*— a laudable object m itself 
'o ire mut not be loo exacting and Captious in our criticism of mmutuc We 
«hall therefore close this short notice b> express ng the hope that the book v\ Jl 
have a wide arcuhlion and will soon see a second cd t on whch will give Mr 
Rice an opportunity to remove some of the mnor blemishes po nted out above 
and to increase further the usefulness of the boos by add ng some new titles and 
re'ercnccs to ha excellent subject index. He will then surcl> earn the merit of 
laving made a solid contribution to Mahubharata stud es. 

V S SUKTlIANKAR. 



IN MEMORIAM 

PROFESSOR MORITZ WINTERNITZ (1863 1937)* 

The world of Indologtcal studies has suffered a great and irreparable loss 
in the passing away of Professor Dr Montz Winternitz of the University 
of Prag This Institute has cause to deplore the sudden and premature death 
of the late lamented scholar perhaps more than any similar institution in 
India Profes c or Winternitz was not merely an Honorary Member of the 
Institute, but also an active member of the Mahabharata Editorial Board 
anu of the Mahabharata Board of Referees His relations with the Insti 
tute were indeed never of a purely formal and nominal character but 
they were appreciably strengthened m 1919 when the Institute undertook 
the work of preparing a Critical Edition of the Mahabharata In this con 
nection Professor Winternitz gave the young and inexperienced organizers 
of the scheme much sound advice and very cordial encouragement and =ub 
^quently from time to time rendered the Institute especially valuable ser 
\ices in connection with the Institutes monumental project of preparing this 
critical edition 

His services to the cause of Mahabharata studies m general have been 
indeed of a striking and memorable character and dese!rve to be recorded 
fully in the Annals of this Institute 

There is perhaps no 'scholar who had studied and pondered over the 
Mahabharata problems longer and at the same time written agitated and 
worked for a critical edition of our Great Epic more energetically than Pro 
lessor Winternitz He appears to have begun Ins scholar s career by writ 
ing a paper on a subject connefcted directly with the Mahabharata. It was 
a critical review of Holtzmann s Grammatisches bus dem Mahabharata 
published in the Oesterretchische Monatsschnft fur den Orient (1884 85) 
In 1897 he contributed a paper of about 50 pages to the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society entitled Notes on the Mahabharata which is m fact a 
very detailed review of Dahlmann s Das Mahabharata als Epos ttnd Rechls 
buck (Berlin 1895) In the same year at the session of the International 
Congress of Orientalists at Pans, he first drew attention of scholars to the 
importance of £314} South Indian MSS for the restoration of a critical 
text of the Great Epic of India Even at that time he pointed out that for 
all critical and historical researches the current printed editions of the epic 
were altogether insufficient and that a critical edition of the Mahabharata 
was a conditio sine qua non of all Mahabharata research In tlie following 
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.mental history of Indian Literature (German Version), the only com 
m °hensive and authoritative book on the subject which devote nearly 150 
Pre es to the Mahabharata and still remains the most reliable general account 
of^our Great Epic Besides containing an accurate summary of the epic 
<toiy, the volume contains the considered views of the author on the interest 
“ ng question of the beginnings of epic poetry in India, and a detailed discus 
=ion of the question of the age and history of the Mahabharata It may ato 
be noted that this is the only work which gives a complete, systematic and 
impartial account of the progress of Mahabharata studies during the last 
hundred years with exhaustive bibihography and exemplary thoroughness, 
and as such is indispensable to every serious student of the Mahabharata 
In 1910 he published a review of Sorensen's Index to the Names tn the 
Mahabharata (parts I IV) in ZDMG (64 241 243) Then for about five 
years from 1911-1915, Professor Winternitz appears not to have published 
anything about the Mahabharata This interval he seems to have devoted 
to his private studies of the) Sabhaparvan the book assigned to him in the 
scheme of the International Association of Academies for a critical edition 
of the Mahabharata As a bi product of these studies may be regarded his 
short paper, £316} “Mahabharata II 68 41 ff, and Bhasa’s Dutavakya ’ 
in Festschuft E Kuhn (1916), which was followed m 1917 by a review of 
Hopkins’ Epic Mythology, which had appeared in 1915 The bnef regime 
of mutual hate, disorder and vandalism prevailing in Europe during the 
Great War gave its quietus to this international project among others , the* 
undertaking of the Associated Academies was silently abandoned m the years 
that followed the war That was a great disappointment to WINTERNITZ 
The end of the war marked however, the beginning of a new project 
of preparing a critical edition of the Mahabharata this time in India 
This Institute, making a fresh start, enthusiastically undertook the work in 
1919, aa a national undertaking— a venture cordially welcomed by Professor 
Winternitz, for he saw in it a fresh promise of the fulfilment of his dreams 
which had been ruthlessly shattered by the cruel war In 1922, when Win 
ternitz came to India he took the earliest opportunity to visit the Institute 
and to see for himself the work of the Mahabharata Department of this 
Institute which had already made some progress. On the 20th of Nov cm 
ber 1922, he delivered an address at the Institute, which contains a succinct 
account of what had been done and planned in Europe, and expressed tlie 
fervent hope that" ways and means could be found for the collaboration of 
Indian and Western scholars in the new project ( Annals , 1922 23 pp 145 
152) When he went to Santmiketan he taught the students there htnv to 
collate Mahabharata MSS and ultimately establislied there a collation centre 
for the collation of Bengali MSS of the Mahabharata which is even now 
doing excellent work under the supervision of the Principal of the Visva 
bharnti In 1921 he contributed 3 paper entitled "The Mahubhanta " to 
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the Visvabharalt Quarterly in connection with the work he had been doing 
at Santmiketan In the same year he appears to have read a paper con 
taming a report on the Institutes edition before the German Conference of 
Orientalists at Munchcn Later in the same year (1924) he published in 
the Annals of this Institute, a very detailed review’ of the late Mr Utgikvrs 
tentative edition of the Virataparvan containing a frank criticism of the 
work as well as many valuable suggestions for improvement When the 
Mahabharata Department of £317} the Institute was reorganized in 1925 
Professor Wintermtz vias made a member of the Honorary Board of 
Referees and aI«o a member of the Mahabharata Editonal Board As such 
in 1928 he read a paper at the WHth International Congress of Oriental 
ists held at Oxford on the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, drawing 
attention of the delegates to the important work the Institute was doing in 
connection with its critical edition A discussion was opened by Gcheimrat 
Professor DC H Luders who moved three resolutions regarding the liKi 
tutes edition as well as regarding the disposal of the collations made, and 
funds collected for the European edition These resolutions, which were 
seconded by Professor Winternitz were unanimously adopted by the Indian 
Section of the Congress The paper read by Professor Winternitz was 
subsequently published m the first issue of the Indologtea Pragctisia (1029) 
the journal founded by Professor Winternitz There he declared that after 
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Ho rend a considerable portion of the Adiparvan (according to the 
Criucal Edition) with his pupils in the Indologischcs Seminar at Prag, to 
initiate them into the mysteries of Indian textual criticism From the notes 
made by him for thc^c lectures, he published in these Annals (1934) the 
la^t important paper he wrote on the Malubharata, which is an appreciation 
of the first volume of the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan completed in 
1933 In the volume of essays presented to him by his pupils, friends and 
admirers (Ftstschnjt Moritz Wtn(ermtz), there were two Mahabharata 
articles, written no doubt with the full knowledge that they would be warmly 
welcomed by Professor Winternitz the one by Dr Hermann Weller of 
3 Qbingen University, on the Textual Criticism of the Mahabharata , the 
other by Prof F Otto Sciirader of Kiel University on the Recensions of 
the Bhagavadglta Latterly his onerous duties as Professor of Indology in 
the German University of Prag as well as his failing health had prevented 
Professor Winternitz from devoting much time to a «crious study of the 
Sabhaparvan which he had undertaken to edit for the Institute a study 
which was suddenly and prematurely terminated by the ruthless hand of 
Time. But even m 1936, when the Raja Sahcb of Auridh his colleague on 
the Mahabharata Editorial Board visited him m Prag Professor Winternitz 
was very optimistic and full of buoyant hope of being able to complete the 
Sabhaparvan m a year or two Alas, that was not to be ' 

A certain amount of pathetic interest attaches to the letter reproduced 
below, which was penned by the deceased scholar on the 8th January last, — 
probably the last letter written by him » — and forwarded after his lamentable 
death by his daughter in law, Frau Dr Anna Winternitz It is a tragic 
piece of evidence of the fact that Mahabharata problems occupied his 
thoughts to the very last day of his life ' Here is the letter 

£319} January Slh 1937 

My dear Dr Sukthankar 

s Many thanks for kindly sending me a copy of the reprint of your Epic 
Studies VI The Bhrgus and the Bharata I have now read it and found it 
of intrinsic interest It 13 truly astonishing and has not occurred to me 
before, that the Bhargava material was represented in the Mahabharata to such 
an extent as you show it to be Your hypothesis that our Mahabharata 
received its present form with its masses of Bhargava material, and the 
admixture of Dharma and Niti material by a Diaskeuasis of the epic under 
very strong and direct Bhargava influence at some time or other 1 (if we could 
only know at which time*), seems to me plausible enough Your thesis is 
strengthened \ ery much by the parallel of the Manusmjti I should, however, 
underline what you say about further additions being made after the 
Bhargava diaskeuasis The great mass of what I have called Ascetic Litera 
turn” (see my lecture in Some Problems of Indian literature , p 21 ff) 
which is nearer to Jaina and Buddhist than to Brahmamc lore and ethics 
and which lays so much stress on Ahiqisa and also some of the philosophical 
sections, must have come into the Epic through other channels. Surely th»> 
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feat of Bhargava Rama filling five lakes with blood by exterminating the 
K$atnya race thnce seven times (repeated ten times ') cannot by any means 
be brought into accord with the doctrine of AhnpsS 

Thinking of the words, * Da wird sich manches Ratsel losen und manches 
Ratsel knupft adi auch“, I hope you will continue, in your excellent Epic 
Studies,” to solve many a riddle of the Great EpiC of India 

I am, with land regards. 
Yours sincerely 
M WINTERNITZ 

PS I am very sorry to have to inform you that my father in law Prof 
Winternitz passed away this night in consequence of a new attack of his 
heart-disease. 

Yours faithfully 
Dr Anna WINTERNITZ 

For more than fifty years, continuously, Prof Winternitz took active 
interest in MaliabhSrata studies and in the MahabhSrata problem, contri 
butmg himself in a great measure to the! elucidation of some of them, both 
theoretically and practically— a record of deep and sustained interest m the 
Great Epic of India, difficult to be matched in India itself ' 

[320} His Mahabharata researches constituted but a small fraction of 
the multifarious intellectual activities of this broad minded and versatile 
scholar It remains for others, who stood nearer to him and who knew him 
more intimately, to speak at length on the labours of Professor Winternitz 
m the several fields he graced Here we merely record our deep gratitude 
to him for his manifold services to the cause of Mahabharata studies as also 
our profound sorrow upon the untimely death of an honoured member of 
our Institute, and of our esteemed collaborator m the stupendous work, to 
the completion of which the Institute is pledged 
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the position of LINGUISTIC STUDIES IN INDIA* 


I am very grateful to you indeed for the honour you have done me by 
electing me to preside over tne Philological Section of this august Conference 
But I do not think, if you will pardon my saying so, that the choice of the 
present sectional president has been either exceptionally wise or happy The 
fact is that in recent years my preoccupation with our Mahabharata work 
has divorced me more and more from this fascinating but difficult subject 
and I have been devoting less and less of my time to any intensive study of 
it In spite of this outward divorce, however, I will confess, I have always 
preserved a soft comer in my heart for my first love. Comparative Grammar 
and that must be my excuse for the few remarks that I shall now proceed 
to make on the subject of this Section 

If now, gentlemen instead of treating you to a technical discussion of 
some abstruse linguistic problem or giving you merely a list or summary of 
linguistic works or pajiers which have appeared during the last two or three 
years and which you can get from booksellers catalogues I offer you some 
observations of common interest on the subject of linguistics in general and 
Indian linguistics in particular, I trust they will not be unwelcome to you 
Language, as you all know, plays an immense role m our life — in the 
life of an individual of a country and of a nation— how great, it is really 
difficult to estimate. Language is the foundation of this Conference. With 
out a language you will realize even this address which I am now delivering 
about it would have been impossible Perhaps it is just because of this very 
familiarity and its all pervasiveness that we rarely observe it taking it for 
granted as we do breathing or walking Furthermore the effects of language 
are quite remarkable and include much of what distinguishes man from 
animals. Nevertheless, it may be noted language as <uch has no recognized 
place in our general programme of education or in the speculations of the 
average modem philosopher However, none but those who shut their eyes 
to the liasty readaptation to totally new circumstances which the human nee 
has been blindly endeavouring to achieve during the last decade or two can 
pretend that there is no need to examine critically the most important of all 
the instruments of ci nitration 

Wc Indians. I am proud to <ay, have the unique merit and distinction 
which is indeed very great in the history of civilization, of having realized at 
an early date, the importance of linguistic studies and applied our innate re* 
flcctive nature and speculative spint to observing the facts of language 

•The tar of Pr«derl«J Addrm to the Unpttntc Section of the Ten'll All 
Irxlj Oiental Cor'erenc* nt Tirapau (1910) \Bkiiai\ya 1 Uya Z23Z5 ) 
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125] Paijmi comes to abrupt end and PatafijaUs interest lies mainly m 
showing how to interpret the Sutras of Pan mi so that they involve no con 
tradition or deficiency His work is but a product of scholastic activity 
with only distant kinship to that divine spark which is necessary for creative 
work We might almost say that our grammatical achievements begin and 
end with Paijini This is of coure only a partial truth like most other 
truths For P&mni did not m any complete 'en^e create Sanskrit grammar 
Generations of labour must have preceded the composition of the oldest 
treatise that has come down to us And we have, as a matter of fact the 
Prattsakhyas the Nig/icnfu and the Nuukta of Yaska not to speak of the 
*tray grammatical speculations and allusions embedded in the Brahmatias 
some of which must be earlier than P&nmi But even these put together do 
not make up the whole of Sanskrit grammar 

While we must deplore our lack of knowledge of the early history of 
Indian grammar I do not know m what terms to describe the woeful neglect 
of the subject in mediaeval and modem time« The lack of interest in the 
'ubject has m recent years been «o appalling that even so beautiful a work 
is the Mohabhasya of Patanjali which is surely one of the most magnificent 
‘specimens of the polished and vivid Sansknt pro c — I think the best that we 
possess as far as classical Sanskrit goes— containing a deal of information on 
subjects other than the technicalities of Piujmean grammar written in a lively 
style combined with much real humour— even this precious work of Indnn 
antiquity owing to its being labelled a grammatical treatise, has almost be 
come an ornament of the book«hclf Therefore the disinterested labours of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Vawiden Shastri AbhVAnkar in giving us an nccuntc 
Marathi rendering of this important work which I believe is the first trans- 
lation of the book in a living language merits the highest praise and the 
learned translator and expounder of the Mahubhnsya deserves the most 
grateful thanks of all Indologists. 

Our appalling lack of knowledge regarding the Middle Indian languages 
and dialects m contradistinction to the atxmchnce of information for the 
still earlier period is no doubt to be traced to that unreasonable contempt 
which is often felt and «ometimes even freely expressed— not merely in India 
but througlrout the world— by speakers of the high standard language for 
provincial standard and tub standard types of «pc«h 

The information given by our Prakrit grammars is «o meagre that what 
the names Ardharrsigadhl Pai^iicI and Apabhrarhka mentioned by PnVnt 
grammarians exactly mean exactly wticrc when and by whom thr*c laog 
timers or dnjccts were f «oken h now largely a matter for speculation. AH 
that the Indian grammarians have to say about them amounts to n brief 
and umatn factory list of particulars «n which these dialects Ai n tx fmra *>»m 
knt- The Aj’&fAy^yf of Ptnird describes with meticulous ca r e every irfkc 
pon. demotion and competition and every usage of its aatlior • 
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speech, with a precision which is phenomenal No other language to this 
day, it has been said, has been so perfectly described What a sad contrast 
{26J is presented, on the other hand, by our extant Prakrit grammars, such as 
those of Vararuci, Markapdeya Hemacandra and others, where whole dia- 
lects are disposed of in a few cryptic words, whose precise meaning even is 
not now easy to ascertain without drawing in the aid of commentaries and 
sub-commentaries 

The twilight of Praknt grammar becomes complete and impenetrable 
darkness Ivea we reach fee penod of fee tertiary d&tecte of Ir.fea Language 
study, in the sense of language research, seems to hare, for some reason 
hard to imagine, completely lost interest And no serious attempt was made 
m India to study systematically, from a grammatical standpoint, the early 
phases of our modern Indian languages We hare dnfted far away from 
the ambitious achievements of our ancestors and not even known that we 
hare done so 

The mist which overhangs the mystery of our languages m the tertiary 
period is now, after centuries of apathy and inertia, bang fitfully lifted un 
der the influence of the stimulating contact with European sarants to whom 
we must be grateful for giring a new' direction to our studies The frn-t 
scientific grammar of Marathi to be written was by a French philologist. 
M Jules Bloch, ol the Umrersity of Pans, which is still a standard work 
on the subject Since the publication of that work, however, a number of 
Indian scholars hare come forward to shoulder the burden and carry for- 
ward linguistic research in India Pre eminent among these is undoubted!) 
my learned fnend Dr Sumti Kumar Chatterji. of the University of Calcutta, 
a scholar with an international reputation, who is carrying aloft the banner 
of Indian linguistics and in whom are centred our hopes for the renaissance of 
linguistic studies in India. Excellent work is bang done m the North, 
silently but enthusiastically and effectively, by Dr Siddhe«hwar Varva, a 
former President of this Section of our Conference, whose penetrating re- 
searches have been shedding welcome light on the present condition and 
past history of little known Northern dialects. These are our stalwarts But 
praiseworthy work is bang dpnc also by men who have come later in the 
field, t» Dr B. Saksena and by L. V Ramaswamy Aiiar who have cn 
nehed the literature on the subject of Indian linguistics by their contnbu 
tions m the shape of books and papers of considerable merit There are 
not wanting neophytes who have shown promise but who hare yet to win 
their «purs. But this is not enough In order to cope with the enormous 
mass of work to be done and to make up for leeway, many more nen mu«t 
take up linguistic stud) m India, which must be al«o earned on more \igtv 
rously and in yet wider fields, if we are to reclaim <ome of the glory for 
which our forefathers are justly famed 

India affords nch— nay, unique — opportun.il cs for linguistic work of the 
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highest order. India is w fact an extraordinary rich mine of linguistic re- 
search waiting to be worked up It is m> belie/— but I am open to corrcc 
tj on —tint the Indian languages arc the only system of languages m tic 
world which lias a continuous and more or less dearly documented history 
073 extending over nearly <1000 year* This is certainly true within the Indo- 
Genname famd>. and it is probably true in relation to any other family of 
languages This continuity of documents belonging to the Indian speech 
it is needless to point out, is n factor of capita! importance, affording unique 
opportunities for the study of the life history of a large number of related 
languages but it is also of importance for the study of linguistic problems 
m general And who is better equipped, by nature and by tradition, to 
undertake these studies than we ourselves’ 

We Indians of the present generation arc however so conservative — and 
I may even say, intellectually so inert and slothful— that it never even occurs 
to any one of us to study any language outside our special, hallowed system 
of languages . even the English language, whidi everyone now a way’s almost 
compulsorily studies, belongs of course to our own system I find it truly 
remarkable that in a civilized and highly cultured country like this out of 
the tens of thousands of young men passing annually through the different 
Indian Universities, there is a very inconsiderable fraction of students who 
take up for study anything but a language belonging to their special hnguis 
tic group A Hindu, at least in Western India, thougli he is constantly 
brought into the closest contact with Muslims, would ordinarily no more 
think of studying seriously Arabic or Persian, than he would think of learn- 
ing the language, say r , of the Hottentots or the Eskimos There is a reciprocal 
lack of interest commonly exhibited by Muslims in India in the study of 
Sanskntic languages. Tins, I think is not due wholly to any racial or cultural 
antagonism It is just lack of interest This is proved, it seems to me, by 
the fact that we Indians — at least the inhabitants of Western India- present 
the same attitude to the Zoroastnan literature and religion which are akin 
to the ancient Indian in many respects and which are free from racio political 
conflict associations and yet fail to interest those Indians who do not belong 
to that particular religious persuasion There are a few noteworthy excep 
tions I know , but these exceptions only prove the rule 

There is another curious little phenomenon which I do not know whether 
you gentlemen have observed If, as a very great exception. «ome Hindu 
should perchance happen to study Persian or Arabic, or, vice versa, if a 
Muslim should study Sanskrit he seems to lo=>e caste, so to say, not .explicitly 
but implicitly His labour and his attainments are appreciated neither by 
his own people nor by the other people He is hated by his kinsmen for 
his unorthodoxy and despised by the others for his supposed incompetence 
This, I submit, is unreasoning intolerance, which is not in keeping with our 
best traditions 
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If this is the case with our fellow men with whom we are daily rub 
bing shoulders is it strange that hardly any one in India bothers himself 
seriously about the languages of countries surrounding us like the Barman 
Tibetan and Afghan languages or about the languages of the so-called back 
ward peoples within the confines of India, like the Bhils the Todas or the 
Badagas 7 Chinese 1$ to us nearly the same as Greek And even Japan 
{28} with her enormous commercial possibilities which are being keenly ex 
ploited to their immense profit by our merchant princes, has not been able to 
stimulate our interest in her language It is not necessary to tell you, gentle- 
men that almost all the big Western Universities make adequate provision not 
only for the teaching of the important foreign classical languages like Sanskrit, 
Avestan Old Chinese (in addition to their own da«sics like Greek end Latin) 
but also for imparting at least elementary instruction in many of the living 
languages of Asia and Africa 

Our conservatism and lack of interest in anj language but our own are 
in my opinion an index of low mentality and a most deplorable feature of 
Indian conditions, which must be combatted with vigour and eradicated com 
pletely I submit that to understand even ore s own language completely and 
thoroughly it is necessary to have a nodding acquaintance with tome foreign 
languages You can cram all Sanskrit grammars and lexicons and all the 
works written in Sanskrit in the bargain but that alone is not going to help 
you to understand the internal mechanism of the Sanskrit language which 
is only possible from a comparative study of many different languages — 
and the more the better Only by an intensive stud* of many different 
languages you can advance to the study of Language which is after all the 
goal of the modem Imgutstiaan 

Linguistics should however not be considered as synonymous with gram 

mar etymology or lexicography and <hould not be confused with an> of 
them. Grammar etymology and lexicography are three of the departments 
of linguistics and do not constitute the whole of the subject The) form, in 
fact, only a portion of the material and the tools with which the hnguisticnn 
operates Remember that even the Taj Mahal would not have been possible 
had not that hard and intractable material marble of which the Taj is bujJt 
been first quarried cut, shaped correct to a fraction of a centimetre and 
then polished with infinite labour patience and skill Likewise linguistics, 
and as a matter of fact every sacnec worth the name has an aspect which 
is not very attractive involving as it docs a deal of labour and drudgery 
but which 13 essential for its future developments Starting from a minute 
stud) of particular idioms, working out the genetic relations between indivi 
dual members of a language-family and then between the different language- 
families of the world the human mind becomes fortified and triced up to 
investigate such a theme as the nature and the structure of language n the 
abstract or a theme like the influence of language upon thought —the latter 
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a fascinating problem of psycho philosophical order which is the subject of 
the C. K Ogdens brilliant book with the rather startling title The Meaning 
oj Meaning (Kegan Paul London 1927) 

Here through the thought expressed by language, linguistics has contact 
with logic and philosophy But it has points of contact with other branches 
of science as well as was recently pointed out by Prof Dr Otto Jesperson 
of the University of Copenhagen Through phonetics it has contact with 
physics and physiology through the linguistic communities with sociology 
£29} and thence with anthropology and ethnology further with history and 
especially cultural history and finally through the dissemination of Iang 
usages linguistics has contact with geography thus for instance, m the study 
of place-names and in the great linguistic atlases which have been published 
or are under preparation in many countries 

No doubt the linguistician learns from all these sciences but it would 
be hazardous to maintain that linguistics is not capable of throwing light 
on the present or future problems in any of these disciplines It will be 
found in fact that theTd is really a fruitful and stimulating interaction bet 
ween all these diverse branches of human knowledge 

There have been striking developments m the domain of linguistics during 
the last half a century most noticeably perhaps in the waning interest 
evinced by present day hnguisticians just in those subjects which were most 
popular m the days of Brugmann and Joh. Schmidt etymologies sound 
laws of the Indo-European reconstruction of hypothetical forms belonging 
to the primitive Indo-European speech and so on Such starred forms 
played an immensely greater role in the linguistics of about fifty years ago 
Philologists of those days took much naive pleasure in constructing little 
conversational sentences made up entirely of starred forms sentences such 
as might have been spoken by the primitive Indo-Europeans in the Urhei 
mat, somewhere in Asia or Europe It was an excellent pastime, like the 
nursery games played by boys and girls all over the world With wax dolls 
and tin soldiers The hnguisbaans have now outgrown that stage They 
have realized the futility of those jejune exercises and abandoned them for 
more serious and fruitful pursuits They have become in other words 
more realistic. Linguistics has become more of a living science than it e\er 
was before 

Indo-Germanic Philology lias been for most hnguisticians the starting 
ixnnt of their studies and a deal of time and energy has been expended on 
the development of this special branch of linguistics. As I said above, the 
leaders of philological researches some fifty years ago were very confident 
regarding thar reconstructions of the Indo-European parent speech, Spccu 
lations on its aspect have of late been profoundly modified by the fortuitous 
dscovcry of Tokhanan and Hittite two long forgotten languages of Asia 
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The <tud> of there languages has upset much of what was regarded as self 
evident or axiomatic b> older lingimtiaans and lias necessitated the recast 
mg or at least restating of man> an old hjpolhesis The question of possible 
old kinship between the Indo-Gcrmnmc and the Finno-Ugrian groups— a kin 
■hip tint was postulated in former times bj more than one hngm«tictan— 
was again mooted at the Rome Session of the International Congress of Lin 
gums- T1w most ehnnctcmtic feature of the linguistic studies of the pro-cut 
penod is the broadening of the basis of stud* Tlic period re therefore fertile 
in bold comprehensive theories whore \alidit> remains to be tested It is 
unquestionable however that the stud* of the general theory of language 
has much profited through a closer Mud* of such groups of languages as 
[303 thore of Africa of the Tar East and of the American Indians languages 
which were former!* almost complete!* neglected 

As an onlooker — for in this great fidd I haw been no more — I have reach 
cd tlie conviction that recent *cars haw seen linguistic research in Europe 
enter on jot another new phase one in which practical observations and 
experimental studies arc going deeper than ever before into the nature of 
linguistic phenomena and jiddmg results of unforeseen promise. 

On the other hand when I look round in India I am overpowered with 
the feeling that linguistic studies haw not been in as healthy a condition 
as they might haw been We linguists in India I must regretfully observe 
ire far behind even our own brethren working in other fields of knowledge 
like Mathematics. Physics or Botany in which India lias produced men who 
have b> their researches made a substantial contnbution to world knowledge 
— that must ’after all be the final goal of nil scholars— and acquired thereby 
international celebnt* I mean men like Ramanujan Raman Sahm to 
mention only a few top-names. 

I do not wish to make invidious companions, and I am certainly not a 
victim of what psychologists call the inferiority complex I only wish to 
in press upon you gentlemen on the one hand the great advances made in 
the linguistic saence in other countnes and on the other hand the news 
sity of strenuous exertion and devoted application on our part to make up 
for lost timo and lost opportunities. 

The linguistic students of India I confess have been so far lacking equip- 
ment training opportunity and encouragement— m short, lacking everything 
that makes research possible There is however no need to despair There 
are indeed very hopeful signs which augur well for the resurrection of linguis- 
tic studies in India and which are even full of promise for the future. I 
have already referred to the Linguistic School of Calcutta presided over by 
Dr Chatterji which has again put India on the linguistic map of the 
world ®* 

It will be, I imagine, a welcome piece of news to most of you gentle- 
men that the Government of Bomba* have recently opened a department of 
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linguistic research as one of tlic regular and permanent departments of the 
revived Deccan College of Poona which has been operating since August 
1939 The Deccan College Post Graduate and Research Institute scheme 
envisages the employment of a full time Professor of Indo European Philo- 
logy and of Readers in Dravtdian and Semitic Philology The Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay for the reorganization of the Dec 
can College is understood to have recommended to the Government that the 
professor and the Readers of this Department of the Institute should be en 
t lusted with purely linguistic work comprising such essential preliminaries 
as the phonetic recording and study of the major Indo Arjan and Drandian 
dialects of India, preparation of grammars, glossaries and anthologies of 
these dialects and even the preparation of dialect atlases It is understood 
that the Government have further decided to equip the deparment not only 
£313 with an up-to-date library of linguistic literature but also with a full 
fledged laboratory of experimental phonetics 

Tlie department has already been partly organized and is now working 
under the direction of Dr S M Katre, who has been appointed Head of the 
department The results of the labours of Dr Katre and his pupils during 
the first term have been published in the first volume of the Bulletin of the 
Deccan College Research Institute, which has already been published Dr 
Katre who is trained in the best of schools is an indefatigable worker and 
has an enthusiasm for his subject which is quite contagious There is every 
hope that he will be able to communicate some of his own enthusiasm to 
his pupils Dr Katre s work impresses an impartial observer like myself 
who stands a little cutside the nanow group of specialists m the subject 
by his fundamental grasp of the subject, illuminated by a wide vision and 
marked by a precision which is the sine qua non of all scientific work and 
which inspires confidence. Let us hope that this department of the Deccan 
College Research Institute under the direction of Dr Katre will build up an 
independent school of linguistics in the near future in the West of India 
and thus make this laudable experiment of the Government of Bombay a 
signal success helping in its own way to regenerate linguistic studies in India 
which have been in a monbund condition dunng so many centuries 

I must not omit to mention here the work of the Linguistic Society of 
Irdia, with its organ Indian Linguistics AfteT a somewhat chequered early 
career hampered chiefly by financial difficulties both the Society and its 
organ have gathered new strength under the fostenng care of the Calcutta 
University The issues of the Journal which have been just published from 
its new home not only eclipse the old ones but challenge comparison with 
similar journals published elseiwhere They are a feather in the cap of the 
energetic President of the Society and his able adjutants who may justly 
feel proud of their work. If it continues in this fashion it will surely be a 
herald of a new era m the history of Indian 1 nguirtics 
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While I am on the topic of the Linguistic Society of India I should like 
to mention another little thing, the consummation of which I should very 
much like to see. The Society has so far been holding its meetings under 
the wings of this Conference. That is a very happy combination indeed 
and is quite in the fitnes of things. There is no reason, however, why the 
Linguistic Society could not hold annual meetings, as most Societies of that 
t>pe do elsewhere The formal foundation of a school of linguistic studies 
in Poona is m my opinion a fitting occasion for inaugurating the practice 
of holding annual meetings, to be held for the present alternately at Poona 
and Calcutta, in addition of course to its meetings held in conjunction with 
the Oriental Conference I consider that at least in the early stages, m 
the interests of more active co-operation and co-ordination, closer contact 
between the handful of workers m this field might be more helpful I make 
the suggestion for what it if worth. It is up to the Linguistic Society and 
£32} the Deccan College authorities to consider the feasibility of the 'cheme, 
if it should appeal to them. 

As there appear to exist clear signs of a gradual awakening among the 
language students in India, it would not be inopportune to make some ob 
servations on the lines and methods of work. 

Before I do that, how ever j I must draw your attention to an alarming 
feature of the trend of linguistic studies in India, namely, the growing indif- 
ference of our Colleges and Universities to grammatical studies All Univer 
sity examiners will, I am sure, -vouchsafe for the fact that the candidates 
year by year betray an ever increasing lack of knowledge of the elements of 
grammar This prevalent indifference to grammatical studies has induced 
some of the Indian Universities to reduce the requisite proficiency to a bare 
minimum So much so that m certain of our Universities I fear, it may 
be actually possible to pass the highest examinations in our classical languages 
such as Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, without the student ever suspecting 
the existence of a science like the Comparative Grammar of Indo-European 
or Semitic languages 

But the educationists, who frame and control the course of University 
studies m India ought to remember that even though grammar, as ordinarily 
taught in our schools and colleges, is bugbear to most students, a student 
of language can no more do without a thorough knowledge of grammar than 
a physician can nowadays do without a knowledge of anatomy, or a physicist 
without a knowledge of mathematics Moreover, the study of grammar need 
not be dry at all It is made by our imperfect methods of teaching and 
perhaps to some extent by a lack of good teachers also M. Meuxet in his 
Apergu de la langue greque and later in his Esqutsse dune histone de la 
longue lalme has shown what interest for the general reader, and scientific 
profit for the student, may be had when a master of the linguistic science 
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displays the mam lines of development of a single language group and the 
chief influences in its history 

To bring us Indians abreast of modem linguistic research, we have to 
put m as I have already remarked, a deal of hard and serious work Nov, 
as regards methods, it may be observed that the methods of grammatical 
analysis have in recent years altered to a great extent, due chiefly to extended 
study of divergent groups of languages, and we must familiarize ourselves 
with the most modem aspects of the subject 

For the older phases of our language, we lack critical editions of texts 
Prakrit and Old Prakrit texts have to a large extent been cntically edited, 
but there is stilt a scarcity of good editions of Apabhramsa works The 
scarcity of such reliable editions is stifl keener for the next great linguistic 
epoch the early phases of modem Indian languages For the use of begin 
ners Chresthomathis of these languages have to be prepared like the readers 
of Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, Middle English and so on, made by 
European scholars 

£33} Phonetic studies have to be developed more intensely —partly by 
the use of laboratory methods for the analysis and recording of sounds Our 
knowledge of the subject is so defective that even the ancient authors of the 
Pratisakhyas of hoary antiquity, with their acute powers of observation and 
the general grasp of their subject would put to shame our modem professors 
of Sanskrit in India 

Next, dialects must be studied more widely and intensively Wc are 
sorely in need of comparative glossaries of Indian dialects They must be 
compiled at least for principal dialects of the more important languages of 
India and Ceylon 

In the modem study of the dialects, the subject of dialect geography is 
assuming increasing importance. The comparative method developed in the 
last century by European philologists, with its assumption of uniform parent 
languages and definite cleavage, always leaves a residue of forms that can 
not be explained on this arbitrary assumption The conflicting large scale 
boglosses in the Indo-European area, for instance, # show us that the branches 
cf the Indo-European family did not arise by the sudden breakup of an 
absolutely uniform parent community Either the parent community was 
dialectically differentiated before the break up, or else after this period various 
groups of daughter communities remained in communication which is tanta- 
mount to saying that areas which already differ to some extent ma> make 
cleavages in common. The result of successive changes is a net work of iso- 
glosses over the entire field Accordingly the study of local difTcunliation in 
3 linguistic field, which is in fact dnlcct geography, supplements the use of 
th<? old comparative methods and is a necessary complement to them. Except 
for a complete and organized description of every single dialect, which would 
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own must not be continued The rot which has worked as a canker in Indian 
society inhibiting our energies and sapping our strength must stop here. 

This is a matter in which I personally feel very strongly I must say I 
do not mind if we study mathematics and science psychology and social 
science economics and medicine, and even our own history from text books 
written by foreigners But we owe it gentlemen to ourselves and to our 
country that we study at least our own mother tongues with zeal with affec 
tion and with devotion and render a scientific account of them in all their 
aspects in the full light which modem science and ingenuity can throw on 
their history producing work which will be a model and guide to the world 
If we have any amb tion left m us to hold up our heads m civilized society 
we must not besmirch the fair name of Paium and other illustrious hnguisti 
cians whom our country has produced by leaving even this field of study and 
research to foreigners who never can no matter what they do understand all 
the finesses of our language as we could do if we only tried conscientiou ly 
and with singleness of purpose. Just consider for one moment Do you think 
the French people or the Germans would be content with a grammar of their 
languages written for their use, by a Japanese or an Indian 7 Such a work 
would never be anything more than a laughing stock Whereas we have been 
all these years studying with complaisance and nonchalance grammars of our 
Indian languages compiled by foreigners which are prescribed by our Univer 
sities — naturally for want of better indigenous books on the subject India 
{35} becomes again only a market for raw material It is up to you 
gentlemen to make good this defect and work up the material yourself 

Let me not be misunderstood I am not making cheap Swadeshi pro- 
paganda. I am not what is called anti foreign Far from it I admire 
the European savants I acknowledge and appreciate fully the splendid work 
done by European savants in this field of research in a purely disinterested 
'pint work done m an exemplary manner for the advancement of knowledge 
I appreciate their work and I thank them for it cordially But we could do 
the same and even better perhaps if we only prepared ourselves for it properly 
and set to work with determination Why not 7 Wc have done it in the past 
Why not now 7 That work done in the past by our ancestors will however 
not suffice for us for all eternity We must imbibe and assimilate what has 
already been done and then from that point make further progress along new 
lines In these democratic days it is customary to ask what you yourself arc 
and what >ou your elf have done or can do and not what >our ancestors were 
and what they had done. The German poet Goethe has expressed that idea 
admirably as follows Was Du von deinen Vhtem crerbt hast muss Du 
erwerben um es zu besitzen ^ou must acquire for yourself whatever you 
have inherited from jour forbears then alone can it be said to be yours * 
y» ork alone can giv e us the right to claim as our cm n our ancestral heritage 
The Scriptures tell us that every man is bom burdened with three debts. 



VASAVADATTA 

Being n translation of an anonymous 
Sanskrit drama 


SVAP N AVASAVADATTA 
attributed to 
BHASA 



PREFACE 


The Svapnav§savadatta is one of a highly interesting group of Sanskrit dramas 
djseov ered a little o\er a decade ago in the course of a search for Sanskrit manu 
scripts conducted under the distinguished patronage of H13 Highness the Maharaja 
of Travancore The authorship of these plajs is still under discussion , but several 
•Kell known critics men whose researches in Sanskrit literature entitle them to 
speak with authority, agree in attributing them to the celebrated playwright Bhasa 
one of the earliest of the great Sanskrit dramatists They have made out a strong 
pnma facie case, and to our mind the attribution of the playsi to Bhasa has not 
been satisfactorily disproved. Net ertheless we wish to make dear that, in publish 
ing a translation of the Svapnaiasaiadatta as a drama attributed to Bhasa, we have 
only tentative!} accepted the theor} of his authorship 

There are thirteen dramas in this group several of which deserve in our esti 
mation, to rank as chtfs-d auvie of Hindu dramatic genius If they are as old 
at. some cntics think they will undoubtedly prove of high importance for the stud}, 
not merely of Hindu drama, but of drama in general They are rough hewn and 
unpolished, with the impress of the embryonic stage of an art }et one strong and 
vinle, and they afford us we believe a peep into the workshop of the Hindu 
dramatist. His art we find fully developed in the plays of Kalidasa they are the 
finished product A happy feature of the Travancore plays is their simplicity and 
vigour This will be of special appeal to students of the Sanskrit drama. Much 
of the late drama in its penod of decline is characterised by a predominance of 
descriptive and narrative elements, and the laboured and excessively ornate style 
of that late drama is a disfigurement Rhetorical embellishment n, assigned a 
place proper to itself m the scheme of composition of the Travancore plays the 
main appeal is direct and vitally human. Further the plays died light incidentally 
on much discussed bterary historical problems, such as the inter relation of the 
Hindu drama and the Hindu epic , but these are question^ of a technical character 
and must not detain us here 

The interest of the plays, whatever be their significance in the eyes of the 
philologist extends beyond the narrow circle of savants A play like the SvapiM 
vasavadatla it may be said without fear of contradiction is the glonous heritage 
of the whole civilised world The eternal lesson of the reward of devotion and 
love, taught by our author in simple language and with penetrating directness is 
on» of universal application All that is best in human nature here finds noble 
expression This estimate of the merits of the drama is vindicated by the feelings 
of genuine interest which it has evoked among the literati of Europe. Independent 
translations have already appeared in German French and Italian 

The plot of tins love drama is denied like that of so many other Hindu 
dramas, from the singularly nch storehouse of Hindu legendary lore The romance 
of Udayana and Vasavadatta was at one time as popular a theme of fiction in 
Irdia as those of Tnstan and Isblde Romeo and Juliet, and Paolo and Francesca 
were m the West. The touching and romantic episodes in their eventful life 
history have formed the warp and woof of many an alluring tapestry of love- 
r omanc e, deftly woven. We may mention the Piatijna \ augandharayana another 
of the d ramas belonging to the group It is based on an episode gleaned from the 
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_ r „ d a i„„ 8 with the play that we have 
a rvde and deserves to oe ra thcII , e however the SvapM 
S die dramas wntteo £ ^ ^ nU , d m lt ln broad out 

translated tr easily the deat gallant adventure and shallow 

: h k e •srdszrs * T1 . * ** ^ - 

r„Uen.a„.y - £ £ Saturn pmntings o f a later age 

frescoes of Ala „„ o( stones that goes by the name of the 

Tnroroorated m a" “<! “ ^ streams of Story ) is a metneal version 

Kail, a ser Vl rngm < T, ' e vLavadatta In the appendix will be found Mr 

ff the romance of abridged with slight alterations It was this legend 

c H TAWNEYS translation that m likelihood suggested his plot to our 

or perhaps an older ver ^° I \ , the narrative and the dramatic versions are 
dramatist The differences mt {or comment here one that we think 

of varying importance dramatist more clearly than any other It will be seen 
rrveals the gen us oi ^ JS -j^yed to suspect that the conflagration in which 
tint in the narrat,V fji d y to have penned is but a stratagem of the resourceful 
Vasavadatta is supp ~*Z- room for the hope that Vasavadatta may in the fulness 
Yaugandharayana ^ drarna tist nghtly feeling that this weakened the plot 
0 f time be restorer ^ suc h an inference In the drama the minister is sup 
eliminates all P 05 ^ perished along with the heroine. A comparison of other 
posed by the ^ dramatic versions cannot but show the felicitous utiliz 

details of the dramatist of aJ1 the effective mottjs of the original The plastic 
atl Tu b p of the prosaic incidents of the original legend testifies to the great drama 
modeli ng ^ author A studied unity of purpose runs through the drama 
u C gin*” the component parts closely together The awn of the dramatist is to 
binuing one hand tjjg complete self abnegation of the noble queen who 

martyrdom for the sake of her lord with cheerful resignation and on the 
' ther hand to depict her husband as at heart true to his love while unwillingly sub 
° tune to the exigencies of the life of a king. The burden of the story is the 
Humph of steadfast unfaltering undying Love for which no sacrifice is too great 
The acuon is kept free from all trace of melodramatic surprise thei movement is 
smooth measured and characterized by classic dignity 



DRAMATIC PERSONA: 


THE KING. Udayana, king of Vatsa 

YAUGANDHARAYANA, chief minister of Udayana, appearing disguised as a 

wandering mendicant. 

THE JESTER. VasantakA, the confidant of Udayana. 

A STUDENT OF THEOLOGY. 

TWO GUARDS, one of whom is called SAMBHASHAKA. 

VASAVADATTA, daughter of Pradyota Mahasena king of Avanti, and wife of 
Udayana, appearing disguised as AvAntika. 

PADMAVATI, sister of Darsaka long of Magadha. 

A HERMIT-WOMAN. 

PADMINIKA ) 

£ gentlewomen attending on .Padmavati 
MADHUKARIKA ) . * l ' ' 

A DOOR-KEEPER by name VuayA 

THE NURSE OF VASAVADATTA by name VASUNDHARA. 

THE NURSE OF PADMAVATI. 

Stage-director (appearing in the Prelude), hermits, chamberlains, ana palace 
attendants. 


26A 



PRELUDE 

The invocation being ended enter the stage-director 


THE STAGE DIRECTOR 

May 1 the arms of Baladeva protect thee — the arms which are of the 
colour of the new risen moon languid from the effects of wine resplendent wit 
manifest beauty thrilled with the joy of Spring 1 

1 beg to inform the honourable gentlemen as follows — Ah 1 How now 
Even as I am on the point of making the announcement, it seems to me I 
hear a noise. Well 1 11 see 


Behind the scenes 
Make way make way sirs Make way * 

THE STAGE-DIRECTOR 

Well now I understand 

The devoted servants of the king of Mogadha 2 , who are escorltng the 
princess are turning away unceremoniously all the people of the hermitage 

Exit 



ACT THE FIRST 


TWO GUARDS 
Entering 

Make way, make way, sirs Make way > 

Enter Yaugandharayana in the garb of a wandering 
mendicant, and Vasavadatta, disguised as Avantika 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Listening 

What, even here people are being turned away ’ Why — 

molest the serene amt venerable folks that dwell tn the sacred grove, clad 
tn bark of trees and content with fruits of the forest 7 Oh, toho is this haughty, 
insolent fellow, blinded by fickle fortune toho by issuing a command profanes 
this tranquil grove of penance 3 

VASt\ADATTA 

Sir, who is this that turns us away 7 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

My lady, he is one who turns himself away from duty. 

VASAVADATTA 

Sir, I did not mean that But — am I one that may be ordered to make 
way 7 

YAUG ANDHARAYAN A 

Deities unrecognized are even thus spumed m> lady 

VASAVADATTA 

Sir, the fatigue causes not such pain as this humiliation. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

These things 3 have been enjoyed and discarded by my lady Be not 
anxious on that account For — 

once thou hast had likewise all thy heart s desires the victory of thy 
lord will restore to thee dl that is worthy of praise Like the array of the 
spokes of a wheel does the cycle of worldly fortune ret olve with the course 
of time l ** 4 
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the two GUARDS 

Make way, sirs, make way ! 

Enter the chamberlain , 

THE chamberlain 

sambh^ata, indeed, indeed must no. turn the people away here! 

rv\k"! . . . . i .... , 


SamDnasitar^, ■ 

t 00 'i ! : „ the name oj the kins in drsrepute ; for one may not deal harsh- 
, Ik those that dwelt in a hermitage. In order to be free from the humilia- 
tionsof the city do these magnanimous souls retreat to the forest and dwell 

there 




So be it, sir. 

[Guards] retire 
YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Ah, his appearance indicates discrimination. My child, do let us ap- 
proach him. 

* VASAVADATTA 

So be it, sir. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 
Approaching l chamberlain] 

Oh, why are the people being turned away ? 

THE CHA*MBERLAIN 

O ascetic ! 


YAUGANDHARAYANA 
To himself 

Ascetic is an excellent title indeed. But, being unfamiliar, it does not 
fasten itself on my mind 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Listen, sirs. This is Padmavati, the sister 4 of our great king, who has 
received from the elders* the name Darsaka. After having visited the queen- 
mother Mahadevi, who has made this hermitage her home, the princess is to 
proceed, with her permission, to Rajagriha*. That is how she takes pleasure 
in spending the day here in this hermitage. You may nevertheless— 

fetch from the forest at your pleasure holy water, faggots, flotoers, and 
grasses, which are the riches of the hermits. The law is cherished ~by the 
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pnncess Never would she offend against the law of the hermits Tkts is a 
vow taken by her family 6 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 
To himself 

So * This is the Magadha pnncess Padmavati, of whom the soothsayers 
Pushpabhadraka and others have predicted that she would be the consort of 
my master Hence — 

hatred and esteem spring alike out of our desires, because out of my 
fervent desire to see her wedded to my lord sprmgs up in me a feeling of great 
devotion towards her r 7 


VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

After heanng that she is a pnncess I feel even a sisterly affection towards 
her 

Enter Padmavati accompanied by her retinue and a maid 
THE MAID 

Come, pnncess, come. Enter this hermitage 

A hermit woman is discovered seated 
THE HERMIThWOMAN 

Welcome, pnncess t A , 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

This is the pnncess. Her looks beseem well her noble birth. 

PADMAVATI 

Madam, I salute you 

THE HERMIT WOMAN 

Long hfe to thee ' Come in child come in A hermitage is indeed the 
home of the wayfarer 

PADMAVATI 

Enough, madam, enough I feel reassured I am beholden unto you for 
these courteous words. 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

ffot only her appearance but her voice also is sweet indeed 
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^ THE HERMIT-WOMAN 

/ - * tTo the maid] 

Dear child, has no king proposed marriage to this 'sister of our gracious 
king ? 

THE MAID 

Yes, there is king Pradyota of Ujjayini 8 . He sends ambassadors on 
behalf of his son 


VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Well, well ! She has now become ours®. 

THE HERMIT-WOMAN 

Her noble form well deserves this honour. Both these are highly exalted 
royal families So we have heard 

PADMAVATI 

Sir, did you come across any ascetics disposed to favour us ’—Invite 
here all the hermits, with a view to giving them what they want, and ask, 
“ Does anybody here want anything ? " 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

As you wish, my lady. O ascetics, all ye that inhabit this sacred grove ! 
Listen, sirs, listen Her ladyship the princess of Magadha, who is here, with 
the confidence engendered by your confidence, invites you all that she may 
bestow largess as a religious duty. 

Who inanls a pitcher ? Who seeks a garment ? Does any one toho has 
duly completed his investiture need anything for presenting to his preceptor ? 
The princess, tuho is a friend to the pious, asks as a Personal favcfur that 
whoever desires anything may s peak out. IV ft at may we give to-day, and to 
whom ? 8 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 
ITo himself] 

Ah, I see an expedient. (Aloud ) Sir, I would ask a favour. 

PADMAVATI 

Happily my visit to the hermit^ grove has borne fruit ! 

THE HERMIT-WOMAN 

All the ascetics in this hermitage are well contented This must needs 
be some stranger 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 


Oh, what may we do? 
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YAUGANDH ARAV ANA 

This is my sister Her husband has gone abroad- I would therefore 
wish her ladyship to look after her for some time For— 

I seek not riches nor raiment nor pleasure not for making a hung do 
1 don the hermits robes — This prudent young woman knotis well the path 
of duty and tutl therefore be able to guard the urtue of my sister 9 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Humph 1 The noble Yaugandharayana wishes to leave me here. So be 
it He will not act rashly 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

His expectation soars very high indeed my lady How can we consent 7 
For— 

if is easy to part unth Health with life with ascetic potter Everything 
else ts easy to do but difficult the guarding of a deposit 10 

PADMAVATl 

Having first proclaimed Does anyone want anything ’ it is improper 
now to hesitate- Pray do as he says, sir 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

These words are worthy of you my lady 

THE MAID 

Long life to the princess who thus makes good her word 1 

THE HERMIT WOMAN 

Long life to thee, my child ' 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

So be it, my lady (He approaches Yaugandharayana ) Oh her ladyship 
accepts the guardianship of your honours sister 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

I am beholden to her ladyship Approach her ladyship child 
VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

What is to be done 7 Here I go unlucky 1 * 

PADMAV ATI 

Well well She has now become ours' 0 

THE HERMIT WOMAN 

Judging by her looks 1 should say she also is a pnneess. 
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, Tlir MAID 

Well said madam I too think that she has enjoyed prosperity 
YAUGANMIARAYANA 
To himself 

Ah this relieves me of half of my burden It turns out just as it was 
planned with the ministers And now, when my lord has been runsial'cd, 
her ladyship the pnnccss of Magadlia will be my surety for the conduct of 
her ladyship' 5 For— 

Padmavati tvtll be wedded to the king so it is predicted by those that 
first foretold our {present ] calamity Relying on then t cords hate 1 taken 
this step , for the tcell considered uords of the seers are never transgressed 
by Fate II 

Enter a student of theology 
THE STUDENT 
Looking upward 

It is midday I am very tired Where shall I rest now ’ (He walks about.) 
Yes I know This must be a hermitage all around Then— 

here serenely the fauns are grazing unperturbed, feeling sure of their 
ground , the trees, all tenderly nurtured have then branches laden with fruits 
and flowers, there also abound these splendid herds of tawny kine, and 
nowhere a sign of soil that is tilled Then again this smoke that rises aloft 
from many places This is doubtlessly a hermits’ grove 12 

1 11 walk in (He enters.) Hallow, here is a jjerson 1 * whose presence is not 
in keeping with a hermitage. (He looks m another direction ) But here are some 
hermits also There can be no harm in joining them — Oh but the woman 
folk' 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Walk in freely, sir, freely The hermitage is common to all 
VASAVADATTA 

Humph) 

PADMAVATI 

l To herself 

Ah this lady shuns the sight of strangers. Well it will not be difficult 
to look after my charge 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Sir we were here before you Pray accept the hospitality due to a guest 
THE STUDENT 
Sipping water 

Enough enough 1 The fatigue has passed 
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YAUCANDHARAYANA 

Oh where are you from 7 Whither going 7 Which is your home 7 
THE STUDENT 

Oh listen I am from Rajagnha With a view to qualifying myself in 
the knowledge of the Vedas I have been sojourning in Lavanaka a village m 
the country of the Vatsas 13 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Ah Lavanaka 1 The utterance of the name Lavanaka reopens old sores 
YAUGANDHARAYAN A 
And have you finished your studies 7 

THE STUDENT 

No not yet 

YAUCANDHARAYANA 

If you have not finished your studies, why have you returned 7 

THE STUDENT 

There occurred m that place a very terrible catastrophe. 

YAUCANDHARAYANA 

And how 7 

THE STUDENT 

In that village there dwelt a king by name Udayana 
YA UCANDHARA YANA 

We have heard of his honour Udayana What of him 7 
THE STUDENT 

Deeply did he lo\e his wife, by name Vasavadatta daughter of Avanti s 

king 

YAUCANDHARAYANA 

Assuredly Then 7 Then 7 

THE STUDENT 

Then, once while the king was away hunting she penshed in a village 
fire. 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

It is false. It is false Alas, I live, unlucky I ' 


Then 7 Then 7 


YAUCANDHARAYANA 
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THE STUDENT 

Then, a minister by name Yaugandharayana, who sought to rescue her, 
fell in the same fire 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Did he really 1 Then ? Then ? 

THE STUDENT 

Then the king, having heard the news on his return, was so grieved at 
the loss of them both, that he sought to end his life by throwing himself in 
that very fire The ministers had great difficulty in holding him back. 
VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

I know, I know my noble lord’s sympathy with me. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Then ? Then ? 

THE STUDENT 

Then the king, pressing to his heart the charred remains of the ornaments 
that had adorned her body, fell into a swoon 
ALL 

Alas 1 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

The noble Yaugandharayana is now satisfied I hope ' 

THE MAID 

Princess, this lady is crying forsooth 

PADMAVATI 

She must have a sympathetic nature 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

To be sure, to be sure My sister is sympathetic by nature Then’ 
Then ? 

THE STUDENT 

Then, by degrees he regained consciousness 
PADMAVATI 
To herself 

Happily he hves ' When I heard that he had swooned, there was a void 
in my heart. 


Then 7 Then ? 


YAUGANDHARAYANA 
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THE STUDENT 

Then the king— his body red with du«t with rolling on the ground— got 
up all oi a sudden and lamented incoherently Oh Yasavadatta ' — 0 
pnncess of Avanti ' — O darling 1 — O beloved pupil 1 In short 

Now his sorrow is not to be compared to that of the chakraiaka 1 * nor 
of any others parted from their mates Blessed is the tioman so cherished by 
her lord Though consumed by fire she endures in life through the loic of 
her husband 13 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Oh but did not some minister seek to console him ’ 

THE STUDENT 

Oh jes The minister Rumanvat tned his utmost to console his honour 
For he — 

like the king abstains from food a constant floti oj tears has u orn his 
cheek hollow sorrowing with his master he etet neglects his to let mgnt 
<md day. he techs on the king tilth diligence Should the king perchance 
depart this life he too ttould surely d\e y ti 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Happily my noble lord is in good hands 

YAUGANDIIMtWANA 
To himself 

Oh, what a burden Rumanvat has to bear- 1 

The burden 1 bear admits of rest but ) e las to toil unceasingly For 
on him does all depend on whom the king himself depends 15 

(Aloud.) And sir has the king been now consoled ’ 

THE STUDENT 

That I know not The ministers departed with great d fliailty remov 
mg from the village the king who lamented sa>ing Here. I laughed with 
her* — Here I converged with her'— Here we passed tlx. night '—Here wt 
had a quarrel '—I lere w c dept 1 — and so forth \\ ith the departure of 
the king the ullage lost all its charm. Iik~ the «k> when the moon and the 
stars have «ct And «o I came awa> too 

THE HERMIT WOMAN 

Vcnly he must be a virtuous king, since even this stranger pnuscs him 
so 

THE MUD 

Prince*-*. I wonder will he give his hand to another’ 



g VASAVADATTA 

PADMAVATI 
To herself 

That is just what my own heart seeks to knew 
THE STUDENT 

I would take leave of you Pray let us go 
BOTH 

Go then, sir, and may success wait upon you ! 

THE STUDENT 

Amen ! 

Exit (student) 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Well, I would also depart 1 with the leave of her ladyship 
THE CHAMBERLAIN 

He would depart with the permission of your ladyship 
PADMAVATI 

Your honour’s sister will be lonely in the absence of your honour. 
YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Being confided to the care of good persons she will not feel lonely. 
(He looks at the chamberlain ) Pi ay let us go 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Go then, sir, and may we meet again ! 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Amen ! 

Exit lYaugandharayanal 
THE CHAMBERLAIN 

It is now time to retire • 

PADMAVATI 

Madam, I salute you 

THE HERMIT-WOMAN 

Child, mayest thou find a husband worthy of thee ! 

VASAVADATTA 

Madam, I salute you 

THE HERMIT-WOMAN 

Mayest thou also be united with thy husband ere long ' 
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VASAVADVTTA 

I am beholden to you 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Come along then This way this way my lady Now— 
have the birds retired to their nests the hermits have entered the voters 
of the pools the lighted fires shine forth brightly the smoke makes its 
way through the hermits grove And to ' descended down from high even 
yonder Sun with rays drawn irt turns back his car and slowly alights on 
the peak of the Western Mount ’ 16 

Exeunt omnes 


ACT THE SECOND 
INTERLUDE 

Enter a maid 
THE MAID 

Kunjarika Kuitjanka 1 Where where is the princess Padmavati > 
What docs thou say Here is the princess playing ball near the jasmin 
hotter ’—Then 1 11 approach the princess 

(She walks about and looks around her ) 
Ah here comes the princess herself playing ball Her earpendents 
are swinging in the air Her face, which wears the beauty of fatigue is 
bespangled with beads of perspiration crated by the exercise. 1 11 approach 
her 

Exit 


Enter Padmavati pla> ng ball accompanied b> her retinue and Vasavadatta. 
\ASAVADATTA 

Here is thy ball my dear 

PADMAt ATI 

That will suffice now madam. 

\asa\adatta 

This long game of ball play has made th> hands to red that tliey geem 
not to belong to thcc at all m> dear** 

THE MAID 

Play on princess play on Make the men of this claiming period of 
maidenhood 
27 
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PADMAVATI 

Madam, why dost thou regard me as though thou wouldst make fun 
of me? 

VASAVADATTA 

Not at all, not at all, my dear. To-day thou art looking unusually 
beautiful And I am looking at thy beautiful face from every side as it 
were 18 

PADMAVATI 

Away with thee ! Pray do not make fun of me 
VASAVADATTA 

I shall be mute, O would-be bride of Mahasena’s son ! 

PADMAVATI 

And who may this Mahasena be ? 

VASAVADATTA 

There is a king Pradyota of Ujjayini who, on account of the vast size 
of his army, is known as Mahasena . 11 

THE MAID 

The princess does not desire alliance with that king 
VASAVADATTA 

Whom would she marry then ? 

TUB AMID 

There is a king of Vatsa by name Udayana. The princess is enamoured 
of his virtues - 

VASAVADATTA 
'To herself 

She wants my noble lord for her husband 1 (Aloud) For what reason? 
THE MAID 

Because he is so sympathetic. 

> VASAVADATTA 

To herself 

I know, I know I too was infatuated in the same way. 

THE MAID 

Princess, if tlic king should be ugly?— 

VASAVADATTA 

No, no. Indeed he is beautiful 
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PAbMAVATI 

How dost thou know madam’ 

\ASAVADATTA 
To herself * 

Partiality to my noble lord has made me o\ erstep the bounds of pro- 
priety What shall I do now’ Yes, I ha\e it (Aloud) The people of 
Ujjayini say so my dear 

PADMAVATI 

That is so Indeed it would not be difficult to ree him in Ujjaymi Ard 
beauty I suppose, captivates the mind of all alike. 

THE NURSE 
Entering 

Victory unto the princess » Princess thou art betrothed— 
VASAVADATTA 

To whom madam’ 

THE NURSE 

To Udayana king of Vatsa 

VASAVADATTA 

Is it well with the king’ 

THE NURSE 

The king arrived here quite well and has accepted the hand of the 
princess 

VASAVADATTA 

What an outrage 1 

THE NURSE 

Where is the outrage ’ 

VASAVADATTA 

I suppose it is nothing that after having grieved m that manner he 
should now turn indifferent » 

THE NURSE 

Madam, sacred precepts take a pre-eminent place in the! hearts of great 
mm and they are therefore easily consoled 
VASAVADATTA 

Madam, did he ask for her hand of himself’ 
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THE NURSE 

No no He came here for some other reason And our lung, finding 
m hurt a union of nobility, learning youth and beauty, himsdf offered her 
hand 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

So* Then my noble lord is not to blame 18 
ANOTHER MAID 
Entering 

Make haste madam, make haste Our queen says “ To-day the stars 
are propitious and the ceremony of tying the nuptial knot shall take place 
this very day” 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

The more they hasten the more densely does gloom encircle my heart 
THE NURSE 

Come princess, come 

Exeunt omnes 


ACT THE THIRD 
Enter Vasavadatta meditating 
VASAVADATTA 

Leaving Padmavati behind in the inner court in the bustle of the nuptial 
celebration I have sought this pleasure garden in order to dispel the sorrow 
laid upon me by Fate (She walks about ) Oh what an outrage 1 Even my 
noble lord now 1 belongs to another I will seat myself (She sits dovui ) 
Blessed is the female chakravaka 19 * Parted from her mate she does not 
live. But I do not die I live on just in the hope of c eeing once again 
my noble lord unlucky I * 

Enter a maid carrying flowers 
THE MAID 

Where can madam Avantika have gone 7 

iShe walks about and lodes around her) 

Oh there she is seated on the stone bench under the priyangu 
creeper Dressed in an unadorned but graceful garment, she sits there in 
meditation absorbed resembling the crescent moon obscured by mist 111 
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draw near to her'- (She approaches her.) Madam Avantika, I have been 
looking for' thee ever «uch a long time. 

VASAVADATTA 

And why? 

THE MAID 

Our queen says : “ Madam comes of a noble family , she is affectionate 
and skilful Let her therefore make this wedding wreath ” , 

VASAVADATTA 

And for whom am I to make it 7 

THE MAID 

For our princess 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Ah me, this too has fallen to my share ! Oh, venly the gods are pitiless. 
THE MAID 

Madam, pray let not anything el<=e occupy thy thoughts now Here is 
the bridegroom having a bath in the mosaic room- So do make the wreath 
quickly, madam 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

I cannot tiunk of anything elre (Aloud) Hast thou seen the bride 
groom my dear 5 , 

THE MAID 

O yes. I saw him, led to do so by my affection for the princess and 
my own curiosity 

VASAVADATTA 

And what is the bridegroom like 7 

THE MAID 

Madam, I tell thee, never have I seen his like before. 

VASAVADATTA 

Tell me, tell me, my dear, is he handsome 7 
THE MAID 

He is god Kama’ 0 incarnate, without the bow and arrow 
VASAVADATTA 

Let that suffice. 


27a 
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VASAVADATTA 
THE MAID 


Why dost thou stop me? 

VASAVADATTA 

It is improper to listen to the praise of a stranger. 

THE. MAID 

Then hurry on with the wreath, please, madam 
- . , VASAVADATTA 

Give them here. (To herself) Here am I making the wreath, unlucky I i 
(She discards some flowers, examines others ) What herb is this ? 

THE MAID 

It is called 4 Ward-ofF-widowhood ’ 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

This I shall use in plenty, both for myself and for Padmavati. (Aloud) 
What herb is this? 

THE MAID 

It is called ‘ Crush thy rival 

VASAVADATTA 

This must not be used 

THE MAID 

Why not? 

VASAVADATTA 

His wife is dead Thus it is useless 

ANOTHER MAID 
Entering 

Make haste, madam, make haste Here is the bridegroom being con- 
ducted by the matrons to the inner court. 

VASAVADATTA 

Oh, I say, take this. 

THE MAID 

Good. I'll go then, madam 

Both [maidsl retire 
VASAVADATTA 

She is gone Oh, what an outrage ! Even my noble lord now belongs 
to another. Ah ! I shall go to bed and dispel my sorrows — if I am able to 
get sleep. 

Exit 
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INTERLUDE 
Enter the jester 
THE JESTER 
Gleefully 

Oh fortunate!} hare I seen this joyful occasion of the happy marriage 
of his honour the king of Vatsa ' Oh who would have known that after 
being submerged m such a whirlpool of misfortune we should have come to 
the surface again 7 Now we live in palaces, bathe in the wells of the inner 
apartments and eat dainty delicious confections. I am enjoying thus a 
sojourn in Paradise, but for the company of celestial nymphs. There is just 
one great drawback. I cannot digest my food properly I get no sleep 
leven] on a bed furnished with luxurious coverlets. I notice [signs of] 
gout everywhere Oh there is no happiness [in life] devoid of good health 
and good cheer 1 

Enter a raad 
THE MAID 

Where can the noble Vasantaka have gone 7 iShe walks about ) Ob 
here is the noble Vasantaka (She approaches him.) Noble Vasantaka I 
have been looking for thee ever such a long time 

THE JESTER 
Observing her 

Why hast thou been looking for me, good girl 7 
THE MAID 

Our queen asks whether the son in law has bathed 
THE JESTER 

Why does she want to know 7 

THE MUD 

What el«e for but that flowers and unguent may be brought to him 7 
THE JESTER 

His honour has bathed Thou ma>est bnng anything except foodstuffs 
THE MAID 

Why except foodstuffs 7 

THE JESTER 

Unluck} that I am m> inside is going round and round like the ejcs 
of the cuckoo 1 
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THE MAID 

Thus mayest thou be ! 

■ ' THE JESTER 

Be gone, my lady. I for my part will join his honour. 

Both retire 

Enter Padmavati, accompanied by her retinue, and Vasavadatta 
THE MAID 

*What brings the princess to the pleasure garden? 

PADMAVATI 

I came to see whether the sephalika bushes have blossomed or net, 
my dear. * 

THE MAID 

They have indeed blos«omed, princess. They are laden with flowers 
that look like pendents of pearls interspersed with coral. 

PADMAVATI 

If that be so, my dear, why delay? 

THE MAID 

Then let the princess sit down for a while on this stone bench, and I 
for my part shall gather flowers 

PADMAVATI 

Shall we sit here, madam ’ 

VASAVADATTA 

So be it. 

Both sit down 
THE MAID 

Having collected flowers 

Behold, princess, behold My joined hands are filled with sephalika 
blossoms that shine like crystals of arsenic. 

PADMAVATI 
Observing them 

Oh, what a variety of tints these flowers have ! Behold, madam, behold 
VASAVADATTA 

Oh, what lovely flowers ! 

THE MAID 

Princess, should I gather more’ 

PADMAVATI 

No, my dear, gather not any more. 
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VASAVADVTTA ' 

Why dost thou stop her, my dear? 

PADMAVATI 

Because when my noble lord comes here and sees this abundant wealth 
of flowers, I shall be honoured. 

VASAVADATTA 

Dost thou love thy husband, my dear ? 

PADMAVATI 

I know not, madam, but when he is away from my side I feel so lonely. 
VASAVADATTA 

* To herself 

Hard indeed is the lot I suffer when even she speaks thus ! 


THE At AID 

In a dignified way the princess has said : “ I love my husband ” 


PADMAVATI 

There is one thing about which I feel some doubt. 

VASAVADATTA 

What is it’ What is it? 


PADMAVATI 

Whether my noble lord was the same to madam Vasavadatta as to me. 

VASAVADATTA 

And yet more 1 


How dost thou know ? 


PADMAVATI 


VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Ah ! Partiality to my noble lord has made me overstep the bounds of 
propriety. This is what I shall say now f Aloud) Had her love been 
less, she would not have forsaken her own people. 


PADMAVATI 


That is ^ 


THE MAID 

Princess, tell thy husband nicely that thou wouldst al=o leam to play the 

lute 


PADMAVATI 

I did say that to my noble lord 
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’ VASAVADATTA 

Then what did he say? 

PADMAVATI 

' He said nothing He heaved a deep sigh and kept still. 

VASAVADATTA 

What dost thou surmise from tint ? 

1 PADMAVATI 

I surmise that he recalled the virtues of madam Vasavadatta, and only 
out of delicacy- he restrained the teats in my presence. 

.VASAVADATTA 

, To herself , 

Blessed am I if that be true t 

Enter the king and the jester 
THE JESTER 

• Hi ! Hi ! How lovely the pleasure garden looks with the bandhujiva* 1 
blossoms lying thinly scattered where they have fallen in the course of 
plucking ! This way, your honour. 

THE KING 

Here I come, friend Vasantaka, here I come. 

When I went to Ujjayini and saw the daughter of Avan It's king, I was 
thrown into an indescribable state of mind, and then did Kama discharge 
at -me unchecked all his five arrows. The barbs of these still lodge in my 
heart. And here have I been struck again. When Kama has but arrows 
five, how could this sixth one be discharged ? 1 

THE JESTER 

Where can her ladyship Padmavati have gone? Has she gone to the 
arbour of creepers ; or to the stone bench called the ‘ Forehead-mark of the 
Hill, 1 ’ which being strewn with asana blossoms appears to be covered with a 
tiger’s skin ; or to the sapta-chhada 22 grove of very pungent odour ; or to 
the pavilion daru-parvataka adorned with frescoes of birds and beasts ? 
(He gazes upward.) Hi ! Hi ! See that flight of cranes advancing steadily 
along the clear autumnal sky. Does it not look like the outstretched, beautiful 
arm of Baladeva ? 

THE KING 

I see it, friend. 

Now extended straight, now broken in parts ; now rising aloft, now 
sinking tow ; in its revolutions it is twisted like the figure of the Great Bear, 
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like a boundary line il divides in tuain the sky uhich is- spotless like tie 
belly of <a serpent tn the act of shedding its skin , 2 

THE MAID 

Look princess look. See this flight of cranes advancing steadily white 
and lovely like, a garland of kokanada lotuses Oh, here is my lord ' 

PADMAVATI 

Humph 1 My noble lord 1 Madam for thy sake I shall avoid meeting 
my noble lord So let us enter this jasmin bower 
vasavadatta 

So be it 

They act accordingly 
THE JESTER 

Her ladyship Padmavati must have come here and gone away 
THE KING 

How docs your honour know’ 

THE JESTER 

Your honour may witness these sephalika bushes from which the flowers 
have been plucked 

THE KING 

O Vasantaka, what a variety of tints these flowers have I 
VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

The utterance of the name Vasantaka takes me back to Ujjayini once 
more. 

THE KING 

Vasantaka, let us sit down on this stone here and wait for Padmavati 

THE JESTER 

Oh, so be it (He sits down and rises up again.) Hi ! Hi 1 

The heat of his autumn sun is unbearable 1 Let us enter tins jasmin bower 
THE KING 

Very well Lead the way 

TIIE JESTER 

So be it 

Both walk about 
PADMAVATI 

The noble Vasantaka is about to «=poiI everything What shall we do 


now 
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VASAVADATTA 


THE MAID 

•Prinocss, I can keep my lord away by slinking Ulis pendent creeper in 
which the bees are lurking. 


. Do so then. 


PADMAVATI 


The maid acts accordingly 
l THE JESTER 

Help, help ! Keep back, your honour, keep back. 

I THE KING 


/• 


Why? 

» / ' 

THE JESTER 

I am attacked 'by, these bastard bees. 

THE KING 


Nay, say not so. We must refrain from frightening the bees Look ! 
Our footsteps tvill annoy the melodiously humming bees intoxicated tvith 
honey and closely embraced by their passion-smitten mates, and like our- 
selves they too icill be parted from their sweethearts. 3 

Let us therefore seat ourselves just here. 


So be it 


THE JESTER 

Both sit down 


PADMAVATI 

Happily my noble lord has seated himself. 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Happily my noble lord is enjoying good health. 

THE MAID 

Princess, we have in truth been made prisoners — Princess, madam’s 
eyes are filled with tears forsooth. 

VASAVADATTA 

The pollen of kasa 13 blossoms set wantonly flying by these bees has 
made my eyes water. 

PADMAVATI 

Even so 

THE JESTER 

Oh, this pleasure gardeij is deserted. I want to ask your honour some- 
thing May I? 
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THE KING 

At your pleasure 

THE JESTER 

Whom do you love her ladyship Vasavadatta of yore; or Padmavati 
of the present time’ 

THE KING 

Why would you place me now in such an extremely awkward predica 
ment’ 


PADMAVATI 

O dear * My noble ford is in such predicament now * 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

And I too, unlucky 1 1 

THE JESTER 

Tell me without reserve, without reserve One is dead , the other is 
nowhere near 

THE KING 

No my friend I shall not say You are talkative 
PADMAVATI 

That speaks volumes, my noble lord. 

THE JESTER 

Oh, I swear to you truthfully I shall never repeat it to anyone Here 
I bite my tongue 

PADMAVATI** 

Ah, what importunity 1 That docs not suffice to make him understand 
the sentiments of my noble lord * 

THE KING** 

No fnend, 1 dare not tell you 

THE JESTER 

You will not tdl me ’ If you do not. you shall not stir a step from this 
stone bench I hold your honour prisoner 

THE KING 

What by force’ 


Yes, by force. 


THE JESTER 
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VASAVADATTA 


THE KING 

Well, then, we shall see. 

THE JESTER 

Forgive me, forgive me. In tho name of our friendship I conjure thee 
to tell me the truth 

THE KING 

What is to be done ? Listen. 

Even though by reason of her beauty, virtue and sweetness J hold Fad- 
inavati in high regard, she has no hold on my heart, which is firmly attached 
to Vasavadatta. 4 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Well, well. That has given me the recompense for this suffering. Ah f 
Even this disguise has many merits 1 

THE MAID 

Princess, really my lord lacks all courtesy. 

PADMAVATI 

Nay, not at all, my dear. Indeed my noble lord has shown great cour- 
tesy in remembering even now the merits of madam Vasavadatta 
VASAVADATTA 

Dear child, thy words are worthy of thy noble birth. 

THE KING 

1 have spoken It is now your honour’s tum to say whom you like : 
Vasavadatta of yore, or Padmavati of the present time. 

PADMAVATI 

Now my noble lord is playing Vasantaka’s part 
THE JESTER 

No use of idle talk Both the ladies I hold in high esteem. 

THE KING 

Fool, after having thus forcibly heard me, dost thou refuse to speak 
now? 

THE JESTER 

What, me too, by force’ 

THE KING 

Yes, by force 

THE JESTER 

Then you will never hear it 
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THE KING 

Forgive me, O great Brahman forgive me Speak of jour own cweet will 
of your own sweet will 

THE JESTER 

Then listen your honour I held her ladyship Vasavadatta m great 
regard But her ladyship Padmavati is young and beautiful without anger 
and without conceit, affable and courteous She has this other great virtue 
Delicacies in hand she comes forward saying Where can the noble 
Vasantaka have gone 7 

VASAVADATTA 
To herself 

Very well Vasantaka very well Now Jirt remember tins 
THE KING 

Very well Vasantaka very well I shall relate all this to queen Vasava- 
datta 

THE JESTER 

Alas 1 Vasavadatta 1 Where is Vasavadatta 7 Vasavadatta is long dead ' 
THE KING 
Dejectedly 

So it is ' Vasavadatta is no more 1 

With that jest of yours didst thou bewilder my rmnd and by force of 
old habit did these icords escape me 0 

PADMAVATI 

Truly a charming romance lias been spoiled by the wretch 

VASA\ ADATTA 
To herself 

Well well I feel reassured Ah’ flow sweet to hear unotwsed such 
words ’ 

THE JESTER 

Courage your honour courage ' Fate is inexorable It is ju<1 v> • 

THE KING 

Friend jou understand not my condition For — 

if » hard to f or get a deep rootl'd possum memory constantly let it cs 
ones sottoic It is the way of life that arjy alter paying its tribute of tears 
does the mind redeemed regem tranquillity 6 
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T1IC JESTER 
(To himself} 

His honour's face is wet with tears I'll fetch water for washing las 
face 

Exit l jester 1 
PADMAVATI 

Madam, the face of my noble lord is hidden behind a screen of tears. 
Let us slip away meanwhile. 

VASAVADATTA 

So be it- Or rather, stay thou here. It would be wrong for thee to go 
away leaving thy husband in a wistful mood I shall go alone. 

THE MAID 

x What madam says is right Let the princess go herself 
PADMAVATI 

Should I really go? 

VASAVADATTA 

Yes, go, my dear. 

Exit (Vasavadatlai 
THE JESTER 

Entering with a lotus leaf filled with water 
Here is my lady Padmavati 1 

PADMAVATI 

Vasantaka, what is this? 

THE JESTER 

This is — that I That is— this ! 

, PADMAVATI 

Speak, speak, sir Speak. 

THE JESTER 

My lady, the pollen of kasa- 3 flowers wafted by the breeze got into the 
eyes of his honour, and his face is bathed in tears Take him this water 
for washing his face, my lady. 

PADMAVATI 
{To herselfl 

Ah, the chivalrous master has a chivalrous man I (She approaches lhe 
king ) Victory to my noble lord ! Here is water for washing the face 
THE KING 

Ah, Padmavati! (Aside) Vasantaka, what is this? 
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It is like thi9 — 


> THE JESTER 
"Whispering in his ear 


THE KING 

Good, Vasantaka, good (Sipping water.) Padmavati, be seated. 

'* PADMAVATI 

As my noble lord commands (She sits down ) 


THE KING 

Padmavati, — 

0 beauty, the Pollen of kasa 23 flowers, white as the autumnal moon, tossed 
about by the winds, is the cause of the tears that cover my face. 7 

To himself 

This young girl is twwly wedded Should she learn the truth, she will 
be distressed She is no doubt, a courageous little soul ; but a woman is by 
nature easily alarmed. 8 

THE JESTER 

Your honour, it behoves that this afternoon his honour the king of 
Magadha should receive his friends, giving ycu the place of honour. And 
courtesy reciprocated with courtesy engenders affection So let your honour 
arise _ , 

THE KING 

Exactly. A prime idea ! (He nses ) 

It is easy to find among people those that possess great virtue and 
constantly show courtesy ; but it is difficult to find such as appreciate these 
qualities duly. 9 

Exeunt omnes 


ACT THE FIFTH 
INTERLUDE 

Enter Padnumka A 
rADMINIKA 

Madhukanka, Madhukanka ! Come here quick. 

MADHUKARIKA 

Entering 

Here 1 aih, my dear What may 1 do? 


23 
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PADMIN1KA 

Dost thou not know, my dear, that pnncess Padmavati is suffering from 
headache ? 

MADHUKARIKA 

Ah me 1 

PADMINIKA 

Go quick, my dear, and call madam Avantika Tell her merely that the 
pnncess is suffering from headache, and she will come of her own accord 
MADHUKARIKA 

And what will she do, my dear ? 

PADMINJKA 

Why, by telling pretty stones, she relieves the headache of the pnncess 
MADHUKARIKA 

That is nght Where has the bed of the pnncess been arranged ? 
PADMINIKA 

In the Ocean Pavilion her bed has been spread Go thou on I for my 
part shall look for the noble Vasantaka and through him send word to my 
lord 

MADHUKARIKA ' 

So be it 

Exit IMadhukarika] 


PADM1N1KA 

Now where shall I find the noble Vasantaka ’ 

Enter the jester 
THE JESTER 

In the heart of his honour the Vatsa king, distracted by separation from 
the queen, the fire of love, now fanned, as it were, by his marriage with 
Padmavati, bums bnghter than ever to-day on the occasion of these ex- 
tremely joyful nuptial celebrations (He beholds Padmimka ) Hallp Padrrnmka ! 
What is the news, Padmimka ’ 


PADM1NIKA 

Why, noble Vasantaka, dost thou not know that pnncess Padmavati is 
suffering from headache 7 


THE JESTER 

No, really I knew it not, lady 
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PADMINUCA 

Well, now inform my lord of it I for my part will in the meantime 
hurry up with the ointment for her head 

THE JESTER 

Where has the bed of Padmavati been arranged 7 
PADMINIKA 

In the Ocean Pavilion her bed has been spread 

THE JESTER 

Go along then, lady Meanwhile I for my part will inform his honour 
Both retire 
Enter the king 
THE KING 

now again in course of time 1 take up the burden of wedded life, my 
thoughts revert to the virtuous ( Vasavadatta], worthy daughter of Avantis 
king whose tender frame was burnt in the flames at Lavanaka like a lotus 
creeper withered by frost 1 

THE JESTER 
Entenng 

Come quick, jour honour, come quick. 

THE KING 

Why? 

THE JESTER 

Her ladyship Padmavati is suffering from headache. 

THE KING 

Wh<j told you so 7 

THE JESTER 

Padminika told me 

THE KING 

O alas * 

My marriage with a wife endowed with urtues and beauty of form had 
softened somewhat my grief to day, though the former wound still rankles tn 
my heart — Having tasted once the bitter cup of misery. 1 1 am led to) anti- 
cipate a like fate for Padmavati also ** 2 

Well, where is Padmavati 7 

THE JESTER 

In the Ocean Pavilion her bed has been spread. 
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THE KING 

Then show me the way there 

THE JESTER 

Come come, your honour (Both walk about ) This is the Ocean Pavi 
lion Enter, your honour 

THE KING 

You go in first 

THE JESTER 

Oh so be it (He enters ) O help 1 Stand back, your honour, stand back 


Why’ 


THE JESTER 

The light of the lamp reveals the form of this cobra here wriggling 
along the ground 

THE KING 

Enters and looks on smiling 
Oh this is what a dolt believes to be a cobra 

Fool, for a cobra dtdst thou mistake a tremulous wreath dropped from 
the entrance arch and tying outstretched on the ground below It ts that 
which, swayed by the gentle evening breeze, but faintly makes the move 
ments of a serpent 3 

THE JESTER 
Looking attentively 

What your honour says is right This is indeed not a cobra (He enters 
and looks around himself) Her ladyship Padmavati must have ^come here 
and gone away 

THE KING 

Fnend, she could not ha\e come here. 

THE JESTER 

IIow docs your honour know’ 

THE KING 

W hat is there to know ’ Look 

The bed is unruffled, eien as when spread, undisturbed « the quilt, 
the ptUcnc is not crushed nor slowed with the cures against headache No 
adornments ere placed to dnert the patients eye No person who goes to 
btd through sickness inlt leaie it mi a hurry of hu otm accord l 4 
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THE JESTER 

Then let your honour sit down on this bed for a while and wait for ha 
ladyship 

THE KING 

Very well (He ats down > Fnend I am feeling sleepy Tell me a «tory« 
THE JESTER 

1 11 tell you one. Let your honour respond with a hum 1 18 
THE KING 

Very well 

THE JESTER 

There is a city called Ujjaywi In it there are some very charming 
bathing pools. 

THE KING 

What Ujjayim’ 

THE JESTER 

You do not like this *tory I II tell you another 
THE KING 

Not indeed that I do not like it Only— 

tt reminds me of the daughter of At anti's king who at the lime of 
starling as she thought of her people shed on my own brfast copious tears 
of love that clung to the corner of her eyes 1 5 

Moreover 

Hoik often during the course of her lessons would her eyes be fixed on 
me and then her hand from which the plectrum had dropped would aim- 
lessly swing in the air 1 6 

THE JESTER 

Well 111 tell you another There is a city called Brahmadatta In it 
there ruled a king called Kampilya T 

THE Kt\G 

What what’ 

THE JESTER 

Repeats what be has said 
THE KING 

Fool say rather king Brahmadatta and Kampilya aty 
THE JESTER 

What the king Brahmadatta and the aty Kampilya’ 

23a 
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THE KING 

Just so 

THE JESTER 

Then let your honour wait a moment while I commit that to memory. 
-Kmg Brahmadatta, city Kampilya 1 (He repeals what he has said to him- 
self several times ) Now listen, your honour Hallo, his honour has fallen 
asleep The hour is very cold 1 11 fetch my mantle ' 

Exit [jester) 

Enter Vasavadatta and a maid 
THE MAID 

Come madam, come The princess is suffering from a very severe 
headache. 

VASAVADATTA 

Alas ' Where has the bed of Padmavati been arranged 5 

THE MAID 

In the Ocean Pavilion her bed has been spread 

VASAVADATTA 

Then lead the way 

Both walk about 
THE MAID 

This is the Ocean Pavilion Enter, madam Meanwhile I for my part 
will hurry up with the ointment for her head 
Exit [maidl 
VASAVADATTA 

Oh, venly the Bods are pitiless towards me * Even this Padmavati, 
who used to comfort my noble lord in his bereavement, has fallen ill I II 
BO in (She enters and looks around her ) Oh, the carelessness of servants 1 
Padmavati is lying ill, and they have left her here with just a lamp for her 
companion. There lies Padmavati asleep I’ll sit down'— But, if I sit aloof 
it will seem as though I am indifferent So 1 11 seat myself on this bed 
(She sits down ) 'Why is it, I wonder, that as I am sitting beside her to-day, 
my heart seems to throb with pleasure 7 Happily her breathing is easy and 
regular Her disease must be on the wane. Occupying just a comer of the 
bed. she 'cems to invite an embrace. 1 11 lie down then (She acts lying down.) 

THE KING 
Talking in his sleep 


O Vasavadatta 
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VASAVADATTA 
Rising abruptly 

Humph 1 It is my noble lord and not PadmavaU 1 Have I been seen, 
I wonder 9 The great vow” of the noble Yaugandharayana will by my bang 
=een, ha\e been made in vain 

THE KING 

O daughter of Avanti s king * 

vasavadatta 

Happily my noble lord is only talking m his sleep There is no one 
about 1 11 stay here awhile and gladden my eyes and heart, 

THE KING 

0 darling 1 O beloved pupil 1 Answer me 

VASAVADATTA 

1 am speaking m> lord I am speaking 

THE KING 

Art thou angry 0 

VASAVADATTA 

O no' O no 1 I am so unhappy 

THE KING 

If thou art not angry, why hast thou laid aside thy ornaments ? 
VASAVADATTA 

What could be better than this 7 

THE KING 

Are you thinking of Virachita ’*» 

VASAVADATTA 
W rathfull) 

0 fie * Even here Virachita 1 

THE KING 

Then I implore your ladyships pardon for Virachita (He stretches out 
his hands.) 

VASAVADATTA 

1 have stayed long enough. I may be seen 111 go. But I II first replace 
the arm of my noble lord that ts hanging over the edge of the couch. 

She does so and retires 
THE KING 
Rising abrupt)) 

Vasavadatta ' Stay stay* Alas 1 
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In hurrying out I run foul of a panel of thd door. And now I know not 
for sure whether this vision is a realtty ! 7 

"I THE JESTER 

Entering 

Ah, his honour is awake ! 

THE KING 

Friend, I have good news to give you Va^vadatta is alive ! , 

THE JESTER 

Alas ! Vasavadatta ! Where is Vasavadatta ? Vasavadatta is long 
dead l 

THE KING 

Nay, not so, friend. 

After waking me, friend, as I was lying aslety on the couch, site has 
disappeared. Rtmanvat was deceiving me when he said that she had perish- 
ed in the flames. 8 

THE JESTER 

Alas 1 Such a thing is impossible. Maybe you saw her in a dream. Ever 
since I mentioned the bathing pools, you have been thinking of her ladyship 
THE KING 

If that be a dream, would that I had not been awakened. And if it be 
an illusion, may that illusion last for ever ! 9 

THE JESTER 

Make not yourself ridiculous ! But a fairy called the Belle of Avanti 
does frequent this palace. Maybe now it is she whom you saw, 

THE KING 

No, no ! 

Or waking from sleep / sore those eyes without illyrium and that un • 
braided hair of her who is still guarding hdr tirtue. 10 

Motconct, look, friend, look ! 

This arm which leas tightly clasped by that queen in her agitation has the 
lair stilt standing on end, though it came in contact with her but in sleep. 11 
THE JESTER 

Imagine not absurdities now. Come, your honour, come. Let us retire 
to the inner court. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 
Entering 

Victory unto my noble lord ! Our great king Darsaka** sends tlie follow- 
ing message: ’‘Here is your honours minister Rumanvat arrived, with fl 
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very large force for attacking Arum , a!=o elephants hordes, chariots and 
foot soldiers— my otm auxiliaries of victorj— ; are readj equipped Let jour 
honour therefore arise Furthermore 

Thy enemies hate been dmded, and confidence restored among thy 
s ibjecls , tcho are still faithful to thee Precautions hoi e been taken for the 
guarding of the rear during thy march All that u possible to do for the 
demolition of the enemy has been accomplished by me Our forces hate 
e ten crossed the met Ganges And the land of Vatsa is m thy hands ' 12 

THE KING 

R.c.no 
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THE DOOR KEEPER 

Listen sir Tliere was someone m the Eastern 3 * Palace of my lord play 
ing on the lute to-day On hearing it my lord said It seems to me I hear 
the sound of Ghoshavati 35 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Then 9 Then 9 


THE DOOR KEEPER 

Then going up to him he asked the man whence that lute came there 
He replied I saw it lying in a thicket on the bank of the Narmada If 
my lord has use for it he is welcome to it Taking it to himself my lord 
placed it in his lap and swooned away Then on coming to himself with 
his face convulsed with tears my lord said I see you Ghoshavati But 
her I see not* That is how the hour is not suitable sir How can I 
announce you 9 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Announce us lady This also has something to do with it 
THE DOOR KEEPER 

1 11 announce you at once, sir Here comes my lord descending from 
the Eastern Palace So I shall inform him nere 


So be it madam 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Both retire 


Enter the King and the jester 
THE KING 

O sweet totted 1 Thou didst once repose on the breasts and tn 

the lap of the queen How didst thou support the terrible sojourn tn the 
jungle where flights of birds scattered thy body with dirt ? 1 

And thou art unfeeling Ghoshavati How else couldst thou forget that 
the unfortunate queen — 

hugged thy sides as she carried thee on her hip 5 [How couldst thou 
forget ) the happy embraces between Iter breasts during moments of Jatlgiie, 
and her plaints far tne uhett she ttas parted from vie and her chatter and 
her smiles tn the mlertals of lute play 9 2 

THE JESTER 

Enough now of this excessive sorrow jour honour 
THE KING 

Naj not v) friend 
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My panto* i tout dormant ts re-ctcakened by the lute But / see n r t 
that queen,** to schorn Ghotkci ah teas so dear* 3 

Vasantaka, take Ghoshasati to an artisan, Imc bcr*rc$trung and bring 
her back *pccdil) 

THE JESTER 

As your honour commands 

IJcstcrJ retires with the lute 
THE POOR METER 
Entering 

Victor> to my lord 1 Hera this chamberlain of the Raibhja dan, sent 
b> Matascna and Vaia\ adatla's nur=e, the noble Vasundliara, sent by queen 
Angaravali arc waiting at the door 

TIIE KING 

Tlien call Padma\ati 

THE DOOR KEEPER 
As' >our lordship commands. 

I *it I door keeper! 

THE KING 

How now ! So »oon lias this news” reached the ears of Malurena ' 

Lnter Padmavau and lire doorkeeper 
THE DOOR KEEPER 

Come, princess, come 

PADMAVATI 

Victor) to my lord 1 

THE KING 

Padmavati, didst thou hear that the chamberlain of the Raibhya clan 
sent by Mahasena, and Vasavadattas nurse, the noble Vasundliara sent by 
her ladyship AngaravatJ, ha\e arrived and are waiting at the door’ 

PADMAVATI 

I shall be glad to hear the good tidings of my relatives, my noble lord 
THE KING 

It is befitting that my lady should lode upon the family of Vasavadatta 
as her own family Be seated, (Padmavati Why wilt thou not be seated 7 
PADMAVATI 

Would my noble lord have me seated by his side when receiving the*e 
people ’ 
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IHE KING 

What hann is there’ 

• PADMAVATI 

It 'seems callous as I am the second spouse of my noble lord 
T1IE KING 

But it would be a grave fault to forbid such persons to see my wife as 
are entitled to do so Be seated therefore 
PADMA\ ATI 

As my noble lord commands (She sits down ) I feel quite uneasy 
at the thought of what father or mother would Ixavc to say, my noble lord 

THE KING 

Just so Padmavati 

My heart mttgives me as to ivhat he a til say I earned a tiny his 
daughter, mid I have jailed to guard her Fickle fortune has -brought about 
the obliteration of the merit / had acquired Like a son that has roused 
the ire of his father, 1 feel afraid, ** 

PADMAVATI 

There is no way to help anything whose hour of doom has come 
THE DOOR KEEPER 

The chamberlain and the nurse are waiting at the door 
THE KING 

Conduct them here speedily 

THE DOORKEEPER 
As your lordship commands 

Exit [door keeper) 

Enter the chamberlain the nurse and the door keeper 

Oh' 

Great is my joy on coming to this allied kingdom, but w hen I retail 
the loss of the princess sorrow overtakes me O Fate could you not have 
been content to have robbed him of his kingdom by enemies and spared the 
life of the queen > 5 

THE DOOR KEEPER 

Here is my lord Sir approach him 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 
Approaching 


Victory to my noble lord ' 
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THE NURSE 

Victory to my lord 1 

THE KING 
Respectfully 
Sir ' 

He who on this earth has power to work the rise and fall of royal houses 
— the king whose alliance / sought — is he well ? 6 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Yes Mahasena is well He inquires if all be well here also 
THE KING 
Rising from his seat 

What are the commands of Mahasena 7 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

This is worthy of the son of Vaidehi But let your honour be seated 
and hear the message of Mahasena 

THE KING 

As Mahasena commands (He sits down.) 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Glory to you for regaining the kingdom that had passed into the hands 
of enemies 1 For— - 

thi timid and the weak are incapable of enterprise and only the en'er 
prising spirits enjoy as a rule kingly dignity 7 

THE KING 

All that is the prowess of Mahasena, sir 

When I was vanquished of yore he fondled me along with his sons 
Tien not only did I run away with his daughter but I have failed to guard 
her Now after hearing about her end he keeps for me jifll the same re 
gord Is it not then due to the ktng that I regain my proper Vatsaland 7 8 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 

This is the message of Mahasena This lady here will communicate the 
message of the queen 

THE KING 

Ah, mother' 

She who is senior among sixteen queens the holy goddess of the city 
my mother who was afflicted by grief at our departure— is she well > 9 

THE NURSE 

My lady is well She inquires of my lord if all be well here- 
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THE KING 

All is well * Mother, well, m this way ! 

THE NURSE 

Enough now of this excessive sorrow, my lord 
THE CHAMBERLAIN 

Courage, my noble lord • Sorrowed after thus by my noble lord, Maha- 
sena’s daughter, though dead is yet not dead Surely, — 

who can arrest the hand of death when the t icttm’s hour has come 9 
Should the rope notv break asunder, who can save the pitcher ’ The same 
law holds for men and trees . in season they perish, tn season they spring 10 

THE KING 

Nay, not so, sir 

Mahasends daughter, my pupil and beloved queen — how can J fail to 
remember her even m births to come 3 11 

THE NURSE 

My lady sends this message "Vasavadatta is no more Thou, that 
art to me and to Mahascna as dear as our Gopalaka and Palaka hast been 
from the first the son in law we wished for** And for that purpose wc 
brought thee to Ujjaymi Then on the pretext of the lute* 9 wc placed her 
in thy hands even without the fire witness With thy impetuosity thou d.d.t 
elope without waiting for the nuptial celebrations So then we had the por- 
traits of thyself and Vasavadatta painted on picture-boards, and we celebrated 
the nuptial ntes. We send the picture boards to thee now May the sight 
make thee happy 1 ” 

THE KING 

Ah surpassing kind and happy are the words of her ladyship ' 

These wards are more precious than thd\ gam of a hundred thrones 1 
Despite our offence the queen has not forgotten her love for us *2 

PADMAVATI 

My noble lord I would see the portraits of the elders and pay my 
homage to them. 

THE NURSE 

Behold princess behold (She shows her a picture board ) 

PADMAVATI 

To herself on seeing it 

Humph' Truly she bears a striking likeness to madam Avantika 

(Aloud ) My noble lord, is this a good likeness of her ladyship’ 
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THE KING 

It is not a likeness It is her own self I imagine. O alas ' 

How has thd delicate complexion been cruelly destroyed and how this 
sweet face has been ravaged by the flames ' * 13 

PADMAVATI 

Could I see! the portrait of my noble lord I should know whether the 
other is a good likeness of her ladyship or not 
THE NURSE 

Look, princess look. 

PADMAVATI 
On seeing it 

The portrait of my noble lord shows a speaking likeness I infer from 
it that the other is a good likeness of her ladyship 
THE KING 

O queen, after seeing the portraits I noticed thou didst look first pleased 
and then uneasy How is that 9 

PADMAVATI 

My noble lord in this very palace there lives one who resembles this 
portrait closely 

THE KING 

What, of Vasavadatta 7 

PADMAVATI 

Yes 

THE KING 

Then bring her here speedily 

PADMAVATI 

My noble lord before my marriage a certain Brahman left her with me 
as a deposit, saying that she was his sister Her husband being away she 
shuns the sight of strangers 

THE KING 
ITa himself] 

If she be the sister of a Brahman evidently she is someone else One 
does come across persons that resemble each other closely 14 

THE DOOR KEEPER 
Entering 

Victory to my lord 1 Here is a Brahman from Ujjayim who says that 
he left bis sister in the hands of m> lady as a deposit, and is waiting at the 
door to claim her back. 
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THE KING 

May he be that Brahman, Padmavati ? 

TADMAVATI 

He must be. 

THE KING 

Bid the Brahman welcome, with the formalities proper to the inner 
apartments, and conduct him here speedily. 

THE DOOR-KEEPER 
As your lordship commands 

Exit (doorkeeper! 

THE KING 

Padmavati, wilt thou also conduct her here ? 

PADMAVATI 

As my noble lord commands 

Exit (Padmavati) 

Enter Yaugandharayana and- the door-keeper 
YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Ho there l 

To himself 

I concealed the queen in the interest of the king 'Tis true the thought 
of his welfare alone insfnred my act Though success has crowned my ven- 
ture now , my heart misgives me as to what he will say. 15 

THE DOORKEEPER 

Here is my lord Approach him, sir. 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Approaching 

Victory to your honour, victory ! 

THE KING 

It seems to me I have heard the voice before. O Brahman, did you 
leave your sister in the hands of Padmavati as a deposit 5 
YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Why, yes 

THE KING 
(To the door keeper] 

Then bring his sister before us with all speed, with all speed 
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THE DOOR-KEEPER 

• As your lordship commands. 

• Exit (door-keeper) 

. Enter Padmavati, accompanied by her retinue, 
and Vasavadatta 45 

PADMAVATI 

Come, madam, come. I have good news for thee. 

VASAVADATTA 

What is it? What is it? 

PADMAVATI 

Thy brother is back. 

VASAVADATTA 

Happily he remembers me still. 

PADMAVATI 
Approaching [the king) 

Victory to my noble lord ! Here is the deposit 
' THE KING 

Padmavati, render her back. A deposit should be returned in the pre- 
sence of witnesses. His honour the noble Raibhya and her ladyship here 
will form the tribunal. 

PADMAVATI 

Sir, take the lady. 

THE NURSE 

Regarding Avantika closely 
Ah, this is princess Vasavadatta 1 

THE KING 

What, the daughter of Mahasena ? O queen, go inside with Padmavati. 
YAUGANDHARAYANA 

No, no. She shall not go in Assuredly she is my sister. 

THE KING 

, x What does your honour say ? Assuredly she is the daughter of Maha- 
sena. 

* YAUGANDHARAYANA 

O king ! 

Thou art barn in the race of the Bkaratas. Thou art self-controlled, 
pure and enlightened . To stop her by force is unworthy of thee, who skouldst 
. be the model of kingly duty. 16 


29 
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TIE KING 

Well, let us see then the resemblance of form Draw the curtain aside 
YAUGANDHARAYANA 

Victory to my lord 1 

VASAVADATTA 

Victory to my noble lord 1 

THE KING 

Ah, this is Yaugandharayana, and this is the daughter of Maha^na ! 
Is it reality or-but a dream that I see her once again ? That last tune 
too I sato her thus, and teas none the less deceived ! 17 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 

1 plead guilty to having taken away the queen, my lord Will my lord 
deign to forgive me * (He throw’s himself at the feet of the king ) 

THE KING 
Raising him 

You are Yaugandharayana 1 

Through feigned madness, through' wars, through plans described m 
uorks on statecraft, all through your exertions have toe been saved when toe 
were plunged m distress deep nt 18 

YAUGANDHARAYANA 
I but follow the fortunes of my lord 


PADMAVATI 

Ah, this is that noble lady s — In treating your ladyship as a companion, 
1 have overstepped the bounds of propriety I bow my head and beg to 
be forgiven [She throws herself at the feet of Vasavadatta ] 

VASAVADATTA 
Raising Padmavati 

Rise up, rise up O fortunate woman, rise up The suppliant herself 
is to blame 43 


PADMAVATI 

I am beholden to you * 

THE KING 

What was thy intention friend Yaugandharayana, m taking the queen 
away ? 


YAUGANDHARAYANA 
The saving of Kausambi 43 solely 
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THE KING 

Why didst thou leave her as a deposit in the hands of Padmavati ’ 
YAUCANDHARAYANA 

The soothsayers Pushpabhadraka and others had predicted that she 
would be the consort of jour lordship 

THE KING 

Did Rumanvat know this also’ 

YAUGANDHAR AYANA 

My lord, everyone knew it 

THE KING 

Oh, what a villain Rumanvat is, to be sure "* 

YAUCANDHARAYANA 

My lord, let his honour Raibhya and her ladyship return this very day 
to announce the safety of the queen 

THE KING 

No, no We will all go, along with queen Padmavati 
EPILOGUE 

May out lion like king rule over this sea girt earth, adorned with the 
ear chains of Himalaya and Vtndhya and enjoying the distinction of the 
Solitary [imperial ) umbrella f 45 19 

Exeunt omnea 


THE END 



EXPLANATORY NOTES 

1 This stanza combines a benediction with a word play on the names of the 
four principal drama Its persona Udayana Vasavadatta, Padmavati, and Vasan 
taka Its meaning is obscure, but is immaterial to the context 

2 Magadha corresponds roughly to the southern part of the modem province 
of Bihar Its capital Rajagnha has been identified wfth the modem Rajgir 

2 'These things,’ i t , the paraphernalia of royalty 

* In another version of the story, Padmavati is called the daughter of the 
king of Magadha See Appendix, page 91 

5 In speaking of - his majesty the chamberlain should refer to him as ‘Malta 
raja* Feeling that, in this instance, it is necessary to specify him by his perronal 
name, the chamberlain, in all humility, avails himself of a circumlocution 

« See note 2 

7 This justifies the sudden change of attitude of Yaugandharayana towards 
Padmavati See verse 3 

* Ujjayuu was the capital of the kingdom of Avanti, the home of Vasava- 
datta 

0 ' Ours,’ because Padmavati would then become the sister m law of Vasava 
datta. 

10 Padmavati unwittingly repeats the words already spoken by Vasavadatta. 
This is intended to show a spontaneous reciprocity of feeling between them 

11 The minister is now solely answerable for the safety and the honour of the 
queen , hence his concern 

is This person is the chamberlain. 

is Vatsa was the name of the kingdom of Udayana Its capital was kau 
sambi, the modem Kosam, near Allahabad. 

i* Chakravaka According to a poetic convention the male and female chak 
ravaka keep together during the day , at night, however, they are always separated, 
as, in consequence of a curse, they are destined to pass the night apart They are 
frequently mentioned in Indian literature as patterns of ma nta! constancy' See 
another allusion to the chakravaka at the beginning of the third act 
• i* The original contains a pun depending upon the double meaning of the 
Sansknt word r ago ( redness’ and love*), which it is difficult, if not quite im 
possible, to reproduce m English. The idea is this. The hands of Padmavati 
bang extremely red, they show that they are tired with the long game Conse- 
quently Padmavati cannot control their movements now as well as she did at the 
beginning of the game The poet expresses this idea fancifully by suggesting that 
the hands, being inspired with love ( raga ), are behaving as though they would 
have nothing to do with Padmavati , they just follow their own inclinations and 
disregard completely the wishes and directions of Padmavati 

is Here is another pun The hidden meaning is " I fancy I see the faces of 
thy suitors on every side. ' 

Ma hasen a literally means ‘ one who ha3 a large army ' 

is The refusal might have been construed as a gratuitous affront especially as 
the king of Vatsa was then supposed to be a young widower, without issue. 

29a 
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is See note 14 

w Kama is the Indian Cupid 
si Bandhujiva Pent a petes Phoenicia 
ss Sapta chhada Alstonta sedans 
si Kasa Saccharum spontaneum 

si In the original these words of Padmavatl and the king change places 
2* The indisposition of Padmavatl makes the king fear that lie might lose her 
as he had lost Vasavadatta 

28 The response hum * from the listener is indicate, e of continued attention 
22 Kampilya is the name of a town in the land of the Panchala in the north 
of India 

28 The vow of Yaugandharayana was made at the time when plans were laid 
for the restoration of the dethroned king A similar sow forms the theme of 
another play belonging to this group of dramas. 

a® Virachita is the name of a former mistress of Udayana See Appendix 
page 90 

80 Darsaka wag the king of Magadha and brother of Padmavatl 

31 Arum was the upstart who had ousted Udayana and usurped the throne of 
Vatsa 

82 The speaker himself is the chamberlain despatched by Mahasena 
38 Angaravati is the mother of Vasavadatta 

81 The name of the palace is uncertain the reading being doubtful 
33 Ghosavati is the magic lute of Udayana See Appendix, page 86 
88 The queen is Vasavadatta 

3T 'This news' refers to his recent marriage with Padmavatl 
38 She implies that the death of Vasavadatta makes no difference to then 
sentiments towards him 

88 For an explanation of * the pretext of the lute , see Appendix page 87f 

40 It is to be supposed that Vasavadatta enters and stands apart, concealed 
behind a curtain and unseen by most of the persons present 

41 These incidents in the life of the minister form the theme of another play 
belonging to the group See Appendix, page 88f 

42 The reading as it stands is not fully intelligible , an emendation appears 
necessary 

43 Kausambi was the capital of the kingdom of Vatsa 
** See verse 14 of the first act 

45 The umbrella from the shelter it affords has been chosen as one of the 
insignia of Indian royalty The ‘solitary umbrella' denotes universal sovereignty 
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THE LEGEND OF UDAYANA AND VASAVADATTA 

(Abridged, tctlh slight alt nations, from C H Tautte/s translation o\ the 
Kathd'sant sagara ’ ) 

There is a land famous under the name of V'atsa In the centre of it is a 
great city named Kausambi In it dwelt a king named Satamka, sprung from the 
Pandava family He had a son bom to him called Sahasramka, who married 
Mngavati, daughter of a king of Ayodhya In course of time Mngavati promised 
to bear a child to king Sahasramka And then she asked the king to gratify her 
longing by filling a tank full of blood for her to bathe in. Accordingly the king in 
order to gratify her desire had a tank fill'd with the juice of lac and other red 
extracts so that it seemed to be full of blood And while she was bathing m that 
lake, a bird of the race of Garuda suddenly pounced upon her and earned her off 
thinking she was raw flesh , but cn discov enng that die was alive, it abandoned 
her and, as fate would have it. left her on the mountain Udayachala The girl 
tardy with the weight of her womb, desinng to hurl herself down from a precipice, 
and thinking upon that lord of hers, wept aloud, and a hermit’s son, hcanng 
that, came up and found her looking like the incarnation of sorrow And he, after 
questioning the queen about her adventures, led her off to the hermitage of Jama 
dagm Some days after, the blameless one gave birth to a charmingly beautiful 
son At that moment a voice was heard from heaven "An august king of great 
renown has been bam, Udayana by name, and his son shall be the monarch of 
all Vidyadharas T Gradually that boy grew up to size and strength m that grove 
of asceticism. Out of love for him Mngavati drew off from her own wnst, and 
placed on his, a bracelet marked with the name of Sahasramka. Then that Uda 
yana roaming about once upon a time in pursuit of deer, beheld in the forest a 
snake captured by a Sahara. The generous Udayana gave that Sahara the bracelet 
which his mother had bestowed on him, and persuaded him to set the snake at 
liberty The snake, being pleased with Udayana, bowed before him and said 
‘ I am the eldest brother of Vasuki called Vasunemi Receive from me, whom 
thou hast preserved thi3 lute sweet in the sounding of its strings, divided accord 
mg to the division of the quarter tones , and betel leaf, together with the art of 
weaving unfading garlands, and adorning the forehead with marks that never 
become indistinct.'’ Udayana tumsshed with all these, and dismissed by the 
snake, returned to the hermitage of Jama dagm Meanwhile the Sahara was caught 
attempting to sell the ornament marked with the kings name and brought up in 
> court before the king Learning from the Sahara the whereabouts of Mngavati 
and Udayana the king made the Sahara show him the way, and set out with his 
army for that hermitage on the Udayachala. In a few days he- reached that 
peaceful hermitage of Jamadagni The hermit handed over to him that queen 
Mngavati with her son. Bidding adieu to Jamadagni the king set out for bis 
own city Soon after his return the king appointed his son Udayana crown pnree, 
and assigned to him as advisers the sons of his own ministers, \ asantaka Ruroanvat 


* The Kalha Sant Sagara or Ocean oj the Streams of Story translated from 
the original Sanskrit by C H Tawnet, Calcutta 1880 
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and Yaugandharayana In due course that king Sahasranika established m his 
throne his excellent son Udayana and accompanied by his ministers and his beloved 
wife ascended the Himalaya to prepare for the last great journey 

Then Udayana took the kingdom of Vatsa which hts father had bequeathed 
to him and establishing himself in Kausambi ruled his subjects well But gra 
dually he began to devohe the cares of his empire upon his ministers Yaugandha 
rayana and others, and gave himself up entirely to pleasures. He was continually 
engaged in the chase and night and day he played on the melodious lute which 
Vasuki gave him long ago , and he subdued evermore infuriated wild elephants, 
overpowered by the fascinating spell of its strings dulcet sound, and, taming them 
brought them home Only one anxiety he had to bear He kept thinking No 
where is a wife found equal to me in birth and personal appearance The maid 
named Vasavadatta alone has a liking for me but how is she to be obtained ’ 
Mahasena also in Ujjayim thought There is no suitable husband to be 
found for my daughter m the world except one Udayana by name and he has 
ever been my enemy Then how can I make him my son in law and my submis 
'.uf , Ther ! ,s only , °? e device wh,ch can it He* wanders about alone 
m the forest capturing elephants. I w,U make use of this failing of h,s to entrap 
if 6 by a stratagem And as he is acquainted with music I 
" ' tighter ° T® h,s W* 1 ahd hl3 eye w.ll without doubt be 

diarmed with her and he will certainly become my son in law and my obedent 
he^vP dCC1S l!! 1 hC reSo!ved to tf y negotiation first Accordingly 

* L m M r Go and * ve *** nf Vatsa this mes- 

Sme w V 3eS ' re3 . t0 ^ ** W' 1 > n music. If thou love us 

sador to fu T ^ resolute k‘ n £ of Vatsa sent in return an ambas- 

sador to Mahasena with the following reply "If thy dauchter desires to be 

vZ ‘LTL* 7 d hCT h r , ' Vh ' n he “ 

When he heard that v, t 1 W1 * mar< ^ 1 b nn £ Mahasena here in chains. 

*= dllrf ■“»■*« Yaugondhamyana said This » not a 
“SvtEmh » n n ” “ m toy P°"f to do It For Mahasena is a 

how ' king SL™ 'had *° * SUb J dMd ^ «« “ Pd»I of tin, he related 

Iteea a .word bT™ T ?”“* " ternbte I”™' a "d received from sodded 
S Srte L't°“ T c power he was “™ne,ble to all his enemies 

w«e “to to ” arncd a Duty * ma, den and two eons 
Ear oUndraon ? and P *?? h,OT Mal ™ a ha d held a feast m 
m a team Bv ™ f d h< ™ Indra pleased said to the king 

m s a 

aiso Because his realm was situated in a difficult country 

of Vatsa will not comp t° reflect 11 13 rertam that that proud king 

SJSSSuS tanged Sll f gem i hereafa^nSieT^IIa^ng 
m ■* oZ a T* and m ™ e to ,h “ 

maminr m thp Vimth, r wor ~ , ° we have seen a single elephant 

> orest such that nowhere iq this wide world his equal is 
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to he found The king spent that night m thinking If I obtain that mighty 
elephant, a fit match for Nadagrn the elephant of Mahasena, then will that Maha 
sena be certainly m rrfyi power and he will of his own accord give me his 
daughter Vasavadatta So in the morning he started for the Vindhya forest 
disregarding the advice of his ministers nor did he pay any attention to the fact 
that the astrologers said that the position of the heavenly bodies at the moment 
of his departure portended the acquisition of a maiden together with imprison 
ment. When the king reached the Vindhya forest he made his troops halt at a 
distance and accompanied by scouts only holding in his hands his melodious lute, 
he entered the great forest The king saw on the southern slope of the Vindhya 
range that elephant looking like a real one pointed out to him by his scouts from 
a distance He slowly approached it alone playing on his lute thinking how he 
should bind tt and singing in melodious tones. As his mind was fixed on his 
musjcv and the shades of evening were setting in that! king did not perceive that 
the supposed wild elephant was an artificial one Then suddenly issuing from 
that artificial elephant a body of soldiers in full armour surrounded that king of 
Vatsa The king in a rage drew his hunting knife but while he was fighting with 
those in front of him, he was seized by others coming up behind And those 

wamors with the help of others earned that king of Vatsa into the presence of 

Mahasena Mahasena for his part came out to meet him with the utmost respect, 
and entered with him the aty of Ujjaymi Shortly after their return the king of 
Avantt made over his daughter Vasavadatta to Udayana and said to him Prince, 
teach this lady music in this way you will obtain a happy issue to your adven 

ture Do not despond. When he beheld that fair lady the mind of the king of 

Vatsa was so steeped in love that he put out of sight his anger So the long of 
Vatsa dwelt in the concert room of Mahasena 9 palace teaching Vasavadatta to 
sing with his eyes ever fixed on her 

In the meanwhile the men who had accompanied the king returned to Kau 
sambi The calm and resolute Yaugandharayana seeing that the country was loyal 
said to Rumanvat and others AH of you must remain here ever on the alert 
You must guard this country I will go accompanied by Vasantaha only and will 
without fad accomplish the deliverance of the king and bring him home Having 
said this and entrusted to Rumanvat the care of the subjects Yaugandharayana 
set out for Kausambi with Vasantaka On his way Yaugandharayana by means of 
a charm suddenly altered his own shape That charm made him deformed hunch 
backed and old and besides gave him the appearance of a madman In the same 
way Yaugandharayana by means of that very charm gave Vasantaka a body 
full of outstanding veins with a large stomach and an ugly mouth with projecting 
teeth. Having entered Ujjaymi singing and dancing, beheld with curiosity by 
all he made his way to the fangs palace. Them he excited by that behaviour 
the curiosity of the king s wives and was at last heard by Vasavadatta She quick 
ly sent a maid and had him brought to the concert room Thereupon he made a 
s gn to the king of Vatsa who quickly recognized him Udayana sent Vasavadatta 
out of the room on some pretext and then he had a long and undisturbed talk 
with his minister Yaugandharayana communicated to the king according to the 
prescribed form spells for breaking chains, and at the same time he furnished him 
with other charms for winning the heart of Vasavadatta Having done so Yaugan 
dharayana went out When Vasavadatta returned, the king induced her to sum 
mon Vasantaka, who was waiting at the door of the palace. Vasantaka amused 
the princess by telling her stones and secured her favour 

As time went on Vasavadatta began to feel a great affection for the king of 
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Vatsa, and to take part with him against her lather Then Yaugandharayana came 
in again to see the king of Vatsa, making himself invisible to all others who were 
there And he gave him the following information in private in the presence of 
Vasantaka only King, you were made captive by Mahasena by means of an 
artifice. And he now wishes to give you his daughter, and set you at liberty, 
treating you with all honour. So let us carry off his daughter and escape, for in 
this way we shall have revenged ourselves uponl the haughty monarch Now the 
king has given Vasavadatta a female elephant called Bhadiavati And no other 
elephant but Nadagiri is swift enough to catch her up The driver of this elephant 
is a man here called Asadhaka, and him I have won over to our side by giving 
him much wealth So jou must mount that elephant with Vasavadatta, fully 
armed, and start from this place secretly by night ’ The king of Vatsa stored up 
all the instructions of Yaugandharayana in his heart, and when Vasavadatta came 
told her what Yaugandharayana had said to him She consented to the proposal, 
and made up her mind to start They made good their escape from Ujjaymi, and 
having successfully overcome the obstacles which befell them on the way arrived 
safely in Kausambi Not long after came Gopalaka the 1 brother of Vasavadatta, 
bringing with him the good wishes of Mahasena and his queen. Then the king of 
Vatsa, having celebrated the great festival of his marriage, consiaered all his wishes 
* gratified now that he was linked to Vasavadatta But in course of time he 
became faithless, and secretly loved an attendant o$ the harem named Virachita, 
with whom he had previously had an intrigue One day he made a mistake and 
addressed the queen by her name , thereupon he had to conciliate her by dinging 
to her feet 

Once again the king of Vatsa devolved the cares of his empire upon his 
ministers Yaugandharayana and others, and gave himself up entirely to pleasures. 
Seeing this the minister Yaugandharayana reflected that the ministers themselves 
must take such steps as that he shall obtain the empire of the whole earth, which 
was his hereditary nght He called the ministers together and said to them . “ Let us 
do our long a good turn , let us gam for him the empire of the earth In this 
undertaking our only adversary is Pradyota the king of Magadha t for he is a foe 
in the rear that is always attacking us behind So we must ask for our sovereign 
that pearl of princesses his daughter named Padmavati And by our devemess we 
will conceal Vasavadatta somewhere and setting fire to her house, we will give out 
everywhere that the queen is burnt In no other case will the king of Magadha 
give his daughter to our sovereign, for when I requested him to do so on a former 
occasion he answered, ' I will not give my daughter, whom I love more than my- 
self, to the king of Vatsa, for he is passionately attached to his wife Vasavadatta ' 
Moreover, as long as the queen is alive, the long of Vatsa will not marry anyone 
else , but if a report is once spread that the queen is burnt, all will succeed ’ The 
other ministers were at first sceptical about the success of the scheme but the 
resourceful yaugandharayana, who had reflected on every possibility and had a 
ready answer to all objections, w-as in the end successful in removing the doubts of 
his colleagues, and securing their cooperation Then the ministers won over to 
their adc Vasavadatta s brother Gopalaka Then Yaugandharayana, Gopalaka, and 
Rumanvat deliberated as follows Let us adopt the artifice of going to Lavanaka 
with the king and queen , for that district is a border district nor the ktngdom of 
Magadha. And because it contains admtrable hunting grounds, it will tempt the 
king to absent himself from the palace, so we can set the women’s apartments 
there on fire and carry out th* plan on which we have determined. And by an 
artifice we will lake the queen and leave her in the palace of Padmavati, In order 
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that Padmavati herself ma> be a witness to the queens virtuous behaviour in a 
state of concealment 

Thus \ augandharayam and the other ministers managed to conduct the king 
of Vatsa with his beloved to Lavanaka One day the king having gone to hunt 
the wise \ augandharaj ana accompanied b> Copalaka having arranged what was 
to be done and taking with him also Rumanvat and Vasantaka went secretly to 
the queen \asavadatta There he used various representations to persuade her to 
assist m furthering the king’s interest. And she agreed to the proposal though it 
inflicted on her the pain of separation Thereupon the skilful Yaugandharaj ana 
made her assume the appearance of a Brahman woman. And he made Vasantaka 
like a Brahman boy and he hmsclf assumed the appearance of an old Brahman 
Then he took the queen and accompanied by Vasantaka set out leisurely for the 
town of Magadha Then Rumanvat burnt her pawhon with fire and exclaimed 
aloud Alas 1 alas * The queen and Vasantaka are burnt Then Yaugandha 
rayana with Vasantaka and Vasavadatta reached the aty of the king of Magadha 
and seeing the princess Padmavati in the garden he went up to her with these 
two though the guards tried to prevent him And Padmavati when she saw the 
queen Vasavadatta in the dress of a Brahman woman fell in love with her at first 
sight The princess ordered the guard* to desist from their opposition and had 
Yaugandha rayana conducted into her presence Urder the pretext that her hus 
band had deserted her \ augandharaj ana left Vasavadatta whom he introduced as 
his daughter in the care of Padmavati and returned to Lavanaka Then Padma 
vati took with her Vasavadatta who was passing under the name of Avantika and 
V asantafca who accompanied her in the form of a one-eyed boy and entered her 
splendidly adorned palace. Padmavati soon perceived that Vasavadatta was a 
person of very high rank and suspecting that she was some distinguished person 
remaining there under concealment entertained her to luxurious comfort to her 
hearts content 

When the king of Vatsa returned to Lavanaka and saw the womens apart 
ments reduced to ashes by fire and heard from the ministers that the queen was > 
burnt with Vasantaka he fell on the ground and was robbed of his senses by un 
consciousness. Then the king judging from the behaviour of Yaugandharaj ana 
and Gopalaka and from sundry predictions suspected that the queen might possibly 
be alive and lived in the hojx: of being 'omc day re-united with her 

The sp es of the king of Magadha who were at Lavanaka went off to him and 
told him all Wheri he heard this the king wa3 once more anxious to give to the 
King of Vatsa his daughter Padmavati By the advice of Yaugandharaj’ana the 
king of Vatsa accepted that proposal And not long after the marriage of the king 
of Vatsa and Padmavati was celebrated with due pomp and ceremony And Yau 
gandharayana calling the fire to witness on that occasion made the king of 
Magadha undertake never to injure hi* master In the meanwhile Vasavadatta 
remained unobserved hop ng for the glory of her husband. But Yaugandharayana 
being afraid that the king of Vatsa would sea Vasavhdatta and that so the whole 
secret would be divulged prevailed upon him to set out from that place soon after 
the celebration of the marriage, escorting his bnde Padmavati And Vasavadatta 
went secretly in the rear of the army making the transformed Vasantaka precede 
her At last the king of Vatsa reached Lavanaka and entered his own house, 
together with his bnde but thought all the time only of the queen Vasavadatta 
The queen also armed and entered the house of Gopalaka at night There she 
saw her brother Gopalaka and embraced his neck weeping And at that moment 
arrived Yaugandharayana together with Rumanvat And while he was engaged in 
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dispelling the queen g gnef caused by the great effort she had made, the chamber 1 '* 
lams that were waiting round the house of Gopalaka repaired to Padmavati and 
said, ‘ Queen, Avantika has arrived , but she has in a strange way dismissed us 
and gone to the house of prince Gopalaka ' When Padmavati heard that, she was 
alarmed and m the presence of the kmg of Vatsa answered them “ Go and say 
to Avantika, ‘The queen says, you are a deposit m my hands So what business 
have you where you are’ Come where I am’ When they had departed with 
the message the king asked Padmavati in private who ’made for her the unfading 
garlands and forehead streaks which he had observed on her person Then she 
said “ It is all the product of the great artistic skill of the lady named Avantika 
who was deposited in my hands by a certain Brahman ” No sooner did the kmg 
hear that than he went off to the house of Gopalaka thinking that surely Vasava 
datta would be there And he entered the house within which were the qu6rn, 
Gopalaka, the two ministers and Vasantaka Th°re he saw Vasavadatta returned 
from banishment And that couple afflicted with gnef, lamented so that even the 
face of Yaugandharayana was washed with tears. And Padmavati who gradually 
found out the truth with respect to the king and Vasavadatta, was reduced to the 
same state And Vasavadatta frequently exclaimed with tears, * What profit is 
there in my life that causes only sorrow to my husband ’ ’ Then the calm Yau 
gandharayana said to the long of Vatsa ‘ King, I have done all this in order to 
make you uimersal emperor, by marrying you to the daughter of the sovereign of 
Magadha, and the queen is not m the slightest degree to blame , moreover, this, 
her nval wife, is witness to her good behaviour dunng her absence from you ’ 
Thereupon Padmavati whose mind was free from jealousy, said I am ready to 
enter the fire on the spot to prove her innocence.” And Vasavadatta, having 
firmly resolved said, I must enter the fire to dear from suspicion the mind of the 
kmg’ Then the wise Yaugandharayana rinsed his mouth and spoke a blameless 
speech If I have been a benefactor to this king and if the queen is free from 
slam speak ye guardians of the world , if it is not so I will part from my body’ 
Thus he spoke and ceased, and this heavenly utterance was heard ‘Happy art 
thou, O king, that hast for minister Yaugandharayana, and for wife Vasavadatta 
who m a former birth was a goddess , not the slightest blame attaches to her Then 
the king of Vatsa and Gopalaka praised that proceeding of Yaugandharayana s, and 
the former already considered that the whole earth was subject to him. Then the 
king possessing these two wives, whose affection was every day increasing by living 
with him was in a state of supreme felicity 
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Jahrg 7, 1913, pp 653-690 

Vasaa ADATTA Drame en six acts de Bhasa traduit pour la premiere fois du 
Sanscrit et du promt par Albert Baston a\ec une preface de M S> I vain Levi Le 
theatre Indien a%ant Kalidasa Pans 1914, pp VI + 121 ( — Bibhotheque 
Onentale Elzevinenne, No LXXXVII ) 

La Vasavadatta di Bhasa. Drama Trad, di Fi Bellom Filippi Lanciano 
1916 pp XXII + 142 (=Scnttor ttaliam e strameri Teatro) 

The Dream Queen A translation of the Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa By 
A G Shirreff & Panna Lall Allahabad 1918 pp iv + 55 

Vasaa adatta being a literal rendenng of Bhasa s Sa apna vasaa adatta By V 
S Sukthankar In Shamaa (a magazine of art, literature and philosophy, edited 
by Snmati Mnnahm Chattopadhyaya ) , Madras, Vo! 2, (April &. July 1922), 
pp 137 169, Vol 3 (October 1922), pp 25-45 

CRITICISM 

Felix Lacote La source de la I'osat adatta de Bhasa In Journal Asiatique 
1919 sene XI, tome XIII pp 493 ff 

Charles J Ogden Bhasa Treatment of the Udajana Legend Paper pre- 
sented at the 135th Meeting of the American Onental Society held in Pnnceton, 

N J„ March 1923 

Further cntical matenal will be found in the Introductions to the Text Edition 
and the Translations of the drama, cited above, as well as in a senes of articles by 
the Translator, entitled Studies in Bhasa , in Journal of the Amencm Onental 
Society, vol, 40, pp 248-2o9, vol 41 pp 107 130 vol 42 pp 59-74, and elsewhere 
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VISHNU SITARAM SUKTHANKAR 

AND 

HIS CONTRIBUTION TO INDOLOGY* 

Very little is on record regarding the life of Vishnu Sitaram Svkthan 
hak The present essay perhaps anticipates a little the Retailed and critical 
literary biography promised to us by the Sukthankar Memorial Edition 
Committee along with a complete reissue of all his published writings,* but 
in this labour of love the writer has to depend almost entirely on the publt 
shed work of Sukthankar and some of the unpublished material which he 
had the good fortune of being shown both by Sukthankar and his heir* 
later 5 

Any visitor to the Mahabharata Department of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute in Poona will be as much impressed by the two handsome 
bound volumes containing all the published reviews in English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian, and a number of Indian languages as well, of Sukthankar’s 
great work on the critical edition, as by the silent but efficient work of the 
department which Sukthankar organised during the very first year when 
he assumed charge of the General Editorship of this colossal undertaking 
But these reviews and notices touch only one side of his deep and extensive 
scholarship the final phase, as it were, of a continuous life of scholarship 
and active research This final phase of more than seventeen years of single- 
minded devotion and whole hearted dedication to the cause of the Great Epic 
was a fitting conclusion to a full life given over entirely to Indological re 
search 

We must be thankful to an old custom in the German Universities for 
a bnef account of Sukthankar s early life This custom requires every 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy to append to his thesis 
his Lebenslouf, a short account of himself up to the period of submitting his 
dissertation According to his own statement contained in his Lebenslauf * 
Sukthankar was bom on 4th May 1887 in Bombay as son of Engineer 
Sitaram Vishnu Sukthankar and his wife Dhakhbai , he studied up to 

• [Vide p si of Preface for including this essay in the present volume.— Ed, 1 

1 Cf the Appeal issued by this Committee. 

2 The writer would like to express here his thanks to Mrs Malimbai Sukthan 
kar and the two sons of Dr Sukthankar for the facilities given to lum to examine 
Sukthankar s Nachlasse He is also indebted to Professors P K. Gode and 
D D Kosambt for the help they have given him in supplying their own copies of 
Sukthankar s inscribed reprints, for reference 

a Dte GrammaUk Sakafayanas p 91 
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high school standard in Bombay and proceeded to the University of Cam 
bridge where he took up the study of Mathematics and in 1906 obtained 
the B A degree of this University In the summer of 1911 he went to Berlin 
and applied himself principally to the study of Indian Philology Here he 
attended the lectures of Professors Beckh Erdmann ImmelmANN Ed 
Lehmann Loeschke Luders Marquart Mittwoch Riehl E Schmidt 
W Schulze Thomas v Wilamowitz Moellendorf and Wolfflin For 
his main subject, Indian Philology he was under the guidance of Professor 
Luders and under him he prepared a critical edition of Sakata. yana s Gram 
mar (Adhyaya 1 pada 1) with the commentary of Yaksavarman entitled 
CtrUamam accompanied by German translation and notes and submitted 
on 18th June 1914 The dissertation was however printed in 1921 and 
published on 21st May 1921 

Some further details are available from a Synopsis of Career which Suk 
thankar himself prepared and printed in August 1924 Under personal 
details he says that he was the grandson of the late Mr Shantaram Narayan 
Government Pleader and that he belonged to the Gauda Sarasvat Brahmin 
caste The family of Sukthankar appears to have settled down m Bombay 
for several generations with land interests He studied at St Xavier s College, 
Bombay during 1902 3 at St Johns College Cambridge during 1903 7 
at Edinburgh University in 1909 and finally at Berlin University during 
1910 14 He secured the M A degree of Cambridge in 1912 with the 
Mathematical Tripos (in 1906) and the Ph D of Berlin m 1914 in Philology 
and Philosophy During the next two years he was a Government Research 
Scholar m the Archaeological Survey Department of the Government of India 
and was serving as Assistant Superintendent Archaeological Survey of India 
Western Circle for four years (191549) In addition he was the joint Editor 
to the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute during the first 
two years of its life (1919 20) a Lecturer at the Annual Convention of the 
American Oriental Society 1920 Travelling Lecturer at different University 
centres in the United States of America 1920 21 a Member of Gray s Inn 
London and of the American Oriental Society * Wien the new series of the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was inaugurated 
Sukthankar took charge of it as its Chief Editor and to him is due the 
beautiful appearance of the journal and the uniformly high standard that 
it has maintained during all this time This in bnef is all that we can know 
of Sukthankar from his public activities up to 1924 

It was about this time that the Mahabharata Department of the Bhan 
darkar Oriental Research Institute m Poona needed reorganisation and -\ 


* Sukthankar was elected an Honorary Member of this Soaety in 1933 m 
recognition of h s great work on the Mahabharata and became the f rst Ind an 
scholar after Sr Ramkndina Gopal Bhandvrnar to recave this honour 
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competent General Editor to take charge of the work m all its aspects The 
preliminary work which resulted in the publication of the Tentative Edition 
of the Vsrataparvan by Mr N B Utgirar had been circulated among com 
petent scholars and elicited a number of concrete suggestions which necessi 
tated the reorganisation of the department as a whole* It is at this juncture 
that Sukthankar first comes into the scheme, although in \anous other 
capacities during his earlier stay in Poona he had been actively connected 
with this Institute and its research activities He took charge of his office 
as General Editor on 4th August 1925, and for the next seventeen years de 
voted himself entirely to the cause of the Great Epic which he made his own 
Thereafter his contributions to other aspects of Indie studies are overshadowed 
by his magnum opus, the Critical Edition of the Great Epic and the Prole 
gomena with Epic Studies 

The first paper which Sukthankar contributed seriously to Indology 
was during his Berlin day: entitled ‘Miscellaneous Notes on Mammata’s 
Kavyaprakasa 1 This paper, published in 1912 already bears the stamp of 
scholarship which marked all his characteristic contributions at a later date 
The style, the directness of approach and the economy of words in expressing 
himself, are all there The first part of this paper discusses m detail the 
problem of the double authorship of Kaiyaprokasa By a comparison of 
the Kavyalamkura with, on the one hand the part of AP attributed to 
Mammata and on the other, that attributed to Allata he sets the matter 
beyond the pale of doubt* It is demonstrated that while the author of the 
latter end of KP depends for his whole material practically on AZ. and does 
not hesitate to borrow phra«cs and expressions labatim from the latter, 
Mammata himself makes u'c reservedly of the new ideas brought into AJam 
fcarafastra by Rudrata and looks for his authorities amongtt writers older 
Uian Rudrata In the «econd part* Sukthankar points out that a portion 
of the Vrtti to the definition of the Alamkara Samuccaya in AP, does not 
originate from either Mammata or Allata and that it mutt be regarded as 
a later interpolation A third section 1 deals with the practice of quoting 
names merely honoris causa as common among the grammarians «uch as 
Jamcndra and Sakata yana paralleled by the facts which centre round the 
verse no 860 in the Kacyaprckasa It is pointed out that the mention of 
the names Udbhata and Bliamaha by the commentators on tlus verse i« 
merely pu/arlham 

The scientific training which Sukthankar received at Cambridge while 
preparing himself for the Mathematical Trtpo> stood him tn good *tead 
dunng his Berlin days Although he took up Indm Philology and Philoso- 
phy as his main branch of ttudy, this Mathematical training prepared him 

» ZDMG (1912) 66 <77 °0 533-t3 
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of the eleventh century to about the middle of the fourteenth century aj> 
Sukthankar had projected a separate study of this interesting period on 
the basis of these records for the Director-General's Annual of Arcluofogy, 
but other and more important work must have prevented the fulfilment of 
this project. This exploration co\ered the sites at Or with a Vishnu and 
Jain temples ; Girvar where a Siva Linga and pedestal had been unearthed : 
Datani believed to be the scene of the battle fought in vs 1640 between 
Maharao Surtan of Sirohi and Emperor Akbar, in which the former was 
victorious ; Makaval with a pillar inscription of the Paramara Dharavar^a. 
dated v.s. 1276, Sravapa sudi 3 Monday ; Nitora with, among other temples, 
a shrine of Surya and a temple of Parsvanatha ; and a number of other in- 
teresting places 

The second Report for 1917-18 mostly deals with Epigraphy and 
Numismatics The chief interest lies around the Hindu and Buddhist Ins- 
criptions, including the two sets of copper-plates of the Kadambi King® 
Ravivarman and Krishnavarman ; two Caulukya Plates referring to the reign 
of the Caulukya Kama, dated respectively Saka 996 and Vjkrama 1131 ; two 
Valabhi Plates dated Samvat 210 and issued by order of the Mahasamanta 
Maharaja Dhruvasena I, the Maitraka King of Valabhi. One of the mo=t 
interesting of epigraphs dealt with at this time are the inscriptions at Dhar 
known as Sarpabandha. engrned on the pillars of an old grammar school 
called the Bhoja Sala at Dhar. One of the inscriptions is a chart of the 
Sanskrit alphabet and other of verbal terminations This latter is taken 
from a chapter of the Katantra These epigraphs arc dated ca 1150 ax> on 
the strength of the names, Paramara Naravarman and Udayaditya of 
Malva* Another important disco\ery was the Sanchi inscription of the time 
of Svami Jiva daman which provides a date and location for Svami-Jlsada- 
man, the father of the founder of the third Dynasty of Satraps in Surastra 
who was up till then known only through the coins of his son Svami-Rudra- 
stmha II. 
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strongly to the conclusion that the Samungad grant is spunous and that the 
first employment of the Nagan is to be found in the kanheri inscriptions 
m direct opposition to the earlier view expressed by BUhler 1 who was in 
dined to suppose that the Northern Nagan was in use at len^t since the 
beginning of the eighth century The evidence used by BOhler consisted 
of the Samungad grant of the Raf^nkuta Dantidurga bearing a date corres 
ponding to a d 754 from Western India the Dighva Dubauli plate of 
Mahendrapala I and the Bengal Asiatic Society s Plate of Vinayakapala (of 
the Imperial Pratlharn dynasty) believed by BuiiLrR to be dated in the years 
corresponding to ad 761 and 794 5 respectively A detailed consideration 
however points out that these two records are to be expunged from their 
place at the end of Plate IV of BOhler s Tables and with this the entire 
block of evidence in support of the supposition for the u'c of Nagan forms 
for epigraphs since the beginning of the eighth century disappears By prov 
mg the other plank of this theory the Sanungad grant to be spunous 
Sukthankar established that the epoch for the use of Nagan in epigraphic 
documents should be taken forward by at least a hundred years Incidentally 
he corrected also Buiiler S mislection of the date of the Vinayakapala plate 
to a d 931 In this way the difficulty created by Buiiler s assumption for 
the use of the Nagan as epigraphic alphabet since the eighth century a d 
leaving the whole of the ninth century as bereft to any epigraphs m this 
senpt is corrected 

Sukthankar as a critical reviewer appear* for the first time m two re 
views published in the Indian Antiquary for 1917 The first review is on 
Prof K B Pathaks edition of Kalidasas Meghadula (as embodied in the 
Parsvabhyudaya ) 13 with the commentary of Mallinatha etc m its revised 
form published in 1916 It was characteristic of Sukthankar to be almost 
punctilious about the typography and general get up of a book even in these 
early days and it is no wonder to one acquainted with his insistence on the 
proper appearance of a printed book that the second paragraph of th s review 
deals at length with the bad printing of this volume His criticism of Prof 
Pathak s arguments regarding the date of Klalidasa s is couched in a language 
which is almost a precursor to the style which he adopted in the famous 
Prolegomena published 16 years later One remark is significant for 

it must be remembered that even the author of the Parsvabhudaya is «eparat 
ed by at least two centuries from the time of Kalidasa — a period which is 
long enough m India to engender interpolations Each work represents the 
version locally current at the particular epoch to which the commentator be 
longs And neither m one case the seclusion of the KaSmir Valley nor in the 
other the proximity to the poet by — admitting Prof PatHAk s estimation to 
be correct— three centuries is a sufficient guarantee to the entire punty of the 
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graph lies m the site of the inscribed rock fixing definitely a point south of 
the Krishna to which the sway of the iSatavahanas extended The other pub 
lished as No 4 for 1919 in El is the PorumamiJla Tank Inscription of Bhas 
kara Bhavadhura 17 18 (Saka 1291 the exact tithi being on Monday the 15th 
October 1369 ad) is a long record of 127 lines inscribed on two slabs set tip 
m front of the ruined Bhairava temple This inscription is interesting on 
account of many obscure technical terms which still need elucidation 

The beginning of a new interest is proved by Suktiiankar s notice of 
Bhasas Carudatta edited by R Ganapati SAStri of Trivandrum This notice 
published in QJMS for 1919 is the precursor of a long series of papers by 
Sukthankar during the following five years This short notice illustrates very 
clearly his special leanings towards textual criticism as an acute philo’ogiat 
with mathematical training This particular training is clear in the u«e of the 
words assumption argument proof etc and according to his findings Cu 
rudatla is a fragmentary play 

The year 1020 is one of the most fruitful in Sukthankar s career as an 
Indologist There are altogether seven papers published during this year two 
of which are contributed to the first volume of the newly founded Annals of 
the Bhandatkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona The first of these two 
papers 10 entitled On the Home of the so-called Andhra Kings is a result 
of his study of the Myakadom inscription of Sin Pulumavi referred to above 
As a result of unscientific speculation the comparison of epigraphic and nu 
mismatic data with those recorded in the Purapas (the cntical editing of which 
texts is still a desideratum) the Satavahanas were connected with the Andhra 
dynasty and placed before the public as an authentic account ot the fortunes 
of the family Sukthankar penetrates skilfully through this morass of facts 
and points out that at the bottom of this fiction there is only constructive 
histoncal imagination which lias been misled by the Purapic account and that 
this account itself is of such a mixed character with its vanx leclwncs that it 
would be futile to amve at a reliable and in every way a satisfactory text 
Considering the find places of the inscriptions of this dynasty it is found that 
the following distribution is noticed Nanaghat Nasik Bhelsa Kanheri 
Karlc Myakadom Amaravati Ctna (Krishna Dist) and Kodavolu The 
earliest inscriptions are all from Western India and it is not until the time 
of Vasrjthiputra Sin Pulunuv i that we meet with an inscription of any 
king of tins dynasty from the Andhrad<s>a Moreover the expression Salvaha 
mftora— which reminds one of the expression Satahmu-raftha of the HIra 
Hadagilh copper phte grant— appears to indicate that the tnbe to which this 
line of kings belonged must be regarded as autochtons of the inland province 
so named which has not yet been identified with certainty but which lay 
probably considerably to the west of the Andhra country A consideration 
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of the dates of the inscriptions and ther sites indicates that the Satavahanas 
had first made themselves masters of the northern portion of the western 
Ghats and even subdued some part of Malava before turning their attention 
to the conquest of the Andhradesa This epigraphic evidence is remarkably 
borne out by numismatic evidence and the earliest coins arc found in Wes 
tern India Sukthankar s discussion of the views of Rapsov and Vincent 
Smith is masterly and trenchant All the evidence marshalled points to the 
south western parts of the Deccan plateau as the possible home of this into 
resting dynasty 

The second paper contributed to the Annals is on the Besnagar Inscrip- 
tion of Heliodorus*“ Discovered providentially by Sir John Marshall 
this little Prakrit record has engaged the attention of a number of distm 
guished scholars m Indian history and a scholarly edition of the inscription 
by J Pii Vogel was published in the Annual Report of the Archsxlo&cal 
Survey of India for 190S 09 But in all these studies the historical interest 
centring round the name of the Graeco Indian king Antialkidas and the con 
version of a Greek Ambassador in India to the cult of V3«udcva preponde- 
rates over every other interest so that the ^language and textual criticism of 
the inscription has become the chief theme of investigation by Sukthankar 
in this paper One important point is clearly established by Sukthankar 
that the writer of the inscription must have been a Greek who rendered word 
for word the original Greek model into the corresponding Prakrit and that 
this Greek might conceivably be Hchodoros The anomalies of Prakrit cons 
truction become dear when Greek syntax is invoked to our aid Tins is 
particularly important both lor Old and Middle Jndo-Aryan syntax /or an 
analysis on thi c line of doubtful constructions might ultimately lead us to tlv* 
unravelling of the substrata which have afTcctcd the growth of Indo Aryan 
in its long history 

The short note on an Assjnan tablet* 1 found in Bombay is in reality 
an announcement of a unique discover} in Bomba) with the readings and 
English rendering by Dr C E. Reiser Similarly the 6hort review of LOders 
Rruchslttcke Duddhtsttseher Dtamtn ** 1 $ a timcl> notice bnngtng out the 
importance of this work for several branches of Indian philolog) and in par 
ticular to Indnn palacograph) and Middle Indian dialectology as also to the 
theory of Indian dramaturg) 

Curiosities of Hindu Fptgrrphy is the title of one of the lea ft knmm of 
Sukthankar s papers. It appeared in the Avert Ret tar for October Decem- 
ber 1920 15 the onl> English monthl} journal published in Japan It is a 
popular paper which brings out the characteristics peculiar to tndnn e pf 
graphs in his wide survey he includes the famous PiprfiwS Relic Inscription 

» thj I &HjT *• /AOS 4*142-4 
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the Besnagar Inscription of Heliodoros the Armenian Memorial Stone 
epitaph near the city of Madras (ca 1663 a d corresponding to the year 1112 
of the Armenian patriarch Moses) in the Armenian language and script , a 
Syrian inscription in a small church at Travancore besides Pahlavi records 
Similarly he refers to discoveries including the fragment of an Aramaic 
inscription exhumed on the site of the ancient city of Taxila from the debris 
of a house of the 1st century b c No reference to epigraphic curiosities could 
be complete without a mention of the monumental slabs from Central India 
on which lengthy poems and dramas were engraved by royal patrons of 
literature and the fine arts In the brief compass of a short general article 
Sukthankar has touched upon the many sided nature of Indian epigraphs, 
and includes reference to the rare inscription, perhaps the only one of its 
kind m the world, written in characters of the seventh century, engraved on 
a massive block, consisting of the text of notes of seven typical modes of 
Hindu Music arranged for the Indian lute 

The interest which Sukthankar had evinced a little earlier m noticing 
the edition of Bhasa’s Carudatta, bears fruit now, in the year 1920 and 
initiates his series of Studies in Bhasa of which altogether seven were pub 
lished The Introduction to this series 24 is remarkable for the breadth of 
vision and the catholicity of approach which Sukthankar exhibits and 
which becomes hereafter the hall mark of everything that he writes The 
first senes deals with certain archaisms in the Prakrit of the dramas ascribed 
to Bhasa and published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Senes These archaisms 
are tabulated as under 1 amhaam ( <Sk asmakam ) in opposition to 
later amhanam , the form amha(k)am being reminiscent of Pali amhakatn 
and ASvaghosas tum(h) ak(am) , 2 The root arh m the forms arha and 
arhadt are reminiscent of A£vagho$a's erhesst , 3 ahaka (< Sk aham ), 4 
dm a , 5 karia (< Sk kjtvd) as compared with Saurasenl kadua , 6 kissa, 
kissa (< Sk. kasya) , 7 khu (< Sk khalu), 8 tava (Sk tava) , 
9 tuvam (< Sk tvarn), 10 dtssa dtssa (Sk djsya ) and 11 vaath 
( < Sk vayam) A* consideration of there eleven archaisms which are 
found side by side, in some cases with later or more modem forms, shows 
its affinities to A§vaghosas Prakrit and goes to prove that below the accre 
tion of ignorant mistakes and unauthonsed corrections for which successive 
generations of scribes and diaskeuasts should be held responsible, there lies 
in these dramas a solid bedrock of archaic Prakrit, which is much older than 
any we know from the dramas of the soolled classical period of Sanskrit 
literature % 

In the following >ear the recond renes of Studies in, Bhasa was published 
dealing with the versification of the metrical portions of these dramas 2S In 
this study he lias intensively pursued certain characteristics of the versifica 
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tton of the metrical portions which seemingly distinguish them from those of 
the works of the classical period and which, moreover, appear to suggest 
points of contact with the epic literature It also embraces a study of 
metrical solecisms of Sanskrit passages, with the intention of ascertaining 
their exact number and of discussing their nature. The analysts of the 
metres 'hows the employment of the Sloka Vasantatilaka Upajati, gardu 
lavikiidita Malini, Pu$pitagra Vamsastha Salmi, Sikhanni Prahar$inl, 
Aryn, Sragdhara, Harm! VaisvadevJ, Suvadana Upagiti Dandaka and 
abbreviated Dandaka, Djrutavilambita, Prthvj, Bhujangaprayata, Vaitahya, 
the last seven of which occur but once , the order given is according to the 
descending order of their frequency totals in the entire group of plays. A 
comparison of these with Stenzler's tables* 6 «hows that with the exception 
of the so-called abbreviated Dandaka of twenty four syllables and an un 
determined Prakrit metre, the metres of the=e dramas are those of the classi 
cal poesy The frequency table for the first four metres enumerated above 
gives 436 for the Sloka 179 for the Vasantatilaka 121 for the Upajati and 
92 for the Sardulavikridita in a grand total of 1092 verses This fact shows 
the general preponderance of the Sloka to all the rest to the extent of more 
than thirty nine or very nearly forty per cent of the total It is found that 
Bhavabhuti is the only classical dramatist who employs the Sloka frequently 
with the percentage represented by 129 385 for Mahaviracanta and 89 253 
lor the Utlararamacanla and 14 224 in the Malohmadhata A comparison 
of these results with those determined for other classical dramatists makes 
abundantly clear that the preference for Slokas is a feature of the metrical 
technique of these plays in which they differ from the dramas of the classical 
age The list of solecisms so far as the Sanskrit metre is concerned includes 
two cases of irregular sandhi, twelve of change of voice, two of cliange of 
conjugation one each of irregular feminine participle and of irregular abso- 
lute two of simplex for the causative three of irregular compounds, one of 
an irregular syntactical combination and several anomalous formations All 
these investigations tend to prove that the Sanskrit of the verses included 
in the Bhasa dramas differ in certain minute particulars from the Sanskrit 
of the classical drama and reflects a stage of literary development preceding 
the classical drama which culminates in the works of Kalidasa and Bhava 
bhuti This conclusion is parallel to the one already armed at by consider! 

Hon of the Prakrit archaisms contained in the plays 

Dunng 1921 SukThxnkar also published Three K$atrapa Inscriptions 
in collaboration .with R D Bxnerji as No 37 m the Epigraph to J»d,ce 
(vol XVI )* T These inscriptions are exhibited in the Watson Museum of 
Antiquities at Rajkot, and though they had been published before the joint 
editors re-edited them in order to have them properly illustrated and to 
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render them more easily accessible. The first is the Gunda Inscription of 
the time of Kgatrapa Rudrasimha ( the year 103 ) ca 181 ad, the object 
of the inscription is to record the digging and constructing at the village of 
Rasopadra of a well by the seriapati Rudrabhuti son of the Senapati 
Bapaka the Abhlra The second is the GadhS (Jasdan) Inscription of the 
time of the Maha Kptrapa Rudrasena ( the year 127 126 ), ca 204 05 a d 
The third is the Junhgadh Inscription of the time of the grandson of the 
K?atrapa Jayadaman One word is extremely interesting m the second of 
these three inscriptions Satra on which some comment has been offered by 
the editors in a footnote, but no satisfactory explanation could be arrived at 
although the meaning assigned by B/ NERJ1 is to our mind the nearest ap 
proach to the true state of affairs 

No 19 in the same volume of Epigraphia Indlca is an edition of two 
Kadamba Grants 28 from Sirsi by Sukthankar The first copper plate 
grant is that of Ravivarman (the [3] 5th year) and the second of Kjsnavar 
man II (the 19th year) The chief claim to our attention lies m the regnal 
years in which they are dated 

Before we turn to Sukthankar s dissertation published m this year 
there i5 a short review of E R Havell s Handbook of Indian Art which 
must draw our attention 9 While he is m general agreement with the main 
thesis of Mr Havell there are many matters of detail and of interpretation 
where he would differ from him The following lines are suggestive 

To Mr Havell and the critics of his school all Indian art is the product of 
some sort of subjective emanation informed with spirituality and religiosity When 
Mr Havell says, for instance that the pleasure-gardens of the Mohammedan 
dynasties had the religious character which runs through all Indian art he over 
shoots the mark. Forgetting that he has considered only the religious aspect of 
Hindu art he comes to the erroneous conclusion that, all Indian art bears a religious 
character As a matter of fact Hindu architecture is not any more spiritual than 
is Greek or Gothic architecture Nor is it true to say that the Hindu art is the 
product of a yogic hypersensitive consciousness, any more than the best specimens 
of medieval Christian art are that '** The truth of the matter is that when due 
allowance is made for superficial deferences in schools and epochs there is an 
essential identity of artistic inspiration between Hast and West 

The above view is typical of Sukthankar s scientific approach to problems 
wading through the mtnutae or differentiae in their space time context and 
arriving at the central theme which shows an essential identity or uniformity 
throughout Tins is dearly borne out later m his great Mahabharata work 
The most important publication of this year is naturally Sukthankar s 
dissertation which had been completed just prior to the beginning of the 
first World War in 1914 The title of the dissertation is Die Gram 
matikSakatuyanaa (Adhyaya 1 Rida 1) nebst Yak$avarman s Kommentar 
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mit Uebersetzung der Sutras und Erlauterungeun Versehen It gives a 
specimen of the grammatical sutras of Sak based upon three Manuscripts 
B P and H. Although these three Mss do not differ from each other in 
major questions they appear to be independent of each other in their minor 
variations. The constitution of the text is principally based on B the 
text occupies the first 33 pages ( 13 45 ) the vartae lechones cover pages 46-51 
the second part, consisting of the translation mto German with explanation;, 
of the text covers the rest of the 90 pages As remarked m the Bombay , 
Chronicle {or February 1915 this dissertation is at the same time a contnbu 
tion to the history of Sanskrit Grammar Evidence for its being so is to be 
found 'in the critical review of Belvalkars Systems of Sanskrit Grammar 39 
and the rejoinder of Prof Pathak on the authorship of the Amoghavjtti 
c ubsequently 31 Sukthankar himself considered that this dissertation wa" 
to him only a means of training in the modem 'cientific investigation so 
successfully applied by Western Orientalists and Indologists of the greatness 
of Luders and that the work by itself was not of any great merit But this 
was at a time when all his energies were absorbed m the great work of editing 
the Mahabharata it was therefore a matter of considerable surprise to him 
that there are a number of important references to this early work of his m 
Renou s Grammaire Sanscrite 

Two inscriptions were edited by Sukthankar during 1922 The first one 
is the Vakataka Inscription from Ganj 32 and like the Kuthara inscription 
discovered by Cunningham ( commonly known as the Nachane-ki talai 
inscription) is one of the oldest records of the Vakataka dynasty and is 
practically identical with it Sukthkskars freedom from bias is witnessed 
in this editorial work 

Buhlek assigns the copperplates of the Vakataka PravarasZna II the 
grandson of P/thmsepa I to the fifth or sixth century A.D it is not known to me 
on what grounds I base examined the mscnptjons of the Vakataka dynasty and 
compared them with the ailed msenptons engraved dunng the time of the Gup- 
tas of the kings of Sarabhapura of Tvara of kosala and of the carl> Kadamba 
kings, without being able to am\e at any defin tc conclusion regard ng the age of 
the Vakataka inserptons BIthlers date however appears to me to be far too 
early 

When he is not certain of his result*: Sukthankar never makes any over 
statement or shoots over the mark. The caution of the scholar Ira ned in 
mathematical thinking is in evidence in every statement that he makes 

The second group consists of two new grants of Dhruvascna <I) from 
Palitana 33 The fir=t grant is ed ted from the plates of Dhruvascna I 
(Valabhi) Sam(vat) 207 and Sukthankars dinars on of the controversial 
expression prapiya or praitfya is very interesting The date of the msenp- 
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tion corresponds to ad 527 Tire second grant contains onl> tlic opening 
portion of a land grant of the Maitraka king Dhrovasena I I Jus is con 
eluded with a Postscript wherein another plate issued by the same king in 
the year 20G ( corresponding to ad 525 ) is edited 

The years work is concluded with die third paper in the senes Studies 
in Bhara dealing with the relationship between the Carudatta and the cclc 
brated Mrcchaka(ika 3i According to Suktiiankar the dose correspond 
* encc between the anonymous fragment Canid alia and the celebrated 
Mjchhakattka attributed to King Sudraka inevitably necessitates the as- 
sumption of i genetic relationship and indisputably excludes the possibility 
of independent ongin The problem is attacked by noting the textual differ 
ences between the two versions and these variations are dassified here under 
four headings 1 Technique 2 Prakrit 3 Versification and 4 Dramatic 
incident By a dispassionate consideration of technical variations it is found 
that this evidence is inconclusive regarding priority of the one or the other 
Tire Prakrit archaisms of Carudatta arc by themsdves no criterion for the 
general priority of Carudatta to Mjcchakalika on the other hand the versi 
fication of Mjeph is better than that of Cam and the change of readings 
between the parallel versions appears to be consistently worse for the Cam 
We could not reasonably hold the copyists guilty of introducing systemati 
cally such strange blunders and inexcusable distortions If the Prakrit and 
Versification facts are combined and if the posterity of Cam is assumed 
we are asked to believe that wrhile the compiler of the Cam had carefully 
copied from older manuscripts all the Prakrit archaisms he had systemati 
cally mutilated the Sanskrit verses which is a rcductio ad absurdum The 
fourth point adds considerably to the opposite assumption of the priority of 
Caru to Mjcch Adding all this evidence Suktiiankar comes to the con 
elusion that it is not unreasonable to assume the priority of the Carudatta 
fragment to the Mjcchakapka 

While engaged on such wider research Sukthankar did not neglect his 
aesthetic taste as a critical Sanskrit scholar We find him publishing during 
1922 in the Calcutta journal Shamaa ss his fir«t English rendering of the 
Svapnavasavadalta between Apnl and October It is an excellent English 
version of this immortal love-play republished with great improvement by 
the Oxford University Press in 1923 as Vasavadatta Being a translation 
of an anonymous Sanskrit drama Svapnavasavadatta attributed to Bhasa 28 
Within its 94 pages of beautiful print it is packed with interest and excite- 
ment According to a searching critic in the Voice of India 97 Sukthankars 
rendering mirrors the truth, lucidity and vigour of the original A very 
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pellucid preface which hides extensive reading 'hows that the burden of the 
story is the triumph of 'teadfast undying love, for which no sacrifice is too 
costly Another critic in the Modern Renew** agrees that Dr Suktiiankar 
is one of that rare group of Indologists who have combined with a passion 
for occidental method a mastery of the indigenous technique of San'knt 
grammar Hence his translation of Bhasa s masterpiece is at once trans 
parent and suggestive useful for the general reader and illuminating from 
the point of view of textual elucidation 


Studies in Bhasa IV deals with a very detailed concordance of the 
dramas " 8 The introductory paragraph of this paper, with the words italic 
lsed by us indicates the scope and method of approach which has been 
Sukthakk ar s special characteristic 

Ganapati SaSTRI and other scholars after him who uphold the theory of the 
authorship of Bhasa have sought to justify their ascription to the entire group of 
thirteen dramas to one common author on the rtiength of some stray similarities 
of expression and analogies of thought to which they have drawn attention in their 
writings. The evidence that has hitherto been adduced must however be said to 
be inadequate to prove the claim in iU entirety The recurrent and parallel pass- 
ages collected by them although they show w a general way that this group of 
thirteen anonymous plays contains a number of ideas and expression^ in common 
do not suffice to establish the common authorship It has not been realized by 
these scholars that the ascription of common authorship has to be justified and 
proted rigorously in the case of each drama separately Only intensive study of the 
diction and ldiosyncracies of the drama' taken individually, win enable us to pro- 
nounce an authoritative opinion on the question 

The scope of the paper has been restricted to the presentation of material 
which falls within the following six categories (a) Entire stanzas , (b) En 
tire padas of verges (c) Longer prose passages, C<0 Short passages (e) 
Set phrases and rare words and (/) Echoes of thought. Altogether the'e *ix 
categories cover 127 cases 


The fifth of this 'erics entitled * A bibliographical note ,a is an attempt 
to present, m as complete a form as pos'ible all the material available up to 
1923 on the vexed problem of Bhasa arranged systematically under different 
heads. The total number of entries comes to 111 and is distributed over 
three mam heads Individual Plays (Nos. 1 Si) General Cntici'm of the 
Plays (Nos 55-95) and Incidental References (Nos. Qfi-lll) A study of 
Uus -altered material mostl) at fir-t tend was the bat,, for the ot*crva 
bon, contained m Sukth,-.ka*s papers op the subject o Iitasa This little 
stud> is rally an index to the genius of Sutins'-KA* for ,t show, that he 
ivas not satisfied pith a mere surface acquaintance with the critical literature 
on the particular subject of h„ own investigation and I divtd drep pot put, 
into the original material but also into the a, bat studies of Where. 
" ** Anr'U ROR! -f If' Itr 
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* An Excursion on the Periphery of Indological Research ’ is the text of 
a discourse delivered by Sukthankar on 20th August 1923, at a gathering 
of the Cama Institute, on the 14th Anniversary of the late Mr. K. R. CaKia, 
and published in the third volume of that Institute’s journal during 1921 11 
In his peripheral excursion the lecturer takes us round Greater India, Iran 
(and discovery of Hittitc and Mitani tablets) the countries of Buddhistic 
expansion in Central Asia wherein Sir Aurcl Stein, Dr. von le Coq and 
others had discovered a large amount of literary remains This lecture sum- 
marises the important research as well as the results of the exploration carried 
out by European scholars and exhorts Indian scholars to do likewise These 
problems which lie at the fringe of Indological research and should not be 
neglected require as much attention by Indian *<holars as the centrical pro- 
blems with which the previous generation of Indian scholars concerned them- 
selves. It is an appeal to us to widen our scholarly outlook and understand 
the problems which our forbears have created in conquering intellectually or 
spiritually dominions lying on the periphery of India 

The year 1925 is the most important in the career of Sukthankar 
It was on the 4th August of this year that he assumed charge of the General 
Editorship of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata and thereafter de- 
voted himself almost exclusively to this great work But 'the accumulated 
studies which he had completed during the preceding period were still pend- 
ing with several journals Thus we find the second translation from German 
which Sukthankar made for publication : Zarathustra : His Life and Doc- 
trine, being the Akademische Rede delivered by Prof. Chr. Batholomae at 
Heidelberg on 22nd November 1918 

A short note on the Satavahanas appears simultaneously in the JBB- 
RAS * 1 and the QJMS '** replying to the criticism of Mr T. N. Subramanian 
of Kumbakonam regarding Sukthankar’s paper on the Home of the so- 
called Andhras The following sentences mirror Sukthankar's critical as 
well as introspective attitude quite well : 

I must frankly admit, however, that the wording of the last paragraph of my 
article in question is rather abstruse and apt to confuse and mislead a casual reader. 
I welcome therefore this opportunity to restate my old views more lucidly as follows 
I hold • (1) that no cogent reason having been shown for connecting the early 
Satavahana kings with the Andhradesa, their activity should be regarded as res- 
tricted to the western and south western portion of the Deccan plateau ; only later 
kings of this dynasty extended their sway eastwards, so that subsequently even the 
AndhradeSa was included in the Satavahana dominions ; the Satavahana migration 
was from the west to the east ; (2) that the Satavahanas are different from, and 
should not be confused with, the Andhras mentioned in Greek and Chinese chroni- 
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des , (3) that the home (or early habitat) o f the Satavahanas is to be looked for 
on the western side of the peninsula and is perhaps to be located m the province 
then known as Satavaltant hara — a province of which the situation is unknown or 
uncertain 

The whole object of research is to amve at the truth so far as that is possi 
ble , and if one has committed an error of judgment or has not expressed 
oneself clearly, the confessing to that fact and the re attempt to correct one 
self in that light is the true character of a great scholar Sukthankar 
comes out triumphant each time this test is applied to his writings , for to 
him, knowledge without character was a barren thing incapable of touching 
the finest emotions of a cultured being 


The sixth of the series, Studies in Bhasa, is one of Sukthankar s great 
contributions to critical reviewing 11 In this paper he gives a belated review 
of the thesis Bhasa s Prakrit by Dr Wilhelm Printz accepted by the Uni 
versity of Frankfurt as 4 Habilitationsschnit ’ m 1919, and published two 
years later The work itself is one of the most important contributions to 
the study of the Prakrits in Sanskrit plays and m particular to the study of 
the Prakrit of the thirteen plays attributed to Bhasa The text-cntical 
training which Sukthankar had received at the hands of Luders is 'clearly 
visible when he remarks 

'His methodology seems to impl> that the Trivandrum texts have been handed 
down in an almost unalloyed condition since the time of the supposed author Bhasa 
Pxityrz deals with the Praknt of these plays in the same confident way m which 
Prof LtrDERS has dealt with the Prakrit of the Turfan fragments of Buddhist dramas 
In doing so Printz has failed to take into account the essential difference of char- 
acter between the two seta of manuscripts, not to speak of the manner in which 
they have been edited , he appears not to appreciate the elementary fact that Pra 
knt texts arc liable to senous mutilation and corruption m the counc of trans 
mission through centunes and that they need most careful editing PKivrz s 
method of arguing is most unscientifc 

It may be mentioned here that the whole of this detailed review article is 
a corrective to Printz s thesis and that his work will be practically useless 
for critical studies without Sukthankar s notes on it The chief fault of 
Printz is the classification of the Prakrit dialects and his citations for 
MagadhI and Ardha-magadhi are all but useless secondly his overlooking 
the southern graphy and obvious Drawdi3nisms of the Praknt passages ha« 
led him to wrong conclusions An important result of examining Print? *, 
thesis by Sukthankar is to pro\c Dial the Prakrit argument ij mcondu sivc 
and cannot by itscll be safcl> made the bans of chronology 


We now come to the last of the studies on Bhasa which Sukthankar 
published «« It is entitled 'The Bhasa Riddle A Propo'ed Solution' 
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Although it is not numbered as the seventh in the series called Studjcs IN 
Bhasa of which six had already been published, it is a fitting conclusion 
to these previous studies. The conclusions arrived at may be given in the 
author’s own words : 

My view of this group of plays may then be briefly summarized as follows : 
Our Siapnatasavodatla is a Malayalam recension of Bhisa’9 drama of that name; 
the Pratiiii5i<m£andhaTayam may be by the same author ; but the authorship of 
the rest of the dramas must be said to be still quite uncertain. It may be added 
that Bhasa's authorship of some particular drama or dramas of this group is a 
question wholly independent of the homogeneity or heterogeneity of the group as 
a whole. Indeed the wily factor which unites thc«e p!a> s into a group is that they 
form part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors. The Carudatta is the 
onginal of the hffcchakalikd. The fisc one-act Mahabhlrata pieces form a closely 
related, homogeneous group ; they appear in fact to be single acta detached from 
a lengthy dramatized version of the complete MBh saga, — a \ crsion which may 
yet come to light, if a search be made for it. The OrubhanCa is no tragedy in one 
act, but a detached intermediate act of some drama. The present prologues and 
epilogues of our plays are all unauthcntic and comparatively modem. 

The year closes with reviews of the Journal of the United Provinces 
Historical Society for December 1923, vol III, P % art 1, Macdonell’s Practi- 
cal Sanskrit Dictionary (corrected reissue, 1924) and Sir Flinder Petric'S 
Religious Life in Ancient India iT All these reviews attest to that independ- 
ence of judgment and that sureness of approach which one learns to associate 

With SUKTHANKAR. 

During 1926 Sukthankar revised Ghate’s Lectures on the Rig Veda 
and contributed a Preface He also contributed an illuminating Foreword 
to the Marathi rendering of the Svapnavasavadatta by Prof. UrdhwaREShC. 

Since 1925 Sukthankar became the Chief Editor of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (New Series) and gave a new 
impetus to the declining condition of the research work published by the 
Society There is a reference to this in the Bombay Chronicle for May 10, 
1925, which may be reproduced here • 

The reproach that the local Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has been the 
rose garden of senility c eems to be in a fair way to be wiped out The first number 
of the new senes of its journal may now well stand in line with similar penodicals 
in other parts- of the world and certainly in India The Joint Editors are Dr. V. S 
Sukthankar, mA, PHD (Berlin) and Professor Shaikh Abdul Kadar, M.A., ie.5 
The former especially seems to have thrown himself with energy into his new task 
Learned Bombay expects that he will sustain the ardour evinced m the first Issue 
of the journal and fulfil the promise of his first performance. 

Prof Winternitz, while reviewing the same journal in the Vienna Qrtental 
Journal, remarks 18 

“We heartily congratulate the Bombay Society on this first number of the 
New Senes ol its Journal, which not only contains much valuable matter, but is 
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also got up in excellent stjle and well pnntcd on good paper It is lo be hoped 
that a large increase of subscribers to the journal both in India and Europe will 
make it possible for the Society to keep up this high standard. 

Since J925 Sukthankar was delivering postgraduate Lectures on Cora 
paratne Philology at the University of Bombay Among his papers are still 
to be found manuscript and type written notes of the*e lectures particularly 
m connection with the comparative grammars of Indo European and Indo 
Aryan A cursory glance has convinced the writer of the extreme care with 
which Sukthankar compiled his notes and with what details he worked out 
his general lectures Like R. L. Stevenson he polished his work over and 
over again, until all the dross was removed leaving pure shining gold behind 
If one works through all the Nachlosse of Sukthankar one is struck by the 
patience the meticulous accuracy the eye to detail and withal a power to 
see the whole through a few details only with which he took up any problem. 

Sukthankar commenced his new but last phase of scholarship as the 
General Editor of the Great Epic on the 4th of August 1925 He had na 
turally before him the experience of his predecessor Utgikar with a batch 
of assistants and an editorial committee but that experience showed him 
the necessity of reorganizing the entire department, from the manner of 
collating the manuscripts up to the final selection of readings for the consti 
tuted text and the laborious critical apparatus The classification of the 
Mahabharata manuscripts broadly into two recensions Northern and South 
em had already been achieved before the turn of the century In the ten 
tative edition of Utgikar also this was accepted as an axiom but he did not 
attempt a full classification of the Mss and amve at their pedigree- His 
main object was to test the authenticity of a certain group of Mss utilized 
for the tentative edition and clear the ground for future editorial work on 
the critical Edition Now that the final responsibility of critically editing 
the Epic rested entirely with Sukthankar he had not only to select his Mss. 
for the critical apparatus by means of tests deviled <o far and assure him«elf 
of the authenticity of the manuscript tradition represented by various ex 
emplars obtainable for collation but al«o to arrange for their proper collation 
and subsequent classification It took four years to produce the tentative 
edition of the Vn5taparvan based on 16 Mss 11 Devanagan 1 each of 
Bengali Telugu and Grantha and two Malayalam Mss The best comment 
aty on this edition is to be found in the Introduction to the Critical Edition 
of the Virataparvan <3 

Last of all there is the Tentative Edit on of the Virataparvan prepared by the 
late Mr N B Utgikar m a and published by this Institute in 1923 It was 
based on eleven Devanagan Mss (our D t 3 , g , 0 Dn, n the others having been 
rejected by me as of 1 ttle critical value) one Bengali .(our B.,) one Telugu one 
Grantha and two Malayalam Mss (our M, 9 ) Oijt of these 16 Mss. Mr Utgikar 
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nagari transcript 1 for the Maithih Version *4 for the Bengali Version 2 
for the Devanagaa Version of Arjunami^ra, 3 for the Devanagan Version of 
Niiakaptha 4 for the Dev Version of Ratnagarbha and 14 for the Dev 
Mixed Versions constituting the Northern Recension 2 for the Telugu Ver 
sion 7 for the Grantha Version and 4 for the Malayalam Version constitut 
ing the Southern Recension. In addition 2 M«s. containing the text of 
Devabodha s commentary without the epic text were af«o collated. 

With the aid of this critical apparatus Sukthanxak constituted his 
critical text of the first two adhyajas of the Adiparvan within less than two 
jears establishing an unprecedented record for critical editing For he had 
to classify the Mss material and an important advance made in this was 
th* separation of the archetype K. (which represents the IFvanagan trans 
enpts of the Ka min or Northwestern version) from other so-called Dev a 
pagan versions 41 The aTchetype K represents a comparative!} pure form of 
the MBh textual tradition and together with the Sarada forms the lexiu 
c mplictor The Mai thill version stands nearest to the Bengali version, as 
Sukthamcmc found and this latter it«elf is Might!) supenor to the Vulgate. 
Closely connected with the Bengali is the version of ArjunamiSra Nih 
kantha presents a «mooth version generally accepted as the Vulgate 
and next to this comes the mixed Devanagan group In this manner Suk 
THANivAR began to discover the genetic pattern existing between the different 
classes of Mss irrespective of their individual idiosyncracics This is a very 
important distinction when dealing with «uch texts of a complicated tradition 
as the Great Epic. For if we get enmeshed within the individual idiosyn 
cracies first it is impossible to arrive at a fundamental principle in the re- 
construction of the oldest text For evaluating the particular codex it is 
c««ential for the editor to make an intensive study of it and note down its 
peculiarities but when we have hundreds, of Mss to choose from, we have 
to give importance to types of Mss. rather than to number Sukthvnkar 
had therefore 50 Ms» of the Adi for collation from out of approximately 
235 known through catalogues etc. and of which 107 were in Devanagari 
script 32 in Bengali 31 in Grantha 2S in Telugu 26 in Malay atom. 5 in 
NcpxU 3 m Sarada 1 each m MaithiE Kannada and Nandi ru gun O! 
thc«e about 70 were fully or partly examined and collated for this ed lion 
of these again 60 were actually utilized in preparing the text and the critical 
apparatus of the first two adhyayas gives th~ collations of 50 Manuscripts. 

The very classification of manuscripts wh ch SukthvvmR give* on 
p in of his Foreword to the first fasciculus of the Ad parvan under the date 
January 1927 Mvws that the pedigree of Mm had been fully worked out 
the separation of the K version from the so-called D version establishes Inc 
archetype y comp i«mg § and K similarly the archetype t is premmed by 

»i Foreword to Fa«icu!e 1 p- n 
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the intimate relationship existing between Mai tin U and Bengali Mss in oppo- 
sition to the so-called D group of Mss with which they form a minor group 
leading to the sub recension y which may be termed the Central Sub Rccen 
sion In a similar manner the ardietypc a comprising T and G Ms° is 
established By wliat tedious process of classification and reclassification of 
the Mss this pedigree of Adiparvan \ersions was arrived at can only be 
imagined by those who have actually worked with such complex material or 
have gone through m detail the apparatus crxttcus given by Sukthamkar 
with lus constituted text We have some means of following the thought 
process of Sukthankar in the scribbled notes and jottings which he u«cd 
to make at this time. We reproduce below the short text of some notes 
made on 14th October 1925, regarding the Principles of Mbh Text Criti 
cism and Text Reconstruction • 

ll) The chief principle ot text criticism is to take as a basis the oldest Ms of 
the family of Mss which is recognised as the best, and with all possible consist 
cncy to make this authontative in the edition But it should be clearly recognised 
that Mss. of even the best family are not entirely free from errors, corruptions 
emendations and innovations Nevertheless before one rejects a reading of the 
basic Mss it ought to be shown that the supposed superior reading must inevitably 
have stood in the Ur Northern Recension 

(2) Give preference to a reading found in both the Grantha and Malay alam 
Mss when confirmed by the Bengali Mss. even though they stand in conflict with 
the Basic Ms*. In other words, a reading found in Grantha Matayalam and Ben 
gall is puma facte superior to a variant found only in the basic Mss 

(3) As a general rule, no complete verse should be adopted as genuine unless 
it is found in both the Northern and the Southern Recensions Exceptions may be 
considered When a one-recension verse for cogent reasons is adopted it should be 
printed in small type. 

(4) Therd being two distinct recensions, only one can be printed at a time. 
When the N and S readings are of equal value, choose, for the sake of convenience, 
uniformly the N so as to avoid as far as possible a samkara of the recensions. (We 
give preference to the Northern as the more reliable recension, it being nearer the 
source of the original. But this is external criticism and a prion conclusion) 

(5) In the absence of other criteria, the consistency of any one class of Mss 
should be the guiding factor m the choice of a reading 

(6) Compare commentaries and note down their pa[hantaras m the footnotes, 
m among the V 1 

(7) When there 19 a change of speaker the name of the interlocutor should 
be invariably and consistently printed in the text When it is not found in the old 
Mss or in any of the Mss at all then it should be enclosed in square brackets 

(8) No emendation should be made which is not self evident or inevitable, 
and which is open to the slightest doubt 

The rough draft of a Stemma Codicum reproduced here, on the opposite 
page, is dated 24th September 1925 It show's the process by which Suk- 
thankar struggled through to that simple but great discovery of the genetic 
relationship between the recensions and versions and sub versions of the 
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Mahabharata critical apparatus 5 The above principles may Ik compared 
with those derived by Sukthankar in critically editing the first two adhja 
ya= of the Adiparvan 53 

The Southern recension agrees with the archetype K more closely than with 
ary other Northern version Since I ha\e not been able to discover traces of 
secondary inter relationship between archetypes and K and S I consider the 
agreement between these two archetypes as primitive This concord ts a factor 
oj supreme importance for the reconstruction of the text In preparing the con 
Stituted tat of the first tno adfejaya* 1 haie endeai cured to balance the cdecti 
asm advocated in certain matters with rigid conservatism insisted on in others. 

I have been most averse to reject or correct the readings of good manuscripts. 
Interpretation has throughout been given precedence over emendation As a 
general rule preference is given to a reading which best suggests how other read 
nigs might have arisen When such a reading was not available th“ choice fell 
upon one which is common to (what puma facie appeared to be) more or less m 
dependent versions and which is supported by intrinsic probability if we leave 
out of account documentary evidence, no convincing proof can in general be brought 
forward to establish either the originality or the spunousness of the lines. 

It will be clear from the above that a great deal of advance had been made 
over the early scribbled notes In the first place the principles of textual 
criticism to be applied to the peculiar conditions of manuscripts connected 
with the Great Epic had been definitely worked out by the time the consti 
tution of these first two adhyayas became possible in the second place w«. 
observe that even in this Foreword the same cautious use of language is 
made as m the Prolegomena published 'even years later the confidence tin. 
meticulous accuracy, the mastery of the whole epic material is evidenced 
by the very ring of the sentences which Sukthankar compotes in express- 
ing his views. Although the material included in the first fascicule is small 
compared to the extent of the whole of the Adiparvan the amount of work 
needed to cducidate the principles, to select the Mss. for tlxr critical -tppa 
ratus and to constitute the text after classifying them, is something of which 
India can be reasonably proud For in tlwf annals of critical editing in the 
Oriental world nothing similar had been done before no tcxt-cntic in 
Europe had experience enough to deal wath the problems which the wilder 
nc«s of text tradition witnessed in the Great Epic presented only a prolonged 
and patient study by a mastermind could penetrate into this wilderness 
ard dear the paths of textual reconstruction. That Sukthankar standing 
as he did at the apex of previous attempts could achieve this di tinction 
within such a short time as less than two years is a factor which many have 
not thought about Only those like W inteknitz and LOpers wlw could 
measure a genius of this type because they thcmsdvvs pos*-*«J the pit for 
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this work in a similar degree, realized the greatness of the achievement 51 

It is interesting to note from the Postscript to this Foreword that after 
the manuscript of the first fascicule had been sent to the press the Editor 
vas able to secure collations of Sarada and Nepali manuscripts and the col 
lations received by him wholly supported the constituted text especially 
regarding the interpolated stanzas thereby proving the correctness of the 
method adopted in settling the text 

The first fascicule ends with 1 23 233 During 1928 the second fascicule 
bringing the constituted text up to 1 21 17 ab was published In this fascicule 
five additional Mss have been used and particularly the Newarx Mss 
A perusal of the editorial note shows that Sukthankar had finally decided 
ab&ut the position of this 5r version , for while Sf 2 agrees as a rule with V* 
B group strangely enough show frequently features which they share 
with K and S throwing doubts about the true Newan characteristics of these 
two 

The third fascicule containing the constituted text^ up to 153 36 was 
pubh°hed in 1929 In the history of Mahabharata studies for the first time 
this fascicule presents the collations of a Sarada Ms of the Great Epic 
Similarly the new Ms K x added to the apparatus is another unique manus- 
cript being a Devanagaii transcript of a Sarada original very closely allied 
to S, A very imp(ortant result of the collation and utilization of these two 
codices belonging to the KasmM version of the Mahabharata is to show in 
dependently the correctness of the constituted text of tho jParvasamgraha 
f missing m 6 X ) figure for the extent of the Adi as constituted by Sukthan 
kar on the basts of the other Mss The truth ofl this constituted text is un 
expectedly proved by the stanza repeated at the end of the Adiparvan m 
S„ though this codex has a lacuna for the first 25 adhyayas and its colla 
lion begins only with 2610 This corresponds almost verbatim with the 
constituted text of 1 2 96 The death knell of the Parvasamgraha argument 
is tolled when Sukthankar remarks. 55 

In passing I may point out that even the variations mentioned above ifiou 
if indeed the critical apparatus has not done so m sufficiency that it would be a 
grave mistake to regard the Parvasamgraha as the one immutable factor in the 
chequered history of the Mahabharata text. There can I think, be no doubt that 
the text of this adhyaya also has been tampered with and designedly altered from 
time to time m various ways, in order to make it harmonize with the inflated ver 
sions of a later epoch. 

A passing reference should be made here to a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Btjapur Museum of Archeology published by the Government Central 
Press, Bombay in 1928 Evidently the text of this must have been prepared 

•« This appreciation wall be dear from their reviews and letters which arc 
still on the Institute a files. 

45 Editorial Note. 
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own choice of $athk$ef>am may be purely a subjective one , but it is clear that 
the other two reading* are not compellmgly, superior to replace it, even if 
the critical text were to be revised. 

The fourth fascicule of the Adiparvan, bringing the constituted text up 
to 19024 was published in 1930, and it is interesting from the viewpoint of 
a textual cntic, firstly because of the far reaching divergence, met with for the 
first time, between N and S as regards the sequence of adhyayas or adhy.lya 
groups, and secondly bccau^ of the stupendous addition found m S in the 
well known Sakuntala episode- Now when there is discrepancy between N 
and S it is difficult, as a rule, to give strict proof of the originality of either 
recension In such ca^es the more generally reliable recension must be con 
sidered as the original on the basis of general trustworthiness This is 
precisely what Sukthankar does m accepting the credence m the 6 K group 
as a stop gap arrangement Although N is relatively speaking less liable to 
interpolations than S it likewi'e contains some flagrant additions and altera 
tions It thus follows that only that portion of the text which is documented 
by both recensions may be considered as wholly certain and authentic , the 
rest is doubtful m varying degrees 57 

Epic Studies III is one of the most virile papers from the pen of 
Sukthankar 68 for it is a slashing answer to the criticism levelled agam«t 
the first three fascicules and to the problems raised by Dr Ruben on the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata itself It is a challenge to the methods 
which he had developed and his deep feeling is expressed m the very opening 
sentence ‘ I am bound to form and express an opinion on the issues raised 
m the article Schwierigkeiten der Textkntik des Mahabharata published in 
the current issue of the Acta Onenlaha ( vo 8 pp 240-256 ), in which the 
author, Dr Walter Reuben has reviewed Fascicules 1 3 of my edition of 
the Adiparvan criticizing at considerable length and in great detail the prin 
ciples underlying the preparation of the edition and the constitution of the 
text ’ This paper is interesting because it gives him the opportunity of re 
examining searchingly these principles and coming out triumphant, and once 
for all establishing the unquestionable soundness of his methods of recons 
traction and classification A few selected sentences from this vigorous 
defence of his method will make the subject very clear 84 

Tested on the touchstone ( of the canon of the catuwarga of the classical philo- 
logist) the critical edition of the Mbh is found wanting in no less than three 
l’ems namely Heuristics Emendatio and Higher Textual Criticism the last two of 
which have been wholly left untouched according to Ruben Even the first has 
by a long way not been done justice to by the hapless editor As for Emendatio 
I must plead guilty to having perpetrated so far perhaps somewhat unnecessarily 
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minor emendations in 13 instances in about 3800 stanzas Most scholars will 
I fancy, sincerely be grateful that I have been so moderate and that I have 
declared it as my policy to give preference to interpretation over emendation In 
speaking at all of Higher Criticism m this connection Ruben seems to show a 
lamentable lack of understanding of this objective edition, having mistaken entirely 
the beginning for the end of the critical work on the Mahabharata Higher criticism 
can begin only after Lower Criticism has done its work, not till then But I 
imagine Reuben does not want to say anything special at all when he mentions his 
‘Hohere Kritik ’ The item is probably introduced here merely pro forma as 
the fourth and last stage of the any a magga 

And how would it be possible to apply to the Mahabharata the canons of the 
Classical Philology tit toto ? Where has the Classical Philology I should like to 
know, the necessary experience m dealing with a text with about a dozen recensions 
whose extreme types differ in extent by something like 13 000 stanzas (or 26000 
hues ) , a work which for centuries has been growing not only upwards and down 
wards but also laterally like the N 3 agrodha tree growing on all sides a codex 
which has been written in seven or eight different scripts, assiduously and lovingly 
copied through a long vista of centuries by a legion of devout — and perhaps 
mostly ignorant and indifferent — copyists speaking different tongues a trad tional 
book of inspiration which in various shapes and sizes, has been the chensbed 
heritage of one people continuously for several millennia and which to the present 
day is interwoven with the thoughts and beliefs and moral ideas of a nation num 
benng over two hundred million 7 No the Classical Philology has no experience 
in dealing with a text of this description, a work of such colossal dimensions and 
complex character with such a long and intricate history behind. That is wh> I 
have said that the problem of the Mahabharata textual criticism is a problem ski 
generis 

If this were all that Sukthankak had said it would have made him only an 
impassioned defence counsel with reference to the charges brought against 
the first three fascicules of the Adiparvan and the methods of textual criticism 
advocated therein , but like a true scholar whose main strength lies both ill 
his character and his complete mastery of details, he pursues the arguments 
by a fundamental grasp of the essentials which are necessary for a firm hold 
on the recalcitrant material to bring them into shape In the second section 
of the paper he lays bare Reubens exaggerations and generalisations un 
warranted by the facts which he uses as his basis for them The next major 
item of discussion the four types of constellations ( complete agreement 
between N and S non agreement cross agreement and partial agreement ) 
are discussed with great force and brilliance This is followed by a provi 
sional stemma codicum representing the types of versions utilized lor the 
critical edition. The concluding part is as interesting as the beginning and 
one sees Sukthwkar at his best as a warrior unapproachable but withal 
not destroying, only showing up the weaknesses of the opponent s best moves 
by a thrust here or a thrust there, or at times parrying His is not a capri 
ciou9 nature which hides behind heavyweight authority when such criticism 
is levelled against him and finds shelter in saying that the arguments of 
the opponent are not significant or are totally inadequate , his true character 
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comes out in every statement he makes , it is a desire to be understood pro 
perly and he does not brook incompetence or ignorance , wherever he meets 
with them it is his duty to dv^pcl them and he does so without hurting but 
with such a complete control and mastery that all opposition must either 
give way or look utterly Jooltsh 

The small paper on ArjunamiSra 60 however, docs not require a detailed 
notice as mos‘ of the facts here gathered are utilized later in his Notes on 
the Mali ibharatT Commentators 

In 1931 appeared the fifth fascicule of the Adiparvan bringing down 
the constituted text to 1 149 20 The notable omissions from the critical 
text are the story of the birth of DuhSala the unsuccessful attempts made by 
Duryodhana to kill Bhima an inflated account of the defeat and capture of 
Drupada and the notorious Kapikamti etc. These omissions gi\c rise to a 
difficult text critical problem since they have been rejected mainly on the 
evidence of the hataurt version are they to be considered to be omissions 
in the lacking versions or additions in the others which contain them ’ The 
intrinsic evidence is in Sukthankars opinion strongly, against their origin 
ality He says 01 

Here therefore w-> are confronted b> a very difficult case where the evidence 
pro et contra ot documentary and intrinsic probability is equally or almost equally 
balanced Now it would not do to form some o pnoii hypothesis as to the inter 
relationship of the version^ and frx the text in terms of some preconceived notion 
about it The study of the documents themselves must teach us what their inter 
relationship is And they unmistakably indicate that tins interrelationship 13 of a 
very complex character In fact I am now fully persuaded that with the ep c text as 
preserved in the extant Mahabharata Mss we stand at the wrong end of a tons 
cha n of successive synthesis of divergent texts earned out in a haphazard fashion 
through centuries of diaskeuastic activities and that with the possible exception of 
the Kasmiri version all other versions are indiscriminately conflated 
The present statement sums up the importance of Sukthankars approach 
to Mbh textual criticism In the face of these conflated Mss the genetic 
method cannot be applied strictly and it is extremely difficult to disentangle 
completely by means of purely objective criteria their intricate mutual inter 
relationships The results arrived at from a consideration of documentary 
probability must be further tested in the light of intrinsic probability No 
part of the text can be considered really exempt from intrinsic probability 
when we are dealing with a carelessly guarded fluid text like the one pre 
sented by the Mbh These are some of the findings which emerge from this 
fascicule. 

In the following year the sixth fascicule appeared covering the consti 
tuted text to the end (1 225 19) There is no preface or editorial note with 
this issue but Sukthankar must have breathed a sigh of relief in releasing 
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it to the public. For it was now «even years since lus assuming the charge 
of its editorship and in his own opinion he was belund his time-table But 
those who knew the pioneer work he was doing in the Mbh wilderness rea 
lized with amazement the rapid progress he was making and the new hi toiy 
in Indian scholarly achie\ement that he was building up Notwithstanding 
the principles that he established for the first time for critically editing the 
Mbh. it took other Farvan Editors even more time to complete their own 
assignments Even taking advantage of his ripe experience the Parvan Edi 
tors could scarcely make the progress that Suxthankar achieved single- 
handed and with all the pioneer’s new ground to break 

The year 1933 must rank in the annals of Oriental Scholarship as the 
zenith and peak of achievement so far as Mahabharata studies ire concerned 
For during this year the final fascicule of the Adiparvan containing the 
Appendices Notes Addenda etc. and that immortal contribution of Suk 
THANXAR entitled the Prolegomena was published No words of prai«e can 
describe the magnitude of Suxthanxars achievement in tins essay For 
it* classic style it stands supreme in the whole field of Indie Research not 
only that no other Introduction or Prolegomena can stand companson with 
it in its fundamental grasp m its objective scientific approach ana in the 
majesty of its survey Once for all the question of editing texts of the type 
of the Great Epic was settled in all its fundamental aspects and fredi ex 
penence gained in dealing with complicated texts of this nature for which 
the experience of the western Classical Philology was totally inadequate By 
a synthesis of the processes adopted by Classical Philology with the luxuriart 
overgrowth of the oriental cpoptc SukthankAr arrived at a number of pnn 
ciples and an objective method of approach when? the fundamental gra^p of 
foundational doctrines was necessary and sufficient 

All the great discoveries had already been made and assured by the time 
the Prolegomena came to be written. The three Epic Studies and the various 
Editonal Notes to the previous fascicules haci seen to that Tlie greatness 
of the Prolegomena lies however in the fact that here, at one pracc all 
the great problems were taken up and systematically reduced to order by a 
kind of mathematical logic which is the smd qua non of the objective <aonti 
fic approach All criticisms which had appeared in the various reviews were 
answered with in unswerving logic which has silenced the criticism once for 
all However great the entic, he could not be the equal of Suktimnmr in 
the critical handling of the Epic material The suggestions which some of 
the continental scholars of eminence had thrown out with regard to the pre- 
sentation of the text perhaps not from a sense of authority but certainly 
through lack of experience in editing such texts— were squarely faced md 
exposed with a master's touch 

What is it that the Prolegomena docs for the Mbh . 7 In the first place 
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it explains in great detail the fundamental principles of textual criticism 
wluch should be applied to texts in India , for the textual tradition in India 
is vastly different from that of Europe as Sukthankar has so convincingly 
shown in Epic Studies III In the second place he has shown despite the 
continuous syntheses interpolations and conflations the mutual relationship 
existing between the different versions of the Mbh as versions In the third 
place he has shown the ideal method for critically editing Indian texts, and 
the Prolegomena is nothing if it does not teach a scholar how to edit texts 
scientifically 

In this work lasting for seven to eight years (the Prolegomena dated 
August 1933) Sukthankar s scientific achievement reached the height of 
its glory Witness, for example, the scientific use of the sigla attached to 
the critical apparatus of Mss used , to the writer's knowledge, this is the 
only instance when the sigla were ready made significant, representing >n 
this case the script characterising the Mss and the subscript numbers show 
mg the order of their importance m that particular series Similarly while 
presenting the variant readings in the apparatus cnliais, it will be noticed by 
observant scholars that an invariable rule was followed , and this mle, or 
rather set of rules has a direct bearing on the pedigree of Mss utilized for 
the apparatus Everything Sukthankar did had a method and an object, 
and even those who do not know anything of his earlier mathematical tram 
mg can discover in such matters of small detjul his fundamental training as a 
scientist He is a scientist first and last and. secondarily only an Orientalist 
or Indologist 

One of the earliest opinions expressed by Prof Luders on SukthANKVR s 
work has been printed on the cover pages of several fascicules of the Adi 
parvan and is worth quoting , for Luders Jike Sukthankar was sparing 
of words and any praise that he would bestow on a particular work was not a 
foimal affair, but something absolutely personal and deserving ‘ I have 
been greatly impressed by the arrangements that have been made at the Insti 
tute for the collation of the Mahabharata Mss The arrangements are such 
as will ensure great accuracy and perfect clearness in the registration of 
various readings Your work seems to me to merit the highest possible 
praise both as regards the constituting of the text and the clarity and sue 
cinctness with which the Mss evidence has been recorded In my read 
mg of the text I came across no passage of any importance where I haa 
occasion to differ from you as to the choica of the right reading ’ This is 
the highest praise that can possibly be bestowed on the work of SukthaN 
kar for there was no scholar m Europe or America better fitted than 
Luders to edit the Great Epic on the lines on which Sukthankar worked , 
his training, keen critical acumen his wonderful all round acquaintance with 
almost evciy branch of Indtc philology and his own contributions which have 
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been considered on all hands as the Ia«t word on the particular subjects give 
that authority to his words. 

There is now a gap of two years before Sukthankar publishes any 
paper But it does not signify that he has been resting The work of the 
critical edition was progressing on the Virata by Raghu Vira and on the 
Udyoga by Sushil Kumar De, under the personal supervision of the General 
Editor who had probably to work as much as the individual Parvan Editors 
on those sections assigned to them. Moreover he was also preparing for 
his editorial work of the Aranyakaparvan In 1934 Winternitz published 
a very detailed review of the Adiparvan and in the opening paragraph rt 
marked ** 

I have no hesitation in saying that this is the most important e\ent in the 
history of Sanskrit philology since the publication of Max Muller s edition of the 
Rgveda with Sajana s commentarj ’ 

This review gives m brief the mam principles which Sukthankar established 
with great detail in the Prolegomena Winternitz further remarks that our 
full approval of the general principles followed by the Editor, does not unply 
that we agree with him m every detail of the constituted text Both I 
myself and other cntics have already referred to passages where we should 
prefer other readings’ Accordingly he cites 24 instances which he came 
across in reading parts of the critical edition with his pupils m his Indologi 
cal Seminar from time to time, where he differs from Sukthankar These 
do not touch the general principles adopted by the Editor, but Winternitz 
takes exception to carrying too far the principle of choosing a reading ‘ which 
best explains how the other readings may have arisen ' In his Epic Studies 
IV ’ More Text Critical Notes 45 Sukthankar attempts to meet the main 
objections raised by Winternitz in the above review Altogether nineteen 
out of the above 24 instances are taken up for discussion Sukthankar s 
absence of conceit and readiness to understand the other man s point of view 
are exemplified m this paper Before actually presenting to us his view of 
these cases setting forth the reasons which have guided him in the choice 
of the readings adopted by him in the cntical text he makes the following 
generous statement ‘When there are hundreds or thousands of readings 
to be considered and weighed it is natural that all the selections would net 
satisfy all readers , and there are bound to be small slips in so enormous 
and difficult a work as this But the reader has the advantage of hav ng 
the full cntical apparatus before him, prepared with all possible care and 
presented in a convenient manner The reader may easily substitute m the 
text an> reading that appeals to him better’ This is just what Winternitz 
has done and as it is incumbent upon himself to explain his reasons for the 
choice of the particular readings objected to. Sukthankar has once again 
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shown that mastery of detail ns well ns of principles which we expect from 
him ns n result of his prev ious studies and publications 

As in Mathematics here too Sukthankar recognizes two types of condi 
lions the necessary condition and the sufficient condition lie lias as umed 
tint the agreement between Iv nnd S is a sufficient condition though not n 
necessary condition for tho originality of the concordant reading In the 
reading adopted by him at 13 60 giru t a iaihsumx Win tern Itz prefer 
the omission of ta according to the principle that agreement between lx nnd 
S warrants the better text for K„ ft, S omit it and besides it di«turb a the 
me' re and the <ense. To this Sukthankar replies there is no agreement 
here between K and S K 0 it is true represents the version K in a comparn 
lively pure form but K a is n ot K K, is on the whole a decidedly better 
representative of the Kazmin version than Iv,, In the case under discu«ion 
wc have K„ agreeing with S nnd K, with Sr a case of cross agreement which 
has been overlool ed by WiNTERNiTfc As for the agreement of ft with S it 
had already been pointed out by Sukthankar that even the Mss of distant 
Nepal are not wholly free from contamination from some Southern source 
or sources It is thus proved that the documental probability m favour of 
the reading preferred by Winternitz is not at all strong and it is then proved 
to be further weakened by intrinsic probability To the criticism of Winter 
NITZ tliat too much reliance on the principle adopt the reading which best 
explains how the other readings have or may have arisen Sukthankar 
replies by showing documentally how the reading miasalam adopted by him 
at 1 3 145 could never be proved to have arisen from an original nyavnsatam 
preferred by Winternitz There are many priceless teachings in this paper 
one of the classical instances is m connection with 1 922 2 Ganga Sm tva 
lupim Winternitz had remarked Here Sukthankar adopts the readings 
of S, K against the reading of all other N Mss The same Mss S, K, 
have in c Sayanat for salilat of all other Mss which is rejected Why 
should 6, K in the first line be of greater authority than m the second line 7 
This is a very pertinent question for* a novice m textual criticism but it is 
surprising that so acknowledged an authority on the subject like Winternitz 
should have raised it Nevertheless Sukthankar considered it his duty to 
reply to this question and he remarks Th° configuration of the Mss as 
well as the intrinsic merit of the readings are different in the two lines Tliat 
is how S K, appear to be of greater authority in the first line than in the 
second The sahlat of the text is found m all Mss except S, K, (S only 
transposing the word) and is therefore for one thing obviously far better 
documented than Sayanat of S, R, only In the second line, therefore we 
have practically only two readings Sayanat of S K, against sahlat of 
the rest therefore the reading of 6, Iv* has been rightly rejected Such is 
not the case in the first line: Here we have three nearly independent read 
mgs (S K Gatga Sm tva rupttt Vulgate G strtTttpadhartm S lobhant 
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iatamakihJf which latter is our fourth pada) Here while the two Northern 
readings arc somewhat allied to each other, the Southern reading is entirely 
different, having very little connection with the Northern None of the read 
mgs can be mechanically derived from the other and intrinsicallj thej are 
all more or less of the same value Such being the case the Northern tradi 
tion was, as usual followed * Leaving aside other issues this reply and lire 
query raided by Winternitz show the difference of approach between the two 
"While SuKTHANKAR considers each ca«e from fundamental principle in 
dcpcndently of other considerations such as a general thcorj of genetic rch 
tion'hip etc, "Winternitz and other critics m «pite of tlicir deep study of 
the Epic material are misled by general principles If the Mbh textual 
criticism is a problem s«i gaiens then the general prinaples are onlj gud 
ing steps or comer 'tones each ca«c has to be c ccn from the configuration of 
Mss used as evidence and the general reliability of anj set of M's, is no 
guarantee that it contains tlic original or the more ancient rcacung The 
above arguments have been reproduced here only to illustrate the ma'tcty 
with which SUKTHANhAR worked with lus material and his superiority in 
this line to every otlicr scliolar, which Winternitz himself conceded to him 
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deals With the \crsion of Devibodha Suktiiankar was struck by disparity 
between the text of the Mbh (C B or K) and the commentary , not only 
docs this commentary contain words or expressions which do not occur at 
all in the Vulgate but it also cites, at times ur*cs or stanzas which read 
differently in the Vulgate Similarly one finds passages and adh> ly is of the 
Vulgate which are wholly uncommented by Oevabodha By a close inspec- 
tion of Devabodhas text it is found that it agrees remarkably closely wiUi 
S IC sub- recension particularly 6n the compelling evidence of tlic supplemen 
tary and entirely superfluous ndhy «>a at llie end of the Adi bung a rcpcti 
tion of the episode of Svetakis sacnficc occurring earlier, with the curious 
\nnant S\ctakctu for Svetaki Tliat the version of Devabodha also con 
tamed this adhyuya is pro\cd by lus remark, Sietakir eta iietaketur itt 
Varna This conclusion is also borne out by many other minor and major 
. greements which ard enumerated m the paper 

The same year another paper, and this time a very important one was 
published as the sixth in the senes of Epic Studies under the special title 
The Blirgus and the Bhfirata A text historical Study «• The modest aim 
of this paper as Sukthankar expresses himself is to collect and collate 
the Bhargava references in the Mahabharata and to give a succinct account 
cf all that tire Great Epic lias to say about the<=c Bhrgus For the 'ike, of 
convenience Sukthankar studies these legends as they appear m their natu 
ral sequence in the Mbh The results of this important text entical study 
may be summarised in the authors own words 

From the legends presen cd in our epic the Bhargavas appear to be a Brahmin 
dan more intimately associated with the ancient K$atnyas than most of the other 
Brahmin dans connected with mostly by tics of mama go In their conflicts with 
K$atnyas they appear to the epic bards as irascible sages, domineering, arrogant 
unbending and revengeful but at the same lime omnipotent supermen. The epic 
contain^ a number of episodes or upakhyanas and two independent sub-parvans of 
the epic the entire Pauloma and a large section of the Pau$ya besides a number of 
discussions and discourses. There is frequent repetition of these legends on differ 
ent occasions in the course of the epic. It is also to be noted that the Bhargavas 
pnng into prominence all of a sudden in the Mbh and there is no basis 
for this eminence in the earlier literature. Taking a collective view of all these 
legends and references we cannot avoid the condusion that the Bhargava heroes 
occupy a surprisingly large portion of the canvas, fill ng up much of the available 
space in the background Their figures are painted with a thick brush and in 
vivid colours Their myths are uniformly distributed over the entire extent of the 
Great Epic, and throughout represented as the people 

The place occupied by these Bhargava legends unmistakably shows the gradual 
bhrguisation of older legends, which occur in the epic lbJelf m two forms one 
with and the other without some important Bhargava element In the process of 
converting the popular epic of the Bharatas into the Encyclopedia Brahmantca 
the special predilection to the Bhargava dement is highly significant Intrinsically 
there can be no question that thtd element is entirely foreign to the plan of the 
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original saga of the Bharatas, as it occurs entirely m the episodic material Accord 
mg to tradition contained within the epic itself Vyasa could not ha\e been the author 
of these surreptitious additions and embellishments nor could lus disciple \aiiam 
payana be credited with this particular work. But the next recorded recitation of 
the Mbh. is by Ugralravas in the presence of Bhargava Saunaka during the latter's 
twelve-year sacrifice This lends colour to the hypothesis that the momentous 
alterations which have occurred m the Great Epic from V yasa s 24 (XX) to the later 
ialasahasn samh.it a is due to the gradual ‘ bhrguising ' of the epic material 
The influence of the Bhargavast in the narrative portion of Mbh. is very cm dent 
and can hardly be disputed Their special connection with Dharma and Niti is 
al=o established by Sukra and Bhfgu 

The infiltration of masses of Bhargava material m the shape of Bhargava myths 
and legend^ the manner of its treatment, and even that strange admixture of the 
Epic with the Dharma and Niti elements, which latter especially has so long puzzled 
many inquirers into the genesis of the Mbh , thus appear to find a simpic and 
straightforward explanation of an important unitary diasheuasis of the epic under 
scry strong and direct Bhargava influence The process of expansion thus begun 
must have continued subsequently, fust by the Bhargava* themselves and later 
urdcr their *upcrvision and it is likely that the remodelled Bharata like the 
\ edas, now elevated to the rank of the Fifth \ eda, must have remained for «onw. 
time in the exclusive possession of the Bhargavas as their dore literary preserve 
This fact would explain the apparent homogeneous character of this heterogeneous 
mass. It all came from different hands, from out of the same mould The colossal 
success of this Bhargava recension of the ancient Fpic of the Bharatas— a success 
which in one sense was nchly deserved— was the cause of the neglect and subsequent 
disappearance of the original heroic poem which cum have still existed at the lime 
of composition of the A^vabyana Grhya Sutra. 

It will thus be noticed that this text-cntica! study has lifted a comer 
of the veil which covers the hoory history of the text of the Great Epic 
Sukthankar thereby established a possible ground for explaining all the 
contradictory facts connected with the growth and development of the Mbit 
The response to tins theory was immediate and has led to further mvc«U 
gations which have added to the expectations raised by Sukthankar when 
he closed this paper with the words ‘The further wc pursue the study of 
the traces of Bluxgiva influence the clearer, it «<ems to me, will become the 
history of our Malubharata the Great Epic of Bliaratavarfa.’ 

The only recorded paper by Suktiisnkar for 1^7 is the In Mcmonam 
Profrvor Moritz A\intcmitz (1SG3-1937) " It is really a bocf ttsumi of 
tlw MaMblurata work that Hjnttrmtz did for nc-ir!> half a emtury and 
is altogrtlxT one of the best obituary notices on the lamented lYofesw 
It is, therefore a matter of great mpet that WiMUtNiTZ passed nw-iy 
lx.fore a di^mery of capital rnportmer for Mah.ibWnta studies was xn 
dentally made by Manyavara Gump Himaraj Ibodiijiu the dutregunhcd 
Dirccto- of Public Instruction of Niyol of a new NrtxlH M* o' tl>c \di 
pann The manner of its di'cmxry and its importance » described n Epic 
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deals with the version of Devabodha Sukthankar was struck by disparity 
between the text of the Mbh (C B or K) and the commentary . not only 
does this commentary contain words or expressions which do not occur at 
all m the Vulgate, but it also cites at times verges or stanzas which read 
differently in the Vulgate. Similarly one finds passages and adhyayas of the 
Vulgate which are wholly uncommented by Devabodha By a close inspec- 
tion of Devabodha's text it is found that it agrees remarkably closely with 
6 K sub-recension, particularly on the compelling evidence of the supplenien 
tary and entirely superfluous adhyaya at the end of the Adi, being a repeti 
tion of the episode of Svetakis sacrifice occurring earlier, with the curious 
\anant isvetaketu for Svetaki That the version of Devabodha also con 
tamed this adhyaya is proved by his remark , Svetakir eva Svetakdur ill 
natna This conclusion is also borne out by many other minor and major 
agreements which ard enumerated in the paper 

The same year another paper, and this time a very important one, wa 0 
published as the sixth in the senes of Epic Studies under the special title 
The Bhrgus and the Bharata A text historical Study 86 The modest aim 
of this paper, as Sukthankar expresses himself, is to collect and collate 
the BhSrgava references in the Mahabharata and to give a succinct account 
cf all that the Great Epic has to say about these Bhrgus For the sake of 
convenience Sukthankar studies these legends as they appear in their natu 
ral sequence in the Mbh The results of this important text-critical study 
may be summarised in the authors own words 

From the legends preserved in our epic, the Bhargavas appear to be a Brahrrun 
dan more intimately associated with the anaent Xsatnyas than most of the other 
Brahmin dans connected with mostly by ties of marriage. In their conflicts with 
Ksatnyas they appear to the epic bards as irascible sages, domineering, arrogant, 
unbending and revengeful but at the same time omnipotent supermen The epic 
contain^ a number of episodes or upakhyanas and two independent sub-parvans of 
the epic the entire Pauloma and a large section of the Pau$ya, besides a number of 
discussions and discourses. There is frequent repetition of these legends on differ 
ent occasions in the course of the epic. It is also to be noted that the Bhargavas 
-pnng into prominence all of a sudden in the Mbh and there is no basis 
for this eminence in the earlier literature Taking a collective view of all these 
legends and references we cannot avoid the condusion that the Bhargava heroes 
occupy a surprisingly large portion of the canvas, filling up much of the available 
space in the background Their figures are painted with a thick brush and m 
vivid colours. Their myths are uniformly distributed rncr the entire extent of the 
Great Epic, and throughout represented as the people 

The place occupied by these Bhargava legends unmistakably shows the gradual " 
bhrguisation of older legends, which occur in the epic lUClf in two forms, one 
with and the other without some important Bhargava element In the process of 
converting the popular epic of the Bhaiatas into the Encyclopedia Brahmamca, 
the spcaal predilection to the Bhargava element is highly significant Intrinsically 
there can be no question that thi3 clement is entirely foreign to the plan of the 
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original saga of the Bharatas as it occurs entirely in the episodic material Accord 
mg to tradition contained within the epic itself Vyasa could not have been the author 
of these surreptitious additions and embellishments, nor could his disciple Vaioam 
payana be credited with this particular work. But the next recorded reatation of 
die Mbh. is by UgraSravas in the presence of Bhargava Saunaka during the latter's 
twelve-year sacrifice. This lends colour to the hypothesis that the momentous 
alterations which have occurred jn the Great Epic from Vyasa s 24,000 to the later 
satasahasit samhita is due to the gradual ‘bhrguising’ of the epic matenal 
The influence of the Bhargavasf in the narrative portion of Mbh is very evident 
and can hardly be disputed Thar special connection with Dharroa and Niti is 
al-o established by Sukra and Bhfgu 

The infiltration of masses of Bhargava matenal in the shape of Bhargava myths 
and legends, the manner of its treatment, and even that strange admixture of the 
Epic with the Dharroa and Niti elements, which latter especially has «o long puzAed 
many inquirers into the genesis of the Mbh , thus appear to find a simple and 
straightforward explanation of an important unitary dia^keuasis of the epic under 
very strong and direct Bhargava influence The process of expansion thus begun 
must have continued subsequently, first by the Bhargava^ themselves and later 
under their supervision and it is likely that the remodelled Bharata like the 
Vedas, now elevated to the rank of the Fifth Veda, must ha\ e remained for 'ome 
time in the exclusive possession of the Bhargavas as their close literary preserve 
This fact would explain the apparent homogeneous character of thi3 heterogeneous 
mass It all came from different hands, from out of the same mould The colossal 
success of this Bhargava recension of the anaent Epic of the Bharatas — a success 
which in one sense was nchly deserved — was the cause of the neglect and subsequent 
disappearance of the original heroic poem which must have still existed at the tune 
of comjwsition of the ASvabyana Gfhya Sutra. 

It will thus be noticed that this text-critical study has lifted a comer 
of the veil which covers the hoary history of the text of the Great Epic. 
Sukthamcar thereby established a possible ground for explaining all the 
contradictory facts connected with the growth and development of the Mbh 
The response to this theory was immediate and has led to further mvesti 
Rations which have added to the expectations raised by Sukthamcar when 
he dosed this paper with the words ‘The further we pursue the study of 
the traces of Bhargava influence the clearer, it «eems to me, will become the 
history of our Mahabhurata, the Great Epic of Bharatavar^a ' 

The only recorded paper by Suhthankar for 1937 is the In Mcmonam 
Professor Montz Wmtemitz (1863 1937) •* It is really a bnef risutnc of 
the Mahabliarata work that Winters nz did for nearly half a century, and 
is altogether one of the best obituary notices on the lamented Professor 
It 13, therefore, a matter of great regret that Wintermtz passed away 
before a discovery of capital importance for Mahabliarata studies was acei 
dentally made by Manyavara Gump Hemaraj Pandit ) ui the distinguished 
Director of Public Instruction of Nepal, of a new Nepali Ms. of the Adi 
parvan The manner of its discovery and its importance is described in Epic 
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Studies VII The Oldest Extant Ms of the Adiparvan 03 The Rajaguru 
°ent complete collations and specimen photos for the use of the Institute 
The Ms. is on palm leaf written in a uniform hand m old faded ink and 
contains only the first parvan of the Mbh The average length of the folio 
is 21 X 2\ and each folio contains uniformly 7 lines of writing Although 
the Ms is not dated its old appearance and the scnpt which comes closest 
to the scnpt of Tafel VI No XI (Cambndge Ms No 1891 2 of ad 1179) 
authenticate the high antiquity claimed for it This is also supported fay 
internal evidence the best proof is that it is almost entirely free from those 
modem accretions which are given m Appendix I of the Adiparvan Volume 
as also in great part from tho^e other smaller insertions which are listed in 
the foot notes More astonishing still is the fact that out of the textual 
emendations hazarded by Sukthankar fifty per cent are actually docu 
mented by this Ms As Sukthankar remarks 60 

It is therefore no exaggeration to say that this remarkable Ms. opportunely 
affords welcome support to the Critical Edition in most crucal matters More- 
oxer many of the variant readings of the new Ms. are difficult and obscure marking 
out its text as distinctly archaic. Finally in many of its read ngs it agrees fairly 
closely with a certain other Ms. from Nepal wh di is symbol zed as N 3 in the 
critical apparatus of the Ad and which id again the oldest dated Ms of the Adi 
parvan The trad tion is therefore fairly complete and well attested 

The greatest value of this Ms 1 es in its corroborations of the constituted text 
of the Critical Ed tion. Ind rectly it attests and justifies, as an independent wit 
nts», the principles according to whch reconstruction of the cp c text is achcxcd 
thus placing the constituted text on still surer foundations 

One pharc of Sukthankar s triumph consisted m converting his oral 
while critics into staunch supporters and followers of the methods and prin 
ciplcs evolved by him The discoxery of this important Ms is the second 
pharc and the culminating point for the full x indication of the Critical Edi 
tion of Sukthankar This fortunate discovery has set the funl seal of ap 
proval on his editorial work 

Although this Ms is practically free from the long and short insertions 
ol tlic Vulgate, it is not entirely dcxoid of small infiltrations as Sukthankar 
demonstrates such as App I Nos. 12 33 and 5S and over 87 single line 
inrcrtions All these arc uniformly found m the majority of N Mss. It also 
throws an interesting side light on the indirect xxa* in which the text gets 
gradually inflated Its superiority oxer f?, is proved by its lacking about 
ninety per cent of the insertions of % The unique readings of this M« 
bear out nearty half live emendations made b> Sukthankar in his const! 
tuted text Out of the total 3G emendations made 18 arc corroborated bj 
this Ms. Of thc«« 13 arc ca^ of hiatus. U was precise!* on this po nt that 
A. H Keith differed from Sukthankar when he «aid \\c need not 
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March 1 1943 

I have just received the news of the death of Dr V S Sukthankar It is 
not only a very grave personal loss to me I counted him one of my best friends 
and had come to feel a very deep respect and even affection for him as a man 
But the loss to scholarship is immeasurable and naturally far more important 
I am appalled at the thought that it will now be necessary to entrust the Mohabho 
rata edition to others Few persons now living are as well gifted by nature as he 
was with the peculiar combination of intellectual qualities needed for this work 
And literally not one has had the experience which he had and which is second in 
importance only to that native ability He had arrived at a point where so many 
things had become almost automatic to him like second nature things which even 
those of us who have helped in the edition cannot control as he did, though we may 
ha\e painfully struggled towards an approximation of a few of them Now just 
when he could have exploited to the full this unique combination of knowledge and 
experience — jnattam savijnanam — he is cut off in the midst of it 
No higher tribute can be paid to a genius who was unique in his field and 
unrivalled for his courtesy to those who differed from him 

The paper referred to above was published during 1938 In 1939 he 
contributed a paper on the Nala episode and the Ramayajja™ in which he 
conclusively shows that the Sudeva soliloquy in the Nalopakhyana of the 
Mbh must necessarily have been borrowed by one of the redactors of the 
Great Epic from the Ramayauja since the passage in question is a misfit in 
the Mbh context It is shown that this Nala passage is not the only passage 
for which a parallel exists in the Ramayana and m the parvan survey Suk 
THANKAR refers to the Ramopakhy&na occurring in the Vana— or Aranyaka 
parvan This topic is however taken up for a separate study as the last of 
the Epic studies published during 1940 '* Here Sukthankar s researches 
confirm Jacobi s assumption that the RamopSkhyana is indeed an epitome 
of the work commonly known as Valmikis RamSyaija 

Just as Sukthankar s studies in Bhasa were based both on first hand 
acquaintance with original as well as critical material the latter of which he 
included in a special bibliography so also in the case of his epic studies he 
had started compiling a card index of all articles notes pamphlets mono 
graphs and books dealing critically with epic questions The index so pre 
pared by Sukthankar is still lying at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute and has incidentally paved the way for Pusalker s survey of 
Epic and Puramc Studies published m the Progress of Indie Studies This 
bibliography, though probably not quite complete is yet indispensable to 
critical scholars dealing with the Great Epic. 

In spite of his preoccupation with all this great work Sukthankar 
never limited his interests during 1933 34 he delivered a senes of lectures 
under the auspices of the University of Bombay as the Wilson Philological 
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Lecturer under the title * Life and Growth of Languages ’ Under the new 
arrangements for postgraduate instruction in Poona he continued to guide 
MA. students in Ancient Indian Culture, delivering weekly lectures m the 
Institute He was several times Sectional President at the All India Oriental 
Conference During the last of these occasions, in 1940, he allowed his ad 
dress to be published m the Bharatiya Vidya , 75 and any one reading it is 
struck at once by hts lively spirit and freshness of approach which always 
kept him alive to new ideas and impressions 

Two short papers were contributed by Sukthankar under the general 
title EPifc Questions The first of these is the opening article in the first 
volume of the Bulletin of this Institute and is connected with the reading 
Hasyarupena Samkorah as opposed to hamsarupena cesvarah of the Vulgate.'* 
The paper itself has the sub-title Does Indra assume the form of a swan 7 
The paper conclusively proves that the hamsa incarnation of Indra is nothing 
but a canard The second of the senes is, unfortunately, the last paper to 
be published by Sukthankar, and deals once again with the Parvasamgraha 
figures 77 It is an interesting contribution and deserves careful reading by 
a cntical scholar who would like to deal with Mbh. textual criticism. 

The short introduction to the Aranyakaparvan is very interesting and 
instructive. Dated m August 1942 it contains however his experience of 
the past seventeen years of work on the Cntical Edition. As a result the 
language clearly expresses the fundamental principles which may be quoted 
here just to show the way m which he was making himself approachable to 
a larger group of scholars who are not specialists '* 

When the Sarada K version (which is the be*t Northern \ersion) and the 
Southern recension are placed vis a in we can in general reconstruct the original 
with confidence, barring a certain number of minor verbal fluctuations m the shape 
of synonymous phra sings which remain indeterminate without affecting the cons 
t ruction or obscuring the sense. The concord between Sara da K version and the 
Southern recension m point of general content is. sinking and forms a sure basis for 
constituting a single text. Contamination between the K version and the S recen 
sion cannot be proved but contamination between the B-D version and the S re- 
cension is not impossible. The agreements between the B-D and S recension have 
nevertheless been as a rule utilized to arrive at a tentative stop-gap based on the 
indications; of documental evidence Bat it should be noted that the K S agree 
ments have far greater documental authority and probative value than the B-D-S 
agreements. 

Let me put the matter in a slightly different way The highest documental pro- 
bability we can demand and expect is when all Mss. of our critical apparatus — 
which is the same as saying all our different versions— agree on a reading or a 


,s BV 3 It is reprinted again in the Proe and Trans of the AP-Indi Or 
Conf Tirupati pp 593-609 
'« Bull DCRJ 117 

77 Silver Jubdee Volume of Annals BORI 23 ** Introduction, p xvm. 
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fca urc \\ e must accept this as the original at least we da not utsk to question t 
at fnesent In the absence of such complete concord the next best combination is the 
agreement between the Sarada \ ersion and the Southern rcccnson {against B-D) 
Third in importance is in my op non the concord between the Southern recension 
and the Bengah-cum Devanagan sersion {against the &iradd) Fourth in order 
stands the agreement between only Northern semons or only Southern versions 
inter se which I consider m general as of equal value With the proviso that 
a passage, or a stanza or even a little line which is not necessary to the context 
may be rejected, if it is actually omitted entirely in men one of the important \er 
sions since as experience has shown the chances of conflation are alwaj s % cry much 
greater than three of accidental or intentional omission 

The italicized words will indicate a new phase that was gradually coming 
over Sukthankar While still interested in the Critical Edition of the 
Great Epic to which he had devoted the best part of his life he was slowly 
being drawn towards the content of the Mbh not as it was in the constituted 
text only but in the entire Mss tradition. There was a double approach to 
this problem or to be more precise a threefold approach in the fipt place 
the mass of accretion interpolation conflation etc was symptomatic of a 
certain phase in the life of the nation where the original text grew into these 
gigantic proportions Then again there was a central theme which was per 
vading the whole of the epic and around which it moved And finally there 
was the question of higher criticism which could come in only after lower 
criticism had done its work properly 

When Sukthankar says at least we do not wish to question it, at 
present he indicates thereby the possibility of going behind this constituted 
text— although a distant possibility— and of arriving at the original But 
then whether an objective method could be devised for such a restoration 
depended entirely on certain other studies which were being attempted at 
this time What is the genesis of the significant variant readings m the 
Mbh textual tradition’ Could they be fixed m their space-time context 
and thereby explain the local divergences in their temporal evolution 7 And 
if this were possible could we get behind the constituted text especially 
when it was less than certain and arrive at a more certain text 7 By mere 
objective criteria could we devise methods which would enable us to analyse 
the elements which were welded into that great synthesis which is the Maha 
bharata 7 

Great things were in the offing when Sukthankar penned these para 
graphs His lectures on the three-dimensional view of the Great Epic 19 were 
assuming their final shape at this time a good deal of work was being done 


7B Two of these lectures were actually delivered before the Un vers tv of 
Bombay on 8th and 15th January 1943 The third was due on 22nd January and 
the audience was actually wa ting tor h m when the news of his death reached 
Bombay on that day 
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in the statistical analysis of the significant Mbh variants* 0 What the re 
suits of all these combined studies would have been it is too premature to 
say But that tragic death which cut short his life when he was at the very 
height of his powers and on the verge of discovering new domains m the 
critical study of the Epic has dealt an irreparable blow to further research 
in these directions 

On the 21st of January 1943 just two weeks after the Silver Jubilee 
function of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute had been celebrated 
he laid down his mortal coil in the service of the Great Epic of the Bharatas 
In writing this epilogue to a full life of research where the highest 
reaches of knowledge possible for a human being were attained by Sukthan 
kar one is poignantly reminded of the concluding part of tfte Introduction 
which reads like a farewell 81 But Sukthankar s'' voice will continue to 
draw the best scholars to a study of the Great Epic which has now become 
the great epic of Sukthankar S own life This paper can only be con 
eluded fittingly in his last public utterance, at Poona the inspiring words of 
which still continue to ring in the ears of those who listened to him on that 
unforgettable 5th January 1943 83 

'There is a danger that in our pseudo-saentific mood we may be 
tempted to discard this great book thinking that wre have outgrown it. 
That would be capital blunder That would in fact mean nothing but 
an indication of our will to commit suicide national suicide, the signal 
of our national extinction. For never was truer word spoken than when 
the late German Indologist Herman Oldenberg said that in ‘the 
Mahabharata breathe the united «ouI of India and the individual souls 
of her people. And why is that 7 Because the Mahabharata is the 
national \ saga of India. It is m other words the content of our collec 
tne unconscious And just for that reason it refuses to be discarded 
We must therefore grasp this great book with both hands and face it 
squarely Then we 'hall recognize that it is our past which has pro 
longed itself mto the present We are tt 1 I mean the real WE 1 Shall 
we be guilty of strangling our own soul 7 NEVER 

December 1943 S M Katre. 


88 A discuss on of these problems was to take place on 21st January 1913 bet 
ween the wnter and Dr Sukthankar, and the last note which he wrote on 20th 
January 1913 was to fix the appointment from the 20th to the 21st January as the 
facsimile of this note reproduced here indicates. 

81 Many scholars ha\e expressed this view in their letters to the Honorary 
Secretary of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee. 

81 Annals BORI 24. 
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